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QUESTIONS 

and 

ANSWERS 


Relating  to 

A  MODERN  PLAN  FOR  PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE  IN 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Recommended  to 

The  Hon.  George  H.  Earle 
Governor  of  Pennsylvania 
December  15,  1936 

By  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief 

3340  Chestnut  Street,  Phila. 


Because  of  the  extensive  nature  of  the  re¬ 
organization  proposed  for  all  forms  of  public 
assistance  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  view  of  the 
widespread  interest  in  such  a  reorganization, 
affecting  approximately  one  million  and  a  half 
persons  who  are  receiving  assistance  in  one 
form  or  another,  the  Questions  and  Answers 
herein  set  forth  have  been  prepared  for  easy 
reference  to  show  the  manner  in  which  the 
plan  will  touch  various  phases  of  a  compli¬ 
cated  problem.  4^^. 

This  material  is  presented  to  the  general 
public  in  accordance  with  the  Committee’s 
oolicy  of  seeking  to  interpret  its  proposals  in 
arder  that  there  may  be  a  widespread  under¬ 
standing  of  the  need  for  such  reorganization 
and  of  the  effects  which  it  is  anticipated  will 
esult  both  to  those  who  receive  assistance  and 
ro  the  taxpayer  who  must  pay  the  bill. 

The  Committee  will  be  pleased  to  send  a 
digest  of  its  report,  or  the  full  report,  upon 
equest. 

Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Secretary. 

’hiladelphia,  Penna. 

December  20,  1936.  r 
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QUESTIONS 


AND 

ANSWERS 


EXTENT  OF  REORGANIZATION 
PROPOSED 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  the  proposed  re¬ 
organization  of  the  State’s  public  assistance 
and  relief  agencies? 

A.  The  Committee  recommends  two 
major  changes.  They  are: 

1.  That  unemployment  relief,  adminis¬ 
tered  up  to  this  time  by  a  temporary  organi¬ 
zation,  be  transferred  to  a  permanent  depart¬ 
ment. 

2.  The  creation  of  a  new  department  to 
I  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Assistance, 
under  whose  supervision  the  administration  of 
unemployment  relief  will  be  combined  with 
the  administration  of  other  State-aided  assist¬ 
ance  services  through  a  single  organization  in 
each  county.  These  services  include  the 
Mothers’  Assistance  Fund,  Old  Age  Assistance 
Fund,  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind,  Poor  Re¬ 
lief,  and  a  large  share  of  the  public  provision 
for  dependent  children  outside  their  own 
homes. 

Q.  Will  the  new  department  duplicate 
work  now  being  done  by  the  Department  of 
Welfare? 

A.  No,  it  will  not  duplicate  the  work  of 
that  Department,  for  it  is  proposed  that  it 
fake  from  the  Department  of  Welfare  the  Bu- 
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reau  of  Assistance  which  supervises  mothers  : 
assistance,  old  age  assistance,  and  pension:! 
for  the  blind;  and,  supervision  of  family  anc ; 
child  welfare  services,  including  child  place  ; 
ment  activities  and  child-caring  agencies,  botl 
public  and  private,  now  in  the  Division  o 
Community  Work. 

STATE  SUPERVISION  WITH  LOCAL 
ADMINISTRATION 

Q.  Is  it  proposed  to  centralise  all  form: 
of  relief  in  the  hands  of  the  State? 

A.  On  the  contrary,  no!  It  is  recom 
mended  that  the  function  of  the  State  sha!1 
be  largely  limited  to  supervision  and  standardi 
zation  of  relief  and  assistance  services,  leav 
ing  the  direct  administration  of  these  service 
in  the  hands  of  County  Boards  of  Assistance 

STATE  DEPARTMENT  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Q.  How  will  the  State  Department  of  As 

sistance  be  administered? 

A.  It  is  recommended  that  it  be  under  th 
executive  direction  of  a  member  of  the  Gov 
ernor’s  cabinet,  guided  by  policies  approve 
by  a  State  Board  of  Assistance  of  nine  mem 
bers,  appointed  on  a  non-partisan  basis  fc 
overlapping  terms. 

Q.  How  will  the  State  Board  of  Assistanc 
be  appointed? 

A.  By  the  Governor. 

Q.  What  are  the  qualifications  for  mem 
bers  of  the  State  Board  of  Assistance? 

A.  They  shall  be  representative  and  ir 
formed  citizens  of  the  State  who  have  bee 
active  in  the  field  of  social  welfare  adminis 
tration,  and  who  do  not  hold  office  in  an 
political  party. 
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Q.  What  powers  wiiS  they  have? 

A.  It  is  proposed  that  the  powers  of  the 
Board  shall  be  advisory  and  supervisory,  with 
respect  to  administration,  and  also  quasi-legis¬ 
lative  and  quasi-judicial.  The  legislative  func¬ 
tion  would  be  to  approve  rules,  regulations, 
policies  and  standards  submitted  by  the  Di¬ 
rector  of  the  Department,  for  the  direction 
of  State  administration  and  of  State-wide 
policies  in  local  administration.  To  illustrate, 
the  State  Board  of  Assistance  would  deter¬ 
mine  minimum  conditions  of  eligibility  for 
relief  and  basic  standards  of  relief.  Judicial 
functions  would  include  the  provision  of 
means  for  reviewing,  on  appeal,  any  action  of 
the  State  or  of  any  county  administration 
affecting  the  rights  of  applicants  or  recipients 
of  assistance.  Its  advisory  and  supervisory 
power  would  be  exerted  in  the  continual  study 
of  the  work  of  the  Department  and  the  needs 
of  the  State  with  a  view  to  recommending  to 
the  Governor  and  the  Legislature  such  modi¬ 
fications  or  extensions  of  policy,  program  or 
expenditure  as  the  changing  circumstances 
warrant. 

COUNTY  BOARDS  OF  ASSISTANCE 

Q.  How  will  local  relief  and  assistance  be 
administered? 

A.  All  policies  affecting  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  local  relief  in  which  the  State  partici¬ 
pates  will  be  determined  by  County  Boards  of 
Assistance,  subject,  of  course,  to  the  general 
impolicies  and  minimum  standards  approved  by 
the  State  Board  of  Assistance. 

11 1  Q.  How  will  the  County  Boards  be  se- 
Hected? 

A.  It  is  proposed  that  the  State  Depart- 
r  ment  of  Assistance,  after  consultation  with 
the  County  Commissioners  and  other  local 
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bodies  interested  in  public  assistance,  will  be 
responsible  for  the  presentation  of  a  panel  of 
local  representative  citizens  who  are  inter¬ 
ested  and  experienced  in  social  welfare  ad¬ 
ministration,  including  twice  as  many  persons 
as  the  membership  of  the  Board  to  be  chosen. 
From  this  list  the  County  Commissioners  will 
select  the  final  membership  of  the  County 
Board. 

Q.  How  large  will  the  Boards  be? 

A.  It  is  suggested  that  the  number  of 
members  of  each  County  Board  be  not  less 
than  seven  nor  more  than  nine  in  most 
counties,  though  in  some  large  centers,  a  mem¬ 
bership  of  eleven  might  be  necessary. 

Q,  What  are  the  qualifications  suggested 
for  members  of  the  County  Boards? 

A.  The  list  of  nominees,  and  the  members 
finally  selected,  would  include  persons  of  both 
sexes,  not  all  affiliated  with  one  political 
party,  and  who  are  as  widely  representative 
of  the  social  and  economic  interests  of  the 
community  as  possible.  They  shall  not  hold 
office  in  any  political  party.  They  shall  serve 
for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years. 


CHANGES  IN  ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROL 

Q.  What  changes  in  jurisdiction  in  admin¬ 
istering  public  assistance  and  relief  are  in¬ 
volved? 

A.  The  proposed  reorganization  follows 
the  principle  that  the  State  should  have  the 
power  to  supervise  and  determine  minimum 
standards  of  relief  and  assistance  administered 
where  State  funds  are  spent.  it  returns  to 
the  community  the  administration  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief,  which  now  is  administered 
directly  by  the  State. 
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ELIMINATION  OF  EXISTING  BOARDS 


Q.  What  happens  to  the  boards  now  ad¬ 
ministering  public  assistance? 

A.  The  Committee  proposes  as  a  logical 
and  necessary  part  of  its  reorganization  pro¬ 
gram  that  the  State’s  425  county,  district  and 
borough  Poor  Boards  be  abolished,  together 
with  the  67  county  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
Boards,  which  also  administer  old  age  assist¬ 
ance  and  blind  pensions,  and  the  30  county 
and  area  Emergency  Relief  Boards. 

POOR  RELIEF  RESPONSIBILITY 
TRANSFERRED 

Q.  Will  the  Poor  Boards  continue  to  ad¬ 
minister  almshouses  and  other  institutions 
now  in  their  charge? 

A.  No,  the  Committee  proposes  that  the 
responsibility  for  the  administration  of  alms¬ 
houses  and  other  institutions  of  the  various 
county,  district  and  borough  poor  districts  be 
transferred  to  the  County  Commissioners, 
with  the  provision  that  members  of  the  poor 
boards  continue  for  the  remainder  of  the 
terms  for  which  they  have  been  elected,  as 
employees  of  the  County  Commissioners  at 
present  salaries.  Exception  to  this  procedure 
in  transfer  of  responsibility  for  administering 
almshouses  and  other  institutions  occurs  in 
the  cases  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  with 
respect  to  that  part  of  this  responsibility 
which  has  already  been  assumed  by  the  city 
governments.  in  such  cases  the  State  will 
assume  responsibility  for  all  outdoor  relief, 
while  responsibility  for  institutions  will  be  un¬ 
changed. 

FINANCING  PROGRAM 

Q.  How  will  the  program  be  financed? 

A.  In  view  of  the  financial  conditions  of 
most  counties,  their  tax  burdens  and  tax  de- 
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linquencies,  the  Committee  believes  it  is  wise 
and  just  for  the  State  to  assume  the  full  finan¬ 
cial  cost  of  the  public  assistance  service  in 
which  the  State  participates. 

RELIEF  TO  RIAL  ESTATE 

Q.  WiEI  this  mean  reduction  of  real  ©state 
taxation? 

A.  Yes.  At  present  the  Poor  Boards  are 
spending  approximately  $18,000,000  an¬ 
nually,  most  of  which  is  raised  by  a  direct 
tax  on  real  estate.  At  the  same  time  the 
counties  are  contributing  approximately  $2,- 
500,000  to  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund 
and  to  the  cost  of  administering  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Fund.  It  is  estimated  that  the 
reorganization  will  mean  an  annual  saving  of 
about  $10,000,000  in  direct  local  taxation. 

BUDGET 

Q.  How  will  the  State  relief  budget  be 
determined? 

A.  The  Committee  recommends  that  an 
appropriation  be  made  to  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Assistance  for  each  form  of  assist¬ 
ance — unemployment  and  general  relief,  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes, 
old  age  assistance  and  pensions  for  the  blind — 
on  the  basis  of  probable  expenditures  for  each 
service,  computed  from  the  records  of  local 
boards  during  the  most  recent  fiscal  period. 
It  also  recommends,  however,  that  an  addi¬ 
tional  appropriation  or  equalization  fund  be 
provided  which  may  be  allocated  to  any  fund 
as  necessity  requires. 

Q.  How  will  the  money  be  paid  to  the 
counties? 

A.  Funds  appropriated  biennially  to  the 
State  Department  of  Assistance  will  be  allo- 
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cated  among  the  counties  in  accordance  with 
a  reasonable  measure  of  need,  as  under  pres¬ 
ent  old  age  assistance  and  other  laws. 


ADMINISTRATION  COSTS 

Q.  Will  administration  costs  be  limited? 

A.  Yes.  The  Committee  believes  that  a 
reasonable  limitation  of  administration  cost 
is  necessary,  but  it  disapproves  the  policy  of 
limiting  this  cost  to  a  fixed  percentage  of 
the  total  appropriation,  since  this  plan  does 
not  encourage  thorough  investigation  and  ade¬ 
quate  supervision;  it  may  prevent  prompt 
elimination  from  relief  rolls  of  cases  no  longer 
needing  relief;  it  limits  accounting  services, 
and  this  may  prevent  adequate  safeguarding 
of  funds. 

Accordingly  the  Committee  recommends 
that  the  administrative  organization  for  the 
oandling  of  public  assistance  and  relief  ulti¬ 
mately  be  set  up  on  a  definite  budgetary  basis, 
//ith  a  budget  adopted  for  each  county  organi¬ 
sation  and  for  the  State  Department,  and  that 
appropriations  be  made  to  cover  these  budgets 
For  the  biennium,  with  some  allowance  for 
unforeseen  developments. 

Q.  Is  the  cost  of  administering  relief  in 
’ennsylvania  at  present  too  high? 

A.  No.  The  average  cost  of  administra- 
ion  of  unemployment  relief  in  Pennsylvania 
luring  April,  May  and  June,  1936,  was  12.9 
>er  cent  as  compared  with  an  average  of  15.5 
>er  cent  for  twenty-seven  states  reporting 
uch  figures.  Costs  of  administering  other 
•tate-aided  forms  of  assistance,  in  which  there 
i  5  less  frequent  change  in  the  roll  of  recip- 
2nts,  are  even  less. 
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ADVANTAGES  OF  CONSOLIDATION 


Q.  What  are  the  advantages  of  consolidat¬ 
ing  public  assistance  and  relief? 

A.  There  are  a  number  of  obvious  advan¬ 
tages.  In  each  county  there  are  in  most  in¬ 
stances  at  least  five  different  types  of  or¬ 
ganizations  administering  public  assistance 
and  relief.  These  are  unemployment  relief 
authorities,  mothers’  assistance  fund  boards 
(administering  also  old  age  assistance  and 
blind  pensions),  child-placing  authorities 
(usually  the  county  commissioners  or  the 
juvenile  court,  or  both,  in  addition  to  poor 
boards).  Consolidation  would  make  possible: 

1 .  The  establishment  of  definite  standards 
of  eligibility  for  assistance,  publicly  announced 
and,  as  far  as  practicable,  uniformly  applied. 

2.  The  granting  of  assistance  to  all  eligible 
applicants  without  favor  or  discrimination. 

3.  An  adequate  accounting  system  cover¬ 
ing  all  relief  and  assistance  expenditures,  with 
complete  and  unified  statistical  reporting  to 
the  State. 


4.  Through  more  efficient  organization 
and  competent  personnel,  chosen  on  the  basis 
of  merit,  the  most  economical  and  effective 
treatment  of  people  in  need,  in  accordance 
with  their  individual  circumstances. 


A  unified  system  of  relief  administration 
does  not  imply  that  all  cases  are  to  be  treated 
alike.  The  opportunity  for  assistance  in  keep¬ 
ing  with  needs  will  be  further  extended  anc 
developed  through  the  elimination  of  man> 
diversities  and  contradictions  existing  under 
the  present  system  of  divided  relief  services. 


For  example,  under  the  present  system 
there  are  frequently  cases  where  individua 
members  of  a  family  are  eligible  for  various 
types  of  relief — perhaps  mothers’  assistance 
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: old  age  assistance  or  unemployment  relief. 
Since  grants  in  turn  vary  under  these  several 
categories,  and  since  there  are  maximum  in¬ 
come  provisions  under  all  forms  of  assistance, 
complications  arise.  Incidents  may  be  cited 
rf  workers  from  as  many  as  three  depart¬ 
ments  visiting  one  family  and  filing  individual 
•eports.  This  overlapping  results  in  general 
confusion  and  unnecessary  expense. 

On  the  other  hand,  an  individual  in  need 
may  go  from  office  to  office  before  discover- 
ng  the  department  which  handles  cases  of 
he  particular  category  of  assistance  for  which 
ie  or  she  is  eligible.  Consolidation  would 
nean  one  agency  able  to  handle  all  types  of 
:ases,  without  unnecessary  uncertainty,  waste 
>r  hardship  to  the  needy. 

Q.  Would  consolidation  make  possible 
economies? 

A.  It  should  permit  substantial  economies 
n  administration  through  concentration  of 
xecutive  authority  and  reduction  of  overhead 
'xpense,  a  unified  auditing  system,  and  a  more 
fficient  case  work  service,  to  develop  and 
ise  the  resources  of  the  entire  family.  Over 
nd  above  this  it  should  result  in  a  more  hu¬ 
mane  and  satisfactory  care  of  all  those  in  dis- 
ress. 

STANDARDS  OF  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
I  AND  ELIGIBILITY 

1  Q.  Does  the  Committee  recommend  mini- 
lum  and  maximum  standards  for  relief 
1  rants? 

A.  The  Committee  proposes  no  fixed 
mount  of  grant  in  any  field  of  public  assist- 
nce.  Instead  it  recommends  a  formula  for 
rriving  at  a  basic  standard,  namely,  the  dif- 
srence  between  available  income  of  the 
smily  and  the  actual  cost  of  purchasing 


necessities  at  the  minimum  level  of  health 
and  decency  in  the  particular  community.  The 
Committee  proposes  the  elimination  of  spe¬ 
cific  maximum  grants  expressed  in  the  law 
in  terms  of  dollars  and  therefore  unrelated  to 
changing  prices.  The  State  Department  of 
Assistance  is  to  be  required  to  make  periodic 
reports  for  each  county  on  the  actual  prices 
of  the  minimum  essentials  of  life  on  the  basis 
of  which  minimum  standards  of  assistance 
may  be  formulated. 


Q.  What  eligibility  requirements  for  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  are  proposed? 

A.  The  Committee  recommends: 

1 .  That  the  basis  of  eligibility  for  all  those 
services  to  be  administered  by  the  County 
Boards  shall  be  actual  need  of  public  assist¬ 
ance,  and 


2.  That  the  standards  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  individuals  or  families 
shall  be  eligible  for  aid,  and  the  amount  of 
aid  to  which  they  shall  be  entitled,  under 
the  various  laws  governing  all  forms  of  pub¬ 
lic  assistance,  be  harmonized,  and  so  far  as 
possible  equalized  in  their  application  to  per¬ 
sons  in  substantially  the  same  circumstances. 


PERSONNEL  QUALIFICATIONS 


Q.  What  does  the  Committee  recommend 
concerning  administrative  personnel? 

A.  It  strongly  recommends  the  permanent 
establishment  of  a  merit  system  in  all  parts  ol 
the  public  assistance  service.  In  fact,  the 
Committee  feels  that  the  success  of  its  pro¬ 
posed  program  would  largely  depend  upon  the 
selection  of  competent  personnel  as  a  resull 
of  competitive  examination,  and  their  pro¬ 
motion  for  merit  alone. 


. 
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UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  AND 
UNEMPLOYABLES 


Q.  Why  should  unemployment  relief  be 
placed  on  a  permanent  basis? 

A.  On  the  basis  of  available  information, 
unless  some  major  new  development  occurs 
which  cannot  now  be  foreseen,  Pennsylvania 
will  have  a  large  number  of  unemployed  per¬ 
sons  for  many  years  to  come. 

Q.  Is  it  possible  to  estimate  the  extent  of 
unemployment  in  the  future? 

A.  Yes,  for  the  immediate  future,  subject 
to  many  limitations.  On  the  basis  of  avail¬ 
able  indexes  of  employment,  of  past  experi¬ 
ence  and  present  trends,  it  is  estimated  that 
i  the  number  of  unemployed  persons  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  during  1937  will  probably  average  ap¬ 
proximately  752,000.  This  is  a  much  smaller 
number  than  the  average  in  1936,  and  a  re¬ 
duction  of  about  50  per  cent  from  the  peak 
af  the  depression. 

Q.  How  many  will  need  relief? 

A.  It  is  estimated  that  during  1937  the 
average  direct  or  work  relief  load  will  be  ap¬ 
proximately  332,000  to  352,000  families.  Of 
this  number,  an  average  of  110,000  to  120,- 
300  families  will  probably  be  dependent  on 
direct  unemployment  relief  provided  by  the 
State. 

Q.  How  does  the  Committee  propose  to 
treat  those  considered  unemployable  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  Federal  regulations  concerning  em¬ 
ployables  on  the  Work  Programs? 

A.  When  they  are  not  eligible  for  old  age 
aensions  or  some  other  special  form  of  relief, 
unemployables,  so-called,  may  be  helped  by 
flState  funds  in  the  same  way  as  other  unem¬ 
ployed  persons. 
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Q.  Is  if  anticipated  that  the  Federal  Se¬ 
curity  Act’s  provisions  for  unemployment  com¬ 
pensation  and  old  age  insurance  will  reduce 
the  need  for  unemployment  relief? 

A.  The  number  of  unemployed  persons 
who  will  require  relief  in  the  more  distanl 
future  will,  of  course,  be  substantially  reducec 
by  the  unemployment  compensation  system  re¬ 
cently  introduced  into  Pennsylvania.  Under 
this  system,  however,  only  about  two-thirds 
of  the  gainfully  employed  workers  in  the  State 
will  be  entitled  to  benefits,  and  these  benefits 
will  extend  for  a  limited  period.  In  any  event, 
such  a  plan  cannot  become  operative  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  until  1938. 


AID  TO  DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Q.  What  changes  are  proposed  which  will 
affect  work  for  widowed  mothers  and  depend¬ 
ent  children? 

A.  It  is  recommended  that  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  law  be  broadened  to  take  full  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  provision  of  aid  to  dependent  chil¬ 
dren  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act. 

Q.  What  is  the  extent  of  Federal  aid  for 
dependent  children  as  provided  by  the  Se¬ 
curity  Act? 

A.  The  term  “dependent  child”  as  used 
in  the  Social  Security  Act  means  a  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  “who  has  been  deprived 
of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
death,  continued  absence  from  the  home,  or 
physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a  parent,  and 
who  is  living  with  his  father,  mother,  grand¬ 
father,  grandmother,  brother,  sister,  step¬ 
father,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle,  or  aunt,  in  a  place  of  residence  main¬ 
tained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as 
his  or  their  own  home.” 
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OLD  ACE  PENSIONS 

Q.  What  changes  are  proposed  with  re¬ 
gard  to  old  age  assistance? 

A.  The  Committee  recommends  that  the 
Did  Age  Assistance  Fund  Act  be  amended  so 
as  to  assure  assistance  with  Federal  Aid  to 
versons  65  years  of  age  and  over  (instead  of 
70  years  of  age  and  over,  under  the  present 
act) ,  as  permitted  under  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act  of  1935.  The  Federal  Govern- 
nent  will  provide  up  to  $15  monthly  for  each 
aged  person  receiving  State  assistance. 

WHEN  WILL  THE  PLAN  BE  PUT  INTO 
EFFECT? 

Q.  How  soon  is  it  proposed  that  the  re- 
arganszation  be  carried  out? 

A.  The  Committee  recommends  that  its 
program  be  carried  out  as  soon  as  the  neces¬ 
sary  legislation  has  been  passed,  or  before 
lanuary  1,  1938. 
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A  MESSAGE  TO  THE  PEOPLE 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 


The  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Relief,  popularly  known  as  the  Goodrich  commit¬ 
tee,  has  submitted  to  Governor  Earle  seven  recommen¬ 
dations  proposing  a  sweeping  reorganization  and 
consolidation  of  all  forms  of  public  assistance  under 
State  supervision  with  local  control. 

Major  recommendations  call  for  a  permanent  organ¬ 
ization  for  the  handling  of  unemployment  relief,  and 
the  consolidation  of  its  supervision,  together  with  that 
of  other  assistance  services  in  a  new  State  department, 
to  be  known  as  the  Department  of  Assistance. 

Of  equal  importance  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  tax¬ 
payer  is  a  recommendation  that  the  State’s  two- 
hundred-year-old  poor  board  system,  supported  by  a 
direct  tax  on  real  estate,  be  abolished,  and  that  all 
forms  of  assistance  in  the  homes  be  financed  by  the 
State  through  budgeted  appropriations. 

THE  NEED  FOR  SUCH  REORGANIZATION 

The  outstanding  features  of  Pennsylvania’s  assist¬ 
ance  machinery  are  its  complexity  and  lack  of  uni¬ 
formity.  It  remained  for  the  depression,  with  hundreds 
of  thousands  dependent  on  relief,  to  focus  public 
attention  on  its  inadequacy  and  contradictions. 
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In  the  past,  due  to  the  entrenchment  of  the  State’s 
425  poor  boards,  represented  by  nearly  1,000  office 
holders,  efforts  have  been  directed  toward  reform 
rather  than  to  fundamental  change.  Progress  that  has 
been  made  has  been  in  the  form  of  withdrawals  of 
responsibility,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund,  established  in  1913,  and,  more  recently,  the 
establishment  of  old  age  assistance  and  blind  pensions. 

Establishment  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
in  the  summer  of  1932,  through  which  all  State  and 
Federal  funds  for  unemployment  relief  have  since  been 
spent,  admitted  failure  of  the  old  system. 

Governor  Earle  came  into  office  shortly  after  a  Wel¬ 
fare  Department  report  had  revealed  the  slipshod 
manner  in  which  poor  boards  had  distributed  the  $10,- 
000,000  First  Talbot  Act  Fund,  appropriated  for  dis¬ 
bursement  by  the  State  Legislature  late  in  1931,  when 
the  first  of  a  series  of  crises  was  caused  by  the  policy 
of  hand-to-mouth  planning.  Since  1931  not  a  single 
year  has  passed  without  an  emergency  arising,  involv¬ 
ing  several  times,  as  in  the  spring  of  1936,  a  complete 
stoppage  of  relief. 

ORDER  OUT  OF  CHAOS 

In  December,  1935,  Governor  Earle  appointed  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and 
Relief  to  study  the  entire  question,  with  a  view  to  sub¬ 
stituting  for  the  present  chaotic  condition,  an  efficient 
State-wide  system  providing  a  realistic  approach  to 
this  greatest  of  all  present-day  problems. 

The  Committee’s  recommendations,  supported  by  the 
findings  of  a  technical  staff  during  the  past  year,  are 
herein  presented  to  the  public,  together  with  a  brief 
summary,  giving  reasons  for  the  Committee’s  decisions. 
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RECOMMENDATIONS 

1.  The  Future  Need  for  Public  Assistance 

That  a  State-wide  program  of  public  assistance  and 
relief  to  meet  the  present  need  and  adjustable  to  chang¬ 
ing  conditions  in  the  future  be  maintained  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

The  wide  range  of  existing  public  assistance  and 
relief  services  represents  the  response  of  the  State  to 
the  recognized  needs  of  hundreds  of  thousands  of  its 
people.  The  State  has  already  accepted  its  responsibility 
to  assure  assistance  to  these  unfortunates.  These  needs 
fluctuate.  Certain  forms  and  kinds  of  problems  are 
known  to  be  fairly  constant  and  universal,  such  as  old 
age,  blindness,  orphanhood,  and  widowhood.  Others, 
such  as  unemployment  relief,  rise  and  fall  with  chang¬ 
ing  economic  and  social  conditions.  The  Committee  is 
certain  that  State-wide  public  assistance  and  relief 
cannot  be  dispensed  with.  The  outlook  for  the  imme¬ 
diate  future  indicates  that  the  need  for  help  will  con¬ 
tinue,  although  changing  in  size  and  type. 

II.  A  Unified  Program 

That  Pennsylvania’s  program  of  public  assistance  of 
needy  persons  at  home — including  general  poor  relief, 
unemployment  relief,  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their 
own  homes  (known  as  mothers’  assistance),  and  in 
foster  homes,  old  age  assistance,  and  aid  to  the  blind — 
be  unified  and  simplified  and  be  administered  through  a 
single  public  organization  in  each  county,  subject  to 
supervision  by  a  single  permanent  department  of  the 
State  government. 

The  consolidation  of  administration  of  all  public 
assistance  services  will  eliminate  confusion  and  conflict 
in  policy,  will  avoid  duplication  and  facilitate  eco¬ 
nomical  and  efficient  operation,  and  will  protect  the 
person  in  need  against  delay,  neglect,  and  unnecessary 
hardship.  The  value  of  consolidation  is  already  ap¬ 
parent  in  the  operation  of  the  Mothers’  Assistance 
Fund  boards,  which  have  also  taken  over  the  adminis- 
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tration  of  old  age  assistance  and  blind  pensions.  Ex¬ 
perience  shows  that  administrative  costs  per  unit  of 
service  are  substantially  reduced  as  the  volume  of 
service  under  a  single  organization  increases. 

III.  State  Organization  and  Administration 

That  locally  administered  public  assistance  of  indi¬ 
viduals  and  families  in  homes  be  supervised  and  stand¬ 
ardized  by  the  State  government  through  a  new  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Assistance. 

The  State  government  has  an  obligation  to  assure 
reasonably  equal  opportunity  for  public  help  to  all  its 
citizens  who  are  in  need.  It  must,  therefore,  establish 
and  enforce  basic  general  standards  determining  the 
conditions  under  which  needy  persons,  wherever  they 
may  live,  shall  be  entitled  to  public  help,  and  the  forms 
and  amounts  of  help  which  shall  be  available  to  them. 

This  involves  State  supervision  of  local  administration, 
but  not  direct  State  administration  of  assistance.  Re¬ 
definition  of  State  and  local  responsibilities,  providing 
an  adequate  measure  of  home  rule  along  with  adequate 
State  supervision,  can  best  be  attained  by  creation  of 
a  new  State  Department  of  Assistance,  replacing  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  absorbing  certain 
functions  of  the  Department  of  Welfare.  This  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Assistance  should  be  administered  by  an  execu¬ 
tive  of  cabinet  rank,  appointed  by  the  Governor.  There 
should  also  be  a  State  Board  of  Assistance  appointed 
for  overlapping  terms  of  six  years  by  the  Governor  to 
observe  and  advise  in  matters  of  administration,  to 
recommend  and  approve  rules  and  regulations  and  to 
assure  a  fair  review  of  administrative  decisions  affect¬ 
ing  the  rights  of  applicants  and  recipients  of  aid.  Such 
a  consolidation  of  State  supervision  will  make  possible 
important  economies  in  the  organization  and  use  of 
personnel  and  in  general  operations,  will  permit  flexible 
contraction  or  expansion  of  the  organization  as  needs 
require,  and  will  insure  unity  of  the  policy  and  pro¬ 
cedure  under  a  single  leadership.  It  will  also  permit 
more  effective  cooperation  with  the  Federal  government. 

IV.  Local  Organization  and  Administration 

That  direct  administration  of  general  outdoor  relief, 
unemployment  relief,  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their 
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own  homes  (mothers’  assistance)  or  in  foster  homes, 
old  age  assistance,  and  aid  to  the  blind,  be  under  the 
immediate  direction  of  a  County  Board  of  Assistance  in 
each  county,  composed  of  representative  citizens  of  the 
local  community,  serving  without  pay  except  for  neces¬ 
sary  expenses,  and  charged  with  the  responsibility  for 
determining  policies  of  public  assistance  to  be  applied 
in  the  county,  subject  to  minimum  standards  established 
by  the  State  Department  of  Assistance ; 

That  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Boards,  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Fund  Boards  and  the  Emergency  Relief 
Boards,  where  they  exist,  be  abolished  and  their  func¬ 
tions  taken  over  by  the  County  Boards  of  Assistance ; 

That  the  county,  district,  township,  and  borough  Poor 
Boards  be  abolished  immediately  and  their  powers, 
duties,  rights,  and  privileges  with  respect  to  outdoor 
relief  and  the  care  of  dependent  children  be  transferred 
to  the  County  Board  of  Assistance,  and  their  powers, 
duties,  rights,  and  privileges  with  respect  to  almshouse 
and  other  institutional  care  be  transferred  to  the  County 
Commissioners  of  the  county;  with  the  further  pro¬ 
vision  that  persons  now  serving  as  Directors  of  the  Poor 
shall  become  employees  of  the  County  Commissioners 
until  the  expiration  of  the  terms  now  being  served,  and 
that  the  County  Commissioners  shall  also  be  charged 
with  ultimate  residual  responsibility,  now  lodged  with 
the  poor  districts,  to  provide  assistance  for  such  needy 
persons  as  may  fail  to  receive  aid  from  other  sources. 

Responsible  participation  of  local  citizens  in  adapt¬ 
ing  State  policies  to  local  needs,  in  the  direct  admin¬ 
istration  of  public  assistance  in  local  communities,  is 
essential.  This  can  be  achieved  through  the  creation  of 
a  unified  Board  of  Assistance  in  each  county  to  take 
the  place  of  Poor  Boards,  Mothers’  Assistance  Boards, 

Old  Age  Assistance  Boards,  and  Emergency  Relief 
Boards.  Subject  to  minimum  requirements  fixed  by 
the  State  Department  of  Assistance,  these  County 
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Boards  of  Assistance  would  approve  policies  and  stand¬ 
ards,  modes  of  procedure,  and  the  extent  of  organiza¬ 
tion  required  for  local  administration. 

V.  Financial  Problems 

That  the  financial  cost  of  public  assistance  in  all  the 
forms  to  be  administered  by  the  County  Boards  of 
Assistance  be  assumed  by  the  State; 

That  specific  appropriations  be  made  to  the  State 
Department  of  Assistance  for  each  form  of  public  assist¬ 
ance,  and  that  an  additional  appropriation  to  a  reserve 
fund  be  made  to  the  State  Department  of  Assistance, 
which  can  be  allocated  to  any  one  of  these  funds,  or  to 
the  payment  of  necessary  additional  services  undertaken 
by  County  Boards  of  Assistance  in  accordance  with  law. 

At  present  the  Poor  Boards  in  the  counties  are 
spending  approximately  $18,000,000,  annually  raised  by 
a  direct  tax  on  real  estate.  In  addition,  the  counties 
are  paying  approximately  one-third  of  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  for  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  and  up  to 
six  per  cent  of  the  cost  of  administering  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Fund.  The  participation  of  counties  in 
these  two  State-aided  programs,  which  cost  the  counties 
approximately  $2,500,000  during  the  past  year,  is 
mandatory.  In  view  of  the  financial  conditions  of  most 
counties,  their  tax  burdens  and  tax  delinquencies,  the 
Committee  believes  it  is  wise  and  just  for  the  State  to 
assume  the  full  financial  cost  of  the  public  assistance 
services  in  which  the  State  participates.  This  will  repre¬ 
sent  a  saving  of  approximately  $10,000,000  annually  in 
local  taxation. 

VI.  A.  Coverage  of  Assistance 

That  the  Commonwealth  retain  for  the  present  at 
least,  Mothers’  Assistance  (aid  to  dependent  children), 
old  age  assistance  and  blind  pensions,  as  classifications 
of  assistance  services  to  facilitate  the  use  of  Federal 
grants-in-aid  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  for 
each  of  these  services; 

That  the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Act  be  amended 
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so  as  to  assure  assistance  with  Federal  aid,  for  additional 
dependent  children  under  sixteen  years  of  age,  includ¬ 
ing  any  child  “who  has  been  deprived  of  parental  sup¬ 
port  or  care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  home,  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity  of  a 
parent,”  and  who  is  living  in  the  home  of  other  close 
relatives,  as  permitted  under  the  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  of  1935; 

That  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Fund  Act  be  amended 
so  as  to  assure  assistance  with  Federal  aid,  to  aged  per¬ 
sons  65  years  of  age  and  over  (instead  of  70  years  of 
age  and  over  under  the  present  act) ,  as  permitted  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  of 
1935; 

That  County  Boards  of  Assistance  administer  a  gen¬ 
eral  relief  program  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Assistance,  thus  combining  the  outdoor 
relief  responsibilities  of  the  State  and  County  Emergency 
Relief  Boards  with  those  of  the  Poor  Boards,  in  order 
to  aid  those  individuals  in  need  who  would  not  be  eligible 
under  the  present  or  the  recommended  amendments  of 
the  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Act,  or  of  the  Old  Age 
Assistance  Fund  Act,  or  under  the  present  Pension 
Fund  for  the  Blind  Act ; 

That  public  assistance  shall  be  administered  in  such  a 
way  as  to  afford  every  possible  incentive  to  beneficiaries 
of  aid  to  strive  to  regain  their  power  of  self-maintenance 
and  to  discharge  their  proper  responsibilities  to  them¬ 
selves,  to  their  dependents  and  to  the  community. 

These  proposed  changes  will  make  it  possible  for 
the  Commonwealth  to  avail  itself  of  the  maximum  pro¬ 
visions  of  grants-in-aid  from  the  Federal  government. 

The  Federal  government  will  provide  on  a  monthly 
basis  up  to  $6.00  for  one  child,  and  $4.00  for  each 
additional  child,  and  up  to  $15.00  for  each  aged  or 
each  blind  person  receiving  a  pension  in  the  State,  if  they 
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meet  the  eligibility  requirements  specified  in  the 
Federal  act.  The  expansion  of  the  program  will  bring 
some  additional  cost  upon  the  State,  which,  however, 
will  be  somewhat  compensated  for  by  the  transfer  of 
these  cases  from  unemployment  relief  funds,  poor  re¬ 
lief,  and  other  similar  funds. 

Combining  the  outdoor  relief  functions  of  the  Poor 
Boards  with  the  unemployment  relief  responsibility  of 
the  State  will,  in  essence,  set  up  a  general  relief  pro¬ 
gram,  State-supervised  and  financed,  and  administered 
through  the  County  Boards  of  Assistance.  The  various 
services  can  be  harmonized  in  so  far  as  possible  in 
administration. 


VI.  B.  Eligibility  and  Adequacy. 

That  the  requirements  for  determining  the  eligibility 
of  individuals  or  families  for  aid  among  the  various 
types  of  assistance  be  standardized  in  so  far  as  possible 
in  administration ; 

That  the  basis  of  eligibility  for  all  forms  of  assistance 
to  be  administered  under  the  new  County  Boards  of 
Assistance  shall  be  as  nearly  similar  as  possible  for  all 
services,  namely,  the  actual  need  of  assistance ; 

That  the  amount  of  the  grant  available  to  any  eligible 
dependent  person  shall  be  the  extent  of  this  need, 
established  in  accordance  with  administrative  regula¬ 
tions  of  the  State  Department  of  Assistance,  allowing 
for  fluctuations  in  living  costs; 

That  the  present  plan  of  providing  assistance  or  re¬ 
lief  in  cash  should  be  continued; 

That  a  program  for  necessary  medical  care  should  be 
included  among  the  services  provided  to  dependent 
persons. 

The  Committee  sees  no  logic  in  specifying  in  the  law 
the  maximum  amount  for  a  monthly  grant  allowed  in 
the  three  assistance  services — mothers’  aid,  old  age 
assistance,  and  blind  pensions — with  amounts  which 
obviously  differ  among  the  services,  which  vary  from 
time  to  time  and  from  place  to  place,  and  which, 
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especially  for  mothers  and  children,  are  lower  than 
living  costs  at  even  a  minimum  level  of  health  and 
decency.  We  believe  that  leeway  in  administration,  as 
allowed  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  the 
establishment  of  their  grants,  is  more  desirable  than 
maximum  limits  set  by  law.  Under  such  a  plan,  grants 
are  based  on  need  computed  on  the  basis  of  a  budget, 
covering  the  actual  cost  of  necessities,  and  adjusted  by 
administrative  regulations  for  deductions  because  of 
available  resources  of  the  applicant  or  his  family 
properly  applicable  to  current  living  expense.  A  wise 
administrator  thus  can  make  the  best  use  of  the 
available  appropriations  in  terms  of  individual  cases 
and  need  not  be  forced  to  hold  rigidly  to  a  maximum 
amount  obviously  below  that  needed  by  many  of  those 
receiving  aid. 

The  Committee  believes  that  the  budgets  should  be 
adjusted  to  actual  prices  of  necessities  in  the  various 
communities  and  that  the  new  State  Department  of 
Assistance  should  be  instructed  to  secure  data  at  rea¬ 
sonably  frequent  intervals  on  the  actual  cost  in  the 
several  counties  of  the  necessary  items  entering  into 
the  budget  of  families  receiving  assistance. 


VII.  Merit  System 

That  all  officers  and  employees  in  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Assistance,  other  than  those  in  policy-determin¬ 
ing  positions,  and  all  officers  and  employees  under  all 
County  Boards  of  Assistance,  be  placed  under  the  merit 
system. 

While  the  Committee  is  not  yet  prepared  to  recom¬ 
mend  the  details  of  a  merit  system  for  the  assistance 
services,  it  strongly  favors  the  establishment  of  such  a 
system  by  act  of  the  legislature.  The  merit  system  is 
now  widely  prevalent  in  the  public  service  of  the 
United  States,  has  been  endorsed  by  leaders  of  public 
opinion  in  many  fields,  is  held  in  high  esteem  by  the 
general  public,  and  has  contributed  much  to  better 
government.  That  it  is  greatly  needed  in  the  assistance 
services  of  the  State  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  in 
several  states  it  has  been  introduced  voluntarily  by  the 
departments  administering  unemployment  relief. 
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THE  NEXT  STEP 

Recommendations  made  by  the  Pennsylvania  Com¬ 
mittee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  will  be  the 
subject  of  legislative  action  during  1937.  Together 
they  are  designed  to  give  Pennsylvania  a  coordinated, 
common  sense  public  assistance  program  which  will  be 
adequate  to  protect  the  health  and  future  of  persons  in 
need,  and  at  the  same  time  give  assurance  that  public 
funds  provided  for  relief  will  be  guarded  carefully  and 
spent  wisely.  Advantages  to  both  recipients  of  relief 
and  to  those  who  must  pay  the  bill  may  be  summarized 
as  follows : 

Substitution  for  the  present  archaic  system,  with 
its  tangle  of  overlapping  boards,  a  State-wide  sys¬ 
tem  supervised  by  the  State  but  with  local  adminis¬ 
trative  control. 

Definite  economies  in  operation  as  a  result  of  uni¬ 
form  auditing,  consolidation  of  offices,  and  elimination 
of  duplication  in  case  wrork. 

Assurance  of  efficient  personnel  through  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  the  merit  system  in  the  selection,  assignment 
and  promotion  of  such  personnel. 

Relief  to  real  estate  through  the  abolition  of  the 
poor  boards  and  the  financing  through  indirect  taxa¬ 
tion  by  the  State  of  all  assistance  to  individuals  or 
families  in  their  homes. 

Uniformity  in  the  distribution  of  relief  to  those  in 
need,  by  centralizing  in  each  community  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  various  categories  of  relief,  such  as 
mothers’  assistance,  old  age  assistance,  blind  pensions 
and  unemployment  relief. 
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Making  possible  uniform  and  complete  statistical 
records  of  those  receiving  relief  in  order  that  precise 
information  will  be  available  at  all  times  for  intelli¬ 
gent  planning  and  action. 

Enabling  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  to  enjoy  to  the 
fullest  extent  grants-in-aid  made  available  by  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  through  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  requirements  of  the  Act. 

Widespread  knowledge  and  understanding  of  the 
committee’s  recommendations  is  recognized  as  the 
greatest  guarantee  that  they  will  be  put  into  effect. 

A  CITIZENS’  PROGRAM 

Membership  of  the  Goodrich  Committee  brought  to 
the  conference  table  widely  divergent  points  of  view. 
But,  when  divergent  viewpoints  were  debated,  common 
agreement  was  reached  on  each  proposal.  It  is  a  matter 
of  Committee  record  that  each  recommendation  was 
approved  in  principle  without  a  dissenting  vote. 

To  the  members  of  the  Committee,  the  exchange  of 
viewpoints,  the  debate,  at  times  warm,  but  invariably 
contributing  to  agreement  and  understanding,  has 
proved  a  graphic  experience  in  democracy.  To  them 
it  has  brought  home  vividly  the  appreciation  that  the 
problem  of  unemployment  and  public  assistance,  while 
grave  and  challenging,  is  to  be  feared  only  when  the 
community  refuses  to  face  it  intelligently  and  cour¬ 
ageously. 

The  Committee  feels  that  it  has  charted  a  way  for 
Pennsylvania  which,  if  enacted  into  law,  may  serve  as 
an  example  to  the  rest  of  the  nation.  It  believes  that  al¬ 
most  any  group  of  responsible  citizens  of  the  State, 
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confronted  with  the  same  factual  information,  would 
propose  substantially  the  same  program.  It  is  con¬ 
fident  that  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  will  see  it  as  a 
truly  American  approach  to  the  whole  problem. 


The  complete  report  may  he  obtained  by  writing 
to  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief 
3340  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia 


December  15,  1936 
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PERTINENT  FACTS  ABOUT  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN  PENNSYLVANIA 

I.  During  September,  1936,  a  total  of  $23,182,242  was  spent  for 
unemployment  relief  and  various  forms  of  public  assistance 
provided  as  follows : 

Federal  State  Local 

$15,860,170  $6,164,034  $1,158,038 

II.  On  October  30,  1936,  approximately  1,500,000  persons  re¬ 
ceived  public  assistance  in  one  form  or  another.  The  num¬ 
bers  by  categories  were: 

State  Emergency  Relief  Administration .  431,000 


Federal  Works  Program  .  925,000 

Old  Age  Assistance .  52,500 

Mothers’  Assistance  .  30,800 

Blind  Pensions  .  9,400 

Veterans’  Relief .  4,200 

Dependent  Children  .  15,200 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief  (exclusive  of  approximately 
13,000  persons  in  almshouses)  .  97,000 

III.  In  each  county  there  are  nine  distinct  types  of  public  assist¬ 
ance  administered  by  at  least  five  independent  organiza¬ 
tions  : 

County  or  Area  Emergency  Relief. 

Mothers’  Assistance. 

Old  Age  Assistance. 

Blind  Pensions. 

County,  Township,  Borough,  or  District  Poor  Relief. 

County  Commissioners  (care  of  dependent  children). 
Juvenile  Courts  (care  of  dependent  children). 

Veterans’  Relief. 

Works  Progress  Administration. 

IV.  These  organizations  are  in  turn  supervised  by  four  State¬ 
wide  organizations : 

State  Department  of  AVelfare. 

Mothers’  Assistance. 

Old  Age  Assistance. 

Blind  Pensions. 

In  some  measure  Poor  Relief  and  Child  Care. 

State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

Veterans’  Commission  in  the  State  Department  of  Military 
Affairs. 

State  Office  of  the  Federal  Works  Progress  Administration. 
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Foreword 


In  recent  years,  a  concern  for  the  volume  and  cost  of  public  depend¬ 
ency  has  often  obscured  the  necessity  for  increasing  knowledge  of  its  char¬ 
acter.  So  urgent  were  the  immediate  and  obvious  needs  that  those  responsible 
for  administration  did  not  always  have  the  time  to  examine  in  general  terms 
the  composition  of  the  population  they  were  assisting,  and  often  shared  with 
the  public  at  large  a  general  ignorance  as  to  the  characteristics  of  the 
persons  who  were  receiving  aid  and  the  underlying  factors  that  explained  or 
accompanied  their  need. 

As  it  became  evident,  however,  that  public  assistance  ana  relief  were 
not  merely  passing  problems  of  an  emergency,  to  be  dealt  with  on  a  makeshift 
basis,  a  detailed  understanding  of  the  special  characteristics  of  persons 
receiving  relief  ceased  to  be  a  more  or  less  academic  luxury,  and  became, 
instead,  an  indispensable  basis  of  administrative  efficiency.  Policies  and 
laws,  in  ever  increasing  degree,  are  aimed  at  the  assistance  of  those  who 
are  in  need  for  certain  specific  reasons,  such  as  old  age,  widowhood,  orphan¬ 
hood,  invalidism,  and  the  like,  and  these  problems  must,  therefore,  be  meas¬ 
ured  on  both  a  qualitative  and  a  quantitative  basis.  Furthermore,  research 
into  the  characteristics  of  the  large  residual  group  of  recipients  of  general 
relief  is  an  important  step  toward  a  better  understanding  of  the  causes  of 
their  dependency. 

In  its  effort  to  appraise  the  extent  and  the  nature  of  the  problems 
of  assistance  and  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  and  Relief  was  glad  to  avail  itself  of  the  opportunity  pres¬ 
ented  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  to  sponsor  a  State-wide  research 
project  directed  toward  analyzing  the  characteristics  of  the  relief  popula¬ 
tion,  as  represented  on  the  rolls  of  the  three  most  extensive  public  relief 
enterprises,  namely,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  the  Poor  Relief  au¬ 
thorities  throughout  the  State,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program. 

The  results  of  this  study,  extending  over  more  than  a  year,  and  reach¬ 
ing  into  every  county  of  Pennsylvania,  are  presented  in  this  report.  The 
Committee  has  been  enabled  from  time  to  timo  during  its  own  deliberations  to 
have  access  to  partial  returns  and  tentative  findings  of  the  study,  which 
have  proved  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance.  It  believes  that  other  stu¬ 
dents  of  public  relief  will  find  this  complete  report  useful,  both  for  the 
light  it  throws  upon  present  experience  in  a  typical  Commonwealth,  and  as  a 
stimulus  and  possible  starting  point  for  further  intensive  exploration  of 
significant  aspects  of  public  assistance  here  and  elsewhere. 

The  Committee  is  indebted  to  the  technical  staff  of  the  projeot  for 
exceedingly  able  service  in  bringing  this  far-flung  and  complicated  project 
to  successful  completion.  Its  deep  appreciation  is  also  extended  to  State 
and  local  officials  and  staffs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
the  Works  Progress  Administration,  and  the  hundreds  of  poor  districts  through¬ 
out  the  State,  for  their  cooperation  in  making  records  available  for  study. 
Many  organizations  and  individuals  have  generously  donated  office  space  and 
facilities  for  the  study.  Special  acknowledgment  is  due  to  Mr.  Clarkson 
Stevens,  of  the  Regional  Statistical  Office  of  the  Works  Progress  Adminis¬ 
tration,  in  Philadelphia,  and  to  Mr.  M.  J.  Grimes,  Director  of  the  State 
Farm  Show  Building,  in  Harrisburg. 

Among  many  persons  whose  advice  and  assistance  have  been  most  help¬ 
ful,  special  gratitude  is  due  to  Mr.  Edwin  Niederbergor,  State  Coordinator 
of  Statistical  Projects,  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration;  Dr.  J.  Rudolph 
F.  Stier,  now  of  the  Coordinating  Committee,  Washington,  and  formerly  Region¬ 
al  Research  Supervisor  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration;  Dr.  Howard  Myers, 
Director  of  Social  Research,  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration,  who,  at  a 
critical  moment,  made  funds  exceeding  $3,000  available  for  continuance  of 
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important  parts  of  the  project;  and  lir.  Emmett  Welch,  Director  of  Research 
and  Statistics,  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  for  consistent  coopera¬ 
tion  from  the  beginning  and  for  reading  certain  sections  of  the  manuscript. 


Herbert  F.  Goodrich,  Chairman 


Introduction 


Historical  Background.  Beginning  with  its  ancient  system  of  local 
outdoor  poor  relief  and  almshouse  care,  Pennsylvania,  as  a  state,  in  the 
course  of  time  added  to  these  a  system  of  Mothers'  Assistance  (a  responsi¬ 
bility  shared  with  the  counties).  Old  Age  Assistance,  Pensions  for  the  Blind, 
Veterans'  Relief,  and  Unemployment  Relief.  The  counties  themselves,  through 
the  Courts  and  Poor  Districts,  retained  jurisdiction  over  needy  dependent 
children.  This  multiplicity  of  agencies,  with  their  different  methods  of 
record  keeping  and  reporting,  frequently  obscured  both  the  magnitude  and  the 
nature  of  the  total  problem. 

Overlapping  of  functions  further  complicated  the  situation  both  for 
applicants  and  for  the  general  public,  and,  in  spite  of  efforts  to  accurately 
define  jurisdictions,  the  emergency  unemployment  relief  administrations  ten¬ 
ded  to  give  help  not  only  to  the  families  of  those  who  were  left  without  funds 
because  of  unemployment,  but  also  large  numbers  of  other  persons  whose  need 
for  help  was  just  as  great,  even  though  unemployment  might  not  be  the  direct 
or  chief  cause  of  their  distress.  This  tendency  was  accelerated  by  the  crea¬ 
tion  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  the  assumption  of 
partial  responsibility  for  unemployment  relief  by  the  Federal  Government, 
since  it  meant  that  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  was  the  only  agency  with 
resources  great  enough  to  provide  adequately  for  large  numbers  of  persons. 
Furthermore,  legislative  enactments,  which  presumably  made  provision  for 
special  categories  of  need,  were  often  in  practice  ineffectual,  because  suffi¬ 
cient  funds  for  providing  the  classes  in  question  were  not  supplied  by  the 
state  or  local  authorities.  In  addition  local  poor  authorities,  dependent  on 
a  limited  taxing  power,  frequently  turned  as  many  cases  as  possible  over  to 
the  better  equipped  agencies. 

Both  the  Federal  and  State  Governments  always  had  officially  objected 
to  the  use  of  unemployment  relief  funds  for  the  care  of  so-called  "unemploy- 
ables"  who,  it  was  argued,  are  ultimately  a  local  responsibility  unless 
otherwise  specifically  provided  for.  The  Federal  Government  finally  attempt¬ 
ed  to  enforce  its  policy  by  limiting  its  participation  in  unemployment  relief 
to  the  provision  of  employment  at  security  wages  to  employable  workers.  Fed¬ 
eral  funds  for  direct  relief  were  curtailed  and  then  stopped.  To  existing 
State  and  local  machinery  was  added  a  Federal  organization  for  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  large-scale  Works  Program  which,  while  it  failed  to  transfer  all 
employable  cases  to  its  roll6,  did  absorb  the  great  majority. 

While  the  Federal  Works  Program  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
provided  for  most  of  those  who  needed  relief,  the  425  Poor  Districts  of  the 
State  were  responsible  for  the  care  of  a  varying  number  of  persons,  many  of 
whom  had  either  been  turned  back  by  the  unemployment  relief  authorities,  in 
their  efforts  to  confine  their  aid  to  the  "unemployed",  or  who  had  continued 
to  receive  poor  relief  in  the  absence  of  adequate  funds  for  Old  Age  Assis¬ 
tance,  Mothers’  Assistance,  or  Blind  Pensions.  Thus,  three  agencies  of 
government,  one  Federal,  one  State,  and  one  local,  together  supplied  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  with  a  general  relief  program. 

Although  unemployables  were  declared  to  be  a  state  or  local  respon¬ 
sibility,  the  passage  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  2/  made  it  possible 


l/  Provision  was  also  made  for  maternal  and  child  health,  crippled  children, 
—  child  welfare  services,  and  public  health.  See  Titles  V  and  VI  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act.  For  the  future,  a  plan  for  Sooial  Security 
through  Old  Age  Benefits  and  Unemployment  Compensation  is  provided. 
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for  the  Federal  Government  to  assist,  through  the  Social  Security  Board,  in 
^providing  for  several  specified  groups  within  the  so-called  unemployable 
population,  if  proper  State  legislation  were  adopted.  State  assistance  serv¬ 
ices  created  for  the  aged,  blind,  and  dependent  children,  were  assured  that, 
within  limits,  they  could  practically  write  their  own  Federal  checks.  For 
grants  up  to  thirty  dollars  per  person  per  month,  the  Federal  Government 
would  pay  half  for  each  aged  or  blind  person  aided,  while  one-third  of  the 
cost  of  helping  each  dependent  child  was  guaranteed  up  to  eighteen  dollars 
(for  the  first  child,  and  twelve  dollars  for  each  additional  child,  together 
frith  added  sums  for  administration. 

One  of  the  problems  faced  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Relief,  after  its  appointment  by  Governor  Earle,  was  that  of 
determining  in  some  fashion  what  the  composite  caseload  of  the  three  major 
agencies  was  like.  Over  half  of  the  persons  who  were  being  helped  were  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  the  Federal  Works  Program  in  the  form  of  security  wages, 
while  36  per  cent  were  in  direct  relief  cases  wh ose  needs  were  being  met  by 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  4  per  cent  were  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases. 
-> Categorical  assistance  rolls  were  then  relatively  sma.ll,  but  it  was  important 
to  know  how  much  of  the  help  proffered  by  the  Federal  Government  might  be 
accepted,  if  a  more  accurate  classification  of  the  relief  population  were 
available.  In  addition,  it  was  believed  that  a  general  knowledge  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  relief  population  would  be  of  value  in  the  Committee's 
work.  The  reemployment  possibilities  of  workers  on  relief,  the  amount  of  in¬ 
come  they  had  to  depend  on,  the  racial  and  national  backgrounds  of  relief 
persons,  were,  among  others,  questions  to  which  the  only  immediately  avail¬ 
able  answers  were,  at  the  best,  based  on  estimates  from  older  studies  or,  at 
the  worst,  on  mere  speculation. 

Scope  of  the  Study  and  Method  Employed.  Sponsored  and  directed  by 
jthe  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  and  conducted 
with  Federal  funds  as  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project,  this  study 
attempted,  by  means  of  the  investigation  of  a  relatively  large  sample  of 
those  on  relief,  to  obtain  certain  factual  information  which  could  be  used 
in  arriving  at  reasonable  answers  to  many  of  these  practical  questions.  The 
study  was  administered  centrally  from  Harrisburg  but  the  investigations  were 
■conducted  by  field  workers  in  every  county  of  the  State.  The  services  of 
about  817  different  persons,  753  of  whom  were  drawn  from  the  rolls  of  eli¬ 
gible  relief  workers,  were  used  in  the  study. 

Samples  of  the  five  most  important  relief  groups  were  taken:  10  per 
cent  of  all  active  cases  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief. on  May  31,1936; 
10  per  cent  of  the  families  dependent  on  the  earnings  of  certified  relief 
workers  who  were  on  Works  Program  projects.  May  31,  1936;  10  per  cent  of  the 
active  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  on  July  31,  1936;  10  per  cent  of  the  Alms¬ 
house  population  of  the  same  date;  and  100  per  cent  of  dependent  children 
paid  for  and  supervised  by  the  Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor  on  July 
31,  1936. 

Mothers'  Assistance,  Old  Age  Assistance,  Blind  Pensions,  and  Veterans' 
Relief  rolls  were  not  sampled,  partly  because  at  that  time  they  had  not  yet 
come  to  form  a  significant  portion  of  the  total,  and  partly  because  the  very 
process  of  determining  eligibility  for  the  particular  aid  they  were  receiv¬ 
ing  provided  the  most  significant  facts  regarding  them. 

The  samples  were  selected  at  random  with  every  safeguard  against 
error,  and  accounted  for  46,866  cases,  or  153,779  persons,  an  estimated  ten 
per  cent  of  all  the  persons  receiving  any  of  the  specified  forms  of  care  on 
Jthe  specified  dates.  It  is  believed  that  proportions  based  on  so  large  a 
number  of  persons  are  reliable.  Though  a  period  of  sixty  days  elapsed  be¬ 
tween  the  selection  of  the  samples  of  the  unemployment  relief  and  poor  relief 
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caseloads,  a  check  of  the  date  of  opening  of  the  sample  i/  of  poor  relief 
cases  makes  it  unlikely  that  any  significant  error  was  introduced  because  of 
this  difference  in  time. 

Each  of  the  46,866  cases  in  the  sample  was  visited  by  an  investigator, 
and  a  schedule  was  prepared  which  gave  in  some  detail  the  essential  facts 
about  the  case  and  all  its  members.  Additional  data  were  then  obtained  from 
the  agency  responsible  for  the  case,  and,  after  careful  editing  in  the  field, 
the  schedule  was  sent  to  Tabulating  headquarters  in  Harrisburg.  Here  the 
schedule  was  coded  and  the  residence  histories  and  other  pertinent  data  check¬ 
ed,  to  determine,  first,  the  eligibility  of  various  case  members  for  one  of 
the  forms  of  categorical  a.id  under  various  grades  of  extension  of  the  laws 
governing  Old  Age  Assistance,  Aid  to  Eependent  Children,  and  Blind  Pensions. 
The  results  of  this  checking,  along  with  the  coded  items  of  information, 
were  then  transferred  to  Hollerith  cards,  and  the  data  tabulated  mechanically 
from  them. 

The  tabulations  presented  in  this  report  are,  for  the  most  part,  limit¬ 
ed  to  those  persons  who  were  receiving  relief  in  their  own  homes,  that  is, 
the  10  per  cent  samples  of  Outdoor  Poor  Belief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief, 
and  Federal  ITorks  Program  cases.  The  material  now  published  is  thus  limited, 
since  consideration  of  almshouse  care  and  of  the  care  of  children  in  foster 
homes  involved  special  problems  which  require  more  exhaustive  treatment  than 
is  convenient  or  suitable  in  a  general  report  of  this  nature. 

Five  major  subdivisions  of  the  data  have  been  recognized: 

1.  Persons  Receiving  Relief 

2.  Cases  Receiving  Relief 

3.  Income  of  Relief  Cases 

4.  Employability  of  Persons  on  Relief 

5.  Special  Problem  Groups  in  the  Relief  Population 

Appendix  tables  provide  detailed  information  for  each  of  these  subdivisions. 
The  presentation  is  factual  throughout,  interpretation  being  kept  at  the 
barest  minimum  consistent  with  a  clear  description  of  the  facts  found. 

Definition  of  Terms .  In  some  respects,  the  entire  field  of  research 
into  problems  of  public  assistance  and  relief  is  so  new  that  a  uniform  ter¬ 
minology  has  not  as  yet  been  crystallized,  and  it  is  frequently  because  of 
problems  of  definition  that  misunderstandings  and  disagreements  arise.  "Un¬ 
employability",  "Old  Age",  "Dependent  Child",  "Relief  Case",  "Unattached 
Persons",  are,  for  example,  terms  which  are  necessary  elements  of  any  dis¬ 
cussion  of  public  assistance  or  relief,  and  yet  the  meanings  of  such  terms 
vary  from  time  to  time  and  place  to  place. 

YJhen  such  terms  are  necessary  in  this  report,  the  attempt  has  been 
made  to  define  them  as  they  are  used,  but,  before  any  detailed  consideration 
is  given  to  the  material  it  is  well  to  examine  briefly  the  adjectives  em¬ 
ployed  in  connection  with  the  entire  field  studied. 

"Relief"  has  been  used  to  designate  aid  provided  either  in  the  form 
of  a  direct  grant  of  cash  or  commodities  to  unemployed  or  poor  persons  made 
by  county  Emergency  Relief  Boards  or  local  poor  authorities,  or  in  the  form 
of  a  security  wage  paid  by  the  Federal  government  to  a  certified  relief 


1/  About  7  per  cent  of  the  2,505  cases  in  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  sample 
had  been  opened  between  May  31,  1936  and  July  31,  1936. 
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vrorker  on  a  V.rorks  Program  project.  "Public  Assistance"  has,  on  the  other 
hand,  been  limited  to  those  direct  grants  made  to  the  aged,  the  blind,  and 
mothers  with  dependent  children,  by  the  State  and  local  governments  through 
the  county  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  Boards,  and  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  of 
the  State  Department  of  Welfare.  The  term  "Categorical  Aid"  is  also  some¬ 
times  employed  in  reference  to  these  forms  of  assistance.  "Direct  Relief" 
when  used  alone,  applies  to  the  direct  grants  made  by  the  county  Emergency 
Relief  Boards  or  by  the  Directors  and  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  while  "Un¬ 
employment  Relief",  used  alone,  covers  direct  grants  made  by  the  county 
Emergency  Relief  Boards,  as  well  as  security  wages  paid  to  relief  workers 
by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

Occasionally,  "ERA"  (Emergency  Relief  Administration)  has  been  sub¬ 
stituted  for  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  "YtPA"  for  aid  provided  in  the 
form  of  Works  Program  security  wages. 

Some  of  the  Findings.  Since  persons  on  relief  form  such  a  signifi¬ 
cantly  large  group  within  the  total  population,  it  is  to  be  expected  that, 
in  most  of  their  characteristics,  they  follow  the  same  general  pattern.  Be¬ 
cause  of  this  it  is  sometimes  the  minor  differences  that  provide  clues  as 
to  the  nature  and  cause  of  "dependency".  Thus,  while  39  per  cent  of  the 
total  population  of  the  State  in  1930  were  under  twenty,  47  per  cent  of  those 
on  relief  were  in  this  age  class,  indicating  the  somewhat  larger  number  of 
children  in  relief  families,  a  factor  that  is  of  special  importance  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  fact  that  the  median  weekly  income  of  all  families  on  re¬ 
lief  was  |13.55.  One-fifth  of  the  children  under  sixteen  receiving  relief 
were,  in  addition,  deprived  of  the  support  and  care  of  one  or  both  of  their 
parents. 

Together  with  this  over-representation  of  children  was  a  deficiency 
of  persons  in  the  age  classes  generally  considered  to  have  the  greatest  em¬ 
ployment  possibilities,  a  deficiency  that  was  most  evident  among  males.  Over 
one- fifth  of  the  employable  males  dependent  on  Works  Program  security  wages, 
one-quarter  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  40  per  cent 
of  those  receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  were  over  50  years  of  age.  This  is 
especially  significant  in  view  of  the  further  fact  that  of  all  the  experi¬ 
enced  workers  who  were  totally  unemployed  at  the  time  of  the  study,  approx¬ 
imately  one- fifth  had  not  worked  on  a  non-relief  job  for  over  five  years. 

While  persons  over  64  did  not  form  an  extremely  large  percentage  of 
all  persons  on  relief,  the  aged  on  relief,  plus  those  on  public  assistance 
rolls  or  in  almshouses,  formed  an  estimated  one-fifth  of  the  population 
65  years  old  and  over.  Had  the  assistance  laws  of  the  State  been  so  worded 
that  full  participation  in  the  benefits  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
would  have  been  possible,  the  aged  on  relief,  together  with  about  19  per  cent 
of  the  children,  could  have  been  transferred  to  categorical  assistance  rolls 
where  Federal  funds  would  have  been  available  to  assist  in  their  care.  This 
would  have  meant  a  reduction  of  about  15  per  cent  in  the  total  of  all  persons 
dependent  on  unemployment  or  poor  relief. 

The  underprivileged  position  of  the  urban  negro  is  refleoted  in  the 
large  proportions  of  negroes  receiving  relief;  over  12  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
lief  population  was  colored,  as  compared  with  about  5  per  cent  of  all  persons 
in  the  State  at  the  time  of  the  last  decennial  census. 

The  foreign  born,  on  the  other  hand,  were  under-represented  in  the 
relief  population,  amounting  to  only  a  little  over  10  per  cent  of  the  total, 
though  approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  total  population  in  1930  was  of 
foreign  birth.  Thus,  the  notion  that  the  relief  population  tends  to  be 
alien  has  no  foundations;  in  fact,  less  than  5  per  cent  of  the  persons  on 
relief  were  non-citizens. 
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As  expected,  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  caseload  vras  largely  unemploy¬ 
able,  about  82  per  cent  of  the  cases  containing  no  persons  working  or  seek¬ 
ing  work,  but  it  was  more  significant  that  almost  16  per  cent  of  the  cases 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  contained  no  employable  members.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  nature  of  the  Works  Program  its  cases  were  all  of  the  employable 
type. 

Private  employment,  while  providing  the  only  important  source  of 
supplementary  income  for  relief  cases,  amounted  on  the  average  to  very  little. 
Half  of  the  cases  that  included  privately  employed  members  derived  less  than 
$7.50  weekly  from  their  wages.  Furthermore,  such  private  employment  was  found 
in  less  than  12  per  cent  of  all  cases  studied.  Where  relief  persons  had  ob¬ 
tained  non-relief  employment,  certain  occupations  tended  to  occur  with  con¬ 
siderable  frequency;  one-third  of  the  privately  occupied  women  were  servants, 
and  about  22  per  cent  were  semi-skilled  operatives  in  textile  and  garment 
factories,  while  almost  13  per  cent  of  the  men  were  miners  or  mine  laborers. 

Although  the  unskilled  formed  the  largest  single  group  of  all  workers 
on  relief,  employed  and  unemployed,  the  conception  of  relief  employables  as 
a  group  that  is  overwhelmingly  unskilled  is  incorrect.  Even  disregarding 
the  white-collar  group,  which  formed  roughly  one-tenth  of  relief  employables, 
it  was  found  that  approximately  as  many  of  the  workers  on  poor  relief  rolls, 
and  considerably  more  on  unemployment  relief  rolls,  reported  themselves  ex¬ 
perienced  in  skilled  or  semi-skilled  manual  occupations  as  reported  experience 
in  unskilled  occupations. 

One  of  the  most  important  questions  regarding  the  relief  population  as 
a  whole  is  the  extent  to  which  it  must  be  considered  to  be  a  continuing  pro¬ 
blem  of  government.  No  very  definite  answer  is  possible  but  a  relatively 
high  proportion  of  the  total  was  made  up  of  persons  who  were  not  likely  to 
obtain  work  and  who,  in  addition,  lacked  the  assistance  of  some  employable 
person  who  could  be  expected  to  provide  for  their  support.  If  only  the 
widowed  and  separated  mothers  and  their  children,  the  unemployables  over 
sixty- four  years  of  age,  the  physically  handicapped  adults  under  sixty- four 
and  those  unemployed  job  seekers  over  forty-five  are  considered,  approximate¬ 
ly  one-quarter  of  the  relief  population  is  accounted  for.  In  addition  to 
these  groups  there  are  others  who  because  of  lack  of  experience  or  oppor¬ 
tunity  will  possibly  remain  as  relief  recipients  even  in  the  most  prosperous 
of  periods,  but  the  four  classes  enumerated  above  are  the  most  important. 

In  some  instances  the  full-time  employment  of  another  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold  will  provide  sufficient  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  the  persons  in 
question  but  to  a  large  extent  the  aged,  the  orphaned,  the  handicapped  and 
similar  groups  represent  to  the  potential  worker  a  responsibility  over  and 
above  that  of  providing  for  wife  and  children.  In  addition  many  of  the  older 
employables  who  cannot  obtain  work  have  families  who  are  not  included  in  the 
25  per  cent.  These  persons  will  more  than  compensate  for  decreases  because 
of  other  factors. 

When  the  study  was  made  approximately  1,552,000  persons  were  receiv¬ 
ing  relief.  Of  this,  about  385,000  were  members  of  these  special  problem 
groups.  There  were  however  agencies  in  Pennsylvania  dispensing  public  aid 
which  was  not  classified  as  relief.  Approximately  40,000  persons  over 
seventy  were  receiving  old  age  assistance  while  8,000  persons  over  sixteen 
were  blind  pensioners,  about  9,000  widows  were  receiving  Mothers'  Assis¬ 
tance  for  some  22,000  children  while  the  counties  were  providing  directly 
for  at  least  15,000  additional  dependent  children  in  foster  homes  and 
orphanages.  Finally  the  directors  of  the  poor  and  the  County  Commissioners 
of  many  counties  maintained  almshouses  which  at  that  time  housed  approx¬ 
imately  13,000  inmates.  If  all  of  these  persons,  wholly  or  partially  de¬ 
pendent  on  public  aid  are  included,  the  total  relief  and  assistance  popula¬ 
tion  amounted  to  1,659,000  persons  or  if  we  exclude  the  Mothers  receiving 
MAF  grants  and  count  only  their  children,  to  1,650,000  persons. 
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All  of  these  forms  of  assistance  other  than  relief  were  designed  to 
care  for  persons  who  were  in  need  for  some  specific  causes  which  made  self¬ 
maintenance  impossible  either  permanently  or  for  long  periods  of  time. 

The  relief  agencies  on  the  other  hand  have  for  the  most  part  come  to 
:be  thought  of  as  providing  for  groups  whose  need  is  of  somewhat  shorter 
j  duration.  It  nevertheless  seems  evident  that  large  numbers  of  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  relief  can  be  regarded  as  members  of  the  more  permanent  part  of  the 
publicly  aided  population. 

An  analysis  of  the  relief  and  assistance  population  into  these  groups 
would  indicate  approximately  477,000  persons  who  because  of  age,  physical  or 
mental  handicaps  or  broken  families  would  probably  remain  in  need  even  after 
;i the  improvement  of  industrial  conditions  creates  employment  opportunities 
which  would  make  possible  the  reduction  of  the  residual  group  of  1,167,000 
other  relief  persons  to  somewhat  smaller  totals.  Although  the  total  will 
increase  and  decrease  with  economic  changes  this  thirty  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
lief  and  assistance  population  was  apparently  the  group  that  would  tend  to 
remain  no  matter  how  optimistic  one  might  be  regarding  the  immediate  future. 
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CHAPTER  I 

PERSONS  RECEIVING  RELIEF 


While  the  measurement  of  characteristics  such  as  oase  income,  employ- 
ability,  and  eligibility  for  various  types  of  assistance  depends  on  defini¬ 
tions  that  are  more  or  less  arbitrary,  there  are  certain  basic  factors  such 
as  sex,  age,  race,  and  nativity,  which  do  not  depend  on  special  definitions, 
and  which  also  are  useful  in  comparing  persons  receiving  relief  with  the 
total  population  of  the  State. 

In  this  chapter,  after  an  examination  of  the  estimated  total  of  all 
persons  receiving  public  assistance  or  relief,  with  special  reference  to 
their  ages,  these  more  common  characteristics  of  the  relief  population  are 
studied  as  they  appeared  in  the  sample  of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Un¬ 
employment  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program. 

Age  Composition  of  the  Population  Receiving  Relief  and  Assistance. 

In  May  1936,  when  the  study  was  undertaken,  about  1,650,000  persons  were  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  one  of  the  several  governmental  agencies  provided  for  this 
purpose.  Without  any  special  examination  of  existing  information,  it  was 
possible  to  state  that  at  least  8,000  were  blind;  at  least  40,000  were  aged; 
and  at  least  37,000  were  children,  because  these  numbers  of  persons  were  al¬ 
ready  receiving  aid  from  special  agencies  designed  for  the  purpose. 

The  great  majority  of  the  relief  population,  however,  was  not  receiv¬ 
ing  categorical  assistance,  but  was  being  provided  for  by  unemployment  relief, 
poor  relief,  or  aid  from  the  Federal  Works  Program.  (See  Table  1.) 


Table  1.  -  Estimated  Population 
Dependent  on  Public  Assistance  or  Relief 
by  Agency  or  Type  of  Assistance 
May  31,  1936 

(or  date  nearest  thereto) 


AGENCY  OR  TYPE  OF  CARE 

Number  of  Persons 
(Thousands ) 

Per  Cent 

Total 

1,650 

100.0 

Federal  Works  Program 

909 

55.1 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

586 

35.5 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

57 

3.5 

Old  Age  Assistance 

40 

2.4 

Mothers  Assistance 

22 

1.3 

Dependent  Children 

15 

0.9 

Almshouse  Care 

13 

0.8 

Blind  Pensions 

8 

0.5 

as  working  May  30,  1936  (NEC  Form  209)  by  3.94,  the  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  per  worker  found  in  the  sample  study.  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  as 
reported  for  week  ending  May  30,  1936  plus  4,200  receiving  Veterans'  Relief. 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  estimated  by  multiplying  26,373  cases  found  active  July 
3l,  1936  by  an  average  of  2.15  found  true  in  sample  study.  Old  Age  Assis¬ 
tance  and  Blind  Pensions  obtained  from  State  Welfare  Department .  Mothers ' 
Assistance  does  not  include  the  mothers,  only  the  estimated  number  of*  child¬ 
ren  (2.3  per  case ).  Almshouse  inmates  obtained  by  survey  July  31,  1936. 
Dependent  Children,  January,- 1936 . 
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How  many  aged  persons  or  children  were  included  in  these  groups  was 
unknown  until  after  this  investigation,  but,  when  the  age  composition  of  the 
entire  relief  and  assistance  population  was  known,  several  striking  facts 
came  to  light.  (See  Tables  2  and  3.)  About  36  per  cent  of  those  aided  wore 
under  15  years  of  age,  a  proportion  that  is  somewhat  greater  than  the  ratio 
of  all  persons  under  15  to  the  entire  population  in  1930,  which  was  approx¬ 
imately  30  per  cent.  The  significance  of  this  becomes  more  evident  if  the 
estimated  total  is  compared  with  the  1935  population  estimate  for  the  same 
age  classes.  Approximately  one  child  of  every  five  under  the  age  of  15  was 
on  relief  or  was  dependent  on  some  form  of  public  assistance.  (Table  2)  It 
is  this  group  more  than  any  other  in  the  pop\:lation  that  will  ultimately 
prove  how  effective  the  relief  policies  of  the  past  few  years  have  been.  If 
these  children  are  given  a  chance  to  obtain  sufficient  food,  proper  clothing, 
and  reasonably  happy  homes,  they  will  have  a  better  opportunity  to  mature  to 
citizens  who  will  be  an  asset  to  the  State.  This,  more  than  any  other  single 
fact,  makes  adequacy  of  assistance  important. 


Table  2.  -  Per  Cent  of  Pennsylvania's  Population 
Receiving  Public  Assistance  or  Relief; 
by  Age  Class 
May  31,  1936 

(or  nearest  date  thereto) 


AC-E  CLASS 

Estimated  Total 
Population  a/ 
(Thousands )— 

ESTIMATED  POPULATION  RECEIVING 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  OR  RELIEF 

Number  b/ 

(Thousands)  Per  Cent  of  Total 

Total 

9,890 

1,650 

16.7 

Under  5 

777 

168 

21.6 

5-14 

1,902 

420 

22.1 

15  -  39 

4,074 

591 

14.5 

40  -  64 

2,564 

352 

13.7 

65  and  over 

573 

119 

20.8 

a/  Estimate  for  1935  assuming  migration  similar  to  period  1920-1930.  Source: 

"Estimates  of  Future  Population  by  States"  prepared  by  Warren  Thompson  and 
P.  K.  Whelpton  of  the  Scripps  Foundation,  for  the  National  Resources  Board 


December,  1934. 

b/  Estimate  includes  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Federal 
Works  Program,  Dependent  Children,  Inmates  of  Almshouses  and  the  three 
forms  of  Categorical  Assistance. 


A  similar  comparison  of  the  1935  estimates  of  persons  65  and  over,  with 
the  estimated  total  of  those  receiving  public  aid  (Table  2),  shows  that  a 
fifth  of  the  estimated  total  number  of  aged  persons  were  on  relief  or  assis¬ 
tance  rolls,  a  proportion  which  is  not  at  all  surprising  in  view  of  the  find¬ 
ings  of  other  studies.  1/  In  1932,  a  study  of  persons  over  65  in  Connecticut 
revealed  that  49.2  per  cent  of  the  aged  had  less  than  $300  annual  income. 

Three  years  earlier,  1929,  a  similar  survey  in  New  York  showed  48.2  per  cent. 
Eeing  a  group  that  is  naturally  dependent,  the  position  of  these  elders  be¬ 
comes  more  and  more  precarious  as  the  nation  becomes  increasingly  urban.  If 
aged  persons  are  living  apart  from  their  relatives  and  friends  and  do  not  be¬ 
long  in  the  small  group  that  has  accumulated  sufficient  savings  to  provide 
for  their  old  age,  it  is  practically  inevitable  that  they  must  become  depend¬ 
ent  on  the  State.  If  they  do  have  relatives  or  friends,  their  dependency  as 
a  class  is  determined  by  the  extent  of  the  resources  of  those  who  are  aiding 
them,  resources  that  in  times  of  economic  stress  are  likely  to  vanish. 


l/  Old  Age  Security  Staff  Report,  Committee  on  Economic  Security,  January^ 

1935. 
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Table  3.  -  A  Comparison  of  the  Age  Distribution  of  Persons 
Receiving  Unemployment  or  Poor  Relief  May,  1936  zj 
with  the  Estimated  Age  Distribution  of 
the  Entire  Relief  and  Assistance  Population  of  that  Date  and 
the  Total  Population  of  Pennsylvania  -  1930 


AC-E  CLASS 

PER  CENT 

IN  EACH 

A 

G  E  CLASS 

Total  Population 
1930  b/ 

Estimated 

Relief  and 
Assistance 
Population  1936 

£./ 

Persons  Receiving 
Unemployment  or 
Poor  Relief  d/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

9.3 

10.2 

10.4 

5-9 

10.4 

12.1 

12.1 

10  -  14 

10.2 

13.4 

13.3 

15  -  19 

9.5 

11.1 

11.6 

20  -  24 

8.5 

7.6 

8.1 

25  -  29 

7.6 

5.9 

6.2 

30  -  34 

7.3 

5.3 

5.6 

35  -  39 

7.5 

5.9 

6.2 

40-44 

6.6 

5.5 

5.8 

45  -  49 

5.8 

5.1 

5.3 

50  -  54 

4.9 

4.4 

4.6 

55  -  59 

3.9 

3.4 

3.5 

60  -  64 

3.1 

2.9 

2.9 

65  -  69 

2.3 

2.2 

2.2 

70  or  over 

3.0 

5.0 

2.2 

b/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Volume  II,  Table  24, 
page  618. 

c !  Estimate  includes  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Federal 
Works  Program,  Dependent  Children,  Inmates  of  Almshouses  and  the  three 
forms  of  categorical  assistance.  May  31,  1936  or  dates  nearest  thereto 
have  been  used, 

d /  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  Federal  Works  Program. 


More  than  one-third  of  the  aged  recipients  of  public  aid  were  on  the 
rolls  of  Old  Age  or  Blind  Assistance  at  the  time  of  the  survey.  The  balance 
was  distributed  over  the  other  agencies,  with  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  car¬ 
ing  for  a  group  which  formed  a  large  proportion  of  their  total  cases.  Since 
that  time,  however,  partial  compliance  with  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
has  enabled  the  State  to  transfer  many  of  the  eligible  aged  from  the  waiting 
lists  for  categorical  assistance  to  actual  payrolls,  with  the  result  that 
the  present  distribution  of  the  aged  by  agency  is  probably  somewhat  differ¬ 
ent.  Attention  is  called  to  this  large  fraction  of  the  aged  cared  for  by 
categorical  assistance,  since  it  is  the  only  factor  which  causes  the  age 
curve  for  the  entire  assistance  population  to  differ  in  any  significant  way 
from  the  age  distribution  of  persons  receiving  unemployment  and  poor  relief. 

Age  Composition  of  the  Population  Dependent  on  Unemployment  Relief 

and  Poor  Relief.  Since  the  age  composition  of  the  total  population  tends 
to  change  rather  slowly,  a  comparison  of  the  1930  age  distribution  with  the 
age  distribution  of  those  receiving  relief  will  prove  useful.  (Table  3.) 
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The  chief  difference  between  the  two  was  the  greater  proportion  of  young 
persons  in  the  relief  population,  pointed  out  previously.  This,  of  course, 
made  the  proportions  in  the  higher  age  classes  smaller  for  the  relief  popu¬ 
lation  than  for  all  persons  in  1S30.  If  only  the  populations  20  and  over 
are  considered,  the  chief  difference  was  in  the  thirties.  Both  the  total 
population  and  those  on  relief  show  steady  decreases  in  the  proportion  of 
their  totals  lying  in  each  age  class  until  the  25  to  29  group  is  reached. 

At  this  point,  the  age  classes  in  the  population  remain  almost  stationary 
until  the  40  to  44  group,  while  the  proportions  of  the  relief  population 
continue  to  decline  until  30  to  34,  and  then  rise  again  in  the  35  to  39 
class.  From  this  point  on,  the  two  curves  decline  at  the  same  rate,  with 
the  exception  that  the  proportion  70  and  over  in  the  relief  population  is 
smaller.  The  reasons  for  this  have  been  noted. 


The  most  striking  fact  about  the  adult  relief  population  is  its  simi¬ 
larity  to  the  total  population  itself.  The  persons  in  need  of  help  come 
from  all  age  classes  in  more  or  less  uniform  proportions.  Only  the  age  class 
of  greatest  employability,  30  to  34,  is  an  exception,  being  less  in  the  re¬ 
lief  group  than  in  the  total  population. 


Table  4.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Age  and  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGE 

Total  Persons  Persons  Receiving  Persons  Receiving  Persons  Receiving 

of  Outdoor  Direct  Aid  from  the 

Three  Agencies  Poor  Relief  Unemployment  Federal  Works 

Relief  Program 

Total 

persons 

1,547,779  b/ 

56,700  b/ 

582,079 

909,000  b/ 

Persons 

in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Total 

100.0 

PER  C  E  N 

100.0 

T  c/ 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

10.4 

7.6 

11.0 

10.1 

5-9 

12.1 

12.2 

12.6 

11.7 

10  -  14 

13.3 

12.9 

13.8 

13.0 

15  -  19 

11.6 

6.0 

11.2 

12.2 

20  -  24 

8.1 

2.1 

7.1 

9.1 

25  -  29 

6.2 

2.8 

5.8 

6.7 

30  -  34 

5.6 

3.7 

5.6 

5.7 

35  -  39 

6.2 

4.0 

6.1 

6.5 

40-44 

5.8 

3.0 

5.9 

5.9 

45  -  49 

5.3 

2.8 

5.2 

5.6 

50-54 

4.6 

3.4 

4.4 

4.8 

55  -  59 

3.5 

4.3 

3.5 

3.5 

60  -  64 

2.9 

6.9 

3.1 

2.5 

65  -  69 

2.2 

10.0 

2.4 

1.5 

70  -  74 

1.3 

10.0 

1.5 

0.7 

75  -  79 

0.6 

5.1 

0.5 

0.3 

80  and  over  0.3 

3.2 

0.3 

0.2 

Mean  d / 

26.4  years 

39.0  years 

26.2  years 

25.7  years 

Median  d/ 

21.4  " 

38.4  " 

20.8  " 

21.4  " 

i 


1936 

Estimated 

Percentages  and  averages  computed  on  basis  of  persons  of  known  age. 
Averages  given  on  this  table  computed  from  distribution  by  single  year. 
In  determining  Mean,  children  under  one  were  all  counted  as  being  six 
months  old.  -19- 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  two  forms  of  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief,  on  the  other,  provide  for  somewhat  different  age  classes  in 
this  total.  (See  Table  4.)  The  policy  of  turning  the  so-called  unemploy¬ 
ables  back  to  poor  relief  is  reflected  in  these  differences.  The  age  compo¬ 
sition  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  the  Works  Program  populations 
were  similar,  with  the  exception  that  direct  relief  exhibited  a  greater  pro¬ 
portion  of  aged  persons  than  did  work  relief.  More  than  three-fifths  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  population,  however,  were  either  under  15  or  over  65. 

Prior  to  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Works  Program,  the  present 
group  now  dependent  on  its  security  wages  and  the  persons  still  receiving 
unemployment  relief  were  both  part  of  the  general  unemployment  relief  popu¬ 
lation,  and  throughout  the  groxrth  of  the  program,  there  has  been  a  contin¬ 
uous  transfer  of  persons  back  and  forth  between  the  two  agencies,  as  well  as 
a  movement  of  persons  to  and  from  private  industry  and  the  two  forms  of  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Theoretically,  only  the  limitations  on  federal  funds  and 
the  administrative  problems  of  maintaining  a  sufficient  supply  of  suitable 
projects  have  prevented  the  transfer  of  the  entire  unemployment  relief  group 
to  the  Works  Program.  This  has  meant  that  the  two  groups  have  tended  to 
keep  the  same  age  composition,  although  the  selective  employment  process  has 
tended  to  avoid  the  workers  in  the  higher  age  brackets  and  has  drawn  off  a 
greater  proportion  of  the  persons  in  their  twenties  and  thirties. 


Table  5.  -  Median  and  Quartile  Ages 
of  Relief  Persons  by  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGENCY 

One  Quarter 
of  All  Persons 
Are  Under 

One  Half 

of  All  Persons 
Are  Under 

Three  Quarters 
of  All  Persons 
Are  Under 

Three  Agencies 

10.9 

years 

21.4 

years 

41.2 

years 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

11.9 

w 

38.4 

tt 

66.7 

it 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

10.5 

ti 

20.8 

tt 

41.3 

it 

Federal  Works  Program 

11.2 

it 

21.4 

if 

40.0 

tt 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


These  differences  between  the  age  composition  of  the  three  caseloads 
studied  are  indicated  roughly  by  the  quartile  ages  in  Table  5.  About  one 
quarter  of  the  Poor  Relief  persons  were  under  12  years  and  one  quarter  over 
67  years,  or,  stating  it  somewhat  differently,  half  of  those  receiving  poor 
relief  are  scattered  over  the  55  years  between  12  and  67.  Both  Direct  Un¬ 
employment  Relief  and  the  Works  Program  had  populations  that  were  concen¬ 
trated  within  a  narrower  range.  Half  of  the  persons  receiving  Direct  Un¬ 
employment  Relief  lay  in  the  30  years  between  11  and  41,  while  half  of  those 
dependent  on  security  wages  were  included  in  the  29  years  between  11  and  40. 

Sex  in  Relation  to  the  Age  Composition  of  the  Relief  Population.  The 
age  distribution  of  relief  persons  showed  similarities  to  that  of  the  total 
population  with  the  exception  of  the  thirties.  This  age  group  of  the  relief 
population  is  also  worth  noting  in  that  it  had  a  smaller  ratio  of  males  to 
females  than  did  the  other  ages.  (See  Table  6.) 
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Table  6.  -  Ratio  of  Wales  to  Females 
in  the  Population  Receiving 
Relief  by  Age  Class,  and  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGE  CLASS 

M 

ALES  PER 

HUNDRED  FE 

MALES 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor 
Relief 

Direct  Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal  Y/brks 
Program 

Total 

104.7 

76.2 

99.0 

110.9 

Under  10 

103.0 

106.2 

104.1 

102.1 

10  -  19 

101.4 

97.3 

98.0 

103.9 

20  -  29 

102.6 

39.9 

83.2 

115.9 

30  -  39 

94.9 

31.7 

81.7 

108.3 

40  -  49 

107.3 

46.9 

101.3 

114.2 

50  -  59 

127.3 

61.3 

124.9 

134.4 

60  -  69 

126.1 

63.0 

126.4 

150.3 

70  and  over 

98.9 

100.8 

104.5 

90.7 

a7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  total  population  has  always  in  times  past  showed  a  slight  excess 
of  males.  In  1930,  the  ratio  was  102.5  males  to  every  hundred  females,  a 
relationship  that  is  not  extremely  different  from  that  for  the  sample  of  the 
relief  persons  studied.  (Table  6).  The  individual  age  classes,  however,  do 
not  in  general  show  this  same  agreement,  and,  within  the  relief  population 
itself,  the  differences  among  the  three  agencies  are  significant. 

Males  receiving  poor  relief  were  outnumbered  by  the  females  in  every 
age  class  except  two,  the  children  under  10  and  the  aged  persons  70  and  over. 
This  is  particularly  evident  in  the  age  class  from  30  to  39,  where  there  were 
only  about  30  men  for  every  100  women.  In  this  connection,  attention  is 
again  called  to  the  relatively  low  percentage  of  the  total  number  of  persons 
in  this  and  adjoining  age  groups.  Hot  only  were  there  few  receiving  poor 
relief  in  the  ages  from  which  workers  are  most  frequently  drawn,  but,  for 
the  most  part,  these  few  were  women. 

The  Works  Program  population  showed  almost  exactly  opposite  character¬ 
istics;  women  were  outnumbered  by  men  in  every  age  group  except  "70  and  over". 
The  greatest  ratio  was  between  50  and  69. 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief  was  being  given  to  approximately  equal 
numbers  of  the  two  sexes,  although  in  the  twenties  and  thirties  there  were 
about  five  women  to  every  four  men,  while  in  the  fifties  and  sixties  the 
reverse  was  true. 

An  examination  of  the  figures  given  in  Table  6  shows ,  in  addition, 
that  with  a  few  exceptions  the  unemployment  relief  population  as  a  whole  is 
a  more  homogeneous  group  than  that  dependent  on  poor  relief.  This  is  further 
demonstrated  by  the  age  distributions  of  the  males  and  females  dependent  on 
these  three  forms  of  assistance.  (Tables  7,  8,  and  9) 
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Table  7.  -  Persons  Receiving 
Poor  Relief  by  Sex  and  Age 
July  31,  1936 


AGE 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Persons  in  sample 

5,380 

2,327 

3,053 

PER 

C  E  M  T  a/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

7.6 

9.2 

6.4 

5-9 

12.2 

14.4 

10.5 

10  -  14 

12.9 

15.2 

11.1 

15  -  19 

6.0 

6.3 

5.7 

20  -  24 

2.1 

1.7 

2.4 

25  -  29 

2.8 

1.5 

3.8 

30  -  34 

3.7 

2.0 

5.0 

35  -  39 

4.0 

2.3 

5.4 

40-44 

3.0 

2.2 

3.5 

45  -  49 

2.8 

2.1 

3.3 

50  -  54 

3.4 

3.1 

3.6 

55  -  59 

4.3 

3.6 

4.3 

60  -  64 

6.9 

5.3 

8.0 

65  -  69 

10.0 

9.6 

10.4 

70  -  74 

10.0 

11.6 

8.7 

75  -  79 

5.1 

6.4 

4.2 

80  -  84 

2.0 

2.1 

1.9 

85  -  89 

1.1 

1.0 

1.1 

90  and  over 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

a/  Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded 


Not  only  was  there  a  considerably  lower  proportion  of  males  in  the 
poor  relief  population,  but  45  per  cent  of  them  were  under  20  and  36  per  cent 
were  60  or  over,  with  approximately  one-fifth  in  the  ages  between.  Nearly 
one-third  of  the  females,  however,  were  between  the  ages  of  20  and  60,  This 
deficiency  of  males  of  working  age  is  responsible  for  the  so-called  unemploy¬ 
ability  of  the  poor  relief  population,  a  factor  which  will  be  discussed  later. 

Many  1/  of  the  women  in  the  middle  age  groups  were  mothers  with  de¬ 
pendent  children  whose  fathers  had  separated  from  their  families.  Thus,  it 
is  evident  that  a  broadening  of  the  State’s  Mothers*  Assistance  law  to  make 
possible  full  participation  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  would  have 
resulted  in  the  transfer  of  some  of  these  women  to  that  category,  along  with 
their  children  under  the  age  of  16,  A  lower  age  limit  for  Old  Age  Assis¬ 
tance  would  have  likewise  removed  another  distinct  section  of  the  poor  relief 
population,  while  many  of  the  residual  group  were  able  and  willing  to  work 
and  were  legitimately  part  of  the  unemployment  relief  population.  2/ 


Approximately  19  per  cent  of  the  females  15  years  old  or  over. 

2/  See  Chapter  IV. 


Table  8.  -  Persons  Receiving 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
by  Sex  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


AGE 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Persons  in  sample 

57,895 

28,796 

29,099 

PER 

C  E  N  T  a/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

11.0 

11.3 

10.9 

5-9 

12.6 

13.0 

12.3 

10  -  14 

13.8 

13.9 

13.8 

15  -  19 

11.2 

11.0 

11.4 

20  -  24 

7.1 

6.5 

7.6 

25  -  29 

5.8 

5.3 

6.4 

30  -  34 

5.6 

5.1 

6.0 

35  -  39 

6.1 

5.5 

6.8 

40-44 

5.9 

5.8 

5.9 

45  -  49 

5.2 

5.4 

5.0 

50  -  54 

4.4 

4.9 

3.9 

55  -  59 

3.5 

3.9 

3.1 

60  -  64 

3.1 

3.4 

2.7 

65  -  69 

2.4 

2.7 

2.0 

70  and  over 

2.3 

2.2 

a/ Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 


That  part  of  the  population  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
(Table  8)  was  not  marked  to  the  same  degree  by  the  presence  of  more  or  less 
well  defined  categories  of  persons  whose  need  was  primarily  the  result  of 
age  or  the  absence  of  a  breadwinner  from  the  household,  although  the  percent¬ 
age  of  females  between  20  and  60  is  again  slightly  larger  than  the  per  cent 
of  males  in  the  same  age  class. 
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Table  9.  -  Persons  Receiving  Aid  from  the 
Federal  Works  Program  by  Sex  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


" 

AGE 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Persons  in  sa;nple 

83,180 

46,361 

41,819 

PER 

C  E  N  T  a/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  5 

10.1 

9.8 

10.6 

5 

-  9 

11.7 

11.2 

12.3 

10 

-  14 

13.0 

12.3 

13.7 

15 

-  19 

12.2 

12.1 

12.3 

20 

-  24 

9.1 

9.4 

8.7 

25 

-  29 

6.7 

6.8 

6.6 

30 

-  34 

5.7 

5.6 

5.8 

35 

-  39 

6.5 

6.4 

6.5 

40 

-  44 

5.9 

5.9 

5.8 

45 

-  49 

5.6 

5.7 

5.5 

50 

-  54 

4.8 

5.2 

4.3 

55 

-  59 

3.5 

3.9 

3.2 

SO 

-  64 

2.5 

2.8 

2.2 

55 

-  69 

1.5 

1.8 

1.2 

70 

and  over 

1.2 

1.1 

1.3 

a ~J  Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 

Even  though  the  Works  Program  population  included  a  greater  proportion 
of  males  than  either  of  the  other  groups,  the  age  distribution  of  the  two 
sexes  followed  each  other  more  closely  than  did  the  age  distributions  of  males 
and  females  receiving  direct  unemployment  or  poor  relief.  (Table  9)  Further¬ 
more,  the  pattern  tends  to  follow  that  of  the  general  population  more  closely, 
if  allowance  is  made  for  the  larger  proportion  of  young  persons  present. 

Marital  Status  of  Relief  Persons  who  were  of  Marriageable  Age.  Closely 
related  to  the  factors  of  sex  and  age  is  that  of  the  marital  status  of  the  two 
sexes.  Table  10  shows  the  proportion  of  the  males  and  females  of  each  agency 
who  were  15  years  old  or  over,  compared  with  the  same  proportions  in  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  of  1930. 

Table  10.  -  Percentage  of  all  Males 
and  Females  Receiving  Relief  Who  Were 
Fifteen  Years  Old  or  Over,  May  31,  1936  a/ 

Compared  with  the  Same  Percentages 
for  the  Pennsylvania  Population,  1930 


PER  CENT 

SEX 

Total 

Population 
1930  b/ 

Relief  Population 

Three 

Agencies 

Direct 

Outdoor  Unemployment 

Poor  Relief  Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Males 

70.0 

64.7 

61.1  61.8 

66.7 

Females 

70.1 

63.7 

72.0  63.1 

63.4 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Ti/  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  Population,  Volume  II,  Table  24, 
Page  619. 
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The  smaller  percentage  of  persons  of  marriageable  age  in  the  relief 
population  is  another  result  of  the  over-representation  of  children.  The 
agreement,  however,  between  the  proportion  of  each  marital  condition  in  the 
relief  population  15  and  over,  and  in  the  general  population  of  the  same 
age  in  1930,  is  on  first  examination  reasonably  close,  with  the  exception 
that  the  relief  group  shows  an  excess  of  single  men  and  of  widowed  persons 
of  both  sexes  (Table  11).  Comparison  of  the  proportions  of  the  total  mar¬ 
ried  is  difficult.  To  what  extent  the  60  per  cent  of  both  sexes  reported 
as  married  in  1930  were  living  away  from  their  spouses  is  not  known,  nor 
if  this  information  were  available  could  it  be  used  as  a  point  of  reference, 
since  the  years  that  have  intervened  have  probably  had  some  effect  on  famil¬ 
ial  relationships.  It  is  known,  however,  that  the  54.1  per  cent  of  the  re¬ 
lief  males  reported  as  married  included  3.3  per  cent  who  were  separated  from 
their  wives,  and,  of  the  60.2  per  cent  of  the  married  women  on  relief,  53. S 
per  cent  were  living  with  their  husbands  while  6.6  per  cent  reported  them¬ 
selves  as  separated. 

Table  11.  -  Sex  and  Marital  Status  of  Relief  Persons 
Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over  Kay  31,  1936  a/ 

Compared  with  Sex  and  Marital  Status  of  Entire 
Population  Fifteen  Years  and  Ovor,  Pennsylvania  1930 


SEX  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  AND  OVER 

All  Persons 

1930  b/ 

Relief  Persons 

1936  c/ 

liales 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

34.9 

40.0 

Married 

59. S 

54.1  d/ 

Widowed 

4.8 

5.2 

Divorced 

0.6 

0.7 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

28.9 

26.7 

Married 

59.6 

60.2  d/ 

Widowed 

10.6 

12.3 

Divorced 

0.7 

0.8 

Tf  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Fifteenth  Census,  Population,  Volume  II,  Tables  13  and  14,  Pages  853-854. 
c/  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  and  Federal  Works  Pro¬ 


gram  Proportions  found  in  Sample  Study, 
d/  Includes  those  reported  as  separated. 

Of  the  total  persons  receiving  relief  who  were  15  years  old  or  over, 
33.6  per  cent  were  single,  52.0  per  cent  were  living  with  wives  or  husbands, 
and  14.4  per  cent  had  been  married,  but,  because  of  death,  divorce,  or  sep¬ 
aration  were  without  a  spouse.  The  proportions  differed  considerably  from 
agency  to  agency  (Table  12).  Over  40  per  cent  of  the  adults  receiving  poor 
relief  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated,  whereas  only  19  per  cent  of 
the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  persons  and  10  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program 
persons  of  marriageable  age  were  so  classed. 
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Table  12.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Relief,  by  Sex,  Marital  Status 
and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AMD  Total  Persons 
MARITAL  of 

STATUS  Three  Agencies 

Persons  Receiv¬ 
ing  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

■  Persons  Receiv¬ 
ing  Direct 
Unemployment 
Relief 

Persons  Receiv¬ 
ing  Aid  from 
the  Federal 
Works  Program 

Total  persons 

in  sample  151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Persons  in  sample 
fifteen  years 
old  and  over 

97,248 

3,623 

36,178 

57,447 

Males  in  sample 
fifteen  years 
old  and  over 

50,148 

1,425 

17,809 

30,914 

Females  in  sample 
fifteen  years 
old  and  over 

47,100 

2,198 

18,369 

26,533 

Total  fifteen 
years  old  and 
over 

100.0 

PER  C  E  N 

100.0 

T 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

33.6 

24.1 

32.5 

34.8 

Married  b/ 

52.0 

35.6 

48.8 

55.1 

Widowed 

8.6 

31.6 

10.5 

6.0 

Divorced 

0.8 

1.1 

1.0 

0.6 

Separated 

5.0 

7.5 

7.2 

3.5 

Males  fifteen 
years  old  and 
over 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

40.0 

32.2 

38.9 

41.0 

Married  b/ 

50.5 

43.7 

49.6 

51.4 

Widowed  ~ 

5.2 

18.8 

6.0 

4.1 

Divorced 

0.7 

1.2 

0.9 

0.5 

Separated 

3.6 

4.1 

4.6 

3.0 

Females  fifteen 
years  old  and 
over 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

26.7 

18.9 

26.3 

27.6 

Married  b/ 

53.6 

30.4 

48.0 

59.4 

Widowed  — 

12.3 

39.9 

14.8 

8.2 

Divorced 

0.8 

1.0 

1.1 

0.7 

Separated 

6.6 

9.8 

9.8 

4.1 

a./  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b f  And  not  separated  from  spouse. 
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The  snail  percentage  of  single  persons  and  the  large  percentage  of 
the  widowed  group  receiving  poor  relief  was  another  consequence  of  the  sex- 
age  pattern  (Table  13).  Almost  32  per  cent  of  the  single  males  and  39  per 
cent  of  the  single  females  were  from  15  to  19  years  old,  an  age  class  which 
included  about  9  per  cent  of  those  15  and  over,  while  about  four-fifths  of 
the  males  who  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated,  and  about  54  per  cent 
of  the  females  of  the  same  status  we re  over  60,  an  age  group  in  which  over 
half  of  the  adult  poor  relief  population  was  located. 

Table  13.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
P.eceiving  Poor  Relief  by 
Sex,  Marital  Status,  end  Age 
July  31,  1936 


AGE 

MALE 

S 

F 

E  M  A  L  E 

S 

Single 

Widowed 
Divorced  or 
Married  Separated 

Single 

Married 

Yfidowed 
Divorced  or 
Separated 

Persons  in  sample 

fifteen  years  old 

or  over 

459 

623 

343 

415 

668 

1,115 

PER 

CENT  OF 

PERSONS 

FIFTEEN  YEARS 

OLD  OR  i 

OVER  a/ 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15  -  IS 

31.9 

39.4 

1.2 

0.4 

20  -  24 

6.1 

1.9 

- 

6.0 

3.8 

2.0 

25  -  29 

3.5 

2.9 

0.3 

4.6 

6.9 

4.6 

30  -  34 

2.8 

5.0 

0.6 

4.3 

7.2 

7.6 

35  -  39 

3.7 

5.0 

1.8 

3.4 

7.2 

9.2 

40  -  44 

2.6 

5.0 

2.0 

1.7 

5.4 

6.1 

45  -  49 

4.1 

3.8 

1.8 

4.1 

4.0 

5.0 

50  -  54 

6.1 

5.8 

2.6 

4.1 

6.6 

4.3 

55  -  59 

6.6 

5.3 

6.1 

5.8 

7.3 

6.6 

60  -  64 

8.3 

9.2 

10.5 

7.5 

13.6 

10.9 

65  -  69 

9.2 

19.0 

18.1 

8.7 

15.4 

16.0 

70  -  74 

8.5 

20.9 

29.4 

5.1 

12.9 

14.3 

75  -  79 

4.4 

11.2 

16.9 

2.9 

6.3 

6.6 

80  -  84 

1.1 

3.7 

5.8 

1.9 

1.7 

3.6 

85  -  69 

1.1 

1.3 

3.2 

0.5 

0.5 

2.5 

90  and  over 

“ 

* 

0.9 

• 

- 

0.3 

a/  Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 


The  greater  proportion  of  younger  females  in  the  widowed,  divorced, 
or  separated  class  is  partly  due  to  the  fact  that  persons  of  these  three 
marital  conditions  have  been  combined,  thus  adding  to  the  older  widows  a 
number  of  younger  women  who  were  separated  from  their  husbands  for  reasons 
other  than  death. 

The  adult  males  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  the  adult 
males  dependent  on  the  Works  Program  were  distributed  over  the  five  marital 
classifications  in  about  the  same  proportions ,  although  there  were  pro¬ 
portionately  more  single  and  married  males  on  WPA,  and  more  widowed,  divorc¬ 
ed  and  separated  on  direct  relief. 

The  females  15  and  over  showed  wide  differences.  Thirteen  per  cent 
of  the  women  receiving  aid  from  security  wages  were  widowed,  divorced,  or 
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separated,  compared  with  one-quarter  of  the  women  on  direct  relief  rolls 
(Table  12).  This  group  might  have  been  considerably  reduced  if  those  with 
children  could  have  received  the  full  benefits  of  Mothers’  Assistance  pos¬ 
sible  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  As  it  was,  14.8  per  cent  of 
the  women  on  direct  relief  were  widowed  and,  assuming  residence  requirements 
ware  fulfilled,  might  have  received  aid  for  any  of  their  dependent  children, 
but  10.9  per  cent  were  divorced  or  separated.  Dependent  children  of  mothers 
in  this  group  could  not  receive  assistance  under  the  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Act  of  Pennsylvania,  in  operation  on  the  survey  date. 


Table  14.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
by  Sex,  Marital  Status,  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


MALES  FEMALES 

^  Married  Divorced  Married  Divorced 

Single  Widowed  Separated  Single  Widowed  Separated 

Persons 

in 

sample 

fifteen 


years  old 


or 

over 

6,937 

8,835 

1,067 

157 

813 

4,824 

8,813 

2,725 

203 

1,804 

Total 

PER  CELT  OF  PERSONS 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

FIFTEEN 

100.0 

YEARS  OLD  OR 

100.0  100. c 

OVER  a 

100.0 

/ 

100.0 

100.0 

15 

-  19 

45.1 

0.6 

0.2 

61.0 

3.7 

0.2 

1.0 

1.8 

20 

-  24 

18.4 

6.6 

0.3 

0.6 

2.6 

20.3 

11.3 

0.8 

- 

11.4 

25 

-  29 

7.2 

10.7 

1.1 

2.6 

6.8 

6.0 

13.1 

3.0 

5.9 

17.8 

30 

-  34 

4.5 

11.8 

1.9 

10.8 

9.9 

2.7 

13.3 

4.3 

9.4 

16.8 

35 

-  39 

4.1 

12.6 

5.0 

7.6 

13.3 

1.7 

14.9 

8.1 

17.7 

17.9 

40 

-  44 

3.4 

14.0 

6.3 

13.4 

13.2 

1.6 

12.2 

11.1 

18.2 

14.0 

45 

-  49 

4.4 

11.8 

9.2 

8.9 

11.5 

1.5 

9.9 

12.4 

12.8 

8.3 

50 

-  54 

4.3 

9.7 

11.0 

17.2 

12.5 

1.3 

7.0 

12.2 

11.2 

5.3 

55 

-  59 

3.3 

7.1 

13.3 

12.7 

11.1 

0.6 

5.2 

12.1 

6.9 

3.4 

60 

-  64 

2.5 

6.0 

16.1 

10.6 

9.8 

1.3 

4.2 

12.1 

5.9 

1.6 

65 

-  69 

1.7 

4.8 

16.7 

12.1 

5.9 

1.0 

3.1 

9.2 

4.9 

0.9 

70  and 

over 

1.0 

4.3 

19.1 

3.2 

3.2 

1.0 

2.1 

14.5 

5.9 

0.8 

a/  Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 

The  agd  distributions  of  both  single  males  and  females  on  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  rolls  have  the  same  general  appearance  as  the  corresponding  dis¬ 
tributions  for  poor  relief.  Much  greater  proportions  of  the  totals,  how¬ 
ever,  are  concentrated  under  25  years.  The  median  ages  of  the  single  males 
on  poor  relief  was  43.8  years  and  21.4  years  for  those  on  unemployment  re¬ 
lief.  The  same  relationship  obtained  with  the  single  women  where  the  median 
of  those  on  poor  relief  was  30.0  years,  and  on  unemployment  relief  19.1 
years  (Table  16). 

The  age  distribution  of  the  married  persons  receiving  unemployment 
relief  was  different  from  the  age  distribution  of  those  receiving  poor  re¬ 
lief.  For  both  married  males  and  females  on  ERA  rolls  the  proportion  in 
each  age  class  rose  gradually  until  the  thirties,  in  the  case  of  females, 
and  the  forties  in  the  case  of  males,  and  then  declined  at  a  regular  rate 
(Table  14).  The  married  persons  on  poor  relief  were,  on  the  other  hand. 
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concentrated  in  the  higher  ages;  the  proportion  of  married  males  in  each  age 
class  increased  until  the  forties,  dropped,  increased  in  the  fifties,  and 
continued  to  rise,  reaching  a  maximum  percentage  of  20.9  in  the  70  to  74 
class.  The  distribution  of  married  females  receiving  poor  relief  showed  a 
similar  form  except  that  the  maximum  was  reached  five  years  earlier  (Table 
13). 


Y/idowers  receiving  unemployment  relief  were  on  the  average  older  than 
the  widows,  while  the  reverse  was  true  of  the  separated.  The  greatest  dis¬ 
similarity  between  the  males  and  females  lay  in  the  groups  reporting  divorces, 
although  the  small  number  of  cases  on  which  the  distributions  were  calcu¬ 
lated,  and  possibilities  of  inaccurate  reporting,  make  the  data  somewhat  in¬ 
conclusive. 


Table  15.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old 
Receiving  Aid  from  the 

Federal  Works  Program  by  Sex,  Marital  Status,  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


MALES 

FEMALES 

AGE 

Married  Divorced 

Single  Widowed  Separated 

Married  Divorced 

Single  Widowed  Separated 

Persons 

in 


sample 
fifteen 
years 
old  or 


over 

28,122 

15,884 

1,275 

157 

923 

22,592 

15,787 

2,174 

183 

1,083 

Total 

100.0 

PER  CEIiT  OF  PERSONS 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

FIFTEEN 

100.0 

YEARS  OLD  OR  OVER  a/ 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

15  - 

19 

43.8 

0.4 

0.1 

0.1 

62.7 

3.4 

0.2 

1.1 

2.3 

20  - 

24 

25.7 

6.6 

0.5 

- 

4.1 

22.9 

11.6 

0.7 

4.9 

9.7 

25  - 

29 

9.8 

11.3 

1.4 

7.0 

7.7 

5.9 

13.5 

1.8 

9.3 

14.2 

30  - 

34 

4.9 

11.4 

2.8 

11.5 

13.1 

2.1 

12.9 

2.7 

19.8 

13.8 

35  - 

39 

4.3 

13.7 

5.1 

19.1 

19.1 

1.7 

14.2 

6.6 

16.0 

17.5 

40  - 

44 

3.1 

13.2 

8.0 

10.2 

14.5 

1.1 

12.5 

9.7 

11.0 

13.5 

45  - 

49 

2.4 

12.8 

12.6 

15.9 

13.5 

1.0 

11.4 

13.0 

13.2 

10.5 

50  - 

54 

2.2 

11.3 

15.0 

14.0 

11.6 

0.7 

8.6 

12.9 

8.8 

8.5 

55  - 

59 

1.7 

8.2 

14.5 

10.8 

8.1 

0.8 

5.9 

11.9 

6.6 

5.6 

60  - 

64 

1.2 

5.7 

14.4 

7.6 

4.8 

0.5 

3.4 

13.4 

2.2 

2.6 

65  - 

69 

0.7 

3.7 

12.0 

2.0 

2.1 

0.3 

1.7 

9.9 

3.8 

1.2 

70  and 

over 

0.2 

1.7 

13.6 

1.9 

1.2 

0.3 

0.9 

17.2 

3.3 

0.6 

Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 
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Table  16.  -  Median  Ages  of  Relief  Persons 
by  Agency,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGENCY  AND  SEX 

M  E 

D  I  A  N 

AGE  I 

N  YEA 

R  S 

All  Persons  Single  Married 

in  Sample  Persons  b/  Persons 

Widowed 

Persons 

Divorced 

Persons 

Separated 

Persons 

Three  Agencies 

Both  sexes 

21.6 

19.9 

40.5 

57.7 

44.0 

39.0 

Males 

21.9 

21.3 

42.9 

60.0 

49.3 

43.5 

Females 

21.3 

18.7 

38.2 

56.5 

39.8 

36.4 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Both  sexes 

38.4 

36.3 

65.4 

67.4 

-  c/ 

39.4 

Males 

34.3 

43.8 

66.6 

71.9 

-  c/ 

-  c/ 

Females 

39.8 

30.0 

60.2 

65.7 

-  c/ 

35.6 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Both  sexes 

20.9 

19.8 

40.3 

56.2 

44.3 

38.4 

Males 

20.6 

21.4 

42.8 

60.6 

51.8 

46.7 

Females 

21.5 

19.1 

37.9 

54.2 

39.4 

35.6 

Federal  Works  Program 

Both  sexes 

21.6 

19.9 

40.2 

56.3 

42.4 

39.7 

Males 

22.4 

21.2 

42.8 

56.6 

44.7 

40.9 

Females 

20.7 

18.6 

38.0 

56.0 

39.6 

37.9 

bJ Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Ty  Fifteen  years  old  or  over. 

c/  Median  not  computed  on  fewer  than  one  hundred  cases. 


The  median  age  for  all  persons  receiving  aid  from  WPA  security  wages 
was  slightly  higher  than  that  for  persons  dependent  on  ERA  grants.  This, 
however,  was  due  to  the  smaller  proportion  of  children  in  the  work  relief 
population.  The  average  ages  of  the  adults  of  each  marital  condition  were 
extremely  close. 

With  the  exception  of  the  widowers  and  separated  males,  the  age  com¬ 
position  of  those  of  each  marital  status  dependent  on  the  Works  Programs 
did  not  differ  materially  from  the  corresponding  distribution  for  those  re¬ 
ceiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief.  A  somewhat  larger  proportion  of  total 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  persons  in  the  higher  ages  has  already  been  noted, 
and,  since  it  is  in  these  ages  that  widowhood  is  most  common,  the  differences 
between  the  comparable  groups  of  the  two  agencies  are  not  significant. 

Nativity  of  Those  Receiving  Relief#  Among  other  half-formed  notions 
about  the  relief  population  which  nave  been  given  credence  from  time  to  time, 
none  is  more  incorrect  than  that  the  relief  population  is  largely  alien. 
Again,  a  comparison  with  1930  census  information  is  made,  since  no  more  re¬ 
cent  data  are  available.  In  1930,  approximately  13  per  cent  of  the  State's 
population  was  of  foreign  birth,  whereas  the  sample  of  the  relief  population 
studied  showed  about  10,5  per  cent.  These  orude  percentages  are,  however, 
a  trifle  misleading,  since  the  difference  in  the  proportions  of  children, 
all  but  a  few  of  whom  were  native  born,  introduces  a  faotor  which  should  be 
removed  before  comparison  is  made.  Table  17  gives  the  percentage  of  foreign 
born  persons  in  eaoh  ten  year  age  class.  Until  the  thirties,  the  proportion 
is  very  slight,  only  0.7  per  cent  of  the  relief  persons  10  to  19,  and  2.9 
per  cent  of  those  20  to  29  being  of  foreign  birth.  In  the  thirties,  however, 
the  percentage  rises  to  11.9,  It  is  of  interest  to  compare  this  with  the 
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proportion  of  the  same  age  groups  in  the  1930  population  reported  as  foreign 
born  white,  }/  bearing  in  mind  that  death,  emigration,  and  transfer  of  resi¬ 
dence  to  other  states  have  made  changes  since  that  time. 

Table  17.  -  Percentage  of  Foreign  Born  in  the  Relief  Population 
Compared  with  the  Percentage  of  Foreign  Born  White 
in  the  Total  Pennsylvania  Population,  1930; 
by  Ten  Year  Age  Classes 


AGE  CLASS 

PER  CENT 
Population 

1930  a/ 

FOREIGN  BORN 

Relief  Persons 

1936 

Total 

12.8 

10.4 

Under  10 

0.6 

0.1 

10  -  19 

2.0 

0.7 

20  -  29 

9.5 

2.9 

30  -  39 

24.4 

11.9 

40  -  49 

28.5 

29.7 

50  -  59 

26.1 

33.9 

60  -  69 

25.5 

30.3 

70  and  over 

21.7 

36.7 

a/  Based  on  table  24,  page  618  Population  Volume  II,  Fifteenth  Census  of 
the  United  States. 


It  was  found  that  close  to  25  per  cent  of  Pennsylvania's  1930  popula¬ 
tion  30  to  39  years  of  age  was  of  foreign  birth,  9.5  per  cent  of  those  20  to 
29  years  old,  2.0  per  cent  of  those  10  to  19  years  old,  and  0.6  of  those 
under  10  years.  In  other  words,  the  younger  portion  of  the  relief  population 
was  less  alien  than  the  1930  population  of  the  same  age  classes. 

Beginning  in  the  forties,  however,  the  proportion  of  relief  persons  of 
foreign  birth  increases.  More  than  30  per  cent  of  persons  40  to  49  receiving 
relief  were  foreign  born,  more  than  a  third  of  those  50  to  59,  31  per  cent 
of  those  60  to  69,  and  36.7  per  cent  of  the  aged,  70  and  over.  The  total 
population,  however,  exhibited  the  same  increased  per  cent  of  foreign  born 
in  the  higher  ages,  although  the  proportions  were  somewhat  lower.  Only  in 
the  relief  population  over  fifty  were  foreign  born  persons  over-represented, 
and  it  is  striking  that  the  over-representation  is  so  slight.  Those  of 
foreign  birth  are  sometimes  at  even  a  greater  disadvantage  than  are  natives, 
when  age  makes  continued  employment  impossible,  and  the  earnings  of  friends 
and  families  are  too  meager  to  permit  any  substantial  aid. 

About  14  per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  more 
than  11.5  per  cent  of  those  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls,  and  9.5  per 
cent  of  the  persons  dependent  on  the  Works  Program  were  of  foreign  birth 
(Table  18).  These  differences,  however,  are  almost  entirely  due  to  the  re¬ 
latively  older  group  receiving  Poor  Relief,  and  have  little  other  significance. 


1/  The  presence  of  some  colored  persons  in  the  foreign  born  population  would 
make  little  difference  in  the  percentages,  since  the  great  proportion  of 
those  of  foreign  birth  are  white. 
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Table  18.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Sex,  Nativity,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AND  NATIVITY 

Total  Persons 
of 

Three  Agencies 

Persons 

Receiving 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Persons 

Receiving 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Persons 

Receiving 

Aid  from  the 
Federal 
Works 
Program 

Persons  in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Males  in  sample 

77,484 

2,327 

28,796 

46,361 

Females  in  sample 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,819 

P  E 

R  CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

89.6 

86.0 

88.4 

90.6 

Foreign  born 

10.4 

14.0 

11.6 

9.4 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

88.9 

85.6 

87.3 

90.0 

Foreign  born 

11.1 

14.4 

12.7 

10.0 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

90.3 

86.3 

89.5 

91.2 

Foreign  born 

9.7 

13.7 

10.5 

8.8 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


A  comparison  of  the  ages  of  the  native  and  foreign  born  receiving  re¬ 
lief  appears  on  Table  19.  Only  17  per  oent  of  the  foreign  born  on  poor  re¬ 
lief  rolls  were  under  50,  as  compared  to  about  64  per  cent  of  the  native 
born.  The  foreign  born  receiving  unemployment  relief,  either  as  direct  grant 
or  security  wages,  also  tended  to  be  much  older  than  the  native  group,  but 
the  concentrations  were  at  somewhat  lower  ages  than  for  poor  relief.  About 
45  per  cent  were  between  30  and  49,  and  about  47  per  cent  were  over  50  years 
of  age . 
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Table  19.  -  Persons  deceiving  Relief 
by  nativity.  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Age 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


TOTAL  PERSONS  PERSONS  RECEIVING  PERSONS  RECEIVING  PERSONS  RECEIVING 


AGE  OF  OUTDOOR  POOR  DIRECT  UNEMPIOYMENT  AID  FROM  TEE  FED- 

TKREE  AGENCIES  RELIEF  RELIEF  ERAL  WORKS  PROGRAM 


Foreign 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Foreign 

Native  born  Native 

born  Native 

born  Native 

born 

Persons 


in 


sample  135,657 

15,798 

4,629 

751 

PER  C  E 

51,157 

N  T  b/ 

6,738 

79,871 

8,309 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  10 

25.1 

0.2 

23.1 

_ 

26.8 

0.2 

24.1 

0.2 

10  -  19 

27.6 

1.7 

21.8 

0.5 

28.1 

1.8 

27.6 

1.7 

20  -  29 

15.5 

4.0 

5.5 

1.2 

14.1 

3.7 

17.0 

4.4 

30  -  39 

11.6 

13.5 

8.0 

6.0 

11.4 

14.0 

12.0 

13. e 

40  -  49 

8.7 

31.6 

5.2 

9.3 

8.4 

31.4 

9.1 

33.8 

50  -  59 

6.0 

26.3 

7.1 

11.2 

5.7 

24.4 

6.1 

29.2 

60  -  69 
70  and 

3.9 

14.9 

14.7 

30.8 

4.1 

15.7 

3.1 

12.8 

over 

1.6 

7.8 

14.6 

40.9 

1.4 

8.8 

1.0 

4.C 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Persons  of  unknown  age  excluded. 

An  examination  of  the  national  background  of  the  relief  persons  born 
abroad  (Table  20)  indicates  that  approximately  43  per  cent  had  immigrated 
from  Germany,  Poland,  and  those  parts  of  Central  Europe  that  formerly  con¬ 
stituted  the  Austro-Hungarian  empire.  Approximately  29  per  cent  were  from 
Mediterranean  countries,  mostly  Italy;  13  per  cent  from  Northwest  Europe, 
including  the  British  Isles  and  Scandanavia;  and  11. E  per  cent  from  Russia, 
the  Baltic  countries,  Roumania  and  Bulgaria.  In  general,  the  pattern  is 
similar  to  that  of  the  total  population. 
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Table  20.  -  Relief  Persons  Born  in  Other  Countries 
by  Place  of  Birth  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


BIRTH  PLACE 

Total  Persons 
of 

Three  Agencies 

Persons 
Receiving 
Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Persons 

Receiving 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Persons 

Receiving 

Aid  from 
the  Federal 
Works  Program 

Total  persons 
in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Foreign  born  persons 
in  sample 

15,796 

751 

6,738 

8,307 

All  foreign  born 

w. 

P  E 

100.0 

R  CENT 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Central  Europe 

42.9 

52.3 

41.0 

43.7 

Southern  Europe 

o/ 

29.0 

19.8 

27.5 

31.0 

Northwest  Europe 

13.4 

19.7 

14.1 

12.3 

Eastern  Europe 

if 

11.5 

6.5 

14.4 

9.6 

All  other 

3.2 

1.6 

3.0 

3.4 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b f  Germany,  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  Austria,  Hungary,  Jugoslavia 
c/  Italy  and  the  Grecian  and  Spanish  Peninsulas. 

d/  The  British  Isles,  Scandinavia,  The  Netherlands,  Belgium,  Switzerland, 
and  France. 

e/  Russia  and  the  Baltic  countries,  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Turkey. 

There  was  little  variation  among  the  three  agencies  in  the  national 
composition  of  the  foreign  born  they  assisted.  Poor  Relief  had  a  somewhat 
greater  proportion  of  the  Central  European  stock,  since  they  are  more  heavily 
represented  in  the  higher  age  olasses,  and  represent  an  early  wave  of  immi¬ 
gration.  Relatively  greater  numbers  of  Eastern  Europeans  were  present  on 
ERA  rolls  than  on  the  rolls  of  Poor  Relief  or  the  WPA,  while  Southern  Euro¬ 
peans  formed  a  somewhat  larger  fraction  of  the  foreign  born  WPA  population. 

In  all  agencies,  however.  Central  Europeans  formed  the  largest  group  of 
foreign  born. 

Citizenship  of  the  Relief  Papulation.  Approximately  95  per  cent  of 
the  persons  receiving  relief  were  citizens  of  the  United  States,  about  90 
per  cent  by  birth  and  5  per  cent  by  naturalization  (Table  21).  The  non¬ 
citizens  were  for  the  most  part  undeclared  aliens,  although  0.7  per  cent 
of  all  persons  were  aliens  who  had  declared  their  intentions  of  becoming 
citizens  of  the  United  States.  (This  group  represented  6  per  cent  of  the 
non-citizens . ) 
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Table  21.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Citizenship 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


CITIZENSHIP 

Total 
Persons 
of  Three 
Agencies 

Persons 
Receiving 
Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Persons  Receiving 
Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Persons  Receiving 
Aid  from  the 
Federal 

Works  Program 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

PER  C  E 

57,895 

N  T 

88,180 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Citizens 

Native  born 

89.6 

86.0 

88.4 

90.6 

Naturalized 

5.0 

7.1 

5.4 

4.6 

Non-citizens 

Intention  not 

declared 

4.7 

6.4 

5.6 

4.1 

Intention  declared  0.7 

0.4 

0.6 

0.7 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


In  these  proportions,  there  was  very  little  difference  between  the 
sections  of  the  relief  population  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  and  aid  from  the  Works  Program.  Poor  Relief  showed  the 
highest  proportions  of  both  naturalized  citizens  and  of  aliens,  while  the 
Works  Program  showed  the  lowest.  The  proportions  are,  of  course,  a  direct 
result  of  the  nativity  of  the  three  groups,  since  the  foreign  born  were  al¬ 
most  equally  divided  between  citizens  and  non-citizens. 

Racial  Composition  of  the  Relief  Population.  No  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  suffers  so  acutely  during  periods  of  economic  maladjustment  as  the 
colored.  Almost  never  in  the  higher  income  brackets,  the  negro  workers  are 
frequently  the  first  to  be  laid  off  and  the  last  to  be  re-hired.  The  Unem¬ 
ployment  Census  of  1934  revealed  that  only  a  little  over  36  per  cent  of  the 
205,052  employable  negroes  in  urban  areas  had  full  time  jobs,  and  that  about 
half  of  these  more  fortunate  workers  received  less  than  $12.00  per  week  l/» 
Since  that  time,  both  employment  and  wages  have  made  substantial  gains  in 
this  group  as  in  others  but  there  still  remains  the  problem  of  providing  for 
many  thousands  of  these  negroes  left  destitute  by  depression. 


T/  ''Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania,"  Bulletin  69  of  the  Social  Surveys  Section, 

Department  of  Research  and  Statistics  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
(June  17,  1935). 
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Table  22.  -  Race  of  Relief  Persons  May  31,  1936  &/ 
Compared  with  Race  of  the  Entire  Pennsylvania  Population,  1930 


PER  CENT 


RACE 

All  Persons 

1930  b/ 

Relief  Pei 
1936  c t 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

95.4 

87.6 

Negro 

4.5 

12.3 

Other 

0.1 

0.1 

a ~J  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b /  Fifteenth  Census,  Population  Volume  II,  Table  13,  Page  37. 
c/  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  and  Federal  Works  Program; 
Proportion  found  in  sample  study. 

Over  12  per  cent  of  the  relief  persons  in  the  sample  v/ere  colored.  In 
1930,  their  proportion  in  the  total  population  was  4.5  per  cent  (Table  22). 
This  over-representation  was  found  for  each  of  the  agencies  studied  and  for 
both  sexes,  although  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls  included  a  much 


larger  percentage  than  did  the  population  assisted  by  Poor  Relief  or  by  the 
Works  Program.  Negro  women  were  particularly  numerous  in  the  Direct  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief  population,  forming  16.6  per  cent  of  the  total  number  of  females. 

Table  23.  -  Persons  Receiving  Reliefj 
by  Sex,  Race,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 

May  31,  1936  a/ 

SEX 

Total  Persons 

Persons  Receiv-  Persons  Receiv 

-  Persons  Receiv- 

AND 

of 

ing  Outdoor  Poor 

ing  Direct 

ing  Aid  from  the 

RACE 

Three  Agencies 

Relief 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal  Works 
Program 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Males  in 

sample 

77,484 

2,327 

28,796 

46,361 

Females  in 

sample 

73,971 

3,053 

PER  CENT 

29,099 

41,819 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

87.3 

93.3 

84.9 

89.0 

Negro 

12.3 

6.2 

15.0 

10.9 

Other  b / 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

88.3 

94.2 

86.3 

89.1 

Negro 

11.5 

5.3 

13.3 

10.8 

Other  b/ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

86.9 

93.1 

83.3 

89.0 

Negro 

13.0 

6.7 

16.6 

10.0 

Other  bj 

0.1 

0.2 

0.1 

0.1 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  "Other"  includes  American  Indians,  Orientals,  Filipinoes  and  Mexicans. 
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The  influence  of  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  counties  in  the  direct  un¬ 
employment  relief  total  is  very  great,  as  Table  24,  concerning  Direct  Unem¬ 
ployment  Relief  Cases,  indicates. 

Table  24.  -  Proportion  of  the  Total  Population,  1930 
and  Negro  Population,  1930 
in  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny  Counties 
Compared  with  the  Proportion  of  All 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
and  Negro  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
Uay  31,  1936 


COUNTY 

Total 

Population 

1930 

Direot  Unemployment 
Relief  Cases 

May,  1936 

Negro 

Population 

1930 

Negro 

Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  Cases 

May,  1936 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Philadelphia 

20.2 

33.8 

50.9 

63.4 

Allegheny 

14.3 

16.7 

19.3 

21.4 

Balance  of  State  65.5 

49.5 

29.8 

15.2 

These  two  great  metropolitan  centers  have,  in  times  past,  attracted 
large  numbers  of  negro  workers  and  their  families.  Philadelphia,  for  example, 
in  1930  ranked  as  one  of  the  few  northern  cities  with  a  negro  population 
greater  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  These  factors  help  explain  the  dis¬ 
proportionate  number  of  negroes  on  relief. 

With  the  exception  of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  the  negroes  dependent  on 
public  aid  were  on  the  average  older  than  the  white  (Table  25).  The  age  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  white  and  colored  showed  distinctly  different  patterns  for 
all  three  agencies,  with  perhaps  the  greatest  variation  being  evident  for 
those  of  the  two  groups  dependent  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.  The  propor¬ 
tion  in  each  five-year  class  of  the  white  work  relief  population  rose  until 
the  10  to  14  class  was  reached,  and  then  declined  until  the  30  to  34  class. 
After  this,  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  the  next  five-year  group,  and  a  slow 
decline  until  the  fifties,  when  the  proportions  decrease  rather  rapidly.  The 
negroes  in  WPA  cases  showed  much  smaller  proportions  under  5  years  of  age. 
After  this,  there  is  a  slight  rise  to  the  next  age  class,  and  after  a  level¬ 
ing  off  for  two  age  classes,  there  is  a  decline  until  the  20  to  24  age  group 
is  reached.  A  rise  and  an  abrupt  decline  follow,  with  the  maximum  being 
reached  at  35  to  39.  Of  all  the  age  patterns  examined,  this  was  the  only 
instance  of  the  greatest  proportion  of  persons  being  located  in  the  age  class 
which  is,  presumably,  one  for  which  employment  opportunities  should  be  great¬ 
est. 


The  same  characteristic  of  concentrations  at  these  middle  ages  is  shown 
by  the  distribution  of  negroes  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls,  although 
the  maximum  reached  is  not  as  great  as  was  found  for  those  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program.  Even  the  proportions  for  the  negroes  on  Poor  Relief  show  a 
slight  rise  at  the  middle  years,  although  here  the  age  composition  of  whites 
and  negroes  shows  a  much  smaller  difference  and,  when  plotted,  both  distribu¬ 
tions  have  a  U-shaped  appearance. 
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Table  25.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Pace,  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 
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Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936 
Negroes  and  persons  of  "Other  Race 
Excluding  persons  of  unknown  age. 


Although  there  were  relatively  large  numbers  of  young  negro  adults  in 
Works  Program  cases  as  well  as  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  the  group  on  the 
Works  Program  included  a  much  greater  proportion  of  men;  in  fact,  the  ratio 
of  males  to  females  was  distinctly  different  (Table  26). 


Table  26.  -  Ratio  of  Colored  Males  to  Colored  Females 
by  Age  Class  for  Colored  Persons  Receiving 
Unemployment  Relief 
May  31,  1936 


AGS  CLASS 

COLORED  MALES 

PER  HUNDRED 

COLORED  FEMALES 

Direct  Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal  Works  Program 

Total 

79.5 

110.5 

Under 

10 

101.7 

97.2 

10  - 

19 

94.9 

94#o 

20  - 

29 

51. S 

98.4 

30  - 

39 

62.7 

113.7 

40  - 

49 

69.5 

146.4 

50  - 

59 

81.3 

145.5 

60  - 

69 

94.1 

159.5 

70  and  over 

107.1 

77.1 

a !  Outdoor  relief  ratios  not  computed  because  of  the  small  numbers  in  some 
age  classes. 


On  both  the  Works  Program  and  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  negro  relief  cases  were  in  the  so-called  "single- 
person"  or  "non- family"  group  than  was  true  of  the  white  cases.  _V 

The  marital  condition  of  the  colored  persons  of  marriageable  age  is 
evidence  of  the  relative  instability  of  colored  family  relationships.  Single 
negroes  of  both  sexes  formed  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  total  than  did  single 
white  persons,  but  widows  and  persons  who  had  separated  from  their  spouses 
were  more  numerous  in  the  colored  relief  population.  This  was  especially 
noted  in  the  colored  women  on  direct  relief  rolls;  approximately  48  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  15  and  over  were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated,  as 
compared  with  about  21  per  cent  of  the  white  women  receiving  direct  relief. 
While  these  proportions  were  also  high  for  the  colored  males  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  and  for  the  colored  of  both  sexes  receiving  aid  from  the 
Federal  Works  Program,  the  difference  from  the  corresponding  white  classes 
was  not  nearly  so  great . 


"l/  See  Chapter  II.  Over  41  per  cent  of  ERA  and  30  per'  cent  of  WTA  colored 

cases  were  single  persons. 
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Table  27.  -  Persons  Fifteen  Years  Old 
and  Over  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief 
by  Race,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status 
Kay  31,  1936 


Persons  Receiving 

•l 

SEX  AND  MARITAL  STATUS 

Persons  Receiving 

Aid 

from  the 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 

Works  Program 

White 

Colored  a/ 

White 

Colored  a/ 

Persons  in  sample  fifteen 

and  over 

30,627 

15,551 

50,643 

6,804 

Kales  in  sample  fifteen 

and  over 

15,556 

2,253 

27,260 

3,654 

d 

Females  in  sample  fifteen 

and  over 

15,071 

3,298 

23,383 

3,150 

PER  CEiCT  OP 

PERSONS 

FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD 

o 

o 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

33.5 

27.2 

35.8 

27.2 

Married 

51.1 

36.2 

55.1 

55.1 

Widowed 

9.4 

16.5 

5.7 

7.9 

/. 

Divorced 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Separated 

5.0 

19.3 

2.7 

9.4 

:: 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

is 

Single 

39.4 

36.0 

42.1 

32.5 

Married 

50.3 

44.8 

51.3 

51.9 

Yvi  cowed 

5.7 

7.7 

3.9 

5.5 

5 

Divorced 

1.0 

0.3 

0.5 

0.5 

Separated 

3.6 

11.2 

2.1 

9.6 

to 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

27.4 

21.2 

28.5 

21.1 

Married 

51.  S 

30.3 

59.5 

58.8 

Widowed 

13.2 

22.5 

7.9 

10.6 

to 

Divorced 

1.1 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

Separated 

6.5 

24.9 

3.4 

9.1 

to 

a/  Negroes  and  persons  of  "Other  race 


Table  28.  -  Persons  Born  in  the  United  States; 
by  Place  of  Birth,  Race,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Persons 

Persons  Receiving 

RACE  AND 

BIRTHPLACE 

Persons 

Receiving 

Aid 

Total  Persons 

Receiving 

Direct 

from  the 

of 

Outdoor 

Unemployment 

Federal 

Three  Agencies 

Poor  Relief 

Relief 

Works  Program 

Total  persons  in 
sample 

Persons  in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

born  in  U.S. 
White  persons  in 

135,657 

4,629 

51,157 

79,871 

sample  born  in 

U.  S. 

117,062 

4,284 

42,497 

70,281 

Colored  persons 

in  sample  born 
in  U.S. 

18,595 

345 

8,660 

9,590 

P 

E  R  C  E  N 

T 

All  persons  bom 
in  U.S. 

Born  in  Penn- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

sylvania 

Born  in  other 

87.2 

91.2 

85.6 

87.9 

States 

12.8 

8.8 

14.4 

12.1 

White  persons 
born  in  U.S. 

Born  in  Penn- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

sylvania 

Born  in  other 

93.9 

93.  S 

93.8 

94.1 

States 

6.1 

6.4 

6.2 

5.9 

Colored  b/  persons 

bom  in  U.S. 

Bora  in  Penn- 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

sylvania 

Born  in  other 

44.5 

61.2 

45.3 

43.2 

States 

55.5 

38.8 

54.7 

56.8 

~&J  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Includes  persons  of  "other"  race. 
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CHAPTER  II 

CASES  RECEIVING  RELIEF 


The  basic  unit  in  relief  administration  is  the  "case."  To  be  useful, 
it  has  to  be  flexibly  defined  and  can  be  a  person,  a  family,  or  a  household 
made  up  of  unrelated  individuals  living  together.  This  lack  of  precise 
definition,  however,  prevents  it  from  being  an  altogether  satisfactory  unit 
for  the  measurement  of  either  the  size  or  character  of  the  relief  population. 
Over  a  period  of  time,  varying  proportions  of  unattached  individuals  and 
family  or  other  groups  in  the  total  caseload  sometimes  make  it  difficult  to 
interpret  changes  that  are  taking  place  in  its  composition,  while  even  on 
one  date  there  is  considerable  variation  from  agency  to  agency  and  locality 
to  locality  in  the  way  the  unit  tends  to  be  interpreted. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  a  complete  understanding  of  the  char¬ 
acteristics  of  those  on  assistance  rolls  cannot  be  reached  by  merely  count¬ 
ing  heads  and  determining  the  number  of  different  kinds  of  persons  found, 
since  most  of  them  live  together  in  family  groups,  and  since  many  of  the 
things  about  them  that  are  of  importance  are  measurable  only  on  a  case  basis. 
Because  of  the  problems  of  definition  previously  pointed  out,  the  "cases" 
classified  in  this  section  are  the  persons  or  groups  so  designated  by  the 
several  agencies  studied. 

Size  of  Case.  The  rolls  of  all  three  of  the  agencies  studied  included 
a  large  proportion  of  one-person  cases,  the  group  frequently  referred  to  as 
the  "non-family"  or  "single-person"  caseload.  Over  half  of  the  Outdoor  Poor 
Relief,  29  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  15  per  cent  of  the 
cases  dependent  on  the  Federal  Works  Program  included  but  one  person.  (See 
Table  29.) 


Table  29.  -  Relief  Cases  by  Number  of 
Persons  in  Case  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
Kay  31,  1936  a/ 


NUMBER  OF 

Total 

Direct 

Federal 

PERSONS  IN 

for  Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Unemployment 

Works 

CASE 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Number  of  cases 
in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

PER  C  E 

NT  OF  CASES 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  person 

22.8 

51.7 

28.7 

15.0 

Two  persons 

18.1 

23.3 

18.4 

17.3 

Three  persons 

15.7 

8.3 

14.2 

17.8 

Four  persons 

13.2 

6.2 

11.4 

15.4 

Five  persons 

10.1 

4.2 

9.0 

11.3 

Six  persons 

7.1 

2.2 

6.4 

8.2 

Seven  persons 

5.0 

2.1 

4.4 

5.7 

Eight  persons 

3.4 

1.0 

3.2 

3.9 

Nine  persons 

2.1 

0.4 

2.0 

2.3 

Ten  persons 

1.3 

0.3 

1.3 

1.3 

Over  ten  persons 

1.2 

0.3 

1.0 

1.5 

kJ  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
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Not  only  was  the  percentage  of  single-person  cases  greater  for  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief  than  it  was  for  either  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  the  Federal 
Works  Program,  but  there  were,  on  the  average,  fewer  large  families.  Only 
6.3  per  cent  of  all  Poor  Relief  cases  were  made  up  of  more  than  five  persons, 
a  figure  in  marked  contrast  to  the  18.3  per  cent  of  ERA  cases,  and  the  22.9 
per  cent  of  the  WPA  cases  that  included  from  six  to  fifteen  members. 

The  median  1/  size  of  case  provides  a  convenient,  even  though  a  some¬ 
what  artificial,  way  of  indicating  the  differences  between  the  three  agencies 
studied.  The  average  Federal  Y.'orks  Program  case,  measured  in  this  way,  in¬ 
cluded  3.5  persons  and  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  case  included  2.7 
persons,  while  the  large  proportion  of  one-person  cases  in  the  Poor  Relief 
population  reduces  the  median  to  slightly  less  than  1.5  persons.  If  the 
"single  persons"  are  removed  and  the  median  recomputed,  the  relative  position 
of  the  three  agencies  remains  unchanged.  Poor  Relief  families  average  2.6 
persons,  while  the  median  for  ERA  families  rises  to  3.8  persons  and  the 
median  for  Works  Program  families  becomes  4.0. 


Table  30.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief}  by  Size  of 
Case  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


NUMBER  OF 

Total 

Direct 

Federal 

PERSONS  IN 

for  Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Unemployment 

Works 

CASE 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Number  persons 
in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

PER  CERT 

OF  P  E  R  S 

0  K  S 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  person 

6.3 

24.1 

8.5 

3.3 

Two  persons 

10.1 

21.7 

11.0 

8.8 

Three  persons 

13.2 

11.6 

12.7 

13.6 

Four  persons 

14.7 

11.6 

13.6 

15.6 

Five  persons 

14.0 

9.8 

13.3 

14.7 

Six  persons 

11.8 

6.1 

11.3 

12.5 

Seven  persons 

9.7 

6.8 

9.1 

10.2 

Eight  persons 

7.7 

3.9 

7.6 

7.9 

Nine  persons 

5.2 

1.5 

5.4 

5.3 

Ten  persons 

3.5 

1.3 

3.9 

3.4 

Over  ten  persons 

3.9 

1*6 

3.5 

4.3 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936 


Another  way  of  vievring  the  composition  of  the  caseload  is  in  terms  of 
the  proportion  of  persons  included  in  cases  of  each  size.  Although  only  one 
quarter  of  the  Poor  Relief  cases  were  composed  of  three  or  more  persons,  54 
per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  Poor  Relief  were  members  of  these  larger 
units. 


l/  Since  cases  by  size  form  a  discrete  series,  each  case  size  must  be  as¬ 
sumed  to  run  from  the  half  person  value  just  below  it  in  magnitude  to 
the  half  person  value  just  above  it,  in  order  that  the  value  of  the  class 
will  fall  at  the  midpoint.  Thus,  the  median  for  the  Federal  Works  Pro¬ 
gram  is  in  the  class  of  three-person  cases  which  is  assumed  to  have  class 
limits  running  from  2.5  to  3.5.  The  fraction  necessary  to  obtain  50  per 
cent  is  therefore  added  to  the  lower  limit,  2.5  and  not  3.0. 
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The  percentage  of  all  persons  included  in  cases  of  three  or  more  was 
even  greater  for  the  other  two  agencies.  Over  four-fifths  of  the  persons  re¬ 
ceiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  over  07  per  cent  of  those  on  WPA 
rolls,  were  members  of  cases  including  more  than  two  persons.  In  fact,  the 
relative  importance  of  the  larger  cases  in  the  total  is  more  evident  if  it 
is  noted  that  43. C  per  cent  of  those  receiving  aid  from  security  wages,  and 
40.0  per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  were 
members  of  cases  that  included  six  or  more  persons. 


Household  Size  and  Case  Size.  The  difficulties  involved  in  the  use 
of  the  relief  "case  as  a  unit  of  study  are  apparent  ’.’.ben  one  attempts  to  ana¬ 
lyze  relationships  within  the  case.  For  many  years  the  United  States  Census 
Bureau  has  recognized  the  necessity  for  providing  a  one-person  family  classi¬ 
fication,  and  has  also  found  it  desirable  to  exclude  persons  not  related  to 
the  family  head  when  family  size  is  computed.  These  problems,  and  others, 
attend  the  study  of  the  "case".  Just  as  a  household  may  include  a  number  of 
persons  who  are  not  members  of  a  family  in  the  narrow  sense,  so  households 
and  families  can  include  relief  cases  along  with  non-relief  persons.  It  is 
for  this  reason  that  reference  to  "unattached"  or  "non-family^  relief  cases 
is  to  be  regretted,  since  many  of  them  are  unattached  only  as  a  convenient 
administrative  fiction.  Thus,  an  unemployment  relief  visitor,  or  an  over¬ 
seer  of  the  poor,  may  find  that  if  assistance  is  given  to  one  person  in  a 
household,  no  further  relief  is  necessary.  Similar  factors  complicate  anal¬ 
ysis  of  the  larger  cases,  although  to  a  much  smaller  degree.  Here  the  "doubl¬ 
ing  up"  of  a  relief  case  with  a  non-relief  family,  the  return  of  a  family 
member  who  may  be  self-supporting,  or  the  inclusion  of  paid  boarders  in  the 
household,  all  tend  to  make  the  relief  case  and  the  household  itself  some¬ 
what  different  units. 
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For  the  purpose  of  the  study,  a  household  was  defined  as  a  group  of 
persons  living  together  in  one  housekeeping  unit  at  one  address.  The  compar¬ 
ative  size  of  these  households  including  relief  cases,  and  the  relief  cases 
themselves,  is  shown  in  Table  31. 

Table  31.  -  Median  Size  of  Relief  Cases 
Compared  with  the  Median  Size 

of  Households  in  'Which  Relief  Cases  are  Included,  by  Agency 

Kay  31,  1936  a/ 


: 1  iai 

Mi 

ill  im 
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AGENCY 

MEDIAN  SIZE 

of  Relief  cases 

of  Households  Including 
Relief  Cases 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

1.5 

2.5 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

2.7 

3.3 

Federal  ’Works  Program 

3.5 

4.0 

T7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


These  averages  give  a  quantitative  expression  of  the  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  case  and  the  household,  or  family,  as  they  are  generally  consid¬ 
ered.  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Works  Program 
showed  wide  differences,  a  fact  which  makes  the  large  proportion  of  single¬ 
person  cases  somewhat  more  reasonable.  The  slightly  smaller  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  two  averages  for  the  Works  Program  should  be  borne  in  mind,  how¬ 
ever,  as  later  tables  are  presented.  Of  all  the  cases  of  the  three  agencies 
studied,  those  dependent  on  security  wages  most  nearly  approximated  the  true 
family  or  household  groups. 


Although  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  into  consideration  household 
size  before  any  very  valuable  conclusions  might  be  drawn,  a  comparison  of 
the  proportion  of  cases  equaling  the  household  in  size  with  those  cases  in 
which  the  household  is  larger  illustrates  in  a  somewhat  different  way  the 
point  under  discussion  (Table  32.) 
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Table  32.  -  Per  cent  of  Relief  Cases  of  Each  Size 
That  Are  Included  in  Households  T/hich 
Are  Larger  than  the  Included  Cases; 
by  Case  Size  and  Agency 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


HUMBER  OF  PER 

CENT  OF  CASES  INCLUDED  IN 

HOUSEHOLDS  THAT  EXCEED 

case  in  size 

PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor  Relief 

Direct  Unemployment  Federal 

Relief  Works  Program 

PER  C  E 

H  T 

All  cases 

13.9 

34.5 

14.8 

10.9 

One  person 

28.2 

47.5 

26.6 

23.2 

Two  persons 

13.9 

25.2 

13.6 

12.7 

Three  persons 

11.6 

24.9 

12.8 

10.2 

Four  persons 

9.6 

15.4 

11.5 

8.3 

Five  persons 

7.6 

14.2 

8.3 

7.0 

Six  persons 

6.3 

-  y. 

5.2 

6.7 

Seven  persons 

5.1 

-  y. 

4.2 

5.5 

Eight  persons 

5.9 

-  v 

4.9 

6.6 

Nine  persons 

3.1 

- 

2.9 

3.3 

Ten  persons 

3.9 

- 

4.9 

3.3 

Ten  and  over 

3.3 

4.0 

2.8 

a f Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Percentages  not  computed  for  groups  containing  fewer  than  one  hundred 


cases • 


Age  Composition  of  Relief  Cases.  An  analysis  of  a  caseload  into  the 
cases  of  different  sizes  is  basic  but  it  produces  little  information  about 
the  cases  themselves.  All  that  it  makes  possible  is  a  distinction  between 
individuals  in  need  of  help  and  family  groups  in  need  of  help.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  ages  of  case  members,  their  sex,  race,  and  other  factors,  is 
necessary  before  any  significant  conclusions  can  be  drawn. 


Of  all  these  characteristics,  none  is  of  greater  importance  than  age. 
It  is  the  presence  or  absence  of  persons  between  16  and  64  years  of  age  that 
largely  determines  the  family’s  opportunity  to  receive  future  income  from 
private  employment,  while  the  inclusion  of  aged  persons  or  dependent  ohildren 
nay  partially  explain  the  family's  need  for  help.  On  the  basis  of  a  simple 
■tge  classification  of  case  members  into  those  under  16,  those  16  to  64,  and 
those  65  and  over,  seven  groups  are  possible:  the  case  may  include  members 
Prom  all  three  age  groups;  there  may  be  children  and  persons  16  to  64;  chil¬ 
dren  and  persons  65  and  over;  or  persons  65  and  over  with  persons  16  to  64; 
finally,  all  case  members  may  fall  in  the  same  age  group,  i.e.,  all  chil¬ 
dren,  all  persons  16  to  64,  or  all  persons  65  and  over.  If  the  single- 


person  cases  are  first  excluded  and  this  classification  is  applied  to  the 
families  provided  for  by  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief, 
sr  the  Federal  Works  Program,  three  family  types  include  more  than  nine- 
tenths  of  the  families  (See  Table  33). 
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Table  33.  -  Relief  Families  by  Tjroe  and  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


TYPE  OF  CASE 

Total  Cases 
for  Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Cases 

Direct  Unem¬ 
ployment 
Relief 
Cases 

Cases  Depend¬ 
ent  on 

Federal 

Works  Program 

Number  of  cases  in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

Number  of  Family  Cases  in 
Sample 

32,501 

1,210 

12,275 

19,016 

PER  C 

ENT 

Total  Family  Cases 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Families  of  two  or  more 
composed  of  persons  16 
to  64  and  children 
under  16 

64.9 

50.8 

66.5 

64.7 

Families  of  two  or  more 
oomposed  of  persons  16 
to  64  but  no  children 

23.4 

12.3 

21.5 

25.3 

Families  of  two  or  more 
composed  of  persons  16 
to  64  and  aged  persons 

65  and  over 

6.5 

15.1 

6.3 

6.1 

All  other  family  combinations  5.2 

21.8 

5.7 

3.9 

bJ  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases,  July  31,  1936. 


The  most  common  family  pattern  in  the  relief  population  was  that  of 
one  or  more  adults  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  together  with  one  or  more 
children  under  16.  Two-thirds  of  the  unemployment  relief,  and  half  of  the 
poor  relief,  families  were  of  this  type.  The  second  largest  class  was  of 
families  in  which  all  members  were  16  to  64.  This  group  formed  a  quarter 
of  the  family  cases  dependent  on  security  wages,  a  fifth  of  those  receiving 
unemployment  relief,  but  only  twelve  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Relief  fami¬ 
lies.  The  third  family  type  comprising  a  significant  fraction  of  the  total 
was  the  combination  of  one  or  more  persons  16  to  64  with  one  or  more  older 
persons.  This  group  was  small  for  unemployment  relief,  amounting  to  only 
6  per  cent,  but  it  included  15  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  family 
cases. 


The  other  four  types  of  families  were  of  importance  only  in  the  Out¬ 
door  Poor  Relief  caseload,  where  they  formed  over  a  fifth  of  the  total, 
again  pointing  to  the  differences  between  the  unemployment  and  poor  relief 
populations  that  was  noted  when  discussing  the  age  distributions  of  the  per¬ 
sons.  Most  of  these  cases  are  either  aged  couples  or  aged  persons  living 
with  children  under  16. 

A  classification  of  this  sort  is  useful,  but  the  conclusion  that  the 
families  including  children  under  16  were  nearly  all  of  the  "normal"  type 
would  be  incorrect  (See  Table  34).  Actually,  a  quarter  of  the  children  in¬ 
cluded  in  cases  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  over  two-thirds  of 
those  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  were  members  of  broken  family  groups; 
that  is,  families  in  which  one  or  both  of  the  parents  were  absent.  The 
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Works  Program,  tending  as  it  did  toward  the  more  usual  family  pattern,  showed 
86  per  cent  of  the  children  under  16  living  with  both  parents. 

All  but  a  small  proportion  of  these  broken  family  groups  in  which 
children  were  present  were  of  the  "mother  present  -  father  absent"  type. 

Table  34.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Receiving  Relief  by 
Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Presence  or  Absence 
of  Parents 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Direct 

Federal 

FAMILY  STATUS 

Total  for 

Outdoor 

Unemployment 

Vforks 

Three  Agencies 

Poor  Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Children  under 
sixteen  in  sample 

58,123 

1,862 

23,271 

32,990 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.  C 

100.0 

100.  C 

100.0 

Living  with  both 
parents 

Living  with  mother. 

79.7 

31.5 

74.8 

85.9 

father  absent 

Living  with  father. 

15<>7 

64.0 

20.9 

9.3 

mother  absent 

Living  with  others. 

2.8 

1.1 

2.5 

3.1 

both  parents  absent 

1.3 

3.4 

1.8 

1.7 

Sj/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


This  was  particularly  noticeable  on  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  caseload, 
where  65  per  cent  of  the  children  were  living  with  only  one  of  the  parents, 
while  more  than  3  per  cent  were  living  with  other  relatives  or  with  friends. 

Table  35.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases 
by  Size  and  Number  of 
Children  Under  Sixteen 
July  31,  1936 


PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 


NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN 

UNDER 

16 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

'  Five 

Six 

Seven 

or  more 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

73.7 

7.3 

5.9 

5.7 

3.0 

2.1 

1.5 

0.3 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

99.8 

0.2 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

83.2 

16.3 

0.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

27.3 

31.1 

40.7 

0.9 

- 

- 

- 

— 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

7.1 

7.7 

29„5 

55.1 

0.6 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

0.9 

1.9 

10.4 

41.5 

44.3 

0.9 

• 

- 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

0.3 

3.2 

1.3 

6.4 

18.0 

32.7 

23.7 

13.5 
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About  26  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  casos,  and  54  per  cent  of 
the  families,  included  children  under  16.  It  was  the  presence  of  children 
that  was  responsible  for  the  size  of  the  larger  units  and  is  worth  special 
attention  wrhen  the  case  includes  no  adult  or  only  one  adult,  since  it  is  this 
type  of  case  that  accounts  for  over  half  of  the  children  in  Outdoor  Poor  Re¬ 
lief  cases.  Table  35  shows  16.8  per  cent  of  the  two-person  cases,  41. G  of 
the  three-person  cases,  55. V  of  the  four-person  cases,  and  45.2  of  the  five- 
person  cases,  were  of  this  type. 

Of  even  greater  numerical  importance  in  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  case¬ 
load  were  cases  including  persons  65  and  over  (Table  36).  Half  of  the  case¬ 
load  had  one  or  more  persons  in  the  upper  age  brackets,  and  in  a  considerable 
number  of  cases  there  were  no  members  under  the  age  of  65;  in  fact,  two- 
thirds  of  the  single-person  cases  and  38  per  cent  of  the  two-person  cases 
were  aged  persons  or  aged  couples. 

Table  36.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  by 
Size  and  Number  of  Persons 
65  and  over 
July  31,  1936 


NUMBER 

OF  PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

PER 

CENT  OF  CASES 
NUMBER  OF 
65  AND 

WITH  SPECIFIED 

PERSONS 

OVER 

Total 

None 

One 

Two  or  more 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

49.3 

40.9 

9.8 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

36.4 

63.6 

.. 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

37.2 

24.7 

38.1 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

74.3 

15.3 

10.1 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

88.5 

9.6 

1.9 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

97.2 

2.8 

- 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

96.2 

3.8 

- 

Although  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  oases  did  not  run  to  the  same  ex¬ 
tremes  in  the  proportion  of  broken  families  and  aged  persons,  smaller  per¬ 
centages  are  frequently  of  much  more  significance,  since  there  were  more 
cases  involved  and  since  the  average  number  of  persons  per  case  was  larger 
(Table  37).  Thus,  the  fact  that  about  25  V  per  cent  of  the  children  under 
16  were  in  cases  which  excluded  the  mother,  father,  or  both  parents,  has 
more  far-reaching  implications  for  relief  administration  than  does  the  69 
per  cent  found  on  poor  relief  rolls,  since  almost  five  times  as  many  chil¬ 
dren  are  affected. 


1/  Table  34 
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Table  37.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases; 
by  Size  and  by 
Number  of  Children  under  16 
May  31,  1S36 


NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  16 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Seven 

or  more 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

50.1 

15.8 

11.8 

8.8 

5.6 

3.7 

2.2 

2.0 

One  person 

4,946 

100.0 

99.9 

-a/ 

t 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

82.0 

18.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

28.4 

57.8 

13.8 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

13.9 

21.7 

55.1 

9.3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

5.5 

12.4 

21.2 

54.5 

6.4 

- 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

1.9 

7.3 

15.3 

24.1 

47.5 

3.8 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

0.9 

3.9 

11.0 

19.7 

20.8 

42.1 

1.3 

- 

Eight  persons 

553 

100.0 

0.2 

2.0 

3.6 

9.8 

19.5 

25.0 

38.5 

1.4 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

- 

0.5 

2.3 

5.7 

13.8 

23.9 

20.7 

33.0 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

- 

- 

0.4 

3.1 

8.0 

20.1 

22.3 

46.0 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

100.0 

0.6 

1.7 

0.6 

3.4 

9.7 

13.6 

70.4 

~&J  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Half  of  the  cases  and  70  per  cent  of  the  families  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief  included  children  under  16.  In  all  of  the  very  large 
cases  of  nine  or  more  persons,  there  was  at  least  one  child  under  16,  and 
only  a  small  proportion  of  the  cases  of  five  to  eight  persons  were  composed 
entirely  of  adults.  A  comparison  of  the  proportion  of  children’s  cases 
that  included  only  one  adult  with  the  corresponding  proportions  found  for 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  indicates  that  the  relative  number  of  such  cases 
increased  with  the  size  of  the  Poor  Relief  case,  but  decreased  with  the 
size  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  case.  Eighteen  per  cent  of  the  two-person 
cases  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  included  one  adult;  13.8  per  cent  of 
the  three-person  cases;  9.3  per  cent  of  the  four- person  cases;  6.4  per  cent 
of  the  five-person  cases;  3.8  per  cent  of  the  six-person  cases;  1.6  per 
cent  of  the  seven-person  cases;  and  1.4  per  cent  of  the  cases  including 
more  than  seven  persons,  were  of  the  one-adult  and  children  type. 

About  12  per  cent  of  the  families  and  about  13  per  cent  of  the  Di¬ 
rect  Unemployment  Relief  cases  included  persons  over  64  years  of  age  (Table 
38).  Almost  half  of  these  cases  were  aged  single  persons  or  aged  couples, 
while  another  20  per  cent  were  composed  of  an  aged  person  and  someone  be¬ 
tween  the  ages  of  16  and  64. 

■While  the  problem  of  unemployability  is  treated  elsewhere  in  this 
report,  it  may  be  pointed  out  in  connection  with  this  discussion  of  age 
composition  that  these  aged  relief  persons  form  an  important  section  of 
those  whose  need  for  help  arises  primarily  from  reasons  other  than  unem¬ 
ployment  as  the  term  is  usually  used.  Cases  in  which  all  members  were 
over  64,  together  with  combinations  of  aged  persons  and  children  under  16, 
comprised  about  6.5  per  cent  of  all  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  stud¬ 
ied. 
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Table  38.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases j 
by  Size  and  Number  of 
Persons  65  and  over 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS  IN 

CASE 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER 
Total  None  One  Two  or  mo; 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

86.7 

10.9 

2.4 

One  person 

4,946 

100.0 

83.5 

16.5 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

77.2 

14.4 

8.4 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

87.8 

8.7 

3.5 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

91.6 

7.0 

1.4 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

92.6 

6.2 

1.2 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

94.0 

5.3 

0.7 

Seven  oersons 

753 

100.0 

95.4 

4.2 

0.4 

Eight  persons 

553 

100.0 

94.6 

5.2 

0.2 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

95.4 

4.6 

- 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

95.5 

3.3 

0.9 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

100.0 

93.2 

6.8 

• 

Relief  cases  that  had  been  transferred  to  the  Federal  Works  Program 
were  similar  to  those  that  remained  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls  as 
far  as  the  inclusion  of  children  is  concerned  (See  Table  39).  The  slightl; 
higher  percentage  of  cases  in  which  children  under  16  were  present  was  due 
entirely  to  the  presence  of  a  larger  proportion  of  one-person  cases  in  the 
ERA  caseload.  The  proportion  of  relief  families  including  children  was 
actually  slightly  lower  for  the  Federal  Works  Program.  Nor  was  the  greate: 
average  size  of  case  on  the  Works  Program  due  entirely  to  large  families  o 
children,  even  though  the  proportion  was  high.  Ninety- two  per  cent  of  the 
two-person  cases,  36  per  cent  of  the  three-person  cases,  20  per  cent  of  th 
four-person  cases,  and  11  per  cent  of  the  five-person  cases  were  made  up 
solely  of  adults  over  16. 

Table  39.  -  Relief  Cases  Dependent  on 
the  Federal  Works  Programs 
by  Si-ze  and  Number  of 
Children  under  16 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  IN 

CASE 

Number  of 
Cases 
in  Sample 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  16 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three  Four  Five 

Six 

Seven 

or  nor« 

Total 

22,377 

100.0 

42.2 

19.3 

14.9 

9.8 

6.3 

3.7 

2.1 

1.7 

One  person 

3,361 

100.0100.0 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,873 

100.0 

92.0 

8.0 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

3,983 

100.0 

35.7 

59.8 

4.5 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

3,438 

100.0 

20.0 

22.9 

54.9 

2.2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

2,587 

100.0 

11.0 

18.7 

22.4 

46.8 

1.1 

- 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

1,839 

100.0 

4.9 

12.3 

20.3 

20.2 

41.7 

0.6 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

100.0 

1.9 

8.3 

15.6 

22.6 

19.3 

31.6 

0.6 

- 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

0.2 

2.5 

9.0 

18.2 

23.3 

20.2 

26.6 

- 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

0.6 

1.7 

4.5 

11.8 

19.6 

22.1 

20.0 

19.6 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

- 

0.3 

2.3 

9.3 

12.3 

26.2 

21.5 

28.1 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

- 

1.2 

0.6 

2.1 

6.5 

11.4 

18.5 

59.7 

50- 


A  table  (Table  40)  showing  the  number  of  aged  persons  in  Works  Pro¬ 
gram  oases  of  each  size  is  included  for  purposes  of  comparison,  although 
only  a  little  over  9  per  cent  of  the  cases  dependent  on  Works  Program  secur¬ 
ity  wages  included  persons  over  64.  It  is  worth  noting,  however,  even  though 
the  percentages  were  small,  that  a  few  cases  in  which  all  members  were  65  or 
over  included  an  eligible  worker  who,  at  the  time  of  the  study,  was  working 
on  a  Works  Program  project. 

Table  40.  -  Kelief  Cases  Dependent  on 
Federal  Works  Program; 
by  Size  and  Number  of  Persons 
65  and  over 
May  31,  1S36 


NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS  IN 

CASE 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  PERSONS  65  AND  OVER 

Total 

None 

One 

Two  or  More 

Total 

22,377 

100.0 

90.8 

7.6 

1.6 

One  person 

3,361 

100.0 

95.0 

5.0 

Two  persons 

3,873 

100.0 

84.4 

12.7 

2.9 

Three  persons 

3,983 

100.0 

88.9 

8.2 

2.9 

Four  persons 

3,438 

100.0 

91.3 

7.2 

1.5 

Five  persons 

2,587 

100.0 

91.5 

7.5 

0.9 

Six  persons 

1,839 

100.0 

93.7 

5.4 

0.9 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

100.0 

93.2 

5.6 

1.2 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

95.1 

4.5 

0.4 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

94.4 

4.8 

0.8 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

92.4 

6.9 

0.7 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

90.8 

7.4 

1.8 

Family  Relationship  within  Cases.  At  several  points,  it  has  been 
necessary  to  touch  on  the  family  relationships  of  case  members.  The  possi¬ 
ble  exclusion  from  the  case  of  both  related  and  non-related  persons  in  the 
household  has  been  mentioned,  and  the  family  status  of  children  under  16 
was  given  to  aid  in  the  understanding  of  certain  types  of  cases  in  which 
children  were  included.  It  is  possible,  hovrever,  that  a  more  detailed  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  actual  blood  or  marital  relationships  that  existed  between 
case  members  may  throw  further  light  on  the  question  of  family  types.  If, 
after  the  removal  of  one-person  cases,  the  balance  of  the  persons  receiving 
relief  are  classified  according  to  their  relationship  to  the  case  heads,  it 
is  found  that  the  heads  themselves,  their  wives  or  husbands,  and  their  sons 
and  daughters,  make  up  approximately  94  per  cent  of  the  persons  included  in 
relief  families  (See  Table  41).  These  relationships  were  the  most  common 
in  all  three  agencies,  although  the  percentage  ranged  from  93  per  cent  for 
the  Works  Program  to  96  for  Outdoor  Poor  Relief. 
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Table  41.  -  Persons  Included  in  Families 
Receiving  Relief  by  Family  Relationship 
and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
llay  31,  193G  a / 


RELATIONSHIP  TO  HEAD 

Total  for 
Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor 
Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federa 

Works 

Progra 

Family  cases  in  sample 

32,501 

1,210 

12,275 

19,016 

Persons  in  family  cases 

141,853 

4,085 

52,949 

84,815 

PER  CENT 

OF  PERSONS 

IN  RELIEF  FAMILIES 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Family  heads 

22.9 

29.6 

23.2 

22.4 

Sons  or  daughters 

53.7 

51.1 

55.6 

52.6 

Spouses 

17.2 

14.8 

16.1 

18. C 

Brothers  or  sisters 

1.6 

1.6 

1.0 

1.9 

Parents 

1.2 

0.4 

0.8 

1.5 

Grandchildren 

1.1 

1.3 

1.2 

1.0 

All  others 

2.3 

1.1 

2.1 

2.6 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1S36. 


Fifty- three  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  28  per  cent 
the  ERA  cases,  and  12  per  cent  of  the  cases  dependent  on  the  Works  Program 
were  headed  by  v.romen.  Alone,  this  has  little  significance,  but  an  examine 
tion  of  family  relationships  showed  that  only  a  small  percentage  of  them 
■were  married  and  living  with  husbands.  Although  about  11  per  cent  of  the 
persons  in  Poor  Relief  cases  reported  their  relationship  to  the  head  as 
wives,  less  than  one  per  cent  were  classified  as  husbands.  Similarly,  15 
per  cent  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  17  per  cent  of 
the  persons  in  Works  Program  cases,  were  wives  of  male  heads,  but  only  a 
few  of  the  cases  headed  by  women  included  husbands  (See  Tables  42  and  43). 
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Table  43.  -  Cases  Receiving  Relief 
by  Sex,  Marital  Status  of  the  Head, 
and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AND 

MARITAL  STATUS 

OF  HEAD 

All 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federe 

Works 

Progrs 

Number  of  cases 

in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,371 

Number  with 

male  heads 

33,368 

1,188 

12,443 

19,731 

Number  with 

female  heads 

8,735 

1,317 

PER  CENT 

4,778 

2,64( 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. C 

Single 

13.7 

16.4 

14.5 

12.1 

Married 

59.2 

27.5 

51.2 

68. £ 

Widowed 

15.7 

44.2 

18.8 

10.J 

Divorced 

1.4 

1.4 

1.9 

1.] 

Separated 

10.0 

10.5 

13.6 

7.] 

Male  heads 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100. c 

Single 

14.1 

20.8 

16.0 

12. £ 

Married 

73.5 

51.3 

69.3 

77. £ 

Widowed 

6.7 

21.9 

7.5 

5.£ 

Divorced 

0.9 

1.3 

1.2 

0.£ 

Separated 

4.8 

4.6 

6.0 

4.] 

Female  heads 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.C 

Single 

12.1 

12.5 

10.7 

14. £ 

Married 

4.4 

6.0 

4.2 

4.C 

Widowed 

50.3 

64.2 

47.9 

47. £ 

Divorced 

3.7 

1.5 

3.6 

4.£ 

Separated 

29.5 

15.7 

33.6 

28. £ 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  marital  status  of  case  heads  points  to  these  same  facts,  althoug 
inclusion  of  one-person  cases  is  responsible  for  the  very  large  proportions 
of  separated,  widowed,  and  single  persons.  Nevertheless,  it  seems  safe  to 
include  that  one  of  the  more  important  types  of  cases  with  which  relief  ad¬ 
ministration  has  to  deal  is  that  in  which  a  widowed,  divorced,  or  separatee 
woman  is  living  with  her  children. 

The  majority  of  Poor  Relief  cases  had  female  heads.  This  was  not 
limited  to  the  total,  but  held  for  cases  of  every  size  except  one.  Thirty- 
two  per  cent  of  the  cases  containing  two  persons  had  female  heads,  but  wome 
comprised  58  per  cent  of  the  single  persons,  and  headed  over  three- fifths  c 
the  families  of  three,  four,  and  five. 
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Table  44.  -  Relief  Cases 
Classified  by  Case  Size,  Sex  of 
Head  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


HUMBER  OF 
PERSOUS  IN 

CASE 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF 

FEDERAL 

WORKS  PRO ORAM 

Number 

of 

Cases 

in 

Sample 

Per  cent 

Number 

of 

Cases 

in 

Sample 

Per  cent 

Number 

of 

Cases 

in 

Sample 

Per 

cent 

Male 

Heads 

Female 

Heads 

Male 

Heads 

Female 

Heads 

Male  Female 
Heads  Heads 

Total  cases 

2,505 

47.4 

52.6 

17,221 

72.3 

27.7 

22,377 

88.2 

11.3 

One  person 

1,295 

42.0 

58.0 

4,946 

66.9 

33.1 

3,361 

85.5 

14.5 

Two  persons 

583 

67.8 

32.2 

3,170 

65.2 

34.8 

3,873 

84.2 

15.3 

Three  persons 

209 

39.2 

60.8 

2,448 

69.9 

30.1 

3,983 

86.2 

13.8 

Four  persons 

156 

32.7 

67.3 

1,965 

72.0 

28.0 

3,438 

89.5 

10.5 

Five  persons 

106 

36.8 

o3  •  c 

1,544 

79.0 

21.0 

2,587 

90.0 

10.0 

Six  persons 

55b/  - 

- 

1,094 

81.8 

18.2 

1,839 

91.5 

8.5 

Seven  persons 

52b/  - 

- 

753 

86.3 

13.4 

1,234 

92.1 

7.9 

Eight  persons 

26b/  - 

- 

553 

88.2 

11.8 

870 

93.3 

6.7 

Nine  persons 

9d/ 

/ 

- 

348 

91.4 

8.6 

515 

94.2 

5.8 

Ten  persons 

4 

/ 

- 

224 

90.5 

9.4 

302 

97.0 

3.0 

Over  ten  persons  TEj 

! 

“ 

176 

93.2 

6.8 

325 

95.4 

4.6 

a 7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Percentages  not  computed  for  fewer  than  100  cases;  of  the  156  Outdoor 


Poor  Relief  cases  including  more  than  five  persons,  46.8  per  cent  had 
male  heads  and  53.2  per  cent  had  female  heads. 


Although  a  much  greater  percentage  of  the  cases  receiving  Direct  Un¬ 
employment  Relief  had  male  case  heads  (Table  44),  from  30  to  35  per  cent  of 
the  heads  of  small  cases  were  women.  The  proportion,  however,  fell  off  rap¬ 
idly  as  the  number  of  persons  in  the  case  increased,  so  that  only  about  7 
per  cent  of  the  cases  of  11  or  more  had  female  heads. 

In  this  characteristic,  as  in  others,  the  cases  dependent  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Program  followed  the  normal  family  pattern  somewhat  more  closely. 
Almost  90  per  cent  of  these  cases  had  male  heads.  By  case  size,  the  smallest 
proportion  was  for  those  cases  made  up  of  two  persons,  where  about  15  per 
cent  were  headed  by  women,  but  from  this  point  on,  the  larger  the  case  the 
greater  the  percentage  with  men  as  case  heads. 

Race  of  Relief  Cases.  The  relatively  large  number  of  negroes  receiv¬ 
ing  relief,  which  has  been  commented  on  previously,  is  evident  after  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  various  kinds  of  cases.  The  percentage  of  negro  families 
was  smaller  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  but  about  30  per  cent  of  the  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  families,  both  ERA  and  Works  Program,  and  between  12  and  15  per 
cent  of  the  one-person  cases  were  negro. 
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Table  45.  -  Family  and  Non-family 
Relief  Cases  by  Race  and  Sex  of 
Head  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


RACE  AND 

SEX  OF 

HEAD 

TOTAL  FOR 
THREE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR  POOR 
RELIEF 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOY 
KENT  RELIEF 

-FEDERAL  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

Family 

Cases 

One 

Person 

Cases 

Family 

Cases 

One 

Person 

Cases 

Family 

Cases 

One 

Person 

Cases 

Family 

Cases 

One 

Persor 

Cases 

Number  in 

sample 

32,501 

9,602 

1,210 

1,295 

12,275 

4,946 

19,016 

3,361 

PER 

CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kale  heads 

82.0 

70.0 

53.2 

42.0 

74.4 

66.9 

88.7 

85.5 

Female  heads 

18.0 

30.0 

46.8 

58.0 

25.6 

33.1 

11.3 

14.5 

White 

86.7 

73.2 

93.0 

94.7 

84.7 

70.2 

87.6 

69.4 

Hale  heads 

72.8 

53.3 

50.8 

40.0 

66.6 

52.3 

78.1 

59.9 

Female  heads 

13.9 

19.9 

42.2 

54.7 

18.1 

17.9 

9.5 

9.5 

Colored 

13.3 

26.8 

7.0 

5.3 

15.3 

29.8 

12.4 

30.6 

Kale  heads 

9.2 

16.8 

2.4 

2.0 

7.8 

14.6 

10.6 

25.6 

Female  heads 

4.1 

10.0 

4.6 

3.3 

7.5 

15.2 

1.8 

5.0 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Relief  families  are  classified  in  Table  45  by  the  sex  and  color  of  the 
case  head.  Two-thirds  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  78  per  cent  of 
the  Works  Program  family  cases  had  white  male  heads,  while  18  per  cent  and  1C 
per  cent,  respectively,  had  white  female  heads.  The  remaining  15  per  cent  oi 
the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  families  were  colored  and  were  equally  dividec 
between  those  headed  by  men  and  those  headed  by  women,  but  only  a  relatively 
small  number  of  the  12  per  cent  of  the  WPA  families  with  colored  heads  were 
female . 


About  30  per  cent  of  the  single-person  cases  receiving  unemployment 
relief  were  negroes  (Table  45),  a  considerable  over-representation  of  this 
one  type  of  case,  but  one  which  is  consistent  with  the  high  proportions  of 
widowed  and  separated  negroes  that  were  found  when  personal  characteristics 
were  examined.  This  had  the  effect  of  making  the  average  size  of  all  negro 
cases  much  lower  than  those  classified  as  white,  a  fact  which  can  be  conve¬ 
niently  summarized  with  the  median  size  of  case,  which  was  1.9  persons  for 
the  negro  cases,  and  3.0  persons  for  the  white  cases  receiving  Direct  Un¬ 
employment  Relief.  Similarly,  the  figure  was  2.3  for  the  negro  Works  Pro¬ 
gram  cases,  as  compared  with  3.7  for  the  white  cases  in  the  same  group. 

Even  after  the  exclusion  of  the  single  persons,  the  negro  oases  tendec 
to  be  smaller  than  the  white.  Relatively,  there  were  twice  as  many  white 
cases  as  negro  cases  including  5  persons  or  more. 
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Table  46.  -  Relief  Cases  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
by  Race  of  Head,  and  by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  IN 
CASE 

All  Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor 
Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 
Relief  Cases 

Cases  Dependent 
on  Federal 
Works  Program 

White  Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Number  of  cases 

in  sample 

35,215 

6,888 

2,352 

153 

13,869 

3,352 

18,994 

3,363 

PER 

CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  person 

20.2 

36.2 

52.1 

44.4 

25.5 

41.7 

12.3 

30.4 

Two  persons 

16.8 

24.7 

23.2 

24.8 

17.3 

23.0 

15.7 

26.4 

Three  persons 

16.2 

13.5 

8.0 

14.4 

14.9 

11.5 

18.2 

15.5 

Four  persons 

14.0 

9.0 

6.3 

4.6 

12.2 

8.2 

16.3 

9.9 

Five  persons 

10.9 

5.8 

4.1 

6.5 

9.8 

5.5 

12.5 

6.1 

Six  persons 

7.7 

3.8 

2.2 

2.6 

7.1 

3.3 

8.9 

4.4 

Seven  persons 

5.4 

2.6 

2.1 

1.3 

4.9 

2.2 

6.2 

3.0 

Eight  persons 

3.8 

1.8 

1.1 

0.7 

3.5 

2.1 

4.3 

1.6 

Nine  persons 

2.2 

1.2 

0.4 

- 

2.3 

1.0 

2.5 

1.4 

Ten  persons 

1.4 

0.7 

0.2 

0.7 

1.4 

0.7 

1.5 

0.7 

Over  ten  persons  1.3 

0.7 

0.3 

1.1 

0.8 

1.6 

0.6 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


With  only  one  exception,  •white  and  negro  caseloads  of  Outdoor  Poor 
Relief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Works  Program  had  their  greatest 
proportions  in  the  single-person  bracket,  with  decreasing  percentages  in 
each  larger  case  size.  The  one  exception  was  for  Works  Program  cases  with 
white  heads.  The  proportion  of  two-person  cases  was  greater  than  the  pro¬ 
portion  of  single  persons,  and  the  proportion  of  three-person  cases  was 
larger  still.  After  this  maximum,  the  percentage  of  cases  in  each  case  size 
decreased. 

Occupational  Background  of  Heads  of  Relief  Cases.  A  discussion  of 
the  occupations  reported  by  employable  persons  on  relief  rolls  is  reserved 
for  a  later  chapter,  but  an  insertion  at  this  point  of  a  classification  of 
the  heads  of  relief  cases  into  general  occupational  groups  may  be  of  some 
value  as  an  indication  of  the  general  economic  classes  from  which  relief 
cases  are  drawn  (See  Table  47). 
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Table  47.  -  Cases  Receiving  Relief 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
Occupation  Class,  and  Sex  of  Head 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


OCCUPATION 

CLASS  AND  SEX  Three  Outdoor  Direct  Federal 

OF  HEAD  Agencies  Poor  Relief  Unemployment  Relief  Works  Program 


Total  cases  in 
sample  42,103 


2,505  17,221 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  HEADS 


22,377 


All  heads  of 
cases 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


White  Collar 
Male 

Female 


6.8 

1.6 


3.1 

2.2 


7.7 

1.5 


6.6 

1.6 


Skilled 

Male 

Female 

Semi-Skilled 

Male 

Female 

Unskilled 

Male 

Female 

Farmers 

Male 

Female 

Inexperienced 

Male 

Female 


16.7 

0.1 


25.5 

2.5 


25.0 

6.4 


4.0 


W 


1.2 

10.2 


7.8 

0.1 


13.7 

4.4 


14.2 

9.5 


5.9 

0.1 


2.6 

36.4 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


14.2 

0.1 


24.5 

3.4 


22.3 

9.9 


2.6 

“  V 


1.0 

12.8 


19.7 

0.1 


27.6 

1.5 


28.2 

3.3 


4.9 

-  V 


1.2 

5.3 


Cases  whose  chief  wage  earners  were  unskilled  form  the  largest  single 
group  receiving  relief,  approximately  32  per  cent  of  cases  dependent  on  the 
Works  Program  and  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  being  headed  by  men  or  women 
whose  present  or  former  occupations  were  thus  classified.  On  ERA,  a  much 
greater  part  of  these  unskilled  were  women,  an  indication  of  a  difference 
between  the  two  unemployment  relief  caseloads.  Approximately  10  per  cent 
of  all  ERA  cases  were  headed  by  unskilled  females,  mostly  domestics,  while 
22  per  cent  were  unskilled  males,  with  factory  or  building  experience.  A 
relatively  larger  number  of  the  cases  dependent  on  the  Works  Program,  28 
per  cent,  had  unskilled  male  heads. 

At  first  glance,  the  fact  that  proportionately  fewer  of  the  Poor  Re¬ 
lief  case  heads  were  classed  as  unskilled  might  lead  to  the  conclusion  that 
the  cases  are  drawn  from  a  somewhat  higher  skill  level.  This  is  incorrect, 
as  an  examination  of  the  proportion  of  case  heads  with  no  experience  will 
show.  Because  of  the  large  percentage  of  female  single  persons  and  families 
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headed  by  women,  this  Inexperienced  class  accounts  for  almost  two-fifths  of 
Poor  Relief  case  heads"!  Not  only  because  more  of  the  cases  had  male  heads, 
but  because  of  a  greater  degree  of  occupational  experience  of  the  women, 
unemployment  relief  oases  with  inexperienced  heads  formed  a  smaller  fraction 
of  the  total. 

A  class  that  comprises  practically  the  same  proportion  of  Works  Program 
case  heads  and  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  case  heads  is  that  composed  of 
semi-skilled  occupations.  The  bulk  of  these  persons  were  factory  operatives 
and,  while  they  lacked  the  degree  of  experience  and  training  necessary  to 
place  them  in  the  skilled  classification  with  the  mechanics,  masons,  car¬ 
penters,  riggers,  etc.,  they  had  nevertheless  worked  at  jobs  in  which  some 
mastery  of  the  building  or  factory  techniques  was  required. 

Skilled  workers  were  heads  of  about  20  per  cent  of  the  WPA  cases, 
about  14  per  cent  of  the  ERA  cases,  and  8  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  cases. 
All  but  a  very  few  were  males.  If  the  skilled  and  semi-skilled  are  combined, 
between  40  and  50  per  cent  of  the  Unemployment  Relief  and  over  25  per  cent 
of  the  Poor  Relief  cases  are  accounted  for,  an  indication  that  single  persons 
and  families  on  relief  are  not  predominantly  of  the  unskilled  classes.  Fur¬ 
thermore,  if  professional,  proprietary,  clerical,  and  mercantile  workers  are 
grouped  together  to  form  a  "white  collar"  class,  it  is  found  that  they  com¬ 
prise  an  additional  9  per  cent  of  the  ERA,  8  per  cent  of  the  WPA,  and  5  per 
cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  case  heads. 

The  relatively  urban  character  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  is 
illustrated  by  the  fact  that  only  2.6  per  cent  of  the  cases  had  heads  re¬ 
porting  agriculture  as  a  vocation,  compared  with  approximately  6  per  cent 
of  the  Poor  Relief  and  5  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program  cases. 

Duration  of  Relief  Status.  Although  it  was  not  possible  to  obtain 
accurate  information  on  the  length  of  time  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  and  Works 
Program  cases  had  been  receiving  aid,  reliable  information  on  the  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief  cases  sampled  was  available  in  their  case  records.  This 
is  presented  with  certain  qualifications  (See  Table  48).  Since  the  beginn¬ 
ing  of  the  Federal  Works  Program,  the  movement  of  cases  back  and  forth  be¬ 
tween  the  two  agencies  has  produced  an  apparent  relief  turnover  that  has 
less  significance  than  appears  on  the  surface.  Although  a  case  may  appear 
in  the  record  as  having  been  opened,  closed,  and  re-opened,  it  may  merely 
mean  a  change  in  the  form  of  the  assistance  and  the  agency  granting  it. 
Furthermore,  since  there  were  no  complete  relief  histories  of  those  who 
were  on  the  Works  Program  at  the  time  the  samples  were  taken,  it  is  impos¬ 
sible  to  determine  whether  the  histories  of  those  remaining  on  Direct  Un¬ 
employment  Relief  presented  a  picture  that  can  be  considered  representative 
of  the  whole.  The  second  point  to  keep  in  mind  is  that  within  the  direct 
relief  population  itself,  persons  move  from  case  to  case;  large  cases  split 
up  into  smaller  ones;  and  the  small  units  occasionally  merge  to  form  larger 
cases.  While  this  can  mean  the  appearance  of  one  or  more  new  cases,  the 
same  relief  persons  will  be  involved.  The  third  qualification,  and  perhaps 
the  most  important,  is  that  the  amount  of  time  that  has  elapsed  since  the 
first  relief  grant  will  not  in  most  instances  be  the  same  as  the  number  of 
months  during  which  relief  was  received,  since  an  important  part  of  the  case¬ 
load  is  made  up  of  cases  which  for  one  reason  or  another  leave  relief  rolls 
only  to  return  again  after  the  lapse  of  a  short  period  of  time. 
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Table  48.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
by  Duration  of  Relief  Status,  May  31,  1936 


NUMBER 

OF 

MONTHS 

FAMILY 

CASES 

ONE  PERSON  CASES 

Since  First 
Relief  Grant 

Since  Last 
Opening 

Since  First 
Relief  Grant 

Since  Last 
Opening 

Cases  in  sample 

12,275 

12,275 

4,946 

4,946 

Cases  reporting 

12,169 

11,971 

4,920 

4,844 

P  E 

R  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

6  or  less 

16.4 

55.7 

22.2 

53.2 

7  to  12 

8.2 

12.5 

12.0 

14.4 

13  to  18 

11.7 

8.8 

17.0 

11.9 

19  to  24 

11.2 

6.3 

11.8 

7.0 

25  to  30 

13.2 

5.8 

12.6 

5.8 

31  to  36 

18.6 

6.3 

13.0 

4.8 

37  to  42 

9.8 

1.9 

6.7 

1.6 

Over  42 

10.9 

2.7 

4.7 

1.3 

On  the  average,  about  two  years  and  two  months  had  elapsed  since  the 
family  cases  first  received  a  relief  grant,  and  about  one  year  and  one-half 
since” the  first  opening  of  the  one-person  oases.  Few  of  the  cases,  however, 
had  had  continuous  relief  histories,  since  an  examination  of  the  date  of 
last  opening  showed  a  continuous  direct  relief  status  six  months  or  less 
for  more  than  half  of  both  the  family  and  non- family  cases.  Within  these 
two  limiting  dates,  the  cases  may  have  been  closed  and  reopened  any  number 
of  times. 

The  difference  between  the  family  and  one-person  cases  in  the  average 
amount  of  time  that  had  elapsed  since  the  date  of  first  opening  has  possibly 
little  meaning  for  many  of  the  persons  involved,  since  a  more  detailed  ex¬ 
amination  of  their  relief  histories  might  show  that  they  had  formerly  been 
attached  to  larger  units. 

The  most  important  group  of  cases  from  many  angles  is  that  where  the 
date  of  last  opening  was  two  years  or  more  prior  to  the  date  of  the  study. 
This  group  had  continuous  direct  relief  histories  of  sufficient  length  to 
cause  some  concern  as  to  their  reemployment  possibilities,  since  they  had 
not  even  been  successful  in  obtaining  WPA  employment.  Approximately  17  per 
cent  of  the  family  cases  and  14  per  cent  of  the  one-person  oases  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  this  group. 
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CHAPTER  III 


INCOME  OF  RELIEF  CASES 


The  total  expenditures  for  relief  and  assistance  are  more  likely  to 
he  misleading  than  any  other  statistics  printed  on  the  subject  of  public  aid. 
The  size  of  these  figures,  running  into  millions  and  even  hundreds  of  mil¬ 
lions  of  dollars,  is  reassuring  or  alarming,  according  to  a  person's  initial 
viewpoint,  but  it  is  against  this  background  of  seven  and  eight  digits  that 
superficial  conclusions  on  the  government's  bountifulness  are  frequently 
drawn. 


Large  as  these  sums  may  be,  in  the  aggregate,  they  make  it  possible 
to  provide  many  thousands  of  persons  with  only  the  barest  subsistence.  Only 
an  examination  of  the  amount  individual  relief  families  have  to  live  on  will 
give  the  true  meaning  of  total  relief  costs.  Some  are  entirely  dependent  on 
the  relief  grant  or  the  security  wage  earned  by  the  worker  in  the  household, 
while  others  receive  small  additional  amounts  from  private  employment,  work¬ 
men's  compensation,  their  own  shops,  or  assistance  from  other  sources.  Both 
groups,  however,  often  have  to  live  on  an  amount  which  falls  some  distance 
below  that  required  for  really  adequate  living  standards. 

The  sample  of  relief  cases  studied  threw  some  additional  light  on  this 
question,  since  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  amount  and  source  of  supple¬ 
mentary  income.  After  reducing  these  amounts  to  averages  per  week  and  adding 
them  to  the  relief  grant  or  the  weekly  value  of  the  security  wage,  the  totals 
were  tabulated  as  the  average  weekly  incomes  from  which  the  relief  families 
and  single  persons  obtained  their  food  and  other  necessities. 


Table  49.  ~  Median  Weekly  Income 
for  Family 

and  Single  Person  Relief  Cases 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGENCY 

All  Cases 

Single 

Person 

Cases 

Family 

Cases 

Three  Agencies 

$12.84 

$  6.01 

$13.55 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

2.72 

1.71 

4.65 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

7.20 

4.59 

9.59 

Federal  Works  Program 

15.19 

15.04 

15.24 

V  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936, 


Half  of  the  single  persons  receiving  aid  had  total  incomes,  including 
relief,  that  averaged  less  than  $6,01  per  week  and  the  income  of  half  of  the 
families  fell  below  $13,55  (Table  49).  These  amounts,  however,  are  as  high 
as  they  are  only  because  of  the  Federal  Works  Program.  The  median  for  Poor 
Relief  families  was  only  $4.65,  and  for  Unemployment  Relief  families  $9.59. 
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A  more  detailed  examination  of  the  entire  distribution  of  the  case 
incomes  for  the  three  agencies  gives  a  clearer  picture  of  the  three  levels 
of  assistance  (See  Table  50).  Slightly  more  than  one- fifth  of  the  cases 
totally  or  partially  dependent  on  Federal  security  wages  received  over 
$17.50  per  week,  and  including  these,  more  than  four-fifths  Received  over 
$12.50.  Of  the  fifth  falling  below  the  $12.50  level,  all  but  a  few  received 
from  $2.50  to  $7.50.  Had  it  not  been  for  a  few  National  Youth  cases  at  the 
lower  end  of  the  distribution,  and  cases  with  privately  employed  workers  at 
the  upper  end,  almost  the  entire  number  of  cases  would  have  clustered  around 
a  few  levels,  representing  the  standard  security  wage  for  unskilled,  inter¬ 
mediate,  and  skilled  workers,  respectively. 


Table  50.  -  Weekly  Income  of  Cases  on  Relief 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


WEEKLY 

CASE 

INCOME 

Total 
Cases  for 
Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 
Cases  b/ 

Direct 

Unemployment 
Relief  Cases 

Cases  Dependent 
on  Federal 
Works  Program 

Number  in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$2.50  and  under 

5.0 

48.1 

5.2 

-  d/ 

$2.51  to  $  7.50 

22.5 

45.6 

47.7 

0.6 

$7.51  to  $12.50 

20.0 

4.6 

26.5 

16.7 

$12.51  to  $17.50 

38.0 

1.0 

13.4 

61.0 

$17.51  to  $22.50 

9.4 

0.4 

4.6 

14.0 

$22.51  to  $27.50 

2.3 

0.2 

1.3 

3.4 

Over  $27.50 

2.8 

0.1 

1.3 

4.3 

a/ 

w 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Excluding  value  of  items  given  in  kind. 

See  table  following  under  "Case  Income  -  Poor  Relief." 
Based  on  cases  of  known  income. 

Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  had  incomes  which  were  considerably 
below  those  of  the  Federal  Works  Program.  Only  about  one-fifth  were  above 
$12.50  per  week,  a  little  over  one-quarter  ranged  from  $7.50  to  $12.50,  and 
a  little  less  than  one-half,  from  $2.50  to  $7,50.  An  understanding  of  these 
grants  depends  on  a  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  the  caseload  by  size  of 
case.  This  is  disoussed  in  later  pages,  but  it  is  important  to  call  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  fact  that  it  is  the  amount  of  the  grant,  rather  than  any  other 
income,  that  determines  the  income  class  of  all  but  a  few  cases.  Since  the 
permitted  grant  varies  with  case  size  and  composition,  the  distribution  of 
incomes  reflects  to  an  extent  the  composition  of  the  caseload.  This  is  con¬ 
siderably  different  from  the  case  incomes  found  on  the  Works  Program.  The 
median  given  on  Table  49  for  single  person  Direot  Unemployment  Relief  cases 
is  $4.59  per  week;  for  family  oases,  $9.59.  The  medians  for  single  persons 
and  families  on  the  Works  Program  are  only  twenty  cents  apart.  This  means 
a  far  greater  advantage  for  the  small  cases  that  were  transferred  from  di¬ 
rect  to  work  relief,  and  very  little,  if  any,  advantage  for  some  of  the 
large  oases. 
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Approximately  34  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  were  re¬ 
ceiving  average  weekly  incomes  of  $7.50  or  less,  amounts  so  small  that  one 
immediately  is  led  to  look  for  some  explanation  of  how  these  single  persons 
(median  $1,71)  and  families  (median  $4.35)  were  able  to  maintain  themselves. 
The  most  probable  explanation  is  that  the  true  average  incomes  of  poor  re¬ 
lief  cases  are  somewhat  higher,  but  that  the  recipients  are  obliged  to  de¬ 
pend  on  the  intermittent  help  of  relatives,  friends,  and  interested  agencies!/ 
for  a  very  considerable  amount  of  their  livelihood.  This  assistance  cannot 
be  subjected  to  _uy  degree  of  exact  measurement  because  most  of  it  is  in  the 
form  of  clothing,  occasional  fuel,  a  basket  of  groceries,  or  other  articles. 

It  is  none  the  less  true  that  even  on  the  assumption  that  such  aid  was  given 
in  rather  generous  amounts,  the  total  incomes  were  still  extremely  low. 

The  income  on  which  relief  cases  depend  is  of  primary  importance  not 
only  to  the  persons  themselves,  but  to  the  entire  community.  It  was  precisely 
because  income  had  vanished  or  was  inadequate  that  relief  became  necessary  in 
the  first  place,  and  presumably  if  income  from  other  sources  could  be  raised 
to  a  point  where  self-maintenance  on  a  decent  scale  is  possible,  public  as¬ 
sistance  would  stop.  It  is  generally  conceded  that  if  help  is  to  be  given, 
it  should  be  given  in  sufficient  quantities  so  that  the  families  receiving 
it  can  continue  a  normal,  healthy,  human  existence,  even  though  on  a  level 
often  distinctly  lower  than  the  one  they  have  enjoyed  in  the  past.  Although 
a  half-loaf  is  better  than  no  bread,  it  may  be  socially  undesirable  to  apply 
the  doctrine  too  vigorously  to  those  being  helped.  The  difference  between 
malnutrition  and  starvation  may  seem  obvious  at  any  given  moment,  but  the 
one  will  take  its  toll  as  surely  as  the  other. 

Case  Income  and  the  Principle  of  the  Budgetary  Deficiency  in  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief  Cases.  The  incomes  of  cases  receiving  grants  from  the 
county  Emergency  Relief  Boards  were  directly  related  to  the  number  of  persons 
included.  This  relationship  was  to  be  expected,  since  the  method  used  in 
determining  grants  was  based  on  a  consideration  of  the  family  need.  That  is, 
a  budget  sheet  was  prepared  by  the  Relief  Administration  for  each  case,  on 
which  was  entered  the  minimum  requirements  for  each  item  of  the  family  budget. 
It  was,  however,  provided  that  those  minima  could  not  exceed  certain  standards 
which  had  been  fixed  after  careful  study  as  the  minimum  amount  necessary  for 
subsistence  of  families  of  this  special  size  and  composition.  Some  part  of 
any  other  income  received  by  the  case  was  generally  applied  to  provide  allow¬ 
ances  for  the  transportation  or  other  necessary  expenditures  made  by  working 
members  of  the  family.  Slight  additional  allowance  was  sometimes  made  to 
working  members  of  the  case  for  spending  money.  After  these  or  other  adjust¬ 
ments  'the  income  was  subtracted  from  the  total  budget.  The  balance  repre¬ 
sented  the  budgetary  deficiency,  the  amount  needed  by  the  family,  if  it  was 
to  live  according  to  the  minimum  standards  established  by  the  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration  as  tolerable.  It  did  not,  however,  follow  that  the  full  amount  of 
the  deficiency  was  granted.  Limitations  of  funds  permitted  grants  of  not 
over  80  per  cent  in  most  cases,  although  a  few  reoeived  a  larger  proportion. 


p1*  Including  additional  intermit'fcenfc  help  from  the  Poor  Districts  them- 

selves.  See  Table  60  on  Page  71. 


Table  51.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
Cases  of  each  Size  by  Weekly  Income 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER 

OF 

PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Humber 
of  Cases 
in 

Sample 

PER  CENT  OF 

CASES 

IN  EACH 

INCOME 

CLASS  a/ 

Total 

$2.50 

and 

Under 

$2.51  |7.51  $12.51  $17.51  $22.51 

to  to  to  to  to 

$7.50  $12.50  $17.50  $22.50  $27.50 

Over 

$27.50 

Total  cases 

17,221 

100.0 

5.2 

47.7 

26.5 

13.4 

4.6 

1.3 

1.3 

One  person 

4,946 

100.0 

15.8 

82.1 

1.5 

0.3 

0.2 

» 

0.1 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

1.7 

76.7 

18.7 

1.7 

0.5 

0.4 

0.2 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

0.9 

43.1 

48.4 

4.7 

1.4 

0.8 

0.7 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

1.0 

18.2 

62.7 

12.7 

2.9 

1.0 

1.5 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

0.3 

9.9 

51.7 

29.0 

5.0 

1.6 

2.5 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

0.5 

6.9 

33.7 

46.4 

7.7 

2.3 

2.6 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

0.1 

5.3 

21.8 

54.5 

11.2 

2.7 

4.4 

Eight  persons 

553 

100.0 

- 

4.7 

15.0 

50.1 

21.2 

4.9 

4.2 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

0.3 

3.7 

10.3 

35.9 

38.8 

6.0 

4.9 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

- 

2.7 

10.3 

33.6 

43.0 

6.3 

4.0 

Over  ten 

persons 

176 

100.0 

“ 

0.6 

4.0 

17.0 

49.4 

19.3 

9.7 

a7  Percentages  computed  on  17,193  cases  of  known  income. 


As  shown  in  Table  51,  only  a  small  number  of  single-person  cases  had 
incomes  in  excess  of  $7.50  per  week}  in  the  one  class  $2.50  to  $7.50,  82  per 
cent  of  single- person  cases  were  concentrated.  Similarly,  the  incomes  of 
all  but  about  5  per  cent  of  the  two-person  cases  lay  between  §2.51  and  $12.50 
per  week,  with  nearly  77  per  cent  of  them  in  the  lower  half  of  this  range. 

As  the  size  of  case  increased,  however,  the  proportions  in  the  modal  income 
classes  decreased,  reflecting  to  some  extent  the  additional  income  brought 
in  by  the  members  of  the  larger  cases,  but  to  an  even  greater  extent,  probably 
the  tendency  for  the  relief  grants  to  show  individual  variations  as  the  total 
grant  permitted  became  large  enough  for  the  visitor  to  make  wider  adjustments. 
Even  with  the  principle  of  budget  deficiency  in  force,  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
serving  funds  tended  to  iron  out  some  genuine  differences  in  need.  Table  52 
shows  this  same  thing  in  a  slightly  different  way. 
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Table  52.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
with  Specified  Budget  Needs  by  Weekly  Income 
May  31,  1936 


AMOUNT  OF 

V/EEKLY 

BUDGET 

NEEDS 

Number 
of  Cases 
in 

Sample 

PER  CENT  OF 

CASES  IN  EACH 

INCOME 

CLASS  V 

Total 

$2.50  $2.51  $7.51  $12.51  $17.51  $22.51 

and  to  to  to  to  to  Over 

Under  $7.50  $12.50  $17.50  $22.50  $27.50  $27.50 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

5.2 

47.7 

26.5 

13.4 

4.6 

1.3 

1.3 

$2.50  and 

.  under 

695 

100.0 

93.2 

4.2 

1.3 

0.4 

0.6 

0.3 

2.51  to 

7.50 

6,816 

100.0 

3.0 

90.  S 

3.7 

1.4 

0.7 

0.4 

0.2 

7.51  to 

12.50 

5,160 

100.0 

0.6 

34.1 

56.0 

5.3 

1.9 

1.1 

1.0 

12.51  to 

17.50 

2,773 

100.0 

-  b/ 

5.2 

45.9 

38.9 

5.7 

1.5 

2.8 

17.51  to 

22.50 

1,282 

100.0 

2.7 

8.0 

61.7 

19.3 

4.1 

4.2 

22.51  to 

27.50 

304 

100.0 

- 

1.0 

2.0 

13.2 

71.7 

8.5 

3.6 

Over  $27. 

50 

44 

-  c/  - 

— 

“ 

— 

— 

*“ 

a/  Percentages  computed  on  17,074  cases  of  known  budget  needs  and  17,193 


cases  of  known  income, 
b/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 

c/  Percentages  not  computed  for  classes  containing  fewer  than  100  cases. 


About  35  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  with  minimum 
needs  lying  between  $7.50  and  $12.50  per  week,  received  total  incomes  of  less 
than  $7.50;  half  of  the  cases  with  budget  needs  that  ranged  from  $12.50  to 
$17.50  received  incomes  of  less  than  $12.50;  over  72  per  oent  of  the  cases 
needing  from  $17.50  to  $22.50  received  less  than  $17.50;  and  only  12  per  cent 
of  the  cases  with  budget  needs  from  $22.50  to  $27.50  received  amounts  approx¬ 
imately  equal  to  their  needs. 

In  additipn  to  the  relief  grants  l/ ,  case  income  included  amounts  from 
other  sources  in  15  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  studied 
(Table  53).  The  amounts  on  a  weekly  basis  were  small,  however,  amounting  to 
more  than  $7.50  per  week  in  only  6.3  per  cent  of  the  cases.  This  additional 
income  was  derived  from  a  variety  of  sources,  of  which  the  most  important 
wrs  private  employment  (See  Table  54). 


y  CCC  and  NYA  wages  were  tabulated  with  relief  income  in  the  study 


Table  53.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Weekly  Income  from  Sources 
Other  than  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Grant; 
by  Amount  of  such  Income 
May  31,  1936 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  OF 
INCOME  OTHER  THAN 
RELIEF  GRANT 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

Per  cent  of 

Cases  in 

Sample 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

None 

14,626 

85.0 

$2.50  or  under 

413 

2.4 

$2.51  to  $  7.50 

1,087 

6.3 

$7.51  to  $12.50 

562 

3.3 

Over  $12.50 

509 

3.0 

Unknown 

24 

- 

Approximately  11.0  per  cent  of  all  cases  had  one  or  more  members  draw- 
ing  wages,  which  averaged  $8.78  weekly.  A  discussion  of  the  characteristics 
of  these  workers  and  the  industries  and  occupations  in  which  they  were  en¬ 
gaged  is  given  in  Chapter  IV.  Of  the  2,987  persons  in  the  sample  reported 
as  having  some  source  of  income  other  than  the  case  grant,  72.7  per  cent  were 
working  full  or  part  tire.  Incomes  from  properties,  small  shops,  and  the 

like,  formed  another  13.1  per  cent,  but  the  average  weekly  amount  for  all  re¬ 

porting  such  income  was  only  $3.80  per  week.  The  remainder  was  distributed 
over  several  groups,  the  only  one  of  substantial  importance  being  those  cases 
in  which  one  or  more  of  the  members  were  included  on  the  payrolls  of  Old  Age 

Assistance,  Mothers*  Assistance,  or  Blind  Pensions.  The  policy  of  the  State 

Emergency  Relief  Board  in  such  cases  was  to  treat  these  grants  as  additional 
income  in  computing  the  budget,  and  in  view  of  the  number  found  eligible, 
it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  the  amount  of  duplication  was  so  small.  Al¬ 
though  they  formed  about  5.3  per  cent  of  all  the  persons  reporting  additional 
case  income,  they  represented  only  8.4  per  cent  of  those  who  were  eligible 
for  one  of  these  forms  of  aid. 


Table  54.  -  Persons  in  Direot  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Income  from  Sources  Other  Than 
Unemployment- Relief ,  and  Average  Amount 
Received,  by  Source 
May  31,  1936 


SOURCE  OF 

PERSONS  IN  SAMPLE 

ADDITIONAL 

RECEIVING 

ADDITIONAL  INCOME 

Mean  Amount 

INCOME 

Humber 

Per  Cent 

Received 

Total 

2,987 

100.0 

- 

Private  employment 

2,171 

72.7 

$8.78 

Property  or  own  business 

393 

13.1 

3.80 

Categorical  assistance 

157 

5.3 

6.52 

Other  pensions  or  compensation 

112 

3.7 

5.66 

All  other 

154 

5.2 

4.37 

a7  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  Blind  Pensions. 


T7  See  Chapter  V. 
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Because  of  the  budgetary  method  of  arriving  at  unemployment  relief 
grants,  a  distribution  of  the  relief  authorizations  for  all  cases  does  not 
indicate  with  any  high  degree  of  accuracy  the  relative  well-being  of  the 
cases.  It  is  only  where  total  income  is  derived  solely  from  the  grant  that 
the  relief  authorization  has  significance  in  this  sense.  The  mean  of  all 
relief  authorizations  of  the  cases  sampled  was  $7.42  per  week;  _l/  'the  mean 
of  weekly  incomes  was  $8.68  (See  Table  55). 


Table  55.  -  Comparison  of  the  Distribution  of 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases 
by  Total  Weekly  Income 
and  by  Weekly  Relief  Authorization 
May  31,  1936 


AVERAGE  AMOUNT  WEEKLY 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES 

IN  SAMPLE 

Total  Case 

Income 

Weekly  Relief 

Authorization 

Total  cases  in  sample 

17,221 

17,221 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

$2.50  and  under 

5.2 

6.2 

$2.51  to  $  7.50 

47.7 

53.4 

$7.51  to  $12.50 

26.5 

27.1 

12.51  to  117.50 

13.4 

10.9 

Over  $17.50 

7.2 

2.4 

Mean 

$8.68 

$7.42 

At  the  present  time,  all  unemployment  relief  cases  receive  their  grants 
in  the  form  of  cash,  although  when  this  study  was  made  the  only  counties  on  a 
cash  relief  basis  were  Philadelphia  and  Allegheny.  Together,  however,  their 
cases  comprised  about  50  per  oent  of  the  State's  caseload,  so  that  the  State 
was  almost  evenly  divided,  with  the  metropolitan  cases  on  a  cash  basis,  and 
the  cases  in  the  smaller  counties  receiving  their  aid  in  the  form  of  orders 
for  the  various  items  in  their  budgets. 

As  a  means  of  additional  assistance  to  cases  in  both  categories,  the 
relief  administration  was  able  to  distribute  Federal  Surplus  Commodities  and 
to  provide  help  to  those  cases  that  wished  to  plant  gardens  to  supplement  the 
relief  diet  with  fresh  vegetables.  These  forms  of  relief  were  not  counted  as 
part  of  the  grant,  but  did  nevertheless  help  raise  the  real  case  income  to 
some  extent. 


1 !  Attention  is  again  drawn  to  the  fact  that  CCC  and  NYA  wages  were  in- 

eluded  in  relief  authorization.  This  has  the  effect  of  raising  slightly 
both  the  proportions  in  the  higher  classes  and  the  mean. 
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Case  Income  of  Poor  Relief  Cases.  In  any  consideration  of  the  in¬ 
comes  of  those- cases  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  several  points  must 
be  continually  kept  in  mind.  The  most  important  is  the  purely  local  char¬ 
acter  of  this  type  of  assistance.  At  the  time  of  the  study  there  were  425 
separate  administrative  units,  each  autonomous  as  far  as  standards  of  eligi¬ 
bility  and  assistance  were  concerned.  With  no  central  office  to  standardise 
their  approach  to  the  relief  problem,  the  poor  district  officials  met  the 
problem  of  relief  dispensing  in  a  large  variety  of  ways.  Some  districts 
dispensed  relief  on  a  weekly  basis,  and  some  on  a  monthly  basis.  Some  used 
regular  orders  or  cash  grants  for  all  items,  while  others  prepared  regular 
food  orders  and  also  granted  other  forms  of  relief  at  intermittent  periods. 
This  variety  is  reflected  in  the  figures  on  total  case  income  and  is  partly 
responsible  for  their  very  low  levels.  As  pointed  out  earlier  in  this  chap¬ 
ter,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  reduce  assistance  given  in  this  way  to 
meaningful  weekly  averages  that  will  include  everything  and  present  a  fair 
picture  of  poor  relief.  In  addition,  a  greater  proportion  of  poor  relief 
cases  are  concentrated  in  rural  areas  than  is  true  of  any  of  the  other  agen¬ 
cies  studied.  A  total  income  that  would  mean  starvation  in  a  great  city  may 
suffice  in  a  small  village,  where  the  recipient  can,  to  a  far  greater  degree, 
depend  on  the  generosity  of  friends  and  where,  in  addition,  he  may  find  it 
possible  to  have  a  garden  and  perhaps  a  cow.  Finally,  poor  relief  cases  are, 
on  the  average,  much  smaller  than  the  cases  of  the  other  two  agencies  studied 
(See  Table  56). 


Table  56.  -  Mean  Size  of  all 
Relief  Cases  and  of  Relief  Families j 
by  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a / 


AGENCY 

MEAN 

SIZE 

All  Relief 

Cases 

Relief  Families 

of  Two  or  More 

Outdopr  Poor  Relief 

2.2 

3.4 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

3.4 

4.3 

Federal  Works  Program 

3.9 

4.5 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


It  is  nevertheless  true  that  nuclear  case  income,  the  amount  that  was 
received  with  regularity,  was  extremely  low  in  poor  relief  cases  (See  Table 
57).  Information  on  case  income  was  received  for  2,489  of  the  2,505  cases 
in  the  tabulation;  of  these,  48.1  per  cent  received  $2.50  or  less  per  week, 
while  only  6.3  per  cent  averaged  amounts  that  exceeded  $7.50. 
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Table  57.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  of  each 
Size  by  Weekly  Income 

(Excluding  values  of  items  received  in  kind) 
July  51.  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Number 
of  Cases 
in 

Sample 

PER  CENT 

OF  CASES 

IN  EACH  INCOME 

CLASS  V 

Total 

$2.50 

and 

Under 

$2751 

to 

$7.50 

Over 

$7.50 

Total  cases 

2,505 

100.0 

48.1 

45.6 

6.3 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

73.0 

25.7 

1.3 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

32.5 

60.6 

6.9 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

18.7 

71.3 

10.0 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

13.0 

72.7 

14.3 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

5.7 

83.0 

11.3 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

4.5 

66.0 

29.5 

a 7  Percentages  computed  on  2,489  cases  of  known  income. 


The  proportion  receiving  $2.50  or  under  per  week  decreased,  and  the 
proportions  receiving  $2.50  to  $7.50,  and  over  $7.50,  increased  with  the 
size  of  the  relief  case,  but  the  general  level  was  so  low  that  even  with 
this  increase,  two- thirds  of  the  cases  including  more  than  five  persons  had 
to  depend  on  from  $2.50  to  $7.50  per  week. 

With  the  total  incomes  nearly  all  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale,  two 
things  might  be  expected:  one,  that  the  standards  of  relief  are  such  that 
little  variation  between  individual  grants  is  possible;  and,  two,  that  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  the  total  case  income  would  come  from  sources 
other  than  the  grant.  Both  of  these  suppositions  are  true  (See  Tables  58, 
59  and  60). 


Table  58.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Weekly  Income  from  Sources 
Other  Than  Poor  Relief 
by  Amount  of  such  Income 
July  31,  1936 


AMOUNT  OF  INCOME 


OTHER  THAN 

RELIEF  GRANT 

Number  of  Cases 
in  Sample 

Per  Cent  of  Cases 
in  Sample 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

None 

1,647 

66.2 

$2.50  or  under 

671 

26.9 

$2.51  to  $7.50 

126 

5.1 

$7.51  to  12.50 

32 

1.3 

Over  $12.50 

13 

0.5 

Unknown 

16 
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Of  the  2,505  cases  in  the  sample,  1936,  or  more  than  three-quarters, 
received  grants  that  averaged  from  $1.50  to  $3.50  per  week,  V  while  over 
one-third  of  the  cases  received  some  help  other  than  that  extended  by  the 
poor  relief  officials  themselves.  The  income  came  from  a  variety  of  sources: 
pensions,  aid  from  friends,  other  agencies,  or  part-time  employment,  and  was 
an  important  factor  in  the  maintenance  of  these  cases,  even  though  the  a- 
mounts  were  small.  In  fact,  those  cases  entirely  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor 
Relief  tended  to  have  greater  total  incomes  than  those  that  received  only  a 
part  of  their  income  from  that  source.  About  35  per  cent  of  the  cases  en¬ 
tirely  dependent  on  poor  relief  grants  had  total  incomes  of  $2.50  or  less 
per  week,  while  close  to  75  per  cent  of  those  receiving  additional  income 
fall  in  this  class.  To  an  extent,  this  is  probably  the  result  of  deliberate 
policy  on  the  part  of  many  of  the  officials.  If  persons  or  families  have 
absolutely  no  means  of  support  and  must  throw  themselves  entirely  on  the 
generosity  of  the  district,  they  are  more  likely  to  receive  the  maximum 
amount  permissible  than  are  persons  or  families  who  disclose  some  regular 
income,  even  though  that  income  may  be  trifling  in  amount. 


Table  59.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Income  in  Addition  to  Grant  or 
Food  Order,  and  Cases  Entirely 
Dependent  on  Relief  Grant  by 
Total  Case  Income 
July  31,  1936 


CASES  ENTIRELY 

CASES  RECEIVING  DEPENDENT  ON 


TOTAL  CASE  INCOME 

ADDITIONAL 

INCOME 

POOR  RELIEF  GRANT 

Number  in 
Sample 

Per  Cent 

Number  in 
Sample 

Per  Cent 

Total 

842 

100.0 

1,647 

100.0 

$2.50  or  under 

626 

74.4 

571 

34.7 

$2.51  to  $7.50 

86 

10.2 

1,049 

63.7 

Over  $7.50 

130 

15.4 

27 

1.6 

The  separation  of  cases  according  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  addi¬ 
tional  income  is  also  interesting  as  an  illustration  of  the  tendency  to  tele¬ 
scope  grants.  Few  of  the  cases  entirely  dependent  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 
had  average  weekly  incomes  in  excess  of  $7.50}  63.7  per  cent,  however,  re¬ 
ceived  amounts  that  averaged  from  $2.51  to  |7.50. 


V 


They  were  not,  however,  given  on  a  weekly  basis  in  all,  or  even  most,  of 
the  districts.  In  the  interests  of  uniform  treatment  of  the  data  on  in¬ 
come,  the  unit  of  one  week  has  been  used  throughout  the  study.  Poor  Re¬ 
lief  cases,  however,  received  their  assistance  on  the  following  basis: 

38.8  per  cent  received  grants  on  a  weekly  basis. 

61.0  per  cent  received  grants  on  a  monthly  basis. 

0.2  per  cent  received  grants  covering  some  other  period. 
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It  roust  again  be  emphasized  that  these  cases  were  drawn  from  hundreds 
of  independent  poor  districts,  each  of  which  must  set  its  aid  according  to 
its  own  standards  in  relation  to  the  yield  of  the  poor  tax  or  the  status  of 
the  county  treasury.  At  the  best,  the  amount  that  can  be  provided  is  small, 
and  with  limited  funds  at  their  disposal  the  overseers  or  directors  fre¬ 
quently  find  it  more  expedient  to  supplement  the  meagre  grant  with  an  occa¬ 
sional  order  of  fuel,  a  pair  of  shoes,  medical  care,  or  other  commodities, 
than  to  raise  the  standard  of  relief  itself.  Furthermore,  it  is  evident 
that  when  the  amount  available  for  the  support  of  entire  families  is  so  lim¬ 
ited,  the  relief  authorization  tends  to  become  a  flat  grant  regardless  of 
case  size.  A  scale  of  grants  is  almost  impossible  when  the  maximum  is  so 
low. 


Table  60.  -  Proportion  of  Outdoor  Relief  Cases 
Receiving  Occasional  Aid  from  the  Poor  Directors 
in  Addition  to  Regular  Cash  Grant  or  Order 
by  Type  and  Average  Regular  Grant  per  Week 
July  31,  1936 


TYPE  OF 

ADDITIONAL 

AID 

Total  Cases 
in  Sample 

CASES  RECEIVING  AH 
REGULAR  GRANT 
$2.50  per  Week 

or  Less 

AVERAGE 

OF: 

Over  $2.50 

per  Yfeek 

Total  cases 

2,505 

1,276 

1,229 

PER  C 

ENT 

No  additional  aid 

66.5 

75.2 

57.4 

Occasional  grant  of: 

Fuel 

15.8 

13.2 

18.5 

Clothing 

11.2 

6.7 

15.9 

Rent 

9.4 

3.0 

16.0 

Milk 

7.7 

3.8 

11.8 

Shoes 

4.6 

1.6 

7.7 

Medical  Care 

3.6 

2.2 

5.1 

Gas 

2.1 

1.9 

2.4 

Light 

1.3 

0.7 

1.9 

Water 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

The  extent  to  which  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  gave  only  occasional 
grants  in  kind  could  not  be  determined,  since  a  sample  of  active  cases  taken 
at  a  given  date  would  include  only  a  few  in  which  the  entire  amount  of  re¬ 
lief  was  limited  to  a  pair  of  shoes  or  a  cord  of  wood.  It  was  possible,  how¬ 
ever,  to  find  how  many  of  the  cases  were  given  this  assistance  in  addition 
to  their  regular  grant  or  food  order  (Table  60).  The  values  of  these  com¬ 
modities  or  services  were  not  included  in  the  estimates  of  total  case  incone, 

:  since  it  was  not  possible  to  accurately  evaluate  them.  They  varied  in  amounts 
and  periods  for  which  they  were  given,  and  serve  merely  to  indicate  that  for 
some  of  the  cases  the  amounts  tabulated  as  total  income  are  too  low. 

Federal  Works  Program.  The  incomes  of  Works  Program  cases  were  con- 
siderably  higher  than  those  for  cases  of  either  of  the  agencies  dispensing 
:  direct  aid.  There  was,  however,  practically  no  relationship  between  income 
and  need,  as  measured  by  the  number  of  persons  in  the  case.  This,  of  course, 
vas  to  be  expected,  since  for  the  most  part,  total  case  income  and  the  se- 
jurity  wage  received  by  the  certified  worker  in  the  case  are  interchangeable. 
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Here,  as  pointed  out  previously,  the  case  income  is  neither  a  flat  grant  nor 
a  budget  deficiency,  but  a  wage  earned  by  the  worker  in  the  caee.  This,  as¬ 
suming  that  he  attended  work  faithfully,  was  fixed  by  two  factors!  one,  the 
county  in  which  he  was  employed;  and,  two,  the  skill  class  in  which  his  work 
relief  occupation  happened  to  fall.  At  the  time  the  survey  was  undertaken, 
the  wage  schedule  shown  in  Table  61  was  in  effect. 

The  bulk  of  work  in  any  work  relief  program  of  this  sort  is  generally 
in  the  field  of  construction,  and,  since  there  is  not  sufficient  money  to 
make  possible  the  financing  of  many  elaborate  projects  involving  expensive 
materials  and  equipment,  a  large  percentage  of  the  workers  are  assigned  as 
unskilled  labor. 


Table  61.  -  Monthly  Security  Wage 
Paid  to  Workers  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  by  Class  of 
County  and  Class  of  Occupation 
May  31,  1936 


COUNTIES  Ik  WHICH  TEE  1530  POPULATION 
CLASS  OF  THE  LARGEST  MUNICIPALITY  WAS : 


OF 

OCCUPATION 

Over 

100,000 

50,000  to 
100,000 

25,000  to 
50,000 

Under 

25,000 

Unskilled 

$60.50 

$57.20 

$52.80 

$48.40 

Intermediate 

71.50 

66.00 

60.50 

55.00 

Skilled 

85.00 

75.00 

70.00 

63.00 

Pro fessional 

94.00 

83.00 

77.00 

69.00 

&  Technical 


This  should  lead  to  the  expectation  that  most  case  incomes  would  av¬ 
erage  from  $12.50  to  $17.50  per  week.  Such  was  the  case;  61  per  cent  of  the 
cases  were  included  in  that  class.  The  class  directly  below,  $7.51  to  $12.5 
and  the  one  directly  above,  $17.51  to  $22.50,  accounted  for  another  31  per 
cent . 


About  the  only  variations  in  income  that  were  introduced  because  of 
case  size  were  in  the  larger  cases.  Here  the  differential  between  Direct 
Relief  and  Works  Program  income  might  have  been  wiped  out  completely  for 
some  families,  had  the  policy  of  assigning  to  WPA  only  one  worker  to  a  case 
not  been  modified.  This  was  done  by  permitting  additional  security  wages 
to  flow  to  some  cases  from  the  pant-time  employment  of  youths.  These  Na¬ 
tional  Youth  Administration  wages,  plus  the  fact  that  the  large  families 
included  more  persons  available  for  full  or  part-time  private  employment, 
are  responsible  for  the  increase  in  the  case  income  of  the  seven,  -  eight,  - 
nine,  -  and  ten-person  families  (Table  62). 
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Table  62.  -  Cases  Dependent  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program,  each  Case  Size  by  Weekly  Income 


'ay  31, 

1936 

DUMBER 

Number 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  IN 

EACH  INCOME  CLASS  V 

OF 

of  Cases 

$7.50 

$  7.51 

$12.51 

$17.51 

$22.51 

PERSONS 

in 

and 

to 

to 

to 

to 

Over 

IN  CASE 

Sample 

Total 

Under 

$12.50 

$17.50 

$22.50 

$27.50 

$27.50 

Total  cases 

22,377 

100.0 

0.6 

16.7 

61.0 

14.0 

3.4 

4.3 

One  person 

3,361 

100.0 

0.3 

7.9 

82.5 

9.1 

0.1 

0.1 

Two  persons 

3,873 

100.0 

0.3 

18.5 

68.2 

11.4 

0.8 

0.7 

Three  persons 

3,983 

100.0 

0.4 

18.4 

63.2 

13.3 

2.3 

2.3 

Four  persons 

3,438 

100.0 

0.3 

18.5 

59.3 

14.6 

3.6 

3.7 

Five  persons 

2,587 

100.0 

0.9 

18.8 

55.0 

15.8 

4.6 

4.9 

Six  persons 

1,839 

100.0 

0.9 

18.5 

50.2 

17.0 

6.0 

7.4 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

100.0 

0.9 

18.4 

45.7 

19.0 

5.8 

10.2 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

1.6 

17.5 

42.1 

18.3 

8.3 

12.2 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

0.6 

19.0 

39.8 

18.3 

7.9 

14.4 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

1.3 

13.2 

29.8 

23.2 

13.3 

19.2 

Over  ten  persons 

325- 

100.0 

1.2 

8.3 

27.7 

20.6 

15.4 

26.8 

_a/  Percentages  computed  on  22,367  cases  of  known  income. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


EMPLOYABILITY  OF  THOSE  RECEIVING  RELIEF 


Regular  employment  at  living  wages  is  the  hope  of  all  but  a  few  workers 
receiving  relief.  It  represents  independence,  increased  income  for  their  fam¬ 
ilies,  and  a  sense  of  "belonging"  which  no  work  relief  program  can  give,  re¬ 
gardless  of  how  well  planned  it  may  be.  Whether  or  not  such  employment  is 
possible  for  all  these  workers  is  beyond  the  scope  of  this  study.  If  every¬ 
one  of  working  age  could  be  employed,  nearly  90  per  cent  of  the  reasons  for 
a  public  assistance  problem  would  disappear.  It  is  the  purpose  of  this  chap¬ 
ter  to  examine  the  apparent  potential  employability  of  these  workers;  to  de¬ 
termine,  in  general,  what  their  characteristics  are,  and  to  try  to  relate 
these  factors  to  the  cases  in  which  they  are  included. 

Unfortunately,  the  basic  classifications  used  are  open  to  question, 
since  the  concept  of  "employability"  is  not  capable  of  exact  statement.  A 
person,  presumably,  is  "employable"  if  he  can  be  employed,  and  "unemployable" 
if  he  cannot,  but  before  such  a  question  can  be  answered  it  is  necessary  to 
answer  another  and  even  more  perplexing  qiiestion,  "employed  at  what?"  Among 
the  groups  in  the  population  that  are  frequently  labeled  "Unemployable,"  none 
seems  to  have  fewer  chances  at  employment  than  the  blind,  but  after  proper 
vocational  training  many  blind  persons  perform  useful  labor  that  places  them 
in  the  employable  class.  Nor  is  it  entirely  a  problem  of  physical  or  mental 
handicaps.  A  young  coal  miner  living  in  a  community  in  which  the  mines  have 
been  abandoned  and  in  which  there  are  no  alternative  enterprises  for  which 
he  is  fitted,  is  probably  less  employable  than  many  men  whose  age  and  physical 
condition  may  be  against  them,  but  who  happen  to  be  more  fortunately  situated 
geographically. 

Furthermore,  employability  has  significance  only  on  a  case  or  family 
basis,  since  the  normal  interdependence  of  group  life  is  such  that  certain 
persons  have  not  been  expected  to  seek  gainful  employment.  The  question  of 
employability  of  all  family  members  would  not  occur  to  anyone  examining  a 
family  group  of  an  able-bodied  husband,  a  wife,  and  four  young  children,  but 
if  death  should  remove  the  breadwinner,  the  widow  is  certainly  in  no  position 
to  spend  a  third  of  her  day  away  from  her  family.  This  family  group  is  now 
"unemployable." 

Finally,  the  time  element  must  be  emphasized  in  another  way.  A  youth 
of  seventeen  may  not  be  part  of  the  labor  market  while  in  school,  since  gen¬ 
erally  employment  is  impossible  as  long  as  he  remains  a  student.  He,  there¬ 
fore,  is  classed  with  the  unemployables,  although  this  status  is  a  temporary 
one  and  may  change  with  the  season  of  the  year. 

Regardless,  however,  of  the  difficulties  involved,  it  is  necessary  to 
attempt  some  sort  of  rough  classification  of  the  relief  population  and  of  re¬ 
lief  cases  on  the  basis  of  employment  possibilities,  and  in  the  following 
paragraphs  this  has  been  done  by  defining  as  "employable"  all  persons  who  are 
working  or  seeking  work.  A  person  who  was  unemployed  and  not  seeking  work 
was  classified  as  unemployable,  unless  the  reasons  for  his  inactivity  on  the 
labor  market  were  such  that  within  a  short  period  of  time  he  would  again  re¬ 
sume  his  search  for  a  job.  Temporary  illness,  for  example,  was  not  consider¬ 
ed  a  sufficient  reason  for  classing  a  person  as  unemployable,  and  a  person 
registered  as  "active"  in  a  public  employment  office  was  automatically  re¬ 
garded  as  employable. 
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Employability  of  Relief  Cases.  On  the  basis  of  these  definitions, 
89  per  cent  of  the  cases  studied  included  one  or  more  persons  who  were  em¬ 
ployable.  In  this  characteristic,  however,  more  than  any  other,  the  case¬ 
loads  of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief*  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Federal 
Works  Program,  showed  wide  differences  (Table  63),  largely  because  the  re¬ 
lationships  of  these  forms  of  assistance  to  the  population  aided  have  been 
defined  in  terms  of  employability. 


Table  63.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Cases 
Containing  Employable  Members, by  Agency 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


EMPLOYABILITY 

Total  for 
Three 
Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Total  cases  in  Sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

PER  C 

ENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cases  containing  persons 
sixteen  to  sixty  four 
years  of  age 

94.1 

57.5 

93.5 

98.7 

Cases  containing  persons 
working  or  seeking  work 

88.6 

17.8 

84.2 

100.0 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


All  of  the  Vforks  Program  cases  were  employable,  that  is,  had  at  least 
one  employable  member,  by  virtue  of  the  fact  that  there  must  be  at  least  one 
certified  worker  before  the  case  can  be  placed  on  the  rolls  of  this  agency. 

Only  18  per  cent  of  the  cases  receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  included  employ¬ 
able  persons,  but  theoretically,  even  this  18  per  cent  is  a  high  proportion 
of  Poor  Relief  cases  since,  in  recent  years,  persons  whose  need  for  help  was 
brought  about  by  general  economic  causes  have  been  largely  cared  for  by  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Similarly,  a  consideration  of  these  policies  might  have 
led  to  the  expectation  that  only  employable  cases  were  on  Unemployment  Relief 
rolls,  although  actually  the  proportion  was  84.2  per  cent  oases  with  employ¬ 
able  members  and  15.8  per  cent  with  only  unemployable  members.  This  over¬ 
lapping  in  spite  of  policy  was  inevitable,  not  only  because  of  the  administra¬ 
tive  difficulties  involved  in  applying  yardsticks  as  indefinite  as  "employable" 
and  "unemployable,"  but  also  because  a  genuine  need  of  help  on  the  part  of 
cases  has  often  been  combined  with  the  inability  of  the  responsible  local  agen¬ 
cy  to  provide  aid.  This  has  frequently  oaused  unemployment  relief  officials 
to  interpret  unemployment  relief  in  a  broader  sense  than  perhaps  the  original 
acts  intended,  while  on  the  other  hand  stoppages  of  unemployment  relief  be¬ 
cause  of  legislative  or  other  delays  have,  in  certain  communities,  involved 
the  assumption  of  unemployment  relief  by  local  directors  and  overseers  of  the 
poor. 


Table  64  gives  the  distribution  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  of 
each  size  by  the  number  of  employable  persons  included.  More  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  single  persons  were  "unemployable,"  while  the  proportion  of  family 
cases  in  which  no  one  was  working  or  seeking  work  ranged  from  approximately 
half  of  the  cases  including  over  five  persons  to  84  per  cent  of  the  two-person 
cases • 
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Table  64.  -  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases  of  each  Size; 
by  the  Number  of  Employable  Persons  included 
July  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF  Number  PER  CENT  OF  CASES  V/ITH  SPECIFIED 

PERSONS  IN  of  Cases  NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYABLES 


CASE 

in  Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three  or  More 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

82.3 

15.4 

2.0 

0.3 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

92.0 

8.0 

«, 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

84.1 

14.9 

1.0 

- 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

63.6 

30.2 

6.2 

- 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

62.2 

29.5 

6.4 

1.9 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

60.4 

38.7 

0.9 

- 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

54.5 

28.9 

12.8 

3.8 

Not  only  was  the  percentage  of  cases  containing  employables  low  for 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  but  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  made  up  of  cases  contain¬ 
ing  only  one  employable  person.  Only  2.3  per  cent  of  the  cases  contained 
more  than  one  such  person.  The  few  large  cases,  of  six  or  more,  showed  a 
relatively  high  degree  of  employability  measured  in  this  way,  and  even  here 
only  one-sixth  of  the  cases  contained  more  than  one  employable,  while  55  per 
cent  included  no  one  working  or  looking  for  work. 

The  chief  differences  between  the  caseloads  of  Direct  Unemployment  Re 
lief  and  the  Federal  Works  Program  were  the  complete  absence  of  unemployable 
cases  from  the  WPA  (Table  66),  and  the  much  smaller  proportion  of  cases  with 
two  or  more  employables  on  ERA  rolls  (Table  65).  The  proportions  of  unem¬ 
ployable  cases  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  were  high  and  comprised 
23  per  cent  of  both  one-person  and  two-person  cases,  13  per  cent  of  the  thre 
person  cases,  11  per  cent  of  the  four-person  cases  and  so  on,  the  lowest  per 
centage  reached  being  4  per  cent,  for  cases  of  over  10  persons. 

Table  65.  -  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases  of 
each  Size, by  the  Number  of  Employable 
Persons  Included 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  IN 

CASE 

Number  of 
Cases  in 
Sample 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  V/ITH  SPECIFIED 
NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYABLES 

Total 

None 

One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

or  more 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

15.8 

63.5 

14.2 

4.5 

1.9 

One  person 

4,946 

100.0 

22.9 

77.1 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

22.7 

60.3 

17.0 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

13.0 

63.3 

21.2 

2.5 

- 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

11.1 

60.3 

19.7 

7.9 

0.9 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

9.2 

59.8 

20.9 

8.2 

1.9 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

7.8 

55.9 

21.3 

10.0 

5.0 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

6.4 

49.0 

22.3 

14.3 

8.0 

Sight  persons 

553 

100.0 

5.6 

52.8 

20.1 

12.5 

9.0 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

5.5 

43.6 

23.3 

16.1 

11.5 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

3.1 

37.5 

21.9 

22.8 

14.7 

Over  ten  persons  176 

100.0 

4.0 

23.9 

22.1 

26.1 

23.9 
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Since  the  proportions  of  ERA.  and  WPA  cases  containing  one  employable 
person  was  only  slightly  over  three- fifths  for  both  agencies,  the  lack  of 
unemployable  cases  on  the  Federal  Vforks  Program  meant  considerably  higher 
proportions  of  cases  in  which  two  or  more  persons  were  employable.  Over 
one-third  of  the  cases  dependent  on  security  wages  were  of  this  kind,  as 
compared  with  a  little  over  a  fifth  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases. 


Table  66.  -  Relief  Cases  of  each  Size 
dependent  on  Federal  Works  Program; 
by  Number  of  Employable  Persons  Included 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS  IN 

CASE 

Number 
of  Casas 
in  Sample 

PER  CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED 

NUMBER  OF  EMPLOYABLES 

Total 

None 

On© 

Two 

Three 

Four  or  More 

Total 

22,377 

100.0 

- 

66.5 

20.5 

8.4 

4.6 

One  person 

3,361 

100.0 

100.0 

_ 

• 

Two  persons 

3,873 

100.0 

- 

79.5 

20.5 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

3,983 

100.0 

• 

69.7 

27.0 

3.3 

- 

Four  persons 

3,438 

100.0 

• 

64.0 

24.4 

10.7 

0.9 

Five  persons 

2,587 

100.0 

- 

55.8 

25.0 

14.2 

5.0 

Six  persons 

1,839 

100.0 

- 

50.4 

23.3 

16.8 

9.5 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

100.0 

- 

41.7 

24.2 

19.6 

14.5 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

- 

34.8 

25.7 

21.2 

18.3 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

- 

29.1 

26.0 

22.1 

22.7 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

- 

22.2 

21.2 

23.8 

32.8 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

100.0 

* 

11.7 

22.4 

26.5 

39.4 

The  analysis  by  case  size  raises  another  question  regarding  the  de¬ 
finition  of  "employability."  It  will  be  noted  that  in  17,0  per  cent  of  the 
two-person  cases  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  three-person  cases  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  all  persons  in  the  case  were  working  or  seeking  work. 
Corresponding  percentages  for  the  Works  Program  were  20.5  and  3.3  per  cent. 

It  is  likely  that  full-time  employment  by  one  person  in  many  of  these  cases 
:  would  remove  from  the  list  of  "employables"  the  other  person  or  persons 
looking  for  work.  Thus,  for  part  of  the  caseload,  at  least,  the  apparent 
■  employability  is  probably  higher  than  the  aotual  work  histories  would  war¬ 
rant.  In  fact,  a  closer  scrutiny  of  the  larger  oases,  in  which  three  or 
.  more  persons  are  classed  as  employables,  would  probably  show  that  many  of 
these  persons  have  not  been  and  probably  will  not  be  "usually  gainfully 
occupied." 

Unemployable  Relief  Population.  Nothing  will  do  more  to  remove  the 
notions  of  unfitness  and  inferiority  which  the  term  "unemployable"  sometimes 
connotes,  than  an  examination  of  the  reasons  these  relief  persons  are  not 
active  on  the  labor  market.  Such  an  analysis  shows  that  the  proportion  of 
truly  handicapped  persons  is  extremely  small. 

Since  other  definitions  of  employability  frequently  limit  themselves 
to  a  consideration  of  persons  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  who  are  not  seek¬ 
ing  work,  the  proportions  of  this  age  class  unemployed  and  not  seeking  work 
are  presented  separately,  in  Table  67,  as  are  those  for  persons  below  and 
above  these  age  classes. 
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Table  67.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Persons  in  each 
Age  and  Sex  Group  Who  Are  Not  Seeking  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AGE 

PER 

CENT  OF  ALL 
WHO 

PERSONS  OF  SPECIFIED  AGS  AND  SEX 

WERE  NOT  SEEKING  WORK 

CLASS 

AND  SEX 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  Works 

Program 

All  Ages 

64.1 

89.9 

66.2 

61.2 

Male 

46.2 

87.4 

50.9 

41.3 

Female 

82.9 

91.3 

81.4 

83.3 

Under  Sixteen 

99.3 

99.7 

99.8 

99.8 

Male 

99.7 

99.5 

99.7 

99.3 

Female 

99.8 

99.9 

99.8 

99.8 

Sixteen  to 

Sixty-Four 

39.4 

76.4 

41.0 

37.0 

Male 

10.3 

62.5 

13.3 

7.4 

Female 

70.3 

33.2 

67.4 

71.6 

Sixty-Five 

and  Over 

75.2 

95.5 

74.9 

62.6 

Male 

56.4 

93.7 

57.2 

35.5 

Female 

96.5 

97.0 

95.8 

96.8 

a f  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Several  facts  present  themselves  immediately.  One  is  that  practicall; 
all  of  the  children  under  sixteen  receiving  relief  are  not  working  or  lookini 
for  work,  an  indication  that  the  years  of  effort  expended  in  the  fight  for 
the  abolition  of  child  labor  and  for  the  extension  of  school  opportunities 
for  older  youth,  has  met  with  some  success,  since  in  no  section  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  would  the  temptation  to  use  the  additional  earning  power  of  children 
be  so  continually  present  as  among  those  dependent  on  relief. 

The  second  interesting  discovery  is  that  a  relatively  high  proportion 
of  those  over  the  age  of  64  are  still  making  every  effort  to  earn  their  own 
way.  In  fact,  only  about  36  per  cent  of  the  males  65  years  old  and  over  on 
Works  Program  rolls,  and  approximately  57  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  reported  that  they  were  either  no  longer  able  to  work 
or  not  interested  in  holding  a  job.  Whether  or  not  these  elders  should,  as 
a  matter  of  social  policy,  find  it  necessary  to  continue  on  the  labor  market 
cannot  be  considered  here,  but  it  is  clear  that  an  arbitrary  classification 
that  leaves  persons  over  64  out  of  consideration  as  to  employability  does 
not  necessarily  fit  with  the  facts,  although  it  is  entirely  probable  that 
many  of  these  older  persons  who  are  looking  for  jobs  will  not  find  them. 

The  proportions  of  those  between  16  and  64  who  are  "off  the  labor 
market"  shows  interesting  differences  between  sexes  and  among  the  three  re¬ 
lief  agencies  studied  (See  Table  67).  The  proportions  of  WPA  males  in  this 
classification  was  only  7  per  cent  of  the  total  men  16  to  64,  while  ERA  and 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  male  adults  showed  corresponding  proportions  of  13  and 
63  per  cent,  respectively.  A  much  greater  proportion  of  the  women  were  not 
seeking  work.  The  lowest  percentages  were  of  women  16  to  64  receiving  Dired 
Unemployment  Relief,  where  67  per  cent  were  not  seeking  work;  Works  Program 
women  had  72  per  oent  of  their  members  in  this  classification  while,  as  was 
true  with  the  men.  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  exhibited  the  highest  degree  of  unem¬ 
ployability  among  women,  with  83  per  oent. 
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Table  68.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Persons 
Sixteen  to  Sixty-Four  Years  of  Age 
Who  Are  Not  Seeking  Work 
Compared  with  the  same  Proportion 
after  the  Removal  of  Students  and  Housewives; 
by  Agency  and  Sex 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Total  Persons 

PER 

CENT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  SIXTEEN  TO  SIXTY-FOUR 

AGENCY 

in  Sample 

WHO  WERE  NOT  SEEKING 

WORK 

AND 

Sixteen  to 

Before 

Exclusion 

After 

Exclusion 

SEX 

Sixty- four 

of 

Students  After 

Exclusion 

of 

Students 

Years  of  Age 

and  Home-Makers  b/  of 

Students 

and  Home-Makers 

All  Agencies 

86,600 

39.4 

34.1 

5.8 

Male 

44,606 

10.3 

5.0 

4.8 

Female 

41,994 

70.3 

65.1 

6.7 

Outdoor  Poor 
Relief 

1,991 

76.4 

71.8 

36.6 

Male 

654 

62.5 

55.7 

55.7 

Female 

1,337 

83.2 

79.7 

27.2 

Direct  Unem¬ 
ployment  Relief 

31,873 

41.0 

35.5 

8.0 

Male 

15,532 

13.3 

7.5 

7.2 

Female 

16,341 

67.4 

62.2 

8.6 

Federal  Works 
Program 

52,736 

37.0 

31.9 

3.3 

me 

28,420 

7.4 

2.5 

2.4 

Female 

24,316 

71.6 

66.2 

4.4 

a 7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Tj/  See  Table  67. 


Since  the  age  limits  under  16,  16  to  64,  and  65  and  over,  are  set  up 
merely  as  a  convenient,  although  arbitrary,  method  of  separating  children  and 
aged  persons  from  adults  of  working  age,  certain  facts  are  obscured.  Young 
persons,  for  example,  do  not  generally  stop  attending  school  at  16;  in  fact, 
the  Federal  Government  has  shown  a  special  interest  in  keeping  the  youth  of 
relief  families  in  school  and  off  the  labor  market,  and,  when  the  study  was 
made,  was  providing  aid  to  students  through  the  National  Youth  Administra¬ 
tion.  If  students  are  subtracted  from  those  not  seeking  work,  the  propor¬ 
tion  of  "unemployables"  16  to  64  falls  from  39.4  per  cent  to  34.1  per  cent 
(See  Table  68).  Among  males  and  females  of  each  agency,  the  proportions  of 
the  middle-age  braoket  not  seeking  work  show  decreases  ranging  from  4  to  7 
per  cent,  and  since  the  percentage  of  males  not  seeking  work  was  only  13  per 
cent  for  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  7  per  cent  for  the  Federal  Works 
Program,  the  removal  of  male  students  over  16  from  the  "not  seeking  work" 
olass  leaves  only  7.5  per  cent  and  2.5  per  cent,  respectively,  of  unemploy¬ 
able  men  for  these  two  agencies. 

Even  after  the  removal  of  those  in  school,  the  percentages  of  relief 
females  16  to  64  not  seeking  work  remain  high,  ranging  from  about  62  per 
cent  of  the  women  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  to  80  per  cent  of 
those  on  Poor  Relief  rolls.  The  reason  for  this  is  not  difficult  to  deter¬ 
mine.  All  but  a  few  of  them  are  housewives  or  home-makers  and  are  not  look¬ 
ing  for  jobs  because  their  services  are  needed  in  the  home.  If  the  group 
not  seeking  work  is  further  reduoed  by  the  removal  of  home-makers,  (and  it 
should  be  pointed  out  that  this  classification  inoludes  a  small  proportion 
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of  males,)  the  percentage  of  those  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64  of  both 
sexes  not  seeking  work  becomes  6  per  cent;  only  8  per  cent  of  the  adults  of 
this  age  class  who  are  receiving  unemployment  relief,  and  3  per  cent  of 
those  included  in  Works  Program  cases,  remain  in  the  "unemployable"  class. 

This  remaining  group  is  made  up  for  the  most  part  of  those  who  for 
one  reason  or  another  are  handicapped  to  a  point  where,  at  least  in  their 
own  eyes,  they  are  not  potential  gainful  workers. 

After  the  removal  of  students  and  housewives,  the  relative  difference 
in  degree  of  employability  of  those  on  Poor  Relief  and  Unemployment  Relief 
rolls  is  much  more  marked,  as  reference  to  Table  68  will  show. 
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This  preponderance  of  home-makers  and  students  over  16  is,  of  course, 
evident  in  a  classification  of  the  reasons  given  by  those  16  years  old  and 
over  who  are  unemployed  and  not  seeking  work  (See  Table  69),  These  two  rea¬ 
sons  account  for  the  "unemployability"  of  40  per  cent  of  the  females  on  Poor 
Belief  who  are  not  seeking  work,  and  79  per  cent  and  89  per  cent,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  the  corresponding  groups  of  women  on  ERA  and  V/PA  rolls.  With  the 
exception  of  Poor  Relief,  where  the  proportion  of  children  is  lower  than  in 
Unemployment  Relief,  male  students  formed  the  largest  group  of  those  not 
seeking  work,  comprising  31  per  cent  of  the  males  on  ERA  not  seeking  work 
and  54  per  cent  of  those  on  the  Federal  Works  Program. 

Of  considerable  importance,  particularly  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  rolls, 
were  those  who  were  "too  old  to  work."  Included  in  this  group  are  a  number 
of  persons  65  or  over  who  reported  specific  handicaps  which  might  have  made 
it  possible  to  classify  them  in  one  of  the  other  groups  used,  but  because, 
in  most  instances,  these  handicaps  were  the  result  of  their  years,  it  was 
decided  to  group  into  this  classification  all  persons  over  64  who  were  not 
seeking  work.  Not  all  persons  included,  however,  had  reached  the  age  of  65. 
A  small  percentage  of  persons,  especially  women,  reported  themselves  as  "too 
old"  at  ages  considerably  below  this,  but  since  the  age  of  employability  is 
one  that  varies  not  only  from  person  to  person  but  from  vocation  to  vocation 
it  was  felt  that  their  analysis  of  their  relation  to  the  labor  market  was 
perhaps  as  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  supplied. 

As  indicated  previously,  three  reasons  accounted  for  the  great  majorii 
of  those  classed  as  "unemployable":  age;  the  need  for  services  in  the  home; 
and  attendance  at  school.  The  balance  was  distributed  over  a  variety  of  rea¬ 
sons  which  are  grouped  for  reference  in  Table  69.  Although  the  proportions 
are  small,  even  after  grouping,  several  groups  are  large  enough  to  merit  sow 
consideration.  Men  who  have  been  crippled  by  loss  of  limbs,  congenital  de¬ 
formity,  or  who  have  been  partially  or  totally  paralyzed  by  diseases  of  the 
organs  of  locomotion,  form  about  9  per  cent  of  the  poor  relief  males  over  16 
classified  as  unemployable,  and  about  7  and  4  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
males  on  ERA  and  WPA  rolls  who  were  not  working  or  seeking  work.  Even  thoug] 
they  are  few  in  number,  they  were,  for  example,  relatively  far  more  numerous 
than  were  blind  persons.  Persons  suffering  from  cardiac  or  allied  disorders 
were  an  important  section  of  the  males  not  working  or  seeking  work,  who  were 
receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  or  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  while  those  suf- 
fering  from  tuberculosis,  asthma,  and  the  like,  formed  4  per  cent  of  the  Di¬ 
rect  Unemployment  Relief  males  not  seeking  work. 
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Table  70.  -  Relief  Males  Sixteen  Years  Old  and  Over 
Unemployed  and  Not  Seeking  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Age,  and 
Whether  or  not  Previously  Employed 
May  31,  1936  e/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

FEDERAL  YJORKS 

AGE 

RELIEF 

RELIEF 

PROGRAM 

Previously 

Inex- 

Previously 

Inex- 

Previously 

Inex- 

Employed 

perienced 

Employed 

perienced 

Employed 

perienced 

Males 
sixteen 
and  over 
unemployed 
and  not 

seeking 

work 

928 

153 

1,627 

1,277 

797 

1,797 

PER  C  E 

N  T 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

0.1 

31.4 

0.4 

73.5 

0.5 

79.5 

20  -  29 

2.3 

7.2 

2.5 

7.8 

3.9 

7.0 

30  -  39 

4.9 

9.2 

7.7 

2.4 

5.3 

1.6 

40  -  49 

4.9 

7.2 

15.5 

2.9 

11.9 

1.8 

50  -  59 

11.5 

6.5 

17.8 

2.7 

20.5 

1.9 

60  -  69 

28.8 

12.4 

28.0 

4.8 

30.4 

2.5 

70  -  79 

40.6 

19.6 

25.1 

4.8 

22.5 

4.2 

80  and  over  6.8 

6.6 

3.0 

1.0 

5.0 

1.5 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  great  majority  (86  per  cent)  of  adult  poor  relief  males  unemployed 
and  not  seeking  work  had  had  jobs  at  one  time,  as  oompared  with  56  per  cent 
of  those  receiving  unemployment  relief,  and  31  per  cent  of  the  corresponding 
group  dependent  on  security  wages  (See  Table  70).  The  women,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  largely  inexperienced,  19  per  cent  of  the  adult  female  unemploy¬ 
ables  receiving  poor  relief  had  been  previously  employed,  only  about  11  per 
cent  of  unemployable  women  on  ERA  rolls,  and  6  per  cent  of  those  on  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Works  Program  had  had  experience  as  workers. 

The  age  patterns  of  the  males  16  years  old  and  over  who  were  not  look¬ 
ing  for  work  give  further  evidence  of  the  characteristics  of  the  unemployable 
group  that  were  discussed  previously.  Large  percentages  of  the  inexperienced 
males  are  concentrated  under  20;  most  of  these  are  the  students.  The  pre¬ 
viously  employed  male  unemployables  were  for  the  most  part  in  the  higher  ages, 
with  the  greatest  percentages  between  the  ages  of  60  and  69  for  unemployment 
relief  males,  and  70  to  79  for  poor  relief  males.  The  handicapped  groups  are, 
roughly,  those  who  were  inexperienced  even  though  over  the  age  of  30,  and  the 
previously  employed  in  the  younger  ages.  The  proportion  of  the  older  men  who 
have  never  worked  is  especially  high  for  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  where  more  than 
half  were  over  40. 
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Table  71.  -  Relief  Females  Sixteen  years  Old  and  Over 
Unemployed  and  Not  Seeking  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid.  Age, 
and  Whether  or  not  Previously  Employed 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

AGE 

RELIEF 

RELIEF 

PROGRAM 

Previously 

Inex- 

Previously 

Inex- 

Previously 

Inex- 

Employed 

perienced 

Employed 

perienced 

Employed 

perienced 

Females 
sixteen 
and  over 
unemployed 
and  not 

seeking 

work 

360 

1,537 

1,372 

10,841 

1,131 

17,326 

P 

E  R  CENT 

l 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

1.4 

4.8 

2.8 

11.5 

3.4 

11.5 

20  -  29 

8.3 

7.1 

23.8 

18.7 

27.8 

20.9 

30  -  39 

15.8 

12.9 

23.4 

22.1 

28.7 

21.1 

40  -  49 

10.0 

9.9 

16.5 

20.0 

19.2 

21.4 

50  -  59 

13.9 

11.2 

13.0 

12.9 

12.0 

15.0 

60  -  69 

29.1 

27.7 

13.0 

9.7 

6.0 

7.1 

70  -  79 

17.5 

21.2 

6.3 

4.3 

2.4 

2.3 

80  and  over 

3.9 

5.3 

1.1 

0.7 

0.4 

0.7 

T7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  July  31,  1936. 


The  ages  of  women  who  were  unemployed  not  seeking  work  tended  to  folic 
the  same  general  pattern  as  that  of  the  total  married  female  population  16  ai 
over  receiving  relief  (See  Table  71).  This  was  to  be  expected,  since  they 
formed  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  total  and  since  the  majority  were  off 
the  labor  market  because  of  their  duties  as  housewives.  Nor  did  the  age  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  inexperienced  differ  greatly  from  that  of  those  previously 
employed,  with  the  one  exception  of  those  under  20,  who  were  for  the  most  pai 
inexperienced  and,  like  their  brothers  of  the  same  age,  were  in  school. 

Employment  Status  and  General  Characteristics  of  Employable  Workers  oi 
Relief.  Because  children,  aged  persons,  home-makers  and  others  who  do  not 
have  an  active  relationship  to  the  labor  market  form  the  majority  of  those  r« 
ceiving  relief,  the  percentage  of  employables  is  relatively  low.  It  amounts 
to  only  10  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Poor  Relief,  one-third  of  those  reoeii 
lag  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  about  39  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  Works 
Program  cases  (See  Table  72). 
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Table  72.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Employability 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


EMPLOYABILITY 

Three 

Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

Agencies 

Poor  Relief 

Unemployment  Relief 

Works  Program 

Total  persons 
in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

PER  C 

ENT 

All  persons 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Employable 

35.9 

10.1 

33.8 

38.3 

Unemployable 
Under  16 

64.1 

38.3 

89.9 

34.5 

66.2 

40.1 

61.2 

37.3 

16  -  64 

22.5 

28.4 

22.6 

22.2 

65  and  over 

3.3 

27.0 

3.5 

1.7 

a [  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


If,  however,  the  practice  of  the  United  States  Census  Bureau  is  follow¬ 
ed  and  the  proportions  computed  for  those  10  years  old  and  over,  the  percent¬ 
age  of  those  in  this  age  class  receiving  relief  who  are  employable  is  extremely 
close  to  the  proportion  of  the  total  population  in  1930  that  was  reported  as 
gainfully  occupied  (See  Table  73).  At  that  time,  48.1  per  cent  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania’s  total  population,  excluding  children  under  10  years  of  age,  we re  "usu¬ 
ally  gainfully  occupied,"  a  definition  which,  it  should  be  pointed  out,  ex¬ 
cluded  those  new  workers  who  had  come  on  to  the  labor  market  but  who  had  never 
had  a  job.  Changes  over  the  six  intervening  years,  and  the  differences  be¬ 
tween  a  "gainful  worker"  according  to  the  census,  and  an  employable  2/  in  the 
sense  used  in  this  study,  make  any  exact  comparison  impossible.  The  fact  that 
46.3  per  cent  of  those  10  years  old  and  over  on  relief  were  employable  makes 
it  possible  to  say,however,  that  the  relief  population  shows  approximately  the 
same  degree  of  employability  as  that  found  in  the  total  population  of  1930. 

Table  73.  -  Proportion  of  Relief  Hales  and  Relief  Females 
Ten  Years  Old  and  Over  Who  Were  Employable  May  31,  1936;  by  Agency  a/. 
Compared  with  the  Proportion  of  the  Total  Population  Gainfully  Occupied,  1930 


SEX 

Per  Cent  of  Total 
Persons  Ten  Years 
Old  and  Over  Who 
Were  Gainfully 
Occupied  1930  b/ 

PER  CENT  OF  RELIEF  PERSONS  TEN  YEARS  OLD  AND 
OVER  WHO  Y/ERE  EMPLOYABLE  1936 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direot 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Both  Sexes  48'.  1 

46.3 

12.6 

44.3 

49.7 

Male 

75.1 

69.2 

16.6 

64.9 

74.4 

Female 

20.9 

22.1 

9.9 

24.2 

21.6 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Abstract  of  the  Fifteenth  Census  of  the  United  States,  pages  321  and  322. 
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An  employable  is  here  defined  as  a  person  who  is  either  working  or  seeking 
work;  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  considers  as  gainful  workers 
"those  usually  gainfully  occupied." 
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Although  there  is  a  general  agreement  between  the  proportions,  the  per¬ 
centage  of  gainfully  occupied  among  males  10  years  and  over  in  1930  was  greater 
than  that  true  for  those  in  the  relief  sample  of  1936,  while  the  proportion  of 
relief  women  10  years  and  over  who  were  employable  exceeded  the  percentage  true 
for  the  same  age  class  in  the  State's  female  population  in  1930.  To  an  extent, 
this  was  caused  by  the  differences  in  definition  already  referred  to,  since 
many  women  in  the  relief  sample  who  were  looking  for  work  had  not  had  previous 
experience  as  gainful  workers.  This  would  exclude  them  from  the  "usually  gain¬ 
fully  occupied."  On  the  other  hand,  a  number  of  men  on  relief  who  were  not 
counted  as  employable  because  of  their  inactivity  on  the  labor  market  would  be 
included  as  "gainful  workers"  because  of  their  previous  work  histories.  Dif¬ 
ferences  in  definition,  however,  are  not  the  only  reasons  for  the  greater  ap¬ 
parent  employability  of  the  female  relief  population,  since  the  need  to  sup¬ 
plement  depleted  family  income  is  an  ever  present  force  for  the  woman  on  re¬ 
lief,  whose  search  for  work  often  begins  after  the  men  in  the  household  have 
all  but  abandoned  hope  of  securing  jobs. 

By  subtracting  the  children  under  10  before  making  comparisons,  the  dif¬ 
ference  in  employability  of  the  caseloads  of  poor  relief  and  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  is  even  more  evident,  ranging  from  17  per  cent  of  the  poor  relief  males 
10  years  and  over  to  almost  three-quarters  of  those  on  the  Federal  Y/orks  Pro¬ 
gram.  Percentages  of  employability  for  both  males  and  females  dependent  on 
WPA  approximated  the  proportions  for  the  total  1930  population  more  nearly 
than  did  the  percentages  for  either  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  Outdoor  Poor 
Relief. 


Although  the  proportion  of  employable  females  10  and  over  receiving  un¬ 
employment  relief  was  greater  than  the  proportion  of  female  gainful  workers  in 
1930,  the  reverse  was  true  of  poor  relief,  where  less  than  10  per  cent  were 
working  or  looking  for  work. 

Table  74.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving 
Relief;  by  Agency  Providing 
Aid,  and  Employment  Status 
Hay  31,  1936  a/ 


EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Total  persons  in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Employable  persons 
in  sample 

54,326 

544 

19,565 

34,217 

Total  employables 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PERSONS 

35.9  10.1 

33.8 

38.8 

Unemployed  seeking  work 
Previously  employed 

12.7 

6.0 

24.9 

5.2 

Inexperienced 

4.1 

1.7 

4.4 

3.9 

Employed  on  Federal 

Works  Program 

15.4 

0.3 

0.7 

26.0 

Privately  employed 

3.7 

2.1 

3.8 

3.7 

Total  employables 

PER  CENT  OF 

100.0 

EMPLOYABLES 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Unemployed  seeking  work 
Previously  employed 

35.5 

59.4 

73.7 

13.4 

Inexperienced 

11.3 

17.3 

13.2 

10.1 

Employed  on  Federal 

Works  Program 

42.9 

2.9 

2.0 

66.9 

Privately  employed 

10.3 

20.4 

11.1 

9.6 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,’  July  31,  1936. 
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Slightly  less  than  half  of  these  employables  were  unemployed,  while 
a  little  over  half  of  them  were  working  (See  Table  74).  Only  10  per  cent, 
however,  had  private  employment,  the  balance  of  the  employed  group  being 
composed  of  workers  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.  The  47  per  cent  who  were 
unemployed  was  made  up  of  two  groups:  those  who  had  been  employed  but  had 
lost  their  jobs,  and  the  inexperienced  new  workers.  Although  the  previously 
employed  were  relatively  much  more  numerous,  it  is  of  considerable  signifi¬ 
cance  that  over  11  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  on  relief  could  report 
no  work  experience. 

Since  dependence  on  the  Federal  Works  Program  meant  project  employ¬ 
ment  for  at  least  one  person  in  the  case,  all  but  a  third  of  the  employable 
persons  on  WPA  were  occupied  as  workers  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.  Twen¬ 
ty-three  per  cent,  however,  of  the  employables  in  cases  on  the  works  program 
were  unemployed  and  looking  for  employment,  and  10  per  cent  had  secured  full 
or  part-time  jobs  in  private  industry. 

If  it  is  kept  in  mind  that  the  works  program  represents  the  work  re¬ 
lief  phase  of  unemployment  relief,  it  is  evident  that  there  should  be  rea¬ 
sonably  close  correspondence  between  the  employment  status  of  employables 
on  WPA  and  ERA  rolls  after  making  alloimnce  for  project  employment.  If  the 
unemployed  and  works  program  workers  are  added  together,  it  is  found  that 
about  90  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  of  both  agencies  are  accounted 
for. 


The  employables  who  were  members  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and 
'lOutdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  but  who  appeared  as  working  on  the  Federal  Works 
Program,  were  present  for  one  of  two  reasons.  Either  they  were  young  workers 
employed  part  time  on  Rational  Youth  Administration  projects,  or  they  repre¬ 
sented  an  actual  duplication  between  the  caseloads  of  the  two  relief  agen¬ 
cies.  It  so  happened  that  the  majority  of  them  were  NYA  workers,  but  some 
explanation  of  the  other  group  is  necessary,  even  though  little  duplication 
was  found  on  the  survey  date  chosen.  As  long  as  the  Federal  Works  Program 
was  expanding,  there  were  always  unemployment  relief  cases  in  which  the 
certified  workers  had  been  assigned  to  a  project  but  still  needed  direct 
relief  because  they  had  not  had  the  opportunity  to  complete  a  work  period 
and  draw  wages.  Such  relief  was  always  provided,  generally  for  a  period  of 
three  weeks,  or  sufficient  time  to  allow  for  not  only  the  completion  of  the 
semi-monthly  pay  period  but  for  some  delay  in  the  actual  disbursing  of  the 
earnings.  As  the  Works  Program  stabilized,  however,  another  movement  began 
taking  place;  project  workers  would  be  released  and  not  immediately  reassign¬ 
ed.  Here  the  process  worked  in  reverse  fashion.  Twenty-one  days  were  now 
permitted  to  elapse  before  the  case  would  be  reopened,  the  presumption  being 
that  the  last  WPA  check  would  be  sufficient  to  carry  the  family  over  the 
interim.  When  the  study  was  made,  these  two  movements  were  practically  can¬ 
celling  themselves.  There  were,  nevertheless,  a  number  of  ERA  cases  vdiich, 
within  the  three  allotted  weeks,  were  closed  because  of  the  receipt  of  a 
Works  Program  pay  check.  Some  of  these  cases  were  sampled. 
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Table  75.  -  Ratio  of  Relief  Males  to  Relief  Females 
in  Each  Employment  Status; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1S36  a/ 


MALES  PER  HUNDRED  FEMALES 

EMPLOYMENT 

Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Direct  Unemployment 

Federal  Works 

STATUS  Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

All  persons 

104.7 

76.2 

99.0 

110.9 

All  employables 

329.6 

117.6 

261.3 

390.1 

Unemployed  seeking 
work 

Previously  employed 

277.2 

152.3 

351.1 

154.6 

Inexperienced 

108.8 

-  b/ 

97.0 

119.9 

Employed  on 

Federal  Works  Program 

834.8 

-  b/ 

398.8  c/ 

851.2 

Privately  employed 

165.5 

-y 

160.9 

172.9 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

I'/  Less  than  100  males  and  100  females, 
c/  Based  on  81  females;  323  males. 


For  every  woman  on  the  labor  market,  there  were  approximately  three 
men,  a  ratio  that  did  not  differ  greatly  from  that  reported  for  all  gainful 
workers  in  1930  (See  Table  75).  Since,  however,  a  large  proportion  of  the 
total  comprised  workers  employed  on  the  Federal  Works  Program,  where  there 
seemed  to  be  a  marked  preference  for  males  -  eight  to  one  -  this  preponder¬ 
ance  of  males  is  not  nearly  as  great  for  either  the  unemployed  or  those 
working  at  private  employment.  Some  light  is  thrown  on  the  unemployed,  pre¬ 
viously  employed  and  the  inexperienced  job  hunters,  by  means  of  these  ratios. 
.Among  the  unemployment  relief  cases,  the  assignment  to  a  project  of  the  certi 
fied  male  seemed  to  reduce  the  proportion  of  female  employables.  Since  case 
income  was  somewhat  higher,  it  is  probable  that  a  number  of  the  inexperienced 
female  job  hunters  withdrew  from  the  market,  even  though  many  of  the  previ¬ 
ously  employed  women  seemed  to  continue  in  their  search  for  work.  On  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  the  inexperienced  were  almost  equally  divided  between 
the  sexes,  whereas  the  ratio  changes  to  about  120  males  to  every  100  females 
for  cases  on  TJPA.  To  this  fact,  of  course,  must  be  added  the  further  ex¬ 
planation  that  a  greater  number  of  ERA  cases  were  headed  by  women,  a  respon¬ 
sibility  which  was  likely  to  lead  them  to  the  employment  office. 

Men  were  also  more  numerous  among  the  privately  employed,  although 
here  again  the  ratio  of  males  to  females  was  greater  for  workers  included 
in  Works  Program  security  wage  cases. 
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Table  76.  -  Median  Age  of  Persons  Receiving  Relief; 
by  Employment  Status,  and  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


MED 

IAN  AGES 

EMPLOYMENT 

STATUS 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor 
Relief 

Direct  Unemployment 
Relief 

Federal  Works 
Program 

All  persons 

21.4 

38.4 

20.9 

21.6 

All  employables 

34.2 

38.6 

35.3 

33.5 

Unemployed  seek¬ 
ing  work 
Previously 
employed 

37.6 

43.9 

39.5 

29.3 

Inexperienced 

18.7 

19.2 

18.9 

18.6 

Employed  on 
Federal  Works 
Program 

37.7 

-  V 

21.1 

38.0 

Privately 

employed 

27.1 

39.8 

30.3 

25.0 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
ly  Median  not  computed  for  less  than  100  persons. 


The  median  age  of  employables  (See  Table  76)  ranged  from  34  years,  for 
those  in  the  Works  Program  cases,  to  39  years  for  the  persons  receiving  Out¬ 
door  Poor  Relief  who  were  working  or  seeking  work.  These’averages,  however, 
do  not  truly  reflect  the  ages  of  the  two  most  important  groups  in  the  employ¬ 
able  relief  population:  the  unemployed  who  have  had  previous  employment,  and 
persons  employed  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.  These  workers  tended  to  be 
somewhat  older,  the  medians  for  both  groups  being  slightly  under  38  years. 

The  presence  of  the  youthful  new  workers,  half  of  whom  were  under  19,  was  re¬ 
sponsible  for  this  reduction  of  the  average. 

Half  of  the  formerly  employed  jobless  on  direct  relief  and  poor  relief 
rolls  were  over  40  (See  Table  77),  a  fact  of  considerable  significance  in  re¬ 
lation  to  the  increased  emphasis  on  youth  in  industry.  It  could,  of  course, 
be  easily  shown  that  these  median  ages  do  not  differ  greatly  from  the  averages 
for  persons  who  are  gainfully  occupied,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  pro¬ 
longed  periods  of  unemployment  at  the  age  of  greatest  potential  productivity 
lead  to  loss  of  skill  and  morale  that  may  permanently  impair  the  worker's 
future  chance  in  industry.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Works  Program  has 
played  such  an  important  part.  The  average  age  for  project  workers,  exclud¬ 
ing  those  on  direct  relief  rolls,  who  were  for  the  most  part  NYA  workers,  was 
38  years.  They  were  however  at  work  and  had  a  greater  opportunity  to  retain 
their  techniques  and  their  interest  in  gainful  employment. 

The  lower  average  ages  of  both  the  privately  employed  and  the  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  in  Works  Program  oases  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  workers 
are  drawn  from  the  "secondary"  employables  in  the  cases,  rather  than  the 
older  chief  wage  earners  who,  for  the  most  part,  are  assigned  to  project 
jobs. 
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Table  77.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving  Relief; 
by  Agency  providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Age 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

AGE 

RELIEF 

PROGRAM 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Sexes  Male  Female 

Sexes 

Male  Female 

Sexes  Male  Female 

Total 
employ¬ 
ables  in 
sample 

544 

294 

250 

19,565 

14,150 

5,415 

34,217 

27,235 

6,982 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

PER  CE? 

100.0 

IT  OF  ALL  EMPLOYABLES 

100.0  100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

17.3 

16. C 

18.8 

14.1 

10.4 

23.7 

15.0 

11.4 

29.0 

20  -  29 

16.9 

14.6 

IS. 6 

25.5 

2o  .0 

31.9 

28.7 

27.0 

35.6 

30  -  39 

18.2 

13.6 

23.6 

IS. 9 

20.4 

18.7 

19.5 

20.2 

16. 8 

40  -  49 

12.1 

14.6 

9.2 

1S.0 

20.7 

14.5 

17.7 

19.3 

11.2 

50  -  59 

13.8 

13.6 

14.0 

13. E 

15.5 

8.1 

12.8 

14.7 

5  .6 

60  -  69 

18.0 

22.8 

12.4 

7.2 

8.8 

2.9 

5.8 

6.8 

1.7 

70  and 

over 

3.7 

4.8 

2.4 

0.8 

1.1 

0.1 

0.5 

0.6 

-b/ 

a 7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936*. 

b/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 

In  this  same  connection,  it  is  of  importance  to  note  that  over  one 
quarter  of  all  employable  males  receiving  Poor  Relief,  about  10  per  cent  of 
those  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls,  and  over  7  per  cent  of  the  male 
employables  in  Works  Program  cases,  were  60  years  of  age  and  ovor,  and  that, 
if  all  those  fifty  years  and  over  are  considered,  40  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief  male  employables,  25  per  cent  of  the  ERA  male  employables,  and 
over  22  per  cent  of  the  WPA  male  employables  are  accounted  for  among  this 
older  group. 


Table  78.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  FEDERAL  WORKS 

RELIEF  PROGRAM 


RACE 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total 
employ¬ 
ables  in 
sample 

544 

294 

250 

19,565 

14,150 

5,415 

34,217 

27,235 

6,982 

PER  CENT 

OF  ALL 

EMPLOYABLES 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

94.7 

98.0 

90.8 

82.7 

87.5 

70.2 

86.1 

87.6 

80.3 

Negro 

5.3 

2.0 

9.2 

17.2 

12.4 

29.8 

13.8 

12.3 

19.6 

Other 

- 

- 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.1 

0.1 

a7  Outdoor  boor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Race  as  veil  as  age  has  considerable  bearing  not  only  on  reemployment 
possibilities,  but  on  the  wage  bracket  the  worker  v/ill  probably  be  fitted 
into  when  the  opportunity  for  work  cones.  About  12. E  per  cent  of  the  male 
employables  on  unemployment  relief  rolls  were  colored  (See  Table  78).  A 
much  larger  proportion  of  the  employable  women  v/ere  negroes.  Almost  20  per 
cent  of  the  females  working  or  seeking  work  who  were  in  WPA  cases,  and  30  per 
cent  of  the  same  class  in  ERA  cases  were  colored. 

Sew,  age,  and  race  are  characteristics  which,  when  considered  alone, 
provide  a  reasonably  accurate  picture  of  the  kinds  of  persons  making  up  the 
employable  population.  A  consideration  of  occupation,  however,  is  necessary 
before  the  economic  status  of  the  employables  can  be  determined. 

A  classification  of  employables  receiving  relief  on  the  basis  of  their 
occupations  involves  difficult  problems.  If  the  specific  occupations  report¬ 
ed  are  listed  and  the  numbers  or  proportions  engaged  in  them  are  presented, 
the  significance  of  the  data  is  lost  in  the  detail,  even  though  the  accuracy 
of  the  original  reporting  is  retained.  Grouping,  on  the  other  hand,  while 
it  brings  out  facts  that  may  be  obscure  when  the  information  is  itemized, 
necessitates  judging  for  each  occupation  the  degree  of  skill  required  and 
the  extent  to  which  the  job  is  manual,  as  distinguished  from  so-called  cler¬ 
ical,  professional,  or  proprietary  work.  In  Table  79,  a  general  scheme  _V 
is  used  in  which  farm  laborers,  factory  and  building  construction  laborers, 
and  servants  are  grouped  to  form  an  unskilled  class.  Factory,  building 
trade,  and  mine  operatives,  helpers,  and  apprentices  make  up  the  semi-skilled 
class,  while  the  skilled  class  comprises  the  traditional  crafts  and  the  oper¬ 
ators  of  equipment  that  require  a  high  degree  of  skill.  Office  workers, 
salesmen,  and  persons  in  allied  fields  form  the  "clerical  class,"  while  the 
professionals  include  all  of  the  occupations  generally  so  classified.  The 
proprietary  class  ranges  from  public  officials  to  shop-owners,  and  is  based 
on  the  economic  relationship  to  the  job  rather  than  the  degree  of  skill* 

The  occupations  used  were  those  reported  as  the  last  non-relief  occu¬ 
pation,  lasting  one  month  or  more,  or,  if  privately  employed  on  the  survey 
date,  the  occupation  engaged  in  at  that  time. 


l/  Based  on  classification  of  Dr*  Alba  M»  Edwards,  .Journal  of  the  American 

Statistical  Association,  December,  1933  and  Occupational  Classification, 
Circular  llo*  2,  Works  Progress  Administration,  July,  1935. 
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Table  79.  -  Employable  Persons  Receiving  Relief; 
by  Sex,  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and 
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Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936 


About  11  per  cent  of  the  employables  in  the  cases  of  each  of  the  three 
relief  agencies  reported  occupations  that  could  be  classed  as  professional, 
proprietary,  or  clerical.  If  farm  owners  and  managers,  comprising  2.2  per 
cent  of  the  employables  on  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  1.0  per  cent  of  those  on  Di¬ 
rect  Relief,  and  1.6  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program  employables,  are  deducted 
fri  this,  V  approximately  10  per  cent  of  all  workers  receiving  relief  be¬ 
longed  in  the  white  collar  class. 

The  proportions  of  white  collar  males,  however,  was  somewhat  lower, 
especially  for  those  on  Poor  Relief,  where  less  than  6  per  cent  had  occupa¬ 
tions  of  this  type,  as  compared  with  about  9  and  10  per  cent,  respectively, 
of  male  employables  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  aid  from  secur¬ 
ity  wages.  Since  few  of  the  women  reported  themselves  as  farm  operators, 
the  female  white  collar  group  is  practically  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  profes¬ 
sional,  proprietary,  and  clerical  groups  shown  in  Table  79  and,  because  of 
the  relatively  high  percentages  of  clerical  workers,  sales  girls,  clerks, 
typists,  etc.,  amounted  to  from  10  to  14.5  per  cent  of  the  employable  women. 

The  largest  class  was  that  of  the  unskilled,  which  was  high  for  males, 
because  of  the  inclusion  of  factory,  mine,  and  building  construction  laborers, 
and  high  for  females  because  of  the  presence  of  domestic  servants.  The  con¬ 
ception  of  relief  employables  as  a  group  that  is  overwhelmingly  unskilled, 
however,  is  incorrect.  Even  disregarding  the  white  collar  group,  approxi¬ 
mately  as  many  employables  on  poor  relief  rolls,  and  considerably  more  on 
unemployment  relief  rolls,  reported  skilled  or  semi-skilled  manual  occupa¬ 
tions.  Among  the  males  receiving  unemployment  relief,  this  was  especially 
evident,  for  48  per  cent  of  the  male  employables  receiving  direct  relief, 
and  45  per  cent  of  the  male  employables  in  Works  Program  cases,  were  included 
in  the  skilled  or  semi-skilled  groups. 

If  the  table  on  employment  status  (Tablq  74)  and  the  percentages  of 
inexperienced  unemployed  are  checked,  it  will  be  found  that  they  are  lower 
than  the  proportions  shown  in  the  occupational  classification.  This  is  due 
to  the  presence  of  a  certain  number  of  workers  on  the  Federal  Works  Program, 
for  the  most  part  youths  who,  while  they  were  vrorking  on  WPA,  had  never  had 
an  occupation  in  private  industry.  This  divergence  is  greater  for  females 
than  for  males,  and  higher  for  the  Works  Program  than  for  direct  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  poor  relief. 

A  few  specific  industries  contributed  sufficiently  large  proportions 
of  the  total  employables  on  relief  to  make  them  worthy  of  comment  (See  Table 
80).  Slightly  over  8  per  cent  of  all  employables  were  miners,  and  if  to 
these  are  added  workers  who  reported  unskilled  mining  jobs,  approximately 
12  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  on  relief  rolls  are  accounted  for.  All 
but  a  few  of  these  workers  came  from  Pennsylvania's  anthracite  and  bituminous 
coal  industries.  Semi-skilled  operatives  in  textile  and  garment  factories 
were  also  an  important  class,  comprising  about  5  per  cent  of  the  total,  while 
truck-drivers  and  sales-clerks  in  stores  each  contributed  over  3  per  cent. 

Of  the  skilled  occupations,  carpenters  were  most  heavily  represented, 
amounting  to  about  2  per  cent,  although  together,  carpenters,  electricians, 
bricklayers,  painters,  plumbers,  and  steam  fitters,  comprised  over  6  per  cent 
of  the  employables. 


J7  See  Appendix  Table  XXII 
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Table  80.  -  Proportion  of 
All  Employable  Persons  on  Relief 
Reporting  Selected  Occupations 
May  31,  1936  jy 


Employables  Receiving  Direct 

LAST  OR  PRESENT  OCCUPATION  Relief,  or  Aid  from  the 

Federal  Works  Program 


Total  employables 

54,326 

PER  CENT 

Miners,  inside 

8.2 

Semi-skilled  operatives, 

textile  or  garment  factories 

4.8 

Unskilled,  factory  labor 

4.0 

Unskilled,  mine  labor 

3.5 

Truck  drivers 

3.2 

Sales  clerks  (in  stores) 

3.1 

Housekeepers,  private 

2.4 

Farm  laborers 

2.3 

Maids 

2.1 

Carpenters 

2.0 

Clerks 

1.6 

Semi-skilled  operatives  in 
metal  and  machine  industries 

1.4 

Painters  not  in  factories 

1.4 

Servants,  general  housework 

1.3 

Farm  owners  and  operators 

1.3 

TJ  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1937. 


The  Unemployed.  All  employables  receiving  relief,  with  the  exception 
of  the  10  per  cent  privately  occupied,  were,  in  relationship  to  regular  pri¬ 
vate  enterprise,  unemployed.  Three  classes,  however,  have  been  distinguished 
in  this  general  group:  those  who  were  engaged  at  the  time  of  the  study  in 
Works  Program  project  jobs;  those  who  had  had  no  previous  work  experience, 
but  were  attempting  to  find  employment;  and  the  unemployed  experienced  work¬ 
ers  who  were  not  working  on  projects. 


v. 

: 

’■ 

> 


This  last  class  is  of  special  interest,  since  it  represented  the  idle 
labor  reserve  not  only  of  the  Federal  Works  Program,  but  also  a  group  from 
which  private  employers  would  draw  workers.  In  addition,  the  unemployed 
worker  who  had  exhausted  his  resources  had  first  to  become  part  of  this  class 
before  he  could  expect  employment  on  WPA  projects. 

!  S 

Included  in  this  section  of  the  relief  population  were  also  those  who 
were  sufficiently  close  to  the  margin  of  employability  to  make  their  chances 
of  reemployment  snail.  Although  the  problem  is  so  complicated  by  intangibles 
that  no  attempt  has  been  made  to  measure  employability  in  this  way,  it  is 
true  that  some  of  these  workers  are  on  the  labor  market  only  because  of  their 
continued  determination  to  find  work,  even  though  minor  physical  disabilities, 
insufficient  experience,  age,  or  other  factors,  may  have  practically  eliminated 
them. 


These  unemployed  previously  employed  persons  represented  about  three- 
quarters  of  the  employable  persons  receiving  Direot  Unemployment  Relief,  and 
about  13  per  cent  of  those  on  the  Federal  Works  Program  (Table  74).  The 
faot  that  they  form  60  per  cent  of  the  employable  persons  receiving  Outdoor 
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Poor  P.elief  is  of  little  significance,  since  the  total  number  of  employables 
is  small  in  relationship  to  the  entire  Poor  Relief  population. 


Table  81.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 
Receiving  Relief  Who  Were  Unemployed 
at  Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Status  in  Case 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AMD 

STATUS 

Three 

Outdoor  Poor 

Direct  Unemployment 

Federal  Works 

IN  CASE 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total  unemployed, 
previously  employed. 


in  sample 

19,308 

323 

PER  CENT 

14,417 

% 

4,568 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Males 

73.5 

60.4 

77.8 

60.7 

Case  heads 

56.2 

49.9 

67.5 

20.7 

Other  persons 

17.3 

10.5 

10.3 

40.0 

Females 

26.5 

39.6 

22.2 

39.3 

Case  heads 

10.3 

29.7 

12.3 

2.7 

Other  persons 

16.2 

9.9 

9.9 

36.6 

a !  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Male  heads  of  cases  formed  two-thirds  of  the  experienced  unemployed 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  and  about  half  of  those  receiving  Poor 
Relief,  while  on  the  Works  Program  they  formed  only  one-fifth  (See  Tables 
81  and  82).  This  20  per  cent  of  WPA  unemployed  were  those  male  heads  of 
households  whose  chances  for  project  employment  had  been  eliminated  by  the 
assignment  of  another  worker  in  the  case  to  a  project. 

Secondary  case  members  of  both  sexes  comprised  the  majority  of  the 
experienced  job-seekers  on  the  Works  Proeram,  while  in  the  samples  of  Di¬ 
rect  Unemployment  Relief  and  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  they  accounted  for  about 
one-fifth.  These  persons,  plus  the  women  case  heads  who  formed  12  per  cent 
of  the  ERA  unemployed  with  prior  experience,  30  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief 
unemployed,  but  only  3  per  cent  of  those  on  WPA,  were  of  two  sorts:  those 
workers  who  would  normally  be  working  or  looking  for  work,  and  those  persons 
who,  after  the  lapse  of  idle  years,  when  household  income  was  great  enough 
so  that  working  was  not  necessary,  found  themselves  obliged  to  re-enter  the 
job  market  when  income  decreased  or  vanished. 

Although  the  proportion  of  unemployed  in  those  two  groups  is  not  ob¬ 
tainable,  the  distinction  is  important  because  the  presence,  in  the  total, 
of  these  persons  who  have  re-entered  the  market  after  the  lapse  of  some 
years,  affects  the  average  skill  levels  of  the  employables  and  makes  the 
apparent  average  duration  of  unemployment  longer  than  it  would  be  if  they 
could  be  removed. 


Table  82.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 
Receiving  Relief  TO 10  Tfere  Unemployed  at 
Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Age 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


sex  ai;d  age 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 
Works  Program 

Total  unemployed. 

previously 

employed. 

in  sample 

19,308 

323 

14,417 

4,568 

Males 

14,189 

195 

11,221 

2,773 

Females 

5,119 

128 

3,196 

1,795 

PER  C  E  N 

T 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

5.9 

4.0 

4.0 

11.8 

20  -  29 

27.6 

18.0 

23.9 

40.2 

30  -  39 

21.5 

20.4 

23.3 

16.1 

40  -  49 

20.2 

14.9 

22.2 

14.1 

50  -  59 

15.2 

15.3 

16.6 

11.0 

60  -  69 

8.6 

23.2 

9.0 

6.1 

70  and  over 

0.9 

3.7 

1.0 

0.6 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

4.0 

3.1 

2.6 

9.6 

20  -  29 

25.1 

16.9 

21.6 

40.0 

30  -  39 

20.8 

15.4 

22.9 

12.8 

40  -  49 

21.2 

18.5 

23.1 

14.0 

50  -  59 

17.3 

13.8 

18.2 

13.8 

60  -  69 

10.4 

28.2 

10.4 

8.9 

70  and  over 

1.2 

4.1 

1.2 

0.9 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

11.0 

5.5 

8.9 

15.2 

20  -  29 

34.7 

19.5 

32.0 

40.6 

30  -  39 

23.6 

28.1 

24.7 

21.1 

40  -  49 

17.4 

9.4 

19.3 

14.4 

50  -  59 

9.5 

18.8 

10.6 

6.8 

60  -  69 

3.6 

15.6 

4.2 

1.8 

70  and  over 

0.2 

3.1 

0.3 

-b/ 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
Less  than  .06  per  cent. 


Male  unemployed,  previously  employed,  job-seekers  who  were  dependent 
on  direct  unemployment  relief  were  distributed  rather  uniformly  over  the  ages 
between  20  and  60  (See  Table  82).  About  one-fifth  were  in  each  ten-year  class, 
except  the  young  persons  under  20,  the  older  persons  60  to  69,  and  those  over 
70.  The  women,  however,  tended  to  be  younger,  40  per  cent  were  under  30, 
two-thirds  tinder  40,  and  85  per  cent  under  50.  Only  15  per  cent  of  the  ex¬ 
perienced  female  unemployed  on  ERA  rolls  were  50  years  or  over,  as  compared 
with  approximately  30  per  cent  of  the  men. 

The  unemployed  sample  on  Poor  Relief  rolls  was  too  small  to  permit 
any  very  safe  analysis.  The  large  proportion  over  50  years  of  age,  amount- 
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ing  to  about  46  per  cent  of  the  males  and  40  per  oent  of  the  females,  was, 
of  course,  in  line  with  the  generally  older  character  of  Poor  Relief  recip¬ 
ients  • 


The  Works  Program  unemployed,  both  male  and  female,  were  much  younger; 
over  half  were  under  30;  two-thirds  were  under  40,  Less  than  24  per  cent  of 
the  men  and  less  than  8  per  cent  of  the  women  were  50  years  old  or  over. 

Even  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  those  who  are  only  temporari¬ 
ly  back  on  the  labor  market,  the  fact  that  one-quarter  of  the  experienced  job¬ 
less  were  over  50  means  that,  as  far  as  re-employment  is  concerned,  a  rather 
substantial  part  of  the  relief  unemployed  are  in  an  unfavorable  position. 
Younger  unemployed  persons,  many  of  whom  have  been  out  of  work  shorter  peri¬ 
ods  of  time,  offer  formidable  competition  to  these  older  workers. 


Table  83.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 
Receiving  Relief  Who  Were  Unemployed  at 
Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work,  by  the 
Length  of  Time  Elapsed  Since 
Last  Non-relief  Employment 
May  31,  1936  e/ 


DURATION 

Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

OF 

Poor 

Unemployment 

Works 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total  unemployed, 
previously  employed, 
in  sample 

323 

14,417 

4,568 

PER  C  E 

N  T 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

1  year  or  less 

22.6 

29.2 

26.4 

6  months  or  less 

12.4 

17.9 

14.7 

7  months  to  1  year 

10.2 

11.3 

11.7 

13  mos.  to  2  years 

15.7 

14.9 

16.6 

13  mos.  to  18  mos. 

8.0 

6.9 

7.0 

19  mos.  to  2  years 

7.7 

8.0 

9.6 

25  mos.  to  3  years 

10.0 

12.7 

12.1 

37  mos.  to  4  years 

9.9 

10.8 

11.5 

49  mo  8.  to  5  years 

6.2 

9.6 

8.9 

61  mos.  to  6  years 

5.9 

8.3 

8.9 

73  mos.  to  7  years 

9.0 

6.2 

5.7 

Over  7  years 

7.4 

4.3 

4.8 

Unknown 

13.3 

4.0 

5.1 

a !  Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 

July  31,  1936. 
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Among  other  items  of  information  obtained  for  the  unemployed  was  the 
date  on  which  they  lost  their  last  regular  non-relief  job,  any  employment 
lasting  one  month  or  more  being  counted  as  regular  (See  Table  83),  This  in¬ 
formation,  reduced  to  durations,  is  presented  in  Table  83.  Several  qualifi¬ 
cations  must  be  made.  The  first  is  the  changing  pattern  of  such  durations, 
and  the  influence  of  seasonal  factors  in  shifting  the  proportion  of  the  short- 
time  employed.  For  this  reason,  the  information  is  shown  separately  for  WPA, 
ERA,  and  Poor  Relief,  since  the  two-month  difference  in  sample  date  may  have 
influenced  the  comparability  of  the  data.  The  second  is  the  reliability  of 
the  reporting  and  the  proportion  of  unknowns.  After  the  lapse  of  a  number  of 
months,  the  memory  of  the  informant  is  likely  to  give  results  that  are  only 
approximately  correct.  The  third  point,  and  most  important,  is  that  the  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  unemployed  of  those  employed  on  the  Federal  Vforks  Program  might 
have  had  a  considerable  influence  on  the  distribution.  It  must  be  remembered 
that  the  unemployed  only  are  being  dealt  with  at  this  point,  and  that  the 
total  relief  workers  available  for  industry  is  a  considerably  larger  group.^./ 

It  is,  nevertheless,  significant  that  about  56  per  cent  of  the  ERA 
unemployed  and  57  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program  unemployed  had  not  had  a 
non-relief  job  for  over  two  years,  and  that  over  43  per  cent  of  the  unem¬ 
ployed  receiving  aid  from  the  two  agencies  had  not  been  privately  employed 
for  over  three  years.  The  proportions  of  jobless  for  longer  periods  de¬ 
creases  slowly  from  this  point  on,  although  approximately  one-fifth  had  not 
had  a  non-relief  job  for  over  fivo  years. 


1/  Reference  to  rtUrban  Workers  on  Relief,*1  Part  I,  Division  of  Social  Re- 

search.  Works  Progress  Administration,  is  suggested  for  a  more  detailed 
treatment  of  duration  of  unemployment. 
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If  allowance  is  made  for  the  inclusion  of  the  inexperienced  in  the 
total  employables  (Table  79),  the  occupational  background  of  the  unemployed 
does  not  differ  substantially  from  that  of  the  total  employables  (See  Table 
84). 


Although  from  one-third  to  two-fifths  of  the  men,  and  from  one-half 
to  almost  three-fifths  of  the  women,  were  unskilled,  the  proportion  of  those 
in  skilled  and  semi-skilled  occupations,  particularly  among  the  male  unem¬ 
ployed  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  -  the  largest  group  -  represented 
over  53  per  cent  of  the  total  male  unemployed,  while  clerical  occupations 
accounted  for  more  than  10  per  cent  of  the  experienced  women  without  jobs. 


Table  85.  -  Previously  Employed  Persons 
Receiving  Relief  Viho  Were  Unemployed 
at  Time  of  Study  and  Looking  for  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

SEX  AND  RACE 

Three 

Poor 

Unemployment 

Works 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total  unemployed, 
previously  employed, 
in  sample 

19,308 

323 

14,417 

4,568 

Male 

14,189 

195 

11,221 

2,773 

Females 

5,119 

128 

3,196 

1,795 

PER 

CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

81.5 

94.7 

81.0 

82.3 

Colored 

18.5 

5.3 

19.0 

17.7 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

87.9 

96.9 

87.0 

91.0 

Colored 

12.1 

3.1 

13.0 

9.0 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

63.9 

91.4 

60.0 

68.7 

Colored 

36.1 

8.6 

40.0 

31.3 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

A  slightly  greater  proportion  of  the  unemployed  previously  employed 
was  colored  than  was  reported  for  the  total  employables;  14  per  oent  of  all 
employable  persons  dependent  on  security  wages  were  negro,  as  compared  with 
18  per  cent  of  the  unemployed  employables  (See  Table  85).  A  similar  over¬ 
representation  of  negroes  was  also  evident  among  experienced  unemployed  re¬ 
ceiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  17  per  cent  of  the  total  employables, 
but  19  per  oent  of  the  unemployed,  were  colored.  This  was  due  entirely  to 
the  presence  among  the  job-seekers  of  a  large  proportion  of  negro  women, 
approximately  two-fifths  of  the  experienced  female  unemployed  receiving  di¬ 
rect  relief,  and  over  31  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  group  on  the  Works 
Program  were  negroes.  In  fact,  among  the  unemployed  males  alone,  there  is 
an  under-representation  of  negroes,  as  measured  by  a  comparison  with  the  dis¬ 
tribution  of  the  total  of  those  working  or  seeking  work.  In  the  group  re¬ 
ceiving  aid  from  security  wages,  for  example,  more  than  12  per  cent  of  all 
male  employables  were  colored,  as  oompared  with  9  per  cent  of  the  unemployed, 
previously  employed  males  who  were  seeking  work. 
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Inexperienced  New  Workers .  Prior  to  the  recent  depression,  there  was 
less  occasion  to  be  concerned  about  large  numbers  of  potentially  employable 
persons  who  lacked  both  an  occupational  background  and  the  opportunity  of  ob¬ 
taining  one.  Young  persons  looking  for  their  first  jobs  rarely  experienced 
long  periods  of  time  during  which  their  labor  power  was  unused,  since  chang¬ 
ing  industrial  conditions  or  population  shifts  generally  created  a  demand  for 
new  workers. 

Since  1929,  however,  two  sections  of  the  employable  population,  hither¬ 
to  almost  unrecognized,  have  become  important.  These  were,  first,  the  young 
job-seekers,  and  second,  other  inexperienced  persons  of  more  mature  years, 
mostly  women, who  found  it  necessary  to  seek  work.  In  1934,  a  count  of  em¬ 
ployable  persons  showed  that  there  were  over  210,000  persons  in  these  two 
groups  -  more  than  6  per  cent  of  the  total  employables  counted.  2/ 

These  persons  naturally  formed  a  large  percentage  of  employable  per¬ 
sons  receiving  relief.  Slightly  over  13  per  cent  of  the  workers  on  direct 
relief  rolls,  and  10  per  cent  of  those  in  V/PA  cases,  were  without  work  ex¬ 
perience  (Table  74),  An  additional  group  of  workers  without  private  employ¬ 
ment  histories  had  been  assigned  to  the  Works  Program. 

In  Tables  75  and  76,  the  large  proportion  of  women  and  of  youth  among 
the  inexperienced  jobless  was  shown,  and  in  the  accompanying  text  it  was 
pointed  out  that  differences  between  ERA  and  TTPA,  in  the  ratio  of  males  to 
females,  offered  a  clue  to  the  relative  permanence  on  the  labor  market  of 
the  male  and  female  new  workers.  In  addition  to  those  who  are  more  or  less 
conscious  of  the  temporary  character  of  their  employability,  there  are  young 
women  who  intend  to  find  and  keep  regular  jobs,  but  who  will  be  removed  from 
the  job-seeking  class  by  marriage  (See  Table  86), 


See  Table  1,  ^Census  of  Employable  V/orkers  in  Urban  and  Rural  Non- farm 

Areas,"  Pennsylvania,  1934;  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration; 
Division  of  Researoh  and  Statistics,  Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania, 
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Table  86.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Tfho  Had  Never  Held  a  Non-Relief  Job, 
Who  Were  Unemployed  and  Looking 
for  Work  at  Time  of  Study;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Age 
Hay  31,  1S36 


AGE 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 
and 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Total  unemployed. 

not  previously 

employed,  in  sample 

6,127 

2,667 

3,460 

Males 

3,193 

1,306 

1,887 

Females 

2,934 

1,361 

1,573 

PER 

CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

67.2 

64.6 

69.2 

20  -  29 

26.3 

25.2 

27.0 

30  -  39 

2.8 

4.1 

1.7 

40  -  49 

1.9 

2.9 

1.1 

50  -  59 

1.4 

2.3 

0.7 

60  -  69 

0.3 

0.6 

0.2 

70  and  over 

0.1 

0.2 

-h 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

70.3 

70.7 

70.1 

20  -  29 

27.2 

25.5 

28.5 

30  -  39 

0.8 

1.2 

0.4 

40  -  49 

0.6 

0.8 

0.5 

50  -  59 

0.5 

0.9 

0.2 

60  -  69 

0.3 

0.6 

0.2 

70  and  over 

0.2 

0.3 

0.1 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

63.8 

58.8 

68.1 

20  -  29 

25.2 

25.0 

25.4 

30  -  39 

5.0 

6.9 

3.3 

40  -  49 

3.3 

4.9 

1.8 

50  -  59 

2.3 

3.7 

1.2 

60  -  69 

0.4 

0.6 

0.2 

70  and  over 

-  W 

-V 

- 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
”/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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Less  than  3  per  cent  of  the  males  without  previous  employment  were 
30  years  old  or  more,  while  70  per  cent  were  under  20.  The  women,  however, 
were  a  somewhat  older  group;  over  16  per  cent  of  the  inexperienced  females 
receiving  direct  relief,  for  example,  were  30  years  old  or  more,  and  9  per 
cent  were  40  years  old  or  more. 

The  youth  of  these  new  workers  is  evident  in  their  case  status  (See 
Table  87);  approximately  90  per  cent  of  the  group  receiving  Direct  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief  or  Poor  Relief  were  secondary  case  members,  while  only  one  per 
cent  of  the  inexperienced  unemployed  in  security  wage  families  were  case 
heads.  The  largest  percentage  of  case  heads  was  among  the  inexperienced 
women  receiving  direct  relief,  the  older  group  commented  on  in  the  preced¬ 
ing  paragraph. 


Table  87.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Who  Had  Never  Held  a  Non-Relief 
Job  Who  Were  Unemployed  and  Looking 
for  Work  at  Time  of  Study;  by 
Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Status  in  Case 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Federal 

SEX  AND 

Three 

and 

Works 

STATUS  IN  CASE 

Agencies 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Program 

Total  unemployed, 
not  previously 
employed,  in 
sample 

6,127 

2,667 

3,460 

PER 

CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Kales 

52.1 

49.0 

54.5 

Case  heads 

1.9 

3.7 

0.5 

Other  persons 

50.2 

45.3 

54.0 

Females 

47.9 

51.0 

45.5 

Case  heads 

3.4 

7.0 

0.7 

Other  persons 

44.5 

44.0 

44.8 

a 7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


About  half  of  these  inexperienced  workers  had  attended  high  school, 
but  only  a  fifth  of  the  direct  relief  group,  and  a  quarter  of  those  depend¬ 
ent  on  security  wages ,  had  completed  a  high  school  course  (See  Table  88). 
Although  some  allowance  should  be  made  for  the  fact  that  some  vie  re  still 
attending  school  and  would,  within  a  few  years,  be  able  to  report  more  form¬ 
al  schooling,  all  of  them  were  old  enough  to  have  completed  grammar  school. 
Nevertheless,  16  per  cent  of  those  in  Works  Program  cases,  and  20  per  cent 
of  those  in  direct  relief  cases,  who  were  without  job  experience,  had  not 
completed  grammar  school.  There  was  little  difference  between  the  males  and 
females  in  these  proportions. 

Although  a  slightly  larger  proportion  of  the  group  dependent  on  the 
Works  Program  was  under  20  than  was  reported  for  the  direct  relief  inexper¬ 
ienced,  the  new  workers  dependent  on  security  wages  showed  a  somewhat  better 
educational  background,  a  greater  proportion  of  the  total  reporting  both 
graduation  from  high  school  end  graduation  from  grammar  school. 
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Table  88.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief  Who  Had  Never  Held 
a  Non-Relief  Job,  Who  Were  Unemployed  and 
Looking  for  Work  at  Time  of  Study;  by  Sex, 
Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Educational  Background 
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Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936 
Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


A  negligible  number  of  persons  had  had  no  schooling,  and  a  small 
number  had  college  experience.  The  proportion  with  a  collegiate  background 
was,  of  course,  small,  because  of  the  age  composition  of  the  inexperienced 
group. 


About  60  per  cent  of  the  inexperienced  had  been  seeking  work  for  two 
years  or  less,  and,  including  these,  about  72  per  cent  were  seeking  work  for 
three  years  or  less  (See  Table  89).  Decreasing  proportions  had  been  seeking 
jobs  for  longer  periods  of  time.  In  this  characteristic,  as  in  educational 
background,  the  age  composition  of  the  group  affects  the  proportions  in  each 
duration  class. 

Table  89.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Who  Had  Never  Held  a  Notv-Relief 
Job  Who  Were  Unemployed  and 
Looking  for  Work  at  Time  of  Study; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Length 
of  Time  Elapsed  Since  Entry  on  Labor  Market 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


LENGTH  OF 

TIME  SINCE 

ENTRY  ON 

LABOR  MARKET 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 
and 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  Works  Program 

Total  unemployed. 

not  previously 

employed,  in 

sample 

2,667 

2,460 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

1  year  or  less 

37.6 

39.0 

6  months  or  less 

17.9 

18.3 

7  months  to  1  year 

19.7 

20.7 

13  months  to  2  years 

21.0 

21.1 

13  months  to  18  months 

6.7 

6.7 

19  months  to  2  years 

14.3 

14.4 

25  months  to  three  years 

13.6 

11.8 

37  months  to  four  years 

8.2 

7.2 

49  months  to  five  years 

4.6 

4.7 

61  months  to  six  years 

4.0 

3.6 

73  months  to  seven  years 

2.2 

2.4 

Over  seven  years 

2.5 

2.2 

Unknown 

6.2 

8.0 

a^  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Workers  on  the  Federal  Works  Program.  By  the  end  of  May,  1936,  when 
the  study  was  made,  the  Federal  Works  Program  had  become  the  most  important 
relief  agency  in  the  State,  as  far  as  the  volume  of  cases  was  concerned,  and 
as  a  result  persons  employed  on  projects  conducted  by  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration,  National  Youth  Administration,  and  allied  agencies,  comprised 
43  per  oent  of  all  the  employable  persons  receiving  unemployment  or  poor  re¬ 
lief  (Table  74).  In  fact,  this  group  formed  over  15  per  cent  of  the  entire 
relief  population. 
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Because  of  the  nature  of  the  program,  and  for  the  reasons  pointed  out 
on  page  159  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the  total  were  included  in  cases 
that,  because  of  the  assignment  of  the  worker,  were  reoognized  as  a  direct 
responsibility  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration.  Only  420  security  wage 
workers  out  of  23,315  in  the  combined  samples  were  members  of  Direct  Unenv- 
ployment  Relief  or  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases.  These  were,  for  the  most  part, 
NYA  part-time  workers  who  were  assigned  to  supplement  direct  relief  grants. 

In  the  tables  that  follow,  these  420  have  been  included. 


Table  90.  -  Relief  Workers  Employed  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  by  Sex  and  Age 
May  31,  1936 


AGE 

Both  sexes 

Male 

Female 

Number  in  sample  employed 
on  Federal  Works  Program 

23,315 

20,821 

2,494 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

7.4 

6.2 

16.7 

20  -  29 

24.8 

23.9 

32.8 

30  -  39 

23.6 

23.6 

23.6 

40  -  49 

21.3 

22.0 

15.7 

50  -  59 

15.4 

16.3 

8.2 

60  -  69 

6.9 

7.3 

2.9 

70  and  over 

0.6 

0.7 

-1/ 

Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Men  were  about  eight  times  as  numerous  as  women  on  Works  Program  pro¬ 
jects,  a  relationship  which  in  part  explains  the  lower  ratio  of  men  to  women 
in  other  categories  of  relief  employables.  This  preference  for  male  workers 
was  more  or  less  inevitable  on  the  types  of  projects  that  are  generally  un¬ 
dertaken,  since  the  most  easily  organized  and  supervised  jobs  are  those  in¬ 
volving  construction  or  repair.  Such  projects  call  for  large  numbers  of 
able-bodied  males.  They  also  require  relatively  little  skill. 

Although  there  was  a  marked  difference  between  the  unemployed  and  the 
WPA  workers  in  the  sex  composition  of  the  two  groups,  the  age  patterns  were 
similar  (compare  Tables  90  and  82).  The  median  ages  differ  by  only  a  frac¬ 
tion  of  a  year,  and  the  proportions  in  each  age  class  above  and  belbw  this 
median  age  of  37.7,  tend  to  be  the  same.  Between  20  and  25  per  cent  of  the 
males  were  in  each  of  the  ten-year  age  olasses  between  20  and  50  years,  6 
per  cent  were  under  20  while  approximately  25  per  oent  were  over  50.  The 
women  were  much  younger;  half  were  under  30  and  three- fourths  were  under  40. 

Colored  WPA  workers  were  relatively  numerous,  comprising  15  per  cent 
of  the  total  (See  Table  91).  Of  special  importance  in  this  connection  is 
the  opportunity  for  negro  women  on  the  Works  Program.  Negro  women  have  al¬ 
ways  been  more  or  less  limited  in  the  types  of  jobs  they  could  secure,  and 
for  the  21.2  per  oent  of  the  females  who  were  colored,  the  projects  of  the 
Works  Program  in  all  probability  meant  not  only  a  livelihood,  but  a  ohanee 
to  acquire  skills  that  may  be  valuable  to  them  in  the  non-relief  field. 
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Table  91.  -  Relief  Workers  Employed  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  by  Sex  and  Race 
May  31,  1936 


RACE 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Number  in  sample 
employed  on 

Federal  Works  Program 

23,315 

20,821 

2,494 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Yfhite 

Colored 

85.0 

15.0 

85.7 

14.3 

78.8 

21.2 

Most  of  the  men  employed  on  the  Works  Program  were  heads  of  their 
cases  (84  per  cent),  (See  Table  92)  while  the  women  employed  on  the  Works 
Program  were  more  evenly  divided  between  case  heads  and  secondary  case  mem¬ 
bers. 

Table  92.  -  Relief  Workers  Employed  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  by  Sex  and  Case  Status 

May  31,  1936 

CASE  STATUS 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Number  in  sample 
employed  on 

Federal  Works  Program 

23,315 

20,821 

2,494 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Heads  of  cases 

Other  than  heads 

80.6 

19.4 

83.7 

16.3 

54.7 

45.3 

The  policy  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  has  been  to  permit  one 
full-time  worker  in  each  case  to  be  on  a  project,  except  where  the  size  of 
the  case  necessitated  additional  earnings.  When  such  a  situation  occurred, 
additional  young  persons  in  the  oase  could  be  assigned  to  National  Youth  Ad¬ 
ministration  projeots  and  could  be  permitted  to  work  one-third  of  a  normal 
work  period.  This  policy  has  also  to  some  extent  solved  the  additional  pro¬ 
blem  of  helping  young  workers  retain  their  morale  and  develop  their  skill. 

The  group  of  new  workers  discussed  in  the  preceding  section  does  not 
represent  all  those  who  had  had  no  non- relief  work  experience  (See  Table  93). 
It  should  actually  be  augmented  by  about  36  per  cent,  since  one-tenth  of 
those  working  on  Federal  Works  Program  projeots  fall  into  this  class. 
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Table  93.  -  Relief  Workers 
Employed  on  the  Federal  Works 
Program;  by  Sex  and  by  Class  of 
Last  Non-Relief  Occupation 
May  31,  1936 


LAST  NOW-RELIEF  OCCUPATION 

Both  Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Number  in  sample  employed 
on  Federal  Works  Program 

23,315 

20,821 

2,494 

PER  CENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional 

2.1 

1.6 

5.7 

Proprietary 

3.5 

3.9 

0.6 

Clerical 

6.6 

5.6 

15.6 

Skilled 

17.5 

19.4 

0.9 

Semi-skilled 

27.4 

28.5 

17.8 

Unskilled 

32.7 

32.0 

31.3 

Inexperienced 

10.2 

8.2 

27.9 

Occupationally,  the  workers  in  the  Federal  Works  Program  represented 
the  most  skilled  group  in  the  employable  relief  population.  Forty-eight  per 
cent  of  the  males  and  19  per  cent  of  the  females  had  occupations  that  could 
be  classed  as  either  skilled  or  semi-skilled,  while  11  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  22  per  cent  of  the  females  came  from  occupations  in  the  "white  collar," 
that  is,  professional,  proprietary,  or  clerical,  classes.  Approximately  33 
per  cent  of  the  males  and  31  per  cent  of  the  females  were  from  the  so-called 
"unskilled  occupations,"  a  classification  that  includes,  among  other  things, 
all  the  domestic  and  personal  service  group,  longshoremen  and  stevedores, 
outside  workers  at  coal  mines,  factory  laborers,  hod-carriers,  teamsters, 
end  draymen. 

The  ideal  of  the  Works  Program  has  been  to  fit  workers  as  closely  as 
possible  into  their  regular  occupational  grooves  when  assignments  to  projects 
are  made.  This  cannot  be  accomplished  completely,  sinoe,  if  no  other  prob¬ 
lems  existed,  the  very  diversity  of  the  occupational  backgrounds  of  relief 
workers,  combined  with  a  relative  scarcity  of  other  needed  skills  among  those 
on  relief  rolls,  makes  the  designing  of  projects  that  would  be  suitable  for 
all  workers  almost  impossible.  It  is,  nevertheless,  valuable  to  examine  the 
assigned  occupation  class  in  connection  with  the  last  non-relief  occupation 
class  to  see  to  what  extent  workers  had  tended  to  get  occupations  similar  to 
those  which  they  had  held  prior  to  Work  Relief  employment.  In  Table  94, 
this  information  is  given  for  the  22,895  Works  Program  workers  who  were  part 
of  the  regular  Works  Program  sample;  that  is,  the  420  workers  found  on  unem¬ 
ployment  or  poor  relief  rolls  have  been  excluded.  Farm  operators  and  labor¬ 
ers  are  also  shown  as  a  separate  class  instead  of  being  distributed  between 
the  proprietors  and  unskilled  workers. 
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Table  94.  -  Works  Program  Workers  ji/j  by 
Last  Non-Relief  Occupation 
and  by  Assigned  Projeot  Occupation 
May  31,  1936 


Number  of 

LAST  Works  PER  CENT  IN  SPECIFIED  PROJECT  OCCUPATION  CLASS 

NON-RELIEF  Program  Professional  Off ioe  Semi-  Ur£ 


OCCUPATION  Workers  in  and  WorkersSkilled  Skilled  Skilled 


Sample 

Total 

Technical 

b/  Workers  Workers 

Workers 

Total 

22,895 

100.0 

2.8 

6.5 

8.4 

9.8 

72.5 

Professional 

465 

100.0 

53.9 

18.8 

4.7 

5.8 

16.8 

Proprietary  c / 

405 

100.0 

5.9 

16.1 

12.4 

5.4 

60.2 

Office  workers 

1,504 

100.0 

5.6 

35.4 

4.9 

13.4 

40.7 

Skilled  workers 
Semi-skilled 

3,996 

100.0 

1.4 

3.3 

29.1 

4.5 

61.7 

workers 

6,260 

100.0 

0.8 

3.0 

5.2 

10.3 

80.7 

Unskilled  workers 

6,747 

100.0 

0.7 

1.6 

2.9 

10.7 

84.1 

Farmers  d/ 
Inexperienced 

1,106 

100.0 

0.3 

1.6 

3.9 

1.9 

92.3 

workers 

2,185 

100.0 

5.5 

14.7 

1.7 

15.3 

62.8 

a/  Excluding  404  members  of  direct  relief  oases. 

T3/  Including  a  certain  number  of  project  officials. 

c/  Excluding  farm  operators. 

d/  Both  farm  operators  and  farm  laborers. 


Excepting  only  the  professional  and  technical  group,  the  greatest  per¬ 
centage  of  each  regular  occupation  class  had  been  assigned  to  unskilled  jobs. 
Ninety- two  per  cent  of  the  fanners,  over  80  per  cent  of  both  the  semi-skilled 
and  the  regularly  unskilled,  over  60  per  cent  of  the  proprietary  and  the 
skilled  group,  over  40  per  cent  of  the  office  workers,  and  17  per  cent  of  the 
professionals,  were  working  on  projects  in  occupations  that  required  rela¬ 
tively  little  skill. 

Such  a  presentation,  however,  does  not  present  a  fair  picture  of  the 
efforts  made  toward  an  efficient  and  equitable  distribution  of  available  pro¬ 
ject  jobs.  The  reason  for  the  large  proportion  of  workers  in  the  unskilled 
group  was  that  unskilled  workers  were  needed,  while  the  demand  for  the  skilled 
and  semi-skilled  was  not  nearly  as  great.  Aotually,  over  three- fifths  of  the 
workers  who  had  been  assigned  skilled  occupations  were  drawn  from  those  who 
normally  would  have  been  pursuing  skilled  occupations. 

One  other  group  of  workers,  included  in  the  relief  sample  of  those  paid 
out  of  Federal  funds,  were  not  included  with  other  'Works  Program  employees. 
Workers  assigned  to  Public  Works  Administration  jobs,  were  treated  in  the  same 
way  as  workers  who  were  privately  occupied,  since  their  relationship  to  their 
jobs  differed  from  that  true  for  security  wage  workers.  No  means  test  was  in¬ 
volved;  the  worker  received  going  rates  and  was  under  the  direction  of  the  con¬ 
tractor  responsible  for  the  work.  For  this  reason,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  the  proportion  shown  working  on  the  Works  Program  is  slightly  lower  than 
the  total  dependent  on  Federal  funds  for  their  employment,  while  the  number 
shown  as  privately  employed  is  slightly  increased  by  the  inclusion  of  these 
PWA  workers. 

Non-relief  Employment.  In  the  discussion  of  case  income,  it  was  pointed 
out  that'  private  employment  was  the  only  important  souroe  of  supplementary  in¬ 
come.  This  importance,  however,  was  relative,  and  the  statement  should  not  be 
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interpreted  to  mean  that  case  income  from  this  source  was  in  any  sense  sub¬ 
stantial.  About  half  of  the  cases,  including  employed  members  derived  less 
than  $7.50  weekly  from  their  wages.  In  addition,  approximately  12.8  per 
cent  of  the  Yforks  Program  cases  reported  as  including  privately  occupied 
persons,  were  thus  classified  because  the  certified  worker  had  been  assigned 
to  a  Public  Works  Administration  project,  employment  which  was  classified 
as  non-relief.  The  entire  problem  of  the  supplementation  of  the  wages  re¬ 
ceived  from  private  or  regular  public  employment  has,  notwithstanding  these 
facts,  received  such  emphasis  that  it  has  often  been  misinterpreted. 

About  ten  per  cent  of  all  t^e  cases  studied  had  one  person  employed, 
while  in  another  two  per  cent  of  the  cases  two  or  more  persons  were  drawing 
wages  from  non-relief  jobs  (See  Table  95).  Less  than  four  per  cent  of  the 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  eleven  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief  cases,  and  thirteen  per  cent  of  the  ’Works  Program  cases  were  receiving 
income  from  non-relief  wages,  although  the  WPA  percentage  is  higher  because 
of  the  inclusion  of  those  cases  whose  workers  were  "privately"  employed  only 
by  virtue  of  the  Federal  Government's  activity  in  the  field  of  Public  Works. 

Table  95.  -  Relief  Cases  Classified 
by  Amount  of  Full-Time  jy  and  Part-Time 
Non-Relief  Employment 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


EXTENT  OF  PART-TIME 
AND  FULL-TIME  NON¬ 
RELIEF  EMPLOYMENT 

Total  Cases 
for  Three 
Agenoies 

i  Outdoor 
Poor 

Relief  Cases 

Cases 

Direct  Dependent  on 
Unemployment  Federal  Works 
Relief  Cases  Program 

Number  of  oases 
in  sample 

42,103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

Total 

P 

100.0 

E  R  CENT 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Cases  with  no 
privately  employed 
persons 

88.8 

95.6 

89.0 

87.9 

Cases  with  one 
privately  employed 
person  working: 

9.5 

4.4 

9.6 

10.0 

Part-time 

5.3 

3.2 

6.0 

4.9 

Full-time 

4.2 

1.2 

3.6 

5.1 

Cases  with  two 
privately  employed 
persons  working: 

1.4 

~  2/ 

1.2 

1.7 

Part-time 

0.5 

0.5 

0.6 

Full-time 

0.4 

-  c / 

0.3 

0.5 

One  full-time  and 
one  part-time 

0.5 

0.4 

0.6 

Cases  with  three  or  more 
privately  employed  persons 
either  full  or  part-time  0.3 

-  c/ 

0.2 

0.4 

a/  A  work  week  of  30  hours  or  more  was  considered  full-time  employment. 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
c/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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About  half  of  this  employment  was  for  less  than  30  hours  per  week, 
the  dividing  line  between  full-  and  part-time  employment,  insofar  as  this 
study  was  concerned.  For  convenience  in  classification,  a  uniform  defini¬ 
tion  of  full-  and  part-time  employment  must  be  used.  In  aotual  practice, 
however,  the  meanings  of  the  terms  will  differ  from  industry  to  industry 
and,  within  one  industry,  from  occupation  to  occupation.  Of  the  jobs 
usually  open  to  relief  clients  those  jobs  that  require  less  work  time  are 
usually  less  remunerative,  so  that  it  appears  that  attention  has  been  de¬ 
voted  to  the  question  of  supplementary  relief  out  of  proportion  to  its 
actual  importance  as  a  relief  problem. 

Part-time  employment,  as  thus  defined,  was  more  common  than  full¬ 
time  employment  for  workers  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  Outdoor 
Poor  Relief;  about  6  and  3  per  cent,  respectively,  of  their  cases  had  one 
such  worker  (see  Table  95).  The  WPA  caseload,  on  the  other  hand,  tended 
to  include  a  relatively  greater  number  of  cases  in  which  the  employed  per¬ 
son  was  working  a  full  work-week.  In  fact,  employment  of  one  full-time 
worker  accounted  for  approximately  the  same  proportion  of  all  cases,  as 
did  the  employment  of  one  part-time  worker. 

Four  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  had  a  worker 
employed  thirty  hours  or  more  per  week,  but  less  than  half  of  the  full-time 
workers  were  the  regular  economic  heads  of  their  families.  If  the  usual 
breadwinner  had  had  full-time  employment,  it  is  possible  that  sufficient 
income  might  have  been  received  to  make  further  public  relief  unnecessary. 
The  wages  of  a  less  skilled  worker  in  a  household  are  not  always  great  e- 
nough  to  make  this  possible,  (see  Table  96). 

Table  96.  -  Proportion  of  Privately  Employed 
Full-Time  Yforkers  Receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
7/ho  Were  Heads  of  Cases;  by  Sex 
May  31,  1936 


SEX 

Humber  of 
Persons 

PER  C  E 

N  T 

Total 

Heads  of 

Cases 

Other  Persons 

in  Relief  Cases 

Both  sexes 

842 

100.0 

45.8 

54.2 

Male 

538 

100.0 

66.0 

34.0 

Female 

304 

100.0 

10.2 

89.8 

Since  the  need  for  additional  income  increases  with  the  size  of  the 
case,  and  since,  in  general,  the  larger  oases  include  more  persons  of  em- 
ployable  age,  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the  proportion  of  oases  in¬ 
cluding  privately  occupied  persons  increases  with  the  size  of  case  (See 
Table  97).  About  13  per  cent  of  the  four-person  cases,  about  20  per  cent  of 
the  five  and  six- person  cases,  and  more  than  25  per  cent  of  oases  larger  than 
six  persons  included  one  or  more  workers  employed  on  non- relief  jobs.  These 
proportions  are  roughly  the  same  for  both  the  Federal  Works  Program  and  Di- 
reot  Unemployment  Relief,  although  the  proportions  of  large  cases  with  pri¬ 
vately  employed  members  tends  to  be  somewhat  greater  for  WPA. 

It  will  be  noted  in  Table  97  that  about  two  per  oent  of  the  single¬ 
person  Works  Program  cases  appear  as  privately  oocupied.  This  apparent  con¬ 
tradiction  is  due  to  the  classification  of  PWA  workers  with  the  non-relief 
employed. 
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Table  97.  -  Relief  Cases  of  each  Size  by 
Humber  of  Privately  Employed  Persons 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SIZE  OF  CASE 

Number 
of  Cases 
in 

PER 

CENT  OF  CASES  WITH  SPECIFIED  NUMBER 

OF  PRIVATELY  EMPLOYED  PERSONS 

Sample 

Total 

None 

One 

Two  Over  two 

ALL  THREE  AGENCIES 

Total 

42,103 

100.0 

88.8 

9.5 

1.4 

0.3 

One  person 

9,602 

100.0 

98.2 

1.8 

«» 

Two  persons 

7,626 

100.0 

94.7 

5.2 

0.1 

- 

Three  persons 

6,640 

100.0 

90.4 

9.1 

0.5 

- 

Four  persons 

5,559 

100.0 

87.1 

11.4 

1.4 

0.1 

Five  persons 

4,237 

100.0 

83.7 

13.9 

2.1 

0.3 

Six  persons 

2,988 

100.0 

79.6 

17.0 

2.7 

0.6 

Seven  persons 

2,089 

100.0 

77.1 

17.7 

4.1 

1.1 

Eight  persons 

1,449 

100.0 

74.3 

20.4 

4.6 

0.7 

Nine  persons 

872 

100.0 

72.2 

20.6 

5.3 

1.8 

Ten  persons 

533 

100.0 

67.7 

22.0 

7.9 

2.4 

Over  ten  persons 

508 

TEE 

100.0  58.5  24.4 

FEDERAL  WORKS  PROGRAM 

12.2 

4.9 

Total 

22,377 

100.0 

88.0 

9.9 

1.7 

0.4 

One  person 

3,361 

100.0 

98.6 

1.4 

• 

Two  persons 

3,873 

100.0 

95.6 

4.4 

-  b/ 

- 

Three  persons 

3,983 

100.0 

91.2 

8.4 

0.4 

- 

Four  persons 

3,438 

100.0 

87.7 

10.9 

1.3 

-y 

o.r 

Five  persons 

2,587 

100.0 

84.6 

13.1 

2.0 

Six  persons 

1,839 

100.0 

79.5 

16.2 

3.4 

0.9 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

100.0 

76.5 

17.7 

4.4 

1.4 

Eight  persons 

870 

100.0 

74.4 

19.4 

5.3 

0.9 

Nine  persons 

515 

100.0 

69.1 

22.5 

6.0 

2.3 

Ten  persons 

302 

100.0 

65.2 

23.5 

8.3 

3.0 

Over  ten  persons 

325  100.0  53.2  26.8 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

14.5 

5.5 

Total 

17,221 

100.0 

89.0 

9.6 

1.2 

0.2 

One  person 

4,946 

100.0 

97.9 

2.1 

« 

.. 

Two  persons 

3,170 

100.0 

93.2 

6.5 

0.3 

- 

Three  persons 

2,448 

100.0 

88.8 

10.6 

0.6 

- 

Four  persons 

1,965 

100.0 

86.0 

12.2 

1.6 

0.2 

Five  persons 

1,544 

100.0 

81.7 

15.5 

2.3 

0.4 

Six  persons 

1,094 

100.0 

79.2 

18.7 

1.8 

0.2 

Seven  persons 

753 

100.0 

77.7 

17.9 

3.9 

0.5 

Eight  persons 

553 

100.0 

73.8 

22.1 

3.6 

0.5 

Nine  persons 

348 

100.0 

76.7 

17.8 

4.3 

1.1 

Ten  persons 

224 

100.0 

70.5 

20.1 

7.6 

1.8 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

10Q.0  67.0 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

20.5 

8.5 

4.0 

Total 

2,505 

100.0 

95.6 

4.4 

-b/ 

- 

One  person 

1,295 

100.0 

98.0 

2.0 

- 

- 

Two  persons 

583 

100.0 

96.4 

3.6 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

209 

100.0 

94.3 

5.7 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

156 

100.0 

87.8 

12.2 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

106 

100.0 

90.6 

8.5 

0.9 

- 

Over  five  persons 

156 

100.0 

85.9 

14.1 

- 

- 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 
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Table  98.  -  Relief  Workers  Who  Were  Privately 
Employed;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
and  by  Weekly  Wages,  for  Both  Pull  and 
Part-Time  Workers 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


AMOUNT  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

OF  THREE  AND  FEDERAL  WORKS 

WEEKLY  WAGE  AGENCIES  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


FulT- 

Part- 

- Fu'IT--- 

I5  art- 

fiiTT- 

Part- 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Time 

Workers 

Workers 

Workers 

Workers 

Workers 

Workers 

Privately 

employed 

persons  in 
sample 

2,529 

3,047 

873 

1,409 

1,656 

1,638 

PER  CENT 

IN  EACH  WAGE 

CLASS 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

$2.50 

or 

under 

2.0 

17.1 

2.7 

19.6 

1.7 

15.0 

2.51 

to 

$7.50 

20.8 

51.7 

26.3 

51.5 

17.8 

51.9 

7.51 

to 

12.50 

29.3 

22.3 

32.6 

21.7 

27.5 

22.8 

12.51 

to 

17.50 

27.5 

5.6 

21.8 

4.2 

30.5 

6.7 

17.51 

to 

22.50 

13.2 

2.2 

9.7 

1.8 

15.1 

2.5 

22.51 

to 

27.50 

3.5 

0.7 

3.4 

0.8 

3.5 

0.7 

Over  $27. 

.50 

3.7 

0.4 

3.5 

0.4 

3.9 

0.4 

a /  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  chief  inqportance  of  private  employment  is  the  amount  of  money  it 
yields  the  worker  and  his  dependents,  and  it  is  the  small  amount  earned  by 
relief  workers  that  is  significant  (See  Table  98).  Over  half  the  full-time 
workers,  and  over  nine-tenths  of  the  part-time  workers,  were  averaging  $12.50 
per  week,  or  less.  Roughly,  one- fifth  of  the  full-time  workers  received  un¬ 
der  $7.50,  one-fifth  received  over  $17.50,  while  the  wages  of  the  remaining 
three- fifths  fell  between  these  two  figures.  The  part-time  workers  not  only 
earned  less  but  much  less  for  their  shorter  work  periods;  68  per  cent  received 
amounts  under  $7.51  per  week  and  17  per  cent  received  amounts  under  $2.51  per 
week. 


On  the  whole,  those  in  security  wage  cases  who  were  privately  employed 
fared  better  than  did  the  corresponding  group  receiving  direct  relief,  al¬ 
though  it  is  only  among  the  full-time  workers  that  this  is  especially  marked. 
The  median  wage  for  full-time  workers  in  WPA  cases  was  $12.99,  as  compared 
with  $10.73  for  those  in  ERA  or  Poor  Relief  cases.  This  was  largely  due  to 
the  greater  proportion  of  building  construction  workers  in  the  Works  Program 
sample,  a  factor  which  again  is  to  be  explained  by  the  expenditure  of  Federal 
funds  for  Public  Works. 

The  extent  of  private  employment  as  measured  by  the  proportion  of  all 
relief  employables  may  be  found  in  Table  74,  about  11  per  oent  of  the  em- 
ployable  persons  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  about  10  per  cent 
of  the  employables  included  in  security  wage  cases,  being  Bhown  as  working 
at  full-  or  part-time  non-relief  jobs. 
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Table  99.  -  Ratio  of  Relief  Persons 
Privately  Employed  Full  Time  to 
Relief  Persons  Privately  Employed  Part 
Time;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Sex 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


FULL  TIME  N01J- RELIEF  WORKERS  PER  HUNDRED  PART  TIME 
1J01I-RELIEF  WORKERS 

SEX 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

and 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  Works 
Program 

All  privately  employed 
workers 

83.0 

62.0 

101.1 

Male 

97.4 

66.1 

125.6 

Female 

63.3 

55.8 

69.3 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief, 

July  31, 

1936. 

With  the  exception  of  the  privately  employed  males  in  VJPA  oases  where 
the  ratio  of  full-time  workers  to  part-time  workers  was  about  126  to  100, 
part-time  workers  were  relatively  much  more  numerous  (See  Table  99).  In  the 
direot  relief  population,  there  were  about  66  men  and  about  56  women  working 
full-time  for  every  100  of  their  respective  sexes  working  part-time,  while 
among  the  privately-employed  women  in  security  wage  cases,  there  were  69  full¬ 
time  workers  per  100  part-time  workers. 

The  privately  employed  were,  next  to  the  inexperienced  unemployed,  the 
youngest  of  the  employable  groups  (Tables  75  and  100).  Sixty  per  cent  of  the 
full-time  workers  and  55  per  cent  of  the  part-time  workers  were  under  30  years 
of  age,  while  only  11  per  cent  of  the  full-time  and  13  per  cent  of  the  part- 
time  workers  were  50  years  old  or  over. 
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Table  100 


.  -  Relief  Workers  Who  Were  Privately  Employed; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Age 
for  Both  Full  and  Part-Time  Workers 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AND  AGE 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

THREE  AND  FEDERAL  TORKS 

AGENCIES  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Full- 

Time 

Workers 

Part- 

Time 

Workers 

Full- 

Time 

Workers 

Part- 

Time 

Workers 

Full 

Time 

Workers 

Part- 

Time 

Workers 

Total  privately 

employed,  in 

sample 

2,529 

3,047 

873 

1,409 

1,656 

1,638 

Males 

1,715 

1,761 

553 

836 

1,162 

925 

Females 

814 

1,286 

320 

573 

494 

713 

PER  CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

17.1 

18.8 

17.3 

14.8 

17.0 

22.2 

20  -  29 

42.5 

35.9 

39.7 

28.5 

43.9 

42.4 

30  -  39 

14.4 

16.7 

17.5 

21.4 

12.8 

12.7 

40  -  49 

14.3 

15.4 

16.2 

19.4 

13.3 

11.9 

50  -  59 

8.1 

9.1 

5.7 

9.9 

9.4 

8.4 

60  -  69 

3.3 

3.5 

3.2 

5.0 

3.3 

2.2 

70  and  over 

0.3 

0.6 

0.4 

1.0 

0,3 

0.2 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

13.1 

15.9 

13.2 

11.0 

13.0 

20.2 

20  -  29 

37.1 

34.0 

33.2 

24.7 

39.0 

42.5 

30  -  39 

16.5 

16.0 

20.6 

22.9 

14.5 

9.9 

40  -  49 

17.6 

17.8 

21.0 

22.9 

16.0 

13.2 

50  -  59 

10.6 

11.0 

7.0 

11.3 

12.4 

10.8 

60  -  69 

4.6 

4.3 

4.5 

5.6 

4.7 

3.0 

70  and  over 

0.5 

1.0 

0.5 

1.6 

0.4 

0.4 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Under  20 

30.1 

25.7 

35.7 

26.8 

26.5 

24.7 

20  -  29 

49.2 

35.8 

39.8 

27.7 

55.3 

42.3 

30  -  39 

10.1 

17.6 

12.2 

19.2 

8.7 

16.4 

40-49 

7.4 

12.0 

7.8 

14.1 

7.1 

10.3 

50  -  59 

2.7 

6.4 

3.5 

8.0 

2.2 

5.2 

60  -  69 

0.5 

2.4 

1.0 

4.0 

0.2 

1.1 

70  and  over 

• 

0.1 

• 

0.2 

- 

- 

7/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  largest  number  of  male  full-time  workers  were  from  20  to  29  years 
of  age  (See  Table  100),  an  age  class  in  which  a  third  of  the  full-time  workers 
receiving  direct  relief,  and  39  per  cent  of  the  corresponding  group  in  Works 
Program  cases,  were  concentrated.  Thirteen  per  cent  of  the  full-time  workers 
of  both  agencies  were  below  this  age  group.  One-fifth  of  the  direct  relief 
group  were  in  the  thirties,  one— fifth  in  the  forties,  and  12  per  cent  were 
over  50  years  old,  while  among  the  male  full-time  workers  from  WPA  cases  15 
per  cent  were  from  30  to  39,  16  per  cent  from  40  to  49,  and  12  per  cent  were 
from  50  to  59,  with  5  per  cent  60  years  old  or  more. 

The  women  who  had  full-time  non-relief  jobs  were,  on  the  whole,  much 
younger;  36  per  cent  of  those  receiving  direct  relief  and  27  per  cent  of  the 
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Works  Program  females  of  this  class  were  under  20  years,  while  75  and  82  per 
cent,  respectively, on  these  programs  were  under  30. 

The  part-time  workers  receiving  direct  relief  showed  a  relatively 
greater  number  of  persons  in  the  higher  agesj  7  per  cont  of  the  males  and 
4  per  cent  of  the  females  were  60  years  and  over,  40  per  cent  of  the  males 
and  26  per  cent  of  the  females  were  40  years  or  more,  while  only  about  36 
per  cent  of  the  men  and  about  54  per  cent  of  the  women  were  under  30. 

The  women  from  Yforks  Program  cases  who  were  working  part  time  at  non¬ 
relief  jobs  exhibited,  on  the  other  hand,  an  age  distribution  more  nearly 
similar  to  that  of  the  female  full-time  workers  from  security  wage  oases, 
two-thirds  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and  about  four-fifths  under  40. 

The  age  distribution  of  the  Works  Program  male  dependents  who  had  part- 
time  non-relief  jobs  was  distinctly  different  from  that  of  all  the  other  pri¬ 
vately  occupied  groups;  about  63  per  cent  were  under  30  years  of  age,  and 
about  27  per  cent  were  over  40.  The  age  bracket  of  greatest  employability, 
the  thirties, contained  less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  total.  This,  of  course, 
is  a  consequence  of  the  program  itself;  the  majority  of  the  men  of  this  age 
were  working  on  projects. 

Table  101.  -  Relief  Workers  Who  Were  Privately 
Employed  Full  or  Part  Time;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


SEX  AND  RACE 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

THREE  AND  FEDERAL  WORKS 

AGENCIES  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  PROGRAM 

Full- 

Time 

Workers 

Part- 

Time 

Workers 

Full- 

Time 

Workers 

Part- 

Time 

Workers 

Full- 

Time 

Workers 

Part- 

Time 

Vi'orkers 

Total 

privately 

employed. 

in  sample 

2,529 

3,047 

873 

1,409 

1,656 

1,638 

Males 

1,715 

1,761 

553 

836 

1,162 

925 

Females 

814 

1,286 

320 

573 

494 

713 

PER  CENT 

Both  sexes 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

92.8 

85.7 

90.0 

83.5 

94.2 

87.6 

Colored 

7.2 

14.3 

10.0 

16.5 

5.8 

12.4 

Male 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

94.0 

91.7 

90.8 

88.8 

95.5 

94.4 

Colored 

6.0 

8.3 

9.2 

11.2 

4.5 

5.6 

Female 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

90.2 

77.4 

88.8 

75.7 

91.1 

78.8 

Colored 

9.8 

22.6 

11.2 

24.3 

8.9 

21.2 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Colored  workers  were  not  represented  among  the  privately  employed  to 
the  same  extent  as  they  were  among  either  the  unemployed  or  among  project 
workers  (See  Table  101 ).  They  did,  however,  form  almost  one-quarter  of  the 
female  part-time  workers  who  were  receiving  direot  relief.  This  fact  is 
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related  to  the  occupational  distribution  of  those  workers,  since  a  great 
number  of  domestic  servants  are  negroes.  Otherwise,  the  proportions  were 
much  lower  than  might  be  expected  from  the  numerical  importance  of  negroes 
among  all  employables  on  relief;  approximtely  6  per  cent  of  all  male  full¬ 
time  workers  and  about  8  per  cent  of  all  male  part-time  workers  were  colored, 
as  compared  with  10  per  cent  of  the  total  female  full-time  workers  and  23  per 
cent  of  the  total  female  part-time  workers. 

Table  102.  -  Relief  'workers  Who  Were  Privately 
Employed  Full  Time;  by  Agency  Providing 
Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Occupation  Class 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OCCUPATION 

CLASS 

THREE 

AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

AND  FEDERAL 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  WORKS  PROGRAM 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

l!ale 

Female 

Total  workers  in 

sample,  privately 

employed  full  time 

1,715 

814 

553 

320 

1,162 

494 

PER 

CENT  OF  FULL  TIME  WORKERS 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional 

0.9 

1.1 

0.5 

0.6 

1.1 

1.4 

Proprietary 

2.2 

1.2 

3.6 

1.3 

1.6 

1.2 

Clerical 

9.5 

18.2 

12.0 

15.7 

8.3 

19.8 

Skilled 

14.7 

1.2 

12.4 

0.6 

15.8 

1.6 

Semi-skilled 

27.0 

39.8 

32.4 

43.8 

24.6 

37.3 

Unskilled 

38.3 

38.3 

32.0 

37.9 

41.2 

38.5 

Farm  operators 

and  laborers 

7.3 

0.1 

7.1 

7.4 

0.2 

a7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  men  who  were  privately  employed  full  time  worked  at  a  wide  variety 
of  occupations  (See  Table  102).  About  one-third  of  these  workers  receiving 
direct  relief  and  about  41  per  cent  of  the  group  included  in  Works  Program 
cases,  however,  were  employed  at  jobs  that  could  be  classed  as  unskilled,  and 
about  a  third  of  the  direct  relief  and  one-quarter  of  the  Works  Program  full¬ 
time  males  were  in  semi-skilled  occupations.  These  two  classes  comprise  ap¬ 
proximately  two-thirds  of  the  total,  while  the  skilled  and  clerical  occupa¬ 
tions  account  for  all  but  small  proportions  of  the  balance. 

Similarly,  about  four-fifths  of  the  full-time  female  workers  receiving 
direct  relief,  and  over  three-quarters  gf  the  women  in  Works  Program  cases 
employed  full  time,  were  in  unskilled  or  semi-skilled  occupations,  with  15 
por  cent  and  20  per  cent,  respectively,  reporting  clerical  jobs. 
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Table  103.  -  Relief  Workers  who  were  privately 
employed  part  time;  by  Agency  providing 
Aid,  by  Sex,  and  by  Occupation  Class 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

THREE 

AND 

FEDERAL 

OCCUPATION  CLASS 

AGENCIES 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

7/ORES 

PROGRAM 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Male 

Female 

Total  workers  in 

sample  privately 
employed  part  time 

1,761 

1,286 

836 

573 

925 

713 

PER 

CENT  OF 

PART  TIME  WORKERS 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Professional 

1.9 

1.4 

2.6 

1.2 

1.2 

1.6 

Proprietary 

3.5 

0.6 

5.2 

0.7 

2.1 

0.6 

Clerical 

8.1 

9.6 

9.6 

9.3 

6.8 

9.9 

Skilled 

13.2 

0.9 

14.4 

1.1 

12.0 

0.7 

Semi-skilled 

34.2 

35.6 

34.1 

34.6 

34.3 

36.3 

Unskilled 

Farm  operators 

31.9 

51.3 

28.9 

52.9 

34.5 

50.1 

and  laborers 

7.2 

0.6 

5.2 

0.2 

9.1 

0.8 

e7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  semi-skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  also  accounted  for  the  ma¬ 
jority  of  the  part-time  workers,  although  the  relative  weight  of  these  classes 
in  the  total  was  changed,  with  a  smaller  proportion  of  the  men  in  the  unskill¬ 
ed  class  and  a  greater  proportion  of  the  women.  Over  one-third  of  both  males 
and  females  were  semi-skilled,  while  unskilled  occupations  were  being  followed 
by  over  50  per  cent  of  the  women  and  32  per  cent  of  the  men  who  were  privately 
employed  part-time. 


The  great  concentration  of  full-  and  part-time  workers  in  these  two 
occupation  classes  makes  a  somewhat  closer  examination  of  the  individual 
occupations  desirable.  A  few  of  the  more  common  ones  are  presented  in  Table 

104. 
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Table  104.  -  Proportion  of  All  Privately  Employed 
Relief  Workers  Engaged  in 
Certain  Specific  Oeoupationsj 
by  Sex; 

May  31,  1936  a/ 


OCCUPATION 

Both  Sexes 

Males 

Females 

Total  workers,  in 
sample,  privately 
employed 

5,576 

3,476 

2,100 

PER 

CENT  OF  ALL  PRIVATELY  EMPLOYED 

Servants,  private 
families 

13.6 

l.P 

33.2 

Semi-skilled 
operatives  in 
textile  and  garment 
factories 

10.5 

3.7 

21.8 

Miners  and  mine 
laborers 

8.1 

12.8 

0.2 

Salesmen  and  saleswomen 
in  stores 

5.4 

4.8 

6.3 

Farm  laborers 

3.2 

4.9 

0.4 

Waiters,  waitresses, 
and  countermen 

2.3 

0.7 

5.0 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


One-third  of  the  women  who  were  employed  full  or  part  time  had  jobs  as 
domestic  servants,  and  22  per  cent  were  semi-skilled  operatives  in  textile  or 
garment  factories.  These  two  forms  of  enterprise  thus  accounted  for  over  half 
of  the  female  non-relief  workers.  Saleswomen  in  retail  shops  comprised  anoth¬ 
er  6  per  cent,  while  waitresses  formed  5  per  cent.  Together  these  four  occu¬ 
pations  provided  more  or  less  meager  earnings  to  two-thirds  of  the  women  in 
relief  families  that  were  found  to  be  working  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

The  men  reported  a  far  greater  variety  of  occupations,  although  miners 
and  mine  laborers  were  evident  as  important  groups,  accounting  for  13  per  cent 
of  all  male  relief  recipients  who  had  private  employment.  Retail  stores  and 
textile  and  garment  factories  were  responsible  for  an  appreciable  amount  of 
employment,  totalling  9  per  cent,  while  an'  additional  5  per  cent  of  the  men 
drew  earnings  as  farm  laborers. 

These  six  ways  of  earning  additional  income  to  supplement  the  relief 
grant  accounted  for  over  four-fifths  of  all  the  private  employment  found  in 
this  study.  How  much  variation  there  is  from  season  to  season  in  the  amount 
of  non-relief  employment,  and  the  form  it  takes,  is  not  known,  but  it  is  evi¬ 
dent  from  the  data  that  the  underemployment  and  underpayment  of  certain  occu¬ 
pational  groups  is  an  important  element  in  any  consideration  of  relief  and 
its  problems. 
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CHAPTER  V 


SPECIAL  GROUPS  IK 
TEE  RELIEF  POPULATION 


It  is  possible  to  classify  persons  receiving  relief  in  a  variety  of 
different  ways,  just  as  any  population  can  be  analyzed  into  groups  by  the 
application  of  some  basic  scheme  of  classification.  Sven  the  more  common 
characteristics  that  are  used  in  such  analyses,  such  as  age,  race,  nativity, 
and  marital  status,  take  on  special  significance  for  the  population  receiv¬ 
ing  relief,  since,  by  breaking  the  total  into  its  component  parts,  the  pres¬ 
ence  of  special  problem  groups  becomes  evident.  An  'xnnination  of  the  race 
of  those  receiving  relief,  for  example,  showed  that  negroes  were  relatively 
very  numerous,  and  it  is,  therefore,  possible  to  consider  part  of  the  problem 
of  relief  and  public  assistance  as  an  effect  of  the  under-privileged  position 
of  the  negro.  It  was  found  that  miners  were  on  occupational  group  that  had 
a  disproportionate  number  of  their  members  on  the  relief  rolls,  a  fact  that 
makes  part  cf  the  solution  of  the  State's  problem  of  public  aid  dependent  on 
the  rehabilitation  of  stricken  areas  of  Pennsylvania ' s  economy.  Broken  fami¬ 
lies,  physical  handicaps,  lack  of  occupational  experience,  and  other  causes, 
are  all  revealed  as  contributing  factors  that  help  swell  the  total  in  need 
of  aid. 


Although  it  might  be  possible  to  set  up  a  scheme  of  classification 
that  would,  in  this  fashion,  account  for  everyone  on  relief  rolls,  its  value 
would  be  questionable,  since  it  could  obscure  the  general  relationships  that 
are  necessary  to  an  understanding  of  the  total  relief  problem.  Such  a  cate¬ 
gorical  approach  is  useful  as  a  guide  in  the  rehabilitation  or  the  care  of 
special  groups,  but  becomes  dangerous  if,  in  the  concern  for  this  or  that 
special  area  of  need,  the  magnitude  and  character  of  the  entire  assistance 
population  and  the  basic  reasons  for  its  existence  are  forgotten. 

In  Table  105,  a  few  of  the  groups  that  have  more  or  less  well-defined 
problems  have  been  selected,  not  because  they  are  the  only  ones,  or  necessari¬ 
ly  the  most  important,  but  rather  because  they  do  represent  groups  that  will 
tend  to  have  special  difficulty  in  becoming  self-supporting.  The  proportion 
they  form  of  the  relief  population  is,  for  this  reason,  a  rough  indication  of 
the  permanence  of  the  problem.  For  example,  the  unemployable  aged,  the  phys¬ 
ically  handicapped  between  the  ages  of  16  and  64,  and  broken  families  of 
mothers  with  their  dependent  children,  account  for  70  per  cent  of  the  Poor 
Relief  population.  Over  15  per  cent  of  the  male  population  dependent  on  the 
Federal  Forks  Program  is  made  up  of  men  past  45,  who  are  either  unemployed 
or  are  employed  on  the  Forks  Program,  a  group  that  is  going  to  experience 
great  difficulty  in  again  finding  employment  if  industry  continues  to  insist 
on  employing  younger  workers.  Another  5  per  cent  of  the  males  in  security- 
wage  cases  and  3  per  cent  of  the  males  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 
are  ovor  18,  but  have  not  had  any  jobs except  those  provided  by  the  Government 
itself  through  -work  relief.  Four  per  cent  of  the  female  Poor  Relief  popula¬ 
tion  are  women  living  alone  who  are  past  the  age  when  either  employment  op¬ 
portunities  or  chances  of  marriage  are  very  great,  but  wno  may  still  have 
many  years  to  live  before  they  would  be  classed  as  "old." 

Widows  and  separated  mothers,  with  their  children  under  16,  and  per¬ 
sons  65  years  ole  or  over,  are  two  groups  that  have  come  to  be  recognized  as 
well-defined  categories  of  the  needy.  They,  together  with  blind  persons,  have 
been  specifically  provided  for  in  State  and  Federal  legislation.  In  view  of 
the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  these  groups  assume  special 
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Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

Including  persons  working  on  Works  Program  projects 


importance,  since,  by  fully  participating  in  the  benefits  made  available  by 
the  Federal  Government,  the  Commonwealth  can  obtain  financial  help  for  at 
least  a  part  of  its  assistance  load.  Dependent  children  under  the  age  of  16 
who  have  been  separated  from  the  father,  but  who  are  still  living  with  the 
mother,  form  a  very  large  special  problem  group.  Together  with  their  mothers, 
they  comprise  7  per  cent  of  the  persons  dependent  on  V.TA,  15  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  direct  unemployment  relief,  and  31  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Be¬ 
lief  population.  Unemployable  persons  over  the  age  of  64  account  for  an  addi¬ 
tional  2  per  cent  of  the  Works  Program  population,  4  per  cent  of  persons  in 
direct  relief  cases,  and  27  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Poor  Relief. 

The  Aged.  Changed  economic  conditions,  or  measures  calculated  to  re¬ 
habilitate  groups  within  the  relief  population,  would  unquestionably  make 
possible  the  return  of  many  persons  to  self-support.  Aged  persons  on  relief, 
however,  must  be  looked  upon  as  being  a  group  that  will  not,  in  large  numbers, 
find  reemployment  or  self-maintenance  possible.  Unless  they  happen  to  be 
members  of  cases  in  which  the  chief  wage  earner's  income  becomes  sufficiently 
large  to  support  elderly  relatives  in  addition  to  the  immediate  family,  the 
State  must  be  prepared  to  provide  assistance.  Federal  Old  Age  Benefits  will, 
it  is  hoped,  ultimately  enable  a  substantial  number  of  elderly  workers  to 
avoid  application  for  public  aid  by  providing  for  old  age  on  an  insurance 
basis,  but  "a  number  of  years  must  elapse  before  this  measure  reaches  its  max¬ 
imum  effectiveness,  and,  even  then,  the  large  number  of  persons  excluded  from 
coverage  will  leave  the  dependency  of  old  age  a  continuing  problem  of  the 
Government. 

Definition  again  becomes  a  matter  of  practical  importance.  At  what 
point  is  a  person  "old"?  Should  the  deadline  be  placed  at  70  years,  as  is 
true  under  the  present  State  Assistance  Act;  at  65,  as  indicated  under  many 
pension  schemes  and  under  the  Social  Security  Act,  or  at  some  earlier  age 
perhaps  more  consistent  with  the  actual  attitude  of  industry?  No  choice  will 
be  completely  satisfactory,  since  some  persons  reach  their  periods  of  great¬ 
est  social  usefulness  at  ages  which  mean  unemployability  for  other  persons. 

An  athlete,  for  example,  may  be  too  old  to  follow  his  profession  at  30,  while 
a  physician  may  be  able  to  handle  his  job  effectively  at  70.  The  choice  of 
65  years  for  this  discussion  is  nade  solely  because  it  is  the  limit  legally 
recognized  in  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act.  It  should  be  again  pointed 
out  that,  in  the  sample  of  relief  persons  studied,  a  number  of  persons  over 
65  were  still  actively  on  the  labor  market,  while  other  persons  under  65  felt 
that  their  age  was  a  definite  bar  to  their  employment. 
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Table  106.  -  Cumulative  Age  Distribution  of  Persons 
Receiving  Relief,  Sixty-five  Years  of  Age  and 
Over;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  Sex 
Kay  31,  1936  a/ 


DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

AGE 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

RELIEF 

PROGRAM 

Both 

Eoth 

Both 

Sexes  Male  Female 

Sexes 

Male  Female 

Sexes  Male  Female 

Total 

persons  in 
sample 
sixty- five 


and  over 

1,521 

715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

1,342 

1,065 

CUMULATIVE  PER  CENT 

OF  ALL 

PERSONS 

SIXTY- 

•FIVE  YEARS 

OLD  OR 

OVER 

65 

or 

over 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

66 

or 

over 

93.9 

95.0 

92.9 

87.2 

87.7 

86.4 

84.1 

81.7 

87.0 

67 

or 

over 

86.1 

88.1 

84.3 

76.2 

75.9 

76.3 

72.0 

68.9 

75.8 

68 

or 

over 

79.3 

82.4 

76.6 

66.5 

64.5 

68.6 

61.1 

57.0 

66.2 

69 

or 

over 

72.7 

76.5 

69.3 

57.2 

55.0 

59.6 

51.9 

46.5 

58.7 

70 

or 

over 

64.6 

68.9 

60.6 

49.2 

46.3 

52.4 

43.4 

37.1 

51.4 

71 

or 

over 

56.0 

60.1 

52.2 

39.7 

37.9 

41.6 

36.0 

29.5 

44.3 

72 

or 

over 

47.8 

51.8 

44.1 

33.5 

31.6 

35.5 

30.1 

23.5 

38.6 

73 

or 

over 

41.1 

45.4 

37.2 

26.6 

24.5 

28.9 

25.7 

19.9 

3e  .2 

74 

or 

over 

34.4 

37.7 

31.4 

22.0 

19.4 

24.9 

22.5 

16.9 

29.7 

75 

or 

over 

29.3 

31.1 

27.7 

17.7 

15.2 

20.5 

19.4 

13.9 

26.5 

76 

or 

over 

24.9 

26.1 

23.9 

14.2 

12.5 

16.1 

16.2 

11.4 

22.4 

77 

or 

over 

21.1 

21.6 

20.7 

11.2 

10.2 

12.3 

13.2 

9.5 

18.1 

78 

or 

over 

17.0 

17.0 

17.0 

9.0 

7.7 

10.4 

10.8 

7.7 

14.8 

79 

or 

over 

13.6 

13.2 

13.9 

7.3 

5.9 

8.9 

9.4 

6.3 

13.4 

80 

or 

over 

11.2 

10.4 

11.9 

5.7 

4.2 

7.4 

8.0 

5.3 

11.6 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  (July  31,  1936. 


About  69  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  males  in  the  "sixty-five  and  over" 
class  were  70  years  or  more  of  age,  as  compared  with  46  and  37  per  cent,  re¬ 
spectively,  of  the  corresponding  classes  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief, 
or  aid  from  the  Federal  Works  Program  (See  Table  106).  Thirty-One  per  cent  of 
these  older  men  in  the  Poor  Relief  population,  15  per  cent  of  the  males  65 
and  over  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  14  per  cent  of  the  males 
65  and  over  in  V/PA  cases  reported  ages  of  75  years  or  more,  while  10,  4,  and 
5  per  cent,  respectively,  had  passed  80  years.  The  members  of  the  poor  re¬ 
lief  group  were  consistently  older  than  those  dependent  on  unemployment  re¬ 
lief.  Although  the  Works  Program  males  over  64  had  a  greater  proportion  of 
their  numbers  past  80  than  was  true  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief,  they  also  had  greater  proportions  between  65  and  69,  with  the  result 
that  they  tended  to  be  a  somewhat  younger  group. 

The  women  ovor  64  receiving  unemployment  relief  were  older  than  the 
men,  while  the  reverse  was  true  of  the  women  past  64  receiving  Poor  Relief. 
Half  of  the  former  and  three-fifths  of  the  latter  group  were  70  or  over.  Over 
26  per  cent  of  the  older  women  in  7/PA  cases  were  75  or  over,  and  more  than  11 
per  cent  had  passed  their  eightieth  birthday,  while  the  corresponding  group 
receiving  direct  relief  showed  20  per  cent  past  74  and  8  per  cent  80  or  over. 
The  aged  women  receiving  Poor  Relief  had  28  per  cent  and  12  per  cent,  respect¬ 
ively,  of  their  number  75  and  over,  and  80  and  over. 
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Table  107.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief,  Sixty- five 
Years  of  Age  and  Over;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Marital  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


MARITAL 

STATUS 

OUTDOOR  POOR 

RELIEF 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF 

FEDERAL  WORKS 
PROGRAM 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

sixty- five 

and  over 

1,521 

715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

1,342 

1,065 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  SIXTY-FIVE 

YEARS  OLD 

OR  OVER 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married 

39.1 

48.8 

30.4 

46.3 

54. G 

36.6 

52.6 

64.6 

37.5 

Single 

12.5 

15.5 

9.8 

10. o 

12.7 

8.1 

6.7 

8.3 

4.5 

Widowed 

44.5 

30.1 

57.3 

37.9 

26.0 

51.9 

37.9 

24.4 

55.0 

Other 

3.9 

5.6 

2.5 

5.2 

6.7 

3.4 

2.8 

2.7 

3.0 

a7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Over  half  of  the  women,  and  over  one-quarter  of  the  men  past  the  age 
of  64  were  widowed  (See  Table  107),  a  difference  due  largely  to  the  fact  that 
wives,  being  generally  somewhat  younger,  tend  often  to  outlive  their  husbands. 
This  is  evident  also  in  the  proportions  married.  Forty-nine  per  cent  of  the 
aged  males  in  Poor  Relief  cases,  55  per  cent  of  those  in  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  cases,  and  65  per  cent  of  those  dependent  on  the  Works  Program,  were 
married,  as  compared  with  30,  37,  and  38  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  aged 
women  dependent  on  the  relief  rolls  of  the  three  agencies  studied.  From  8  to 
16  per  cent  of  the  males,  and  from  4  to  10  per  cent  of  the  females  were  single, 
rather  high  percentages  for  a  group  as  old  as  this,  but  percentages  that  point 
to  the  relative  insecurity  of  those  who  have  reached  advanced  years  and  have 
no  families  on  which  they  can  depend. 

Table  108.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief,  Sixty-five 
Years  of  Age  and  Over;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Sex,  and  Race 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  FEDERAL  WORKS 

RACE  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF _ RELIEF _ PROGRAM 

Both  Both  Both 


Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  persons 
in  sample 
sixty- five 
and  over  1,521 

715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

1,342 

1,065 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  SIXTY-FIVE 

YEARS  OLD 

OR  OVER 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

White 

Colored 

94.9 

5.1 

>'95.0 

5.0 

94.9 

5.1 

89.5 

10.5 

90.4 

9.6 

88.5 

11.5 

93.0 

7.0 

92.9 

7.1 

93.1 

6.9 

a/  Outdoor 

Poor  Relief, 

July  31, 

1936. 
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The  aged  relief  population  included  a  smaller  proportion  of  colored 
persons  than  was  reported  for  the  younger  age  groups,  and  amounted  to  only 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  males  and  females  over  64  years  of  age  receiving 
Poor  Relief,  and  about  7  per  cent  of  the  aged  group  in  T7PA  cases  (See  Table 
108).  There  were,  however,  a  relatively  greater  number  of  negroes  among  the 
persons  65  and  over  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  (10  per  cent)  which 
was  consistent  with  the  greater  proportions  of  negroes  among  all  persons  de¬ 
pendent  on  direct  relief.  Negro  males,  for  example,  formed  over  13  per  cent 
of  all  males  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief;  negro  females  formed  17 
per  cent  of  all  females,  so  that  the  10  and  12  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the 
males  and  females  over  64  years  is  really  an  under-representation  of  negroes 
among  the  aged. 


Table  109.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief  Sixty- five 
Years  of  Age  or  Over;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  by  Sex,  by  Nativity,  and  by  Citizenship 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


NATIVITY  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  FEDERAL  WORKS 

AND  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF  RELIEF  PROGRAM 


CITIZENSHIP 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total 

persons  in 
sample 
sixty- five 
years  old 

or  over 

1,521 

715 

806 

2,703 

1,464 

1,239 

2,407 

1,342 

1,065 

PER  CENT  OF  ALL  PERSONS  SIXTY-FIVE 

YEARS  OLD 

OR  OVER 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Native 

71.2 

69.2 

73.0 

60.6 

58.8 

62.6 

69.3 

69.6 

69.0 

Foreign  born  28.8 

30.8 

27.0 

39.4 

41.2 

37.4 

30.7 

30.4 

31.0 

Citizens 

Non- 

15.3 

17.4 

13.5 

19.6 

21.6 

17.5 

17.0 

17.2 

16.5 

Citizens 

13.5 

13.4 

13.5 

19.8 

19.6 

19.9 

13.7 

13.2 

14.5 

a7  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


A  large  proportion  of  the  aged  on  relief  are  of  foreign  birth,  the 
percentage  ranging  from  29  per  cent  of  the  aged  receiving  Poor  Relief  to  39 
per  cent  of  those  65  or  over  on  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  rolls  (See  Table 
109).  The  majority  of  this  foreign  born  group,  however,  had  been  naturalized, 
leaving  as  aliens  only  about  14  per  cent  of  those  65  and  over  on  Works  Program 
and  Poor  Relief  rolls,  and  20  per  cent  of  the  aged  receiving  Direct  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief. 

A  greater  proportion  of  the  males  receiving  direct  relief  or  poor  re¬ 
lief  were  of  foreign  birth,  while  the  reverse  was  noted  for  the  aged  in  Works 
Program  cases.  The  males  and  females,  however,  showed  approximately  the  same 
proportions  of  aliens.  This,  of  course,  means  that  a  relatively  smaller  nurrw 
ber  of  the  aged  female  foreign-born  had  become  citizens,  a  fact  that  is  not 
surprising  in  view  of  the  changes  in  the  laws  governing  citizenship.  Since 
both  the  practical  need  for  citizenship  and  the  opportunities  of  easily  ac¬ 
quiring  the  language  and  the  necessary  knowledge  have  generally  been  greater 
for  the  male  wage-earner  than  for  his  wife,  and  since  the  citizenship  of  the 
wife  no  longer  follows  that  of  the  husband,  some  differences  were  to  be  ex¬ 
pected. 
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Table  110.  -  Foreign  Born  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Sixty- five  and  Over;  by  Sex,  and  Year  of  Arrival 
in  the  United  States 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


YEAR  OF  ARRIVAL 

IK  THE 

UNITED  STATES 

Both 

Sexes 

Male 

Female 

Total  foreign  born 
in  sample  sixty-five 
years  old  end  over 

2,250 

1,238 

1,012 

PER  CENT 

OF  FOREIGN  BORN 

SIXTY- FIVE  AND  OVER 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Prior  to  1870 

4.9 

3.9 

6.2 

1870  -  1879 

5.7 

4.7 

6.7 

1880  -  1689 

27.6 

27.9 

27.2 

1890  -  1899 

25.2 

26.7 

23.5 

1900  -  1909 

24.6 

26.5 

22.3 

1910  -  1919 

8.7 

8.2 

9.1 

Since  1919 

3.3 

2.1 

5.0 

7/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  date  of  arrival  of  these  elderly  foreign-born  reflects  two  things: 
first,  the  age  of  the  group;  secondly,  the  decrease  in  immigration  since  the 
World  War.  90  per  cent  of  the  males  and  86  per  cent  of  the  females  arrived 
in  the  years  prior  to  1910,  and  60  per  cent  of  the  males  and  females  arrived 
prior  to  1900.  About  one-quarter  of  the  group  had  arrived  in  the  eighties, 
another  quarter  in  the  following  decade,  and  a  third  quarter  between  1900  and 
1909;  the  balance  had  arrived  either  before  1870  or  since  1919. 

The  Aged  on  Relief  and  the  Laws  Governing  Old  Age  Assistance.  Special 
legislative  provisions  for  Pennsylvania’s  needy  aged  have  been  in  force  but  a 
few  years,  the  first  such  measure  having  been  adopted  during  the  session  of 
the  general  assembly  of  1923,  after  many  years  of  effort  directed  at  reform 
of  the  State’s  Poor  Laws.  This  law,  however,  had  but  a  short  life,  being  de¬ 
clared  unconstitutional  one  year  later  by  the  Dauphin  County  Court  in  the 
case  of  Busser  versus  Snyder,  a  decision  upheld  the  following  year  by  the 
Pennsylvania  State  Supreme  Court. 

After  the  reversal,  the  advocates  of  special  provision  for  the  aged 
turned  their  energies  towards  constitutional  change,  but  this  did  not  prove 
effective  and  a  new  Old  Age  Assistance  Act  was  passed  in  1934.  This  Act  con¬ 
tinued  in  force  until  1936,  when  an  extraordinary  session  of  the  Legislature 
liberalized  assistance  to  the  aged  by  extending  eligibility  to  all  needy  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  United  States,  70  years  of  age  or  more,  who  had  lived  in  the  State 
for  five  years  out  of  the  past  nine.  This  broadening  was  necessary  to  make 
Pennsylvania  eligible  for  help  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  since 
the  1934  legislation  required  a  fifteen- year  period  of  both  citizenship  and 
residence.  J/ 


V  With  an  alternative  residence  provision  of  five  years  immediately  pre- 

~  ceding  application,  if  the  applicant  had  a  residence  history  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  of  forty  years  or  more. 
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Even  the  revised  lav;,  however,  retained  a  number  of  provisions  de¬ 
signed  to  limit  care  to  the  "worthy"  aged,  judged  by  such  standards  as  free¬ 
dom  from  vagrancy  or  begging,  for  example. 

The  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  represented  the  next  broadening  of 
Old  Age  Assistance.  TJhile  the  age  limit  remained  at  70  years,  _V  citizenship 
requirements  and  special  clauses  on  deserting  husbands,  tramps,  or  beggars, 
etc.,  were  dropped.  As  defined  in  this  Act,  a  needy  aged  person  is  one: 

".  .  .  .  who  is  seventy  years  of  age  or  more,  or  who, 
after  December  thirty- first,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 
thirty-nine,  is  sixty- five  years  of  age  or  more;  re¬ 
sides  in  this  Commonwealth  and  has  so  resided  therein 
for  five  years  during  the  nine  years  immediately  pre¬ 
ceding  the  date  of  mating  application  for  assistance 
and  has  so  resided  continuously  for  one  year  immedi¬ 
ately  preceding  the  date  of  such  application;  is  not 
at  the  time  of  receiving  assistance  an  inmate  of  a 
public  institution;  and  has  not  conveyed  or  trans¬ 
ferred  his  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  dollars  (£500.00)  or  upwards  without 
fair  consideration  within  two  years  preceding  the 
date  of  making  such  application."  (Page  10,  Senate 
Bill  No.  883,  Printer’s  No.  880) 

This  liberalization,  however,  as  pointed  out,  still  leaves  the  indigent 
aged  person  from  65  to  69  either  to  fend  for  himself  until  1940  or  to  seek  aid 
in  the  form  of  unemployment  or  poor  relief. 

Since  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  is  phrased  so  as  to  permit  prac¬ 
tically  any  degree  of  liberalization  beyond  a  well-defined  minimum,  full  par¬ 
ticipation  would  mean  that  the  Federal  Government  would  match  dollar  for  dol¬ 
lar  all  grants  that  do  not  exceed  thirty  dollars  per  month  for  all  aged  per¬ 
sons  over  64  who  are  in  need.  All  aged  persons  whose  need  was  great  enough 
to  necessitate  poor  relief  or  unemployment  relief  were,  presumably,  eligible 
for  aid  under  this  broad  interpretation. 


!/ With  a  provision  that  it  be  reduced  to  sixty-five  years  of  age  in  1940 


Table  111.  -  Persons  Sixty-five  Years  Old  and  Over 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
and  Eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance 
Under  Grades  of  Extension  of  State 
Old  Age  Assistance  Law,  and  Under 
Maximum  Provisions  of  Federal 
Social  Security  Act 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


GRADES  OF  EXTENSION 

OF 

OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  LAW 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Total  persons  in  sample 
sixty- five  years  old 
or  over 

6,531 

1,521 

2,703 

2,407 

PER  CENT  OF 

PERSONS  SIXTY- 

•FIVE  YEARS 

OLD  OR  OVER 

Eligible  under 

Former  Pennsylvania 

Old  Age  Assistance  Act 

39.3 

52.0 

36.4 

35.9 

Eligible  under  provisions 
of  Public  Assistance  Act 
of  General  Session  of  1937 

48.3 

61.7 

47.6 

42.1 

Eligible  if  age  limit 
had  been  sixty-five  years 
rather  than  seventy  years 

V 

98.7 

97.9 

99.1 

98.8 

Eligible  under  maximum 
provisions  of  Social 
Security  Act 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

a /  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

2/  Assuming  that  other  provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  had 
been  in  force. 


Had  the  residence  and  citizenship  provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance 
Act  been  in  force  at  the  time  this  study  was  undertaken,  approximately  half 
of  those  65  or  ov^r  might  have  received  Old  Age  Assistance,  while,  if  the  same 
liberalization  had  also  been  applied  to  the  group  from  65  to  69,  all  but  about 
one  per  cent  of  the  aged  persons  included  in  this  study  would  have  been  eli¬ 
gible  (See  Table  111).  Lowering  the  age  limit  would  thus  have  practically 
doubled  the  number  of  potential  eligibles. 
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Under  the  former  Old  Age  Assistance  La w*2/  half  of  those  65  or  over 
on  poor  relief  rolls,  and  36  per  cent  of  the  same  group  receiving  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  were  potential  recipients  of  categorical  aid.  The  difference  be¬ 
tween  the  proportions  eligible  under  the  old  law,  and  the  proportions  eligible 
under  the  Public  Assistance  Act,  was  duo  to  the  addition  of  non-citizens, 
while  the  difference  between  the  proportion  eligible  under  the  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  and  those  eligible  under  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  was  due 
almost  entirely  to  the  difference  in  age  limits.  Thus,  80  per  cent  of  the 
group  70  years  old  and  over  on  Poor  Relief,  74  per  cent  of  those  70  and  over 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  83  per  cent  of  those  70  or  over  in 
Y.'orks  Program  cases,  were  eligible  under  the  former  Old  Age  Assistance  law, 
while,  with  the  citizenship  provisions  removed,  all  but  3,5  per  cent  of  those 
on  relief  70  or  over  would  have  been  eligible. 


l/.  .....  Assistance  may  be  granted  under  this  act  only  to  an 

applicant  who: 

(a)  Has  attained  the  age  of  seventy  years,  or 
upwards,  or  who,  after  December  thirty-first, 
one  thousand  nine  hundred  and  thirty- nine,  at¬ 
tains  the  age  of  sixty-fivo  years  or  upwards; 

(b)  Is  a  citizen  of  the  United  States; 

(c)  Resides  in  this  Commonwealth,  and  (l)  has  so 
resided  therein  for  five  years  during  the 
nine  yoars  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
making  application  for  assistance,  (2)  has  so 
resided  continuously  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  date  of  making  application  for 
assistance,  and  (3)  has  a  legal  settlement  in 
this  Commonwealth.  Absence  in  the  service  of 
the  Commonwealth,  or  of  the  United  States, 
shall  not  be  deemed  to  interrupt  residence  in 
the  Commonwealth  if  a  domicile  has  not  been 
acquired  outside  the  Commonwealth; 

(d)  Is  not,  at  the  date  of  making  application,  an 
inmate  of  a  public  reform,  or  correctional  in¬ 
stitution  or  public  mental  hospital; 

(a)  Has  not,  within  two  years  preceding  the  date 
of  application  for  assistance,  been  a  profes¬ 
sional  tramp  or  beggar; 

(f)  Is  indigent  and  has  no  relative  responsible 
under  the  law  of  this  Commonwealth  and  finan¬ 
cially  able  to  support  him  or  her; 

(g)  Shall  not  have  voluntarily  relinquished  or 
given  up  any  gainful  employment,  without  just 
cause,  within  six  months  preceding  the  date 
of  making  application  for  assistance; 

(h)  Shall  not  have  convoyed  or  transferred  his  or 
her  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value  of 
five  hundred  dollars  ($500.00)  or  upwards,  with¬ 
out  fair  consideration,  within  two  years  preced¬ 
ing  the  date  of  making  application  for  assistance. 
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Table  112.  -  Persons  Seventy  Years  of  Age  and  Over 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
and  Status  in  Relationship  to  Former 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS  IN 

RELATIONSHIP  TO 

FORMER  OLD  AGE 

ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Number  of  persons 
in  sample,  seventy 
years  or  ovor 

3,356 

982 

1,329 

1,045 

PER  CENT  OF 

PERSONS  SEVENTY  YEARS 

AND  OVER 

Eligible  for  Assistance 

78.3 

80.6 

74.0 

82.7 

Receiving  aid 

6.9 

3.2 

7.8 

9.3 

On  waiting  list 

47.3 

60.7 

43.4 

39.5 

Not  an  applicant 

24.4 

16.7 

22.6 

33.9 

Ineligible  for  Assistance 

21.4 

19.4 

26.0 

17.3 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


A  small  number  of  the  aged  recipients  of  unemployment  or  poor  relief 
who  were  eligible  under  the  former  law  were  receiving  Old  Age  Assistance.  The 
procedure  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  for  example,  was  to 
permit  the  inclusion  of  the  eligible  person  in  the  case,  considering  his  or 
her  assistance  grant  in  the  computation  of  the  budget.  It  is  probable,  how¬ 
ever,  that  this  procedure  was  not  always  applied.  Only  about  7  per  cent  of 
the  group  70  or  over  included  in  relief  cases  were  receiving  Assistance.  The 
likelihood  is,  however,  that,  while  many  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance 
were  not  members  of  relief  cases,  they  may  have  been  included  in  relief  house¬ 
holds. 


An  additional  47  per  cent  of  those  70  and  over  were  eligible  for  assis¬ 
tance  and  had  made  application,  but  were  still  on  the  waiting  list  when  the 
study  was  made.  Since  that  time,  the  clearance  of  assistance  waiting  lists 
has  undoubtedly  removed  this  group  from  relief  rolls,  but  on  April  6,  1936, 
about  two  months  prior  to  this  study,  a  clearance  of  "waiting  list"  oases  re¬ 
vealed  that  over  11,000  aged  persons  waiting  for  assistance  were  included  in 
unemployment  relief  or  poor  relief  cases.  It  was  estimated  at  that  time  that 
about  $22,000  weekly  was  being  expended  in  relief  grants  for  the  maintenance 
of  this  group  A/ 


l/  "An  Analysis  of  the  Cases  that  were  on  the  Lists  of  Mothers  Assistance 
Boards  waiting  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers’  Assistance,  or  Blind 
Pensions,  April  6,  1936,"  on  file  with  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief. 
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Children  under  Sixteen  Years  and  Their  Family  Status.  It  will  be  re¬ 
called  that  the  large  proportion  of  persons  under  1G  years  of  age  was  an  im- 
portant  characteristic  of  the  relief  population.  These  children  formed  about 
38  per  cent  of  the  persons  receiving  relief,  and  were  present  in  over  one- 
quarter  of  the  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases,  half  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief  cases,  and  close  to  three-fifths  of  the  cases  dependent  on  Y/orks  Program 
security  wages.  While  most  of  the  younger  relief  recipients  are  part  of  nor¬ 
mal  family  groups  and  will  leave  relief  rolls  as  soon  as  the  father  obtains 
regular  employment,  a  surprising  proportion  of  them  are  members  of  relief 
cases  from  which  one  or  both  parents  have  been  separated.  This  separation 
may  have  been  the  result  of  death,  marital  difficulties,  imprisonment,  or 
confinement  to  an  institution,  but,  regardless  of  the  reason,  the  effect  in 
most  instances  is  to  leave  one  parent,  usually  the  mother,  with  the  dual  prob¬ 
lem  of  earning  a  living  and  raising  a  family. 

Table  113.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Receiving 
Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and 
Status  of  Parents 
May  31,  193G  a / 


STATUS  OF 

PARENTS 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor  Direct 

Poor  Relief  Unemployment 

Federal 

Relief  Works  Program 

Children  -under  16 
in  sample 

58,123 

1,862 

23,271 

32,990 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

YEARS  i 

DF  AGE 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Living  with  both 
parents 

Father  not  disabled 

76.8 

23.4 

70.2 

84.5 

Father  disabled 

2.9 

8.1 

4.6 

1.5 

Living  with  mother, 
father  absent 

Death  or  insanity 

6.8 

33.4 

8.3 

4.3 

Divorce 

0.7 

1.1 

0.8 

0.6 

Separation  or 
desertion 

6.7 

22.3 

9.7 

3.6 

Other  reasons 

1.5 

7.2 

2.1 

0.8 

Living  with  father, 
mother  absent 

2.8 

1.1 

2.5 

3.1 

Living  with  closely 
related  persons  other 

than  parents 

1.6 

3.3 

1.6 

1.5 

Living  with  unrelated 

or  distantly  related 
persons 

0.2 

-y 

0.2 

0.1 

a /  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
b/  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


Almost  one-quarter  of  all  the  children  under  16  receiving  relief  were 
members  of  family  groups  that  were  either  broken  by  the  absence  of  one  or  both 
parents  or,  if  unbroken,  included  a  father  who  was  incapacitated  (See  Table 
113).  There  we re,  however,  differences  among  the  caseloads  of  the  three 
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agencies  in  this  respect,  children  in  Works  Program  or  tirect  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief  cases  tending  to  shov;  the  greater  proportion  of  their  numbers  in  normal 
family  groups,  while  the  majority  of  children  receiving  Poor  F.eliof  had  been 
deprived  of  the  care  of  either  one  or  both  of  their  parents.  85  per  cent  of 
the  children  under  16  who  were  members  of  UPA  cases,  and  70  per  cent  of  the 
direct  relief  children  of  the  same  age  were  living  within  unbroken  family 
groups  headed  by  fathers  who  were  not  handicapped.  Of  the  children  in  Foor 
Relief  oases,  however,  only  23  per  cent,  less  than  one-quarter,  could  be  thus 
classified. 

Death  or  insanity  of  the  father  was  responsible  for  breaking  the  fami¬ 
lies  of  one-third  of  the  children  on  Poor  Relief  rolls,  of  8  per  cent  of  the 
children  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  of  4  per  cent  of  children 
who  were  members  of  Works  Program  cases.  It  is  such  groups  of  children,  to¬ 
gether  with  their  mothers,  that,  with  the  aged,  in  years  past  have  been  the 
major  concern  of  religious  charity,  private  philanthropy,  and,  later,  the 
categorical  assistance  agencies  of  the  State.  Desertions,  separation,  and 
divorces,  however,  can  also  leave  families  just  as  helpless,  as  is  evidenced 
by  the  fact  that  as  great  a  number  of  the  children  in  V/PA  cases  (4  per  cent) 
and  a  relatively  greater  number  of  the  children  receiving  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  (almost  11  per  cent)  were  fatherless  for  these  reasons.  Such  broken 
unions  had  also  removed  the  father  from  the  cases  of  over  23  per  cent  of  the 
children  under  16  years  of  age  receiving  Poor  Relief. 

Another  group  of  children  living  with  their  mothers  in  families  broken 
for  less  common  reasons,  formed  a  small  but  none  the  less  important  fraction 
of  the  total.  Grouped  together  in  a  class  labeled  "Father  absent  for  other 
reasons,"  they  represent  illegitimate  children,  end  children  whose  fathers 
have  been  imprisoned  or  are  confined  in  other  institutions,  such  as  tubercu¬ 
losis  sanitoria  or  other  hospitals.  Two  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  children  under  16,  and  7  per  cent  of  those  on  Poor  Relief  rolls,  were 
included  in  this  group. 

Although  the  usual  pattern  of  those  broken  groups  was  that  of  mother 
and  children,  3  per  cent  of  the  children  receiving  relief  were  living  with 
the  father  but  had,  by  reason  of  death,  desertion,  or  some  other  cause,  lost 
the  mother,  while  almost  2  per  cent  were  without  either  parent  and  were  liv¬ 
ing  with  other  relatives  or  with  friends. 

Finally,  3  per  cent  were  living  with  both  parents,  but  could  not  depend 
on  the  father  for  support  because  of  his  disability. 

To  summarize:  four- fifths  of  the  children  under  16  receiving  relief 
were  living  with  both  parents,  while  about  one- fifth  were,  because  of  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  mother,  father,  or  both  parents,  left  without  the  full  opportunity 
for  family  life.  The  four-fifths,  however,  includes  a  few  children  whose 
father  had  been  disabled,  so  that  only  77  per  cent  were  members  of  family 
groups  that  had  retained  the  pattern  which  is  usually  accepted  as  normal. 
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Table  114.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Poor  Relief  by  Family  Status  and  Total 
Number  of  Children  Under  Sixteen  in  Case 
July  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER 
SIXTEEN  YEARS 

OF  AGE  IN 

CASE 

Total  Children 
Under  Sixteen 
Years  of  Age 

FAMILY  STATUS 

Living  with 
Both  Parents 

Living  with 

Mother 

Father  Absent 

Other 

Number  of  children 

in  sample 

1,862 

587 

1,192 

83 

PER  CENT  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

l/ 

One  child 

9.8 

8.0 

8.8 

Two  children 

16.2 

16.4 

15.3 

Three  children 

22.9 

14.6 

27.4 

Four  children 

16.3 

12.9 

17.7 

Five  children 

13.9 

11.9 

15.9 

Six  children 

11.9 

17.4 

10.1 

Over  six  children 

9.0 

18.8 

4.8 

a/  Percentages  not  computed  for  groups  containing  fewer  than  100  persons. 


Reference  to  Chapter  II,  in  which  relief  cases  were  discussed,  will 
show  that,  for  relief  cases  including  children,  the  greatest  proportion  in¬ 
cluded  only  one  child,  a  slightly  smaller  percentage  included  two  children, 
and  so  on.  Although  the  distribution  of  the  cases  shows  the  average  case  as 
containing  few  children,  the  majority  of  the  children  were  in  the  larger 
cases  (See  Table  114). 

Less  than  10  per  cent  of  the  children  under  16  receiving  poor  relief 
were  members  of  cases  containing  only  one  child,  while  16  per  cent  were  in 
cases  that  included  two  children,  23  per  cent  in  cases  including  three  chil¬ 
dren,  and  over  half  in  cases  that  had  four  or  more  members  under  16.  Even 
the  broken  families  tended  to  be  large;  over  30  per  cent  of  the  children  liv¬ 
ing  in  households  from  which  the  father  was  absent  were  members  of  cases  in¬ 
cluding  five  or  more  children,  while  less  than  one-quarter  were  members  of 
cases  including  but  one  or  two  children. 
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Table  115.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief; 
by  Family  Status  and  Total  Number  of 
Children  Under  Sixteen  in  Case 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER 
SIXTEEN  YEARS 

OF  AGE  IN  CASE 

Total 
Children 
Under 
Sixteen 
Years 
of  Age 

Living 

with 

Both 

Parents 

FAMILY 

Living 

with 
Mother , 
Father 
Absent 

STATUS 

Living 

with 

Father, 

Mother 

Absent 

Living 

with 

persons 

Other 

than 

Parents 

Number  of  children 

in  sample 

23,271 

17,401 

4,860 

592 

418 

PER  CENT  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER 

SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  child 

11.7 

8.9 

18.8 

15.7 

40.9 

Two  children 

17.4 

15.1 

24.5 

24.0 

24.2 

Three  children 

19.6 

19.1 

21.8 

18.4 

14.1 

Four  children 

16.4 

16.8 

15.7 

16.0 

10.3 

Five  children 

13.0 

15.0 

10.3 

15.0 

3.3 

Six  children 

9.6 

11.3 

4.5 

4.6 

3.3 

Seven  children 

6.1 

7.2 

2.8 

3.6 

1.9 

Over  seven  children 

5.4 

6.6 

1.6 

2.7 

1.9 

About  8  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  included 
five  or  more  children  under  16  years  of  age  (Chapter  II,  Table  33).  Such 
cases,  however,  accounted  for  approximately  35  per  cent  of  the  children. 

Over  50  per  cent  of  the  ERA  children  under  16  years  of  age  were  in  cases 
including  four  or  more  children,  and  over  70  per  cent  in  cases  including 
three  or  more  (See  Table  115). 

Although  a  relatively  greater  number  of  the  children  living  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  unbroken  cases  were  in  the  large  family  groups  (40  per  cent  in  cases 
including  five  or  more  children),  about  20  per  cent  of  the  children  in  fa¬ 
therless  families  were  included  in  these  larger  cases.  On  the  whole,  how¬ 
ever,  mothers  with  one,  two,  or  three  children  accounted  for  about  two-thirds 
of  this  class  of  children. 

One  point  needs  some  emphasis,  namely,  that  these  distributions  are 
by  the  total  number  of  children  under  16  in  the  case,  not  all  of  whom  may 
be  of  the  same  family  status.  This  is  especially  significant  for  the  broken 
homes  in  which  combinations  of  family  groups  occur.  Thus,  a  widow  with  two 
children  will  join  a  married  sister  and  her  husband  who,  likewise,  have  two 
children.  There  are  four  children  in  the  case,  but  only  two  are  living  with 
both  parents. 
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Table  116.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Members  of  Cases  Dependent  on  the 
Federal  Works  Program 
by  Family  Status  and  Total  Number  of 
Children  Under  Sixteen  in  Case 
May  31,  1936 


NUMBER  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER 
SIXTEEN  YEARS 

OF  AGE  IN  CASE 

Total 
Children 
Under 
Sixteen 
Years 
of  Age 

Living 

with 

Both 

Parents 

FAMILY 

Living 

with 

Mother, 

Father 

Absent 

STATUS 

Living 

with 

Father, 

Mother 

Absent 

Living 

with 

Persons 

Other 

Than 

Parents 

Number  of  children 

in  sample 

32,990 

28,349 

3,056 

1,034 

551 

PER  CENT  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER 

SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

One  child 

13.2 

11.4 

21.7 

19.0 

46.5 

Two  children 

20.1 

19.0 

28.1 

24.5 

26.3 

Three  children 

20.0 

19.7 

22.7 

23.0 

15.1 

Four  children 

17.1 

17.8 

13.6 

14.3 

4.7 

Five  children 

12.5 

13.2 

8.1 

9.1 

3.6 

Six  children 

8.5 

9.4 

2.6 

4.1 

2.2 

Seven  children 

5.0 

5.5 

2.0 

1.8 

1.1 

Over  seven  children 

3.6 

3.9 

1.1 

4.2 

0.5 

The  distribution  of  children  under  16  who  were  members  of  Works  Pro¬ 
gram  cases  was  similar  to  that  for  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases,  although 
larger  proportions  were  in  cases  containing  from  one  to  four  children,  and 
smaller  proportions  in  cases  containing  five  or  more  children  (See  Table  116). 
Almost  three-quarters  of  the  children  who  were  living  with  their  mothers  apart 
from  their  fathers,  and  about  two-thirds  of  the  children  who  were  living  with 
their  fathers  apart  from  their  mothers,  were  in  Works  Program  cases  including 
one,  two,  or  three  children  (See  Table  117), 
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Table  117.  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  Receiving 
Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 

Race,  and  Family  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


FAMILY  STATUS 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL 

WORKS  PROGRAM 

T.Tiite 

Colored 

White 

Colored 

Y/hite 

Colored 

Children  under 
sixteen  in  sample 

1,720 

142 

19,907 

3,364 

29,946 

3,044 

PER  CENT  OF 

PERSONS  UND7TR  SIXTEEN 

YEARS  OF  AGE 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Living  with 
both  parents 

33.5 

7.0 

78. S 

50.7 

87.0 

75.0 

Living  with  mother, 
father  absent 

62.1 

87.3 

17.4 

41.8 

8.6 

15.7 

Living  with  father, 
mother  absent 

1.2 

- 

2.5 

3.1 

2.9 

5.4 

Living  with  closely 
related  persons 
other  than  parents 

3.1 

5.6 

1.2 

3.9 

1.3 

3.5 

Living  with  unrela¬ 
ted  or  distantly 
related  persons 

0.1 

- 

0.1 

0.5 

0.1 

0.4 

TJ  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Negro  children  under  16  receiving  relief,  in  particular,  showed  small 
proportions  included  in  "normal”  family  groups  and,  conversely,  large  pro¬ 
portions  in  cases  from  which  the  mother,  father,  or  both  parents  were  absent 
(See  Table  117).  One-quarter  of  the  colored  children  in  Works  Program  cases, 
and  one-half  of  the  colored  children  in  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases, 
were  members  of  broken  families,  the  most  common  pattern  being  that  of  a 
mother  and  children  living  apart  from  the  father.  Forty-two  per  cent  of  the 
colored  children  receiving  direct  unemployment  relief  were  of  this  family  status 

The  number  of  negro  children  receiving  Poor  Relief  was  small,  and  the 
percentages  in  the  sample  not  as  reliable  as  those  based  on  large  groups. 

The  proportion  of  negro  children  shown  in  Table  117  as  living  with  only  the 
mother, however,  was  so  large  (87  per  cent)  and  the  proportion  shown  as  liv¬ 
ing  with  both  parents  so  small  (7  per  cent)  that  the  trend  of  the  data  is 
unmistakable. 

Mothers  of  Dependent  Children  under  Sixteen.  Just  as  certain  infor¬ 
mation  on  the  persons  receiving  relief  can  be  best  obtained  by  examining  the 
characteristics  of  the  heads  of  their  cases,  so  a  knowledge  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  mothers  on  relief  is  of  some  assistance  in  understanding  the  factors 
affecting  the  children.  Table  117  showed  that  the  proportion  of  children 
living  apart  from  the  mother  was  small  (4.6  per  cent)  and  varied  little  from 
agency  to  agency.  Facts  concerning  mothers  on  relief,  therefore,  mean  addi¬ 
tional  information  on  all  exoept  this  relatively  small  group  of  children. 
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Table  118.  -  Average  Number  of  Relief  Children  under  Sixteen 
Living  with  Mothers,  per  Relief  Mother; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and 
Status  of  Father 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS 

AVERAGE  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN  PER 

MOTHER 

OF 

FATHER 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 

Works  Program 

Total  mothers 
of  children 
under  sixteen 

2.6 

2.9 

2.7 

2.6 

Living  with 
father  of 
children 

2.8 

3.2 

2.9 

2.7 

Father  dead 
or  in  institu¬ 
tion  for  insane 

2.3 

3.0 

2.3 

2.1 

Father 

separated  h/ 

2.0 

2.7 

2.0 

1.8 

Father 

divorced 

2.0 

-  0/ 

-  2/ 

-  2/ 

Father  absent 
for  other 

reason 

1.8 

-  2/ 

1.8 

1.5 

a /  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

2/  Includes  "Deserted”  mothers  and  children. 
a/  Averages  not  computed  on  less  than  100  mothers. 


On  the  average,  each  relief  mother  had  living  with  her  2.6  children 
under  16  (See  Table  118).  In  this  respect,  there  was  little  difference  be¬ 
tween  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  Poor  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Pro¬ 
gram.  Mothers  in  unbroken  family  groups  tended  to  have  a  greater  number  of 
children  under  16  than  did  mothers  who  had  been  separated  from  the  father  of 
the  children,  the  averages  showing  2.3  children  for  widows,  2.0  for  those 
who  had  been  separated  or  divorced,  and  1.8  for  women  whose  spouses  were 
absent  for  other  reasons. 
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Table  119.  -  Mothers  of  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
and  the  Status  of  the  Rather 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS 

OF  FATHER 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 
Poor  Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment  Relief 

Federal 

Works  Program 

Total  mothers 
of  children 
under  sixteen 
years  of  age, 
in  sample 

21,065 

607 

8,186 

12,272 

PER 

CENT  OF 

MOTHERS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Living  with 
father  of 
children 

79.5 

30.5 

71.9 

87.1 

Father  dead 
or  in  insti¬ 
tution  for  insane 

8.1 

34.3 

10.2 

5.4 

Father  separated  b/  9.1 

25.7 

13.5 

5.3 

Father  divorced 

1.0 

0.9 

1.2 

0.8 

Father  absent  for 
other  reasons 

2.3 

8.6 

3.2 

1.4 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

o/  Includes  833  mothers  reporting  themselves  as  "Deserted." 


Widows  and  women  whose  husbands  were  in  institutions  for  the  insane 
formed  the  largest  group  of  mothers  receiving  Poor  Relief,  and,  with  those 
who  had  been  deserted  or  who  had  separated  from  the  fathers,  comprised  over 
60  per  cent  of  all  mothers  of  children  under  16  years  of  age.  The  majority 
of  the  mothers  receiving  unemployment  relief,  on  the  other  hand,  were  living 
with  the  fathers  of  their  children.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  those  on  direct  re¬ 
lief  rolls,  however,  were  in  the  separated  or  deserted  class  and  10  per  cent 
were  widows,  while  slightly  over  5  per  cent  of  the  mothers  dependent  on  secur¬ 
ity  wages  were  separated,  and  an  almost  equal  number  were  widovred. 
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Table  120.  -  Mothers  of  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
and  Marital  Status 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


MARITAL 

Three 

Outdoor 

Direct 

Federal 

STATUS 

Agencies 

Poor  Relief 

Unemployment  Relief 

Works  Program 

Total  mothers 
of  children 
under  sixteen, 
in  sample 

21,065 

607 

8,186 

12,272 

PER  CENT  OF 

MOTHERS  OF 

CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Married 

80.6 

38.4 

73.2 

87.6 

Separated 

9.2 

27.2 

13.7 

5.2 

Widowed 

7.6 

30.9 

9.8 

5.0 

Single 

1.8 

2.3 

2.2 

1.6 

Divorced 

0.8 

1.2 

1.1 

0.6 

a/ Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


These  same  facts  are  reflected  in  the  marital  status  of  the  mothers  of 
children  under  16  years  of  age,  although  there  is  not  an  exact  correspondence 
between  this  marital  condition  vrhioh  is  defined  in  terms  of  the  most  recent 
relationship  and  the  status  of  the  father  (See  Table  120).  Thus,  the  pro¬ 
portion  married  is  consistently  higher  than  the  proportion  living  with  the 
fathers  of  the  children,  while  the  proportion  of  widowed  mothers  is  lower 
than  the  proportion  reported  as  having  been  widowed.  Remarriages  are  respon¬ 
sible  for  these  apparent  discrepancies,  and  are  an  important  factor  in  con¬ 
sidering  legal  eligibility  for  categorical  assistance.  The  factor  of  ille¬ 
gitimacy,  previously  mentioned,  is  also  evident  from  the  proportions  of  moth¬ 
ers  who  reported  themselves  as  being  single  (Table  120).  Regardless  of  these 
minor  differences,  however,  the  proportions  of  those  reporting  a  marital  con¬ 
dition  other  than  married  is  approximately  one-fifth,  the  same  rough  fraction 
found  for  those  not  living  with  the  fathers  of  their  children. 

The  duration  of  the  father's  absence  is  of  considerable  importance, 
especially  for  the  separated  group,  since  temporary  separations  do  not  have 
the  same  significance  as  separations  that  involve  long  periods  of  absence. 

In  Table  121,  the  mothers  of  broken  families  have  been  divided  into  two 
classes:  those  who  have  lost  their  spouse  through  death  or  insanity;  and 
those  whose  separation  has  been  brought  about  by  other  circumstances. 
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Table  121.  -  Mothers  of  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief,  Who  Rave  Been  Yfidowed, 
or  Separated  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Children 
by  Causes  Other  Than  His  Death  (or  Insanity); 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  the  Duration 
of  the  Father's  Absence 
May  31,  1S36  a/ 


DIRECT 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL  V'JORKS  PROGRAM 

DURATION 

Father 

Father  Di- 

Father 

Father  Di- 

Father 

Father  Di- 

OF 

Dead  or 

vorced. 

Dead  or 

vorced. 

Dead  or 

vorced. 

FATHER'S 

in  In- 

Separated, 

in  In- 

Separated, 

in  In- 

Separated, 

ABSENCE 

stitu- 

or  Absent 

stitu- 

or  Absent 

stitu- 

or  absent 

tion  for 

for  Other 

tion  for 

for  Other 

tion  for 

for  Other 

Insane 

Reason 

Insane 

Reason 

Insane 

Reason 

Mothers  of 

children 

whose 

fathers 

are  absent; 

total  in 

sample 

208 

214 

837 

1,463 

669 

920 

PER  CENT 

OF  MOTHERS  OF  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIXTEEN  TOTOSE 

FATHERS  ARE  ABSENT 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Less  than 
one  year 

20.9 

20.7 

14.4 

19.7 

10.5 

12.3 

One  year 
to  twenty- 
three  mos. 

30.6 

20.2 

12.7 

15.0 

10.2 

15.4 

Two  years 
to  thirty- 
five  mos. 

9.2 

9.8 

10.8 

12.3 

11.4 

10.9 

Three  years 
to  forty- 

st?ven  mo s  • 

7.3 

7.3 

9.7 

10.8 

9.4 

9.6 

Four  years 
to  fifty- 
nine  mos. 

6.8 

8.8 

5.7 

8.3 

8.6 

9.5 

Five  years 
and  over 

25.2 

33.2 

46.7 

33.8 

49.9 

42.3 

TJ  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
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The  widows  (including  in  this  class  wives  of  those  in  mental  hospitals) 
receiving  poor  relief  differed  considerably  from  the  corresponding  group  de¬ 
pendent  on  unemployment  relief.  Twenty  per  cent  of  the  widowed  mothers  on 
poor  relief  had  been  widowed  for  less  than  one  year;  50  per  cent  less  than 
two  years;  60  per  cent  less  than  five  years.  For  only  25  per  cent  had  the 
father  of  the  children  been  dead  or  in  a  mental  hospital  for  five  years  or 
more. 


liothers  of  children  under  16  who  had  lost  the  fathers  through  death  or 
insanity,  and  who  were  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  aid  from  the 
Federal  Works  Program,  had  approximately  half  of  their  numbers  among  those 
v/ho  had  been  widowed  for  five  years  or  more,  and  one-quarter  and  one-fifth, 
respectively,  for  ERA  and  Y?PA,  widowed  less  than  two  years.  The  concentra¬ 
tion  for  this  group  is  in  the  period  five  years  or  more,  while  the  greatest 
proportion  of  the  widowed  mothers  receiving  poor  relief  had  been  widowed 
less  than  two  years. 

The  fathers,  who  were  absent  from  their  wives  and  children  for  rea¬ 
sons  other  than  death  or  insanity,  had  on  the  average  been  away  for  shorter 
periods  of  time.  The  median  duration  of  absence  for  the  widowed  group  was 
2.0  2/©ars,  4.4  years,  and  4.9  years,  respectively,  for  Poor  Relief,  Direct 
Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program,  while  the  mothers  of 
children  whose  fathers  had  separated,  divorced,  or  were  absent  for  other 
reasons,  had  50  per  cent  of  their  numbers  at  the  values  2.9  years  for  those 
dependent  on  Poor  Relief,  3.3  for  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Re¬ 
lief,  and  4.2  for  those  who  were  members  of  Works  Program  cases.  With  the 
exception  of  the  mothers  on  Poor  Relief  rolls,  where  40  per  cent  of  the  se¬ 
parated,  divorced,  and  deserted  had  been  apart  from  the  fathers  for  less 
than  two  years,  as  compared  with  50  per  cent  of  the  widows,  the  median  dura¬ 
tion  of  absence  was  from  six  months  to  one  year  less  than  the  average  dura¬ 
tion  of  widowhood. 

Special  Legal  Provisions  Made  for  Mothers  and  Dependent  Children  under 

Sixteen,  and  Those  Potentially  Eligible  for  the  Assistance.  In  the  foregoing 

analysis  of  mothers  and  children  receiving  relief,  emphasis  has  been  placed 
on  those  from  whom  the  father  has  been  separated,  even  though  they  do  not  form 
the  majority  of  the  mothers  and  children  in  the  relief  population.  Since  the 
second  decade  of  the  twentieth  century,  Pennsylvania,  along  with  a  number  of 
other  states,  has  recognized  responsibility  for  the  maintenance  of  the  homes 
of  needy  dependent  children  where  the  death  or  desertion  of  the  father  made 
the  dissolution  of  the  family  group  imminent.  In  spite  of  this  special  legal 
provision,  large  numbers  of  persons  in  this  special  category  of  need  had  come 
to  be  included  in  the  unemployment  and  poor  relief  populations.  The  most  im¬ 
portant  reason  was  that  legislative  enactments  were  limited  to  particular  sub¬ 
classes  of  needy  dependent  children.  The  first  act  V  on  the  subject  provided 
for  widowed  or  abandoned  mothers  who  were  "worthy  in  every  way,"  but  provided 
for  assistance  of  children  only  up  to  the  age  of  14.  A  residence  of  three 
years  in  the  county  was  also  specified  for  the  mother.  A  few  years  later,  %/ 
the  age  limit  was  raised  to  16  years,  but  the  coverage  was  considerably  cur¬ 
tailed  by  limiting  help  to  mothers  whose  husbands  were  either  dead  or  confined 


J7 The  first  act  was  passed  in  1913,  (No.  80).  See  "A  Modern  Public  Assis- 

tance  Program  for  Pennsylvania"  for  complete  list  of  citations. 

2/  No.  439,  June,  1915. 
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to  institutions  for  the  insane.  In  both  the  original  enactment  and  its  re¬ 
vision,  grants  were  low:  $12.00  per  month  for  the  first  child;  $20.00  for 
two  children;  $26.00  for  three,  and  so  on.  In  1919,  a  new _l/  act  raised  the 
grants  and  liberalized  the  residence  requirements  to  two  years  in  the  State, 
and  one  in  the  county,  but  continued  to  limit  assistance  to  "poor  and  depend¬ 
ent  mothers  of  proved  character  and  ability"  whose  husbands  were  dead  or  per¬ 
manently  confined  to  insane  asylums . 

Not  until  enactment  of  the  Social  Security  Act,  with  its  promise  of 
Federal  aid  to  the  states  meeting  its  requirements,  were  residenoe  provisions 
further  modified  _2/  and  the  coverage  finally  broadened  in  the  Pennsylvania 
Public  Assistance  Act  W  to  include  "any  needy  child  under  sixteen." 

(1)  Who  resides  with  his  mother  and  has  been  deprived 
of  the  support  of  his  father  by  his  father's  death, 
continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or 
mental  incapacity;  and 

(2)  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  one  year  imme¬ 
diately  preceding  the  date  of  such  application  for 
assistance,  or  has  been  born  in  this  Commonwealth 
within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of 
such  application  of  a  mother  who  has  resided  in 
this  Commonwealth  for  one  year  immediately  preced¬ 
ing  the  birth  of  the  child.  J5/ 

Even  this  striking  liberalization,  however,  does  not  include  the  en¬ 
tire  group  of  children  under  16  who  would  be  potentially  eligible  for  help 
under  the  full  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  since  it  ex¬ 
cludes  children  who  are  living  with  relatives  other  than  the  mother.  The 
Social  Security  Board  will  provide  a  part  of  the  grant  for  any  dependent 
child  under  the  age  of  16 t 

"Who  has  been  deprived  of  parental  support  or 
care  by  reason  of  the  death,  continued  absence 
from  the  home,  or  physical  or  mental  incapacity 
of  a  parent,  and  who  is  living  with  his  father, 
mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother,  sister, 
stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle,  or  aunt,  in  the  place  of  residence  main¬ 
tained  by  one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his 
or  their  own  home."  V 

Another  reason  for  the  shifting  of  a  number  of  widowed  mothers  and 
their  children  to  unemployment  or  poor  relief,  was  the  provision  in  the  Penn¬ 
sylvania  law  which  made  State  aid  depend  on  the  cooperation  of  the  county 
government.  At  the  time  the  study  was  made,  there  were  still  eight  unorgan¬ 
ized  counties.  The  revision  of  law  in  1936  eliminated  this  requirement,  while 
the  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  places  the  entire  responsibility  on  the 
State  and  Federal  Governments. 


y  No.  361,  July,  1919. 

y  Acts  No.  7  and  50,  1936. 

y  Senate  Bill  883,  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act  No.  399,  1937. 
y  Act  No.  271,  74th  U.  S.  Congress,  1935. 
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One  more  factor  contributed  toward  making  the  categorical  approach  to 
the  assistance  of  mothers  of  dependent  children  partly  ineffectual:  as  com¬ 
mented  on  in  the  discussion  of  the  same  legislative  provisions  for  the  aged, 
the  enactment  of  liberal  and  progressive  legislation  for  special  groups  of 
the  needy  was  not  accompanied  by  appropriations  sufficiently  large  to  make 
the  laws  completely  effective.  Thus,  the  more  general  forms  of  relief  con¬ 
tinued  to  be  the  means  of  providing  aid,  while  administrative  assistance 
units  accumulated  waiting  lists  of  thousands  of  names  of  persons  presumably 
eligible,  even  within  the  somewhat  narrow  limits  of  the  older  law. 


Table  122.  -  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age 
Receiving  Relief)  by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and 
Eligibility  for  Aid  to  Dependent  Children 
under  Grades  of  Extension  of  State  Mothers' 
Assistance  Law  and  under  Maximum 
Provisions  of  Federal  Social  Security  Act 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


GRADES  OF  EXTENSION 

OF  LAW  PROVIDING 

AID  TO 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Program 

Total  persons  in 
sample  under  sixteen 
years  of  age 

58,123 

1,862 

23,271 

32,990 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  UNDER 

SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 

Eligible  under 
former  Pennsylvania 

Mothers'  Assistance  Act 

6.4 

33.4 

7.9 

3.9 

Eligible  under 

Publio  Assistance  Act 
of  General  Session  of  1937 

17.6 

70.6 

24.3 

9.8 

Eligible  under 
maximum  provisions 
of  Federal  Social 

Security  Act 

19.1 

73.5 

25.9 

11.3 

a/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Although  an  examination  of  the  children  on  relief  in  terms  of  the  pro¬ 
portions  eligible  under  the  several  different  legal  provisions  created  during 
the  past  twenty  years  would  be  of  some  interest,  the  analysis  is  limited  to 
three  grades  of  extension:  the  former  Mothers  Assistance  Act  after  it  had  been 
amended  in  the  Special  Session  of  1936  to  meet  the  minimum  provisions  of  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Act;  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937; 
and  the  full  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Aot  (See  Table  122). 

The  category  of  eligible  dependent  children,  even  when  limited  to  those 
under  16  living  with  mothers  whose  fathers  were  dead  or  permanently  confined 
to  institutions  for  the  insane,  nevertheless  comprised  6  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  under  16  receiving  relief  from  the  three  public  agencies  included  in  this 
study.  The  proportion  was  especially  large  for  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  where  one- 
third  of  the  children  might  have  been  receiving  help  through  categorical  ohan- 
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nels  if  the  Pennsylvania  Mothers  Assistance  Act  ±f  had  been  completely  ef¬ 
fective.  The  greatest  number  of  children,  however,  would  have  been  drawn  from 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  or  Works  Program  rolls,  even  though  the  percent¬ 
ages  of  the  total  numbers  on  those  programs  were  smaller.  Eight  per  cent  of 
the  children  in  ERA  cases,  and  4  per  cent  of  those  included  in  cases  depend¬ 
ent  on  security  'wages,  were  found  to  be  eligible  for  aid. 

Some  of  these  cases  were  already  known  to  authorities  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  Mothers  Assistance,  either  as  applicants  or  actual  re¬ 
cipients.  Although  it  is  apparent  that  supplementation  of  !'AF  grants  was 
not  common,  a  few  of  the  mothers  and  their  children  under  16  years  of  age 
were  receiving  help  from  the  Mothers  Assistance  Fund  Boards  of  their  counties 
and  some  supplementary  assistance  from  ERB  or  Poor  Relief. 


V  hIn  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  citizenship  of  those  who  may- 

receive  the  benefits  of  this  Act,  no  family  shall  be  a  beneficiary 
thereunder  unless  the  mother  has  been  a  resident,  continuously,  of  the 
State  for  a  period  of  two  years,  and  of  the  county  in  which  she  applies 
for  assistance  for  a  period  of  one  year.  No  family  entitled  to  receive 
the  benefits  of  this  act  in  any  county  shall  be  deemed  to  have  lost  its 
residence  in  such  county  within  one  year  after  removal  therefrom,  but 
any  such  family  shall,  if  it  returns  to  the  county  in  which  it  was  en¬ 
titled  to  receive  assistance  within  said  year,  be  immediately  entitled 
to  assistance  in  such  county."  Section  7  of  law  as  given  on  page  81 
Bulletin  Ho.  1,  Revised  Edition,  Manual  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund, 
Dspartment  of  Welfare. 

"In  order  to  prevent  the  alienation  of  the  citizenship  of  those  who  may 
receive  the  benefits  under  this  act,  no  family  shall  be  a  beneficiary 
thereunder  unless  the  mother  is  a  resident  of  the  State  at  the  time  of 
making  application  for  such  assistance,  and  unless  the  child  assisted 
(Ij  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  one  year  immediately  preceding 
the  date  of  application  for  such  assistance,  or  ( 2 )  was  born  in  this 
Commonwealth  within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  the  ap¬ 
plication  for  assistance,  and  whose  mother  has  resided  in  the  Common¬ 
wealth  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth."  Page  4,  Act  of 
the  131st  General  Assembly  No.  50. 
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Table  123.  -  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Ac© 
Receiving  Relief,  and  their  Mothers; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  by  Their  Status  in 
Relationship  to  the  Former  State 
Mothers  Assistance  Fund  Act 
May  31,  1936  a/ 


STATUS  IN 

RELATIONSHIP  DIRECT 

TO  FORMER  OUTDOOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  FEDERAL 

MOTHERS  THREE  AGENCIES  POOR  RELIEF _ RELIEF _ WORKS  PROGRAM 

ASSISTANCE  Children  Children  Children  Children 

FUND  under  under  under  under 

LAW  Sixteen  Mothers  Sixteen  Mothers  Sixteen  Mothers  Sixteen  Mothers 
Total  in 


sample  58 

,123 

21,065 

1,862 

607  23 

,271 

8,186 

32,990 

12,272 

Total  100.0 

100.0 

PER 

100.0 

CENT 

100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Eligible 
under  former 
Mothers  As- 
sistance  Fund 
Lav; 

6.4 

7.9 

33.4 

34. S 

7.9 

10.0 

3.9 

5.1 

deceiving 

M.  A. F. Grant 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

-  b/ 

0.2 

0.2 

0.1 

0.2 

On  waiting 
list 

1.4 

l.S 

13.5 

13.8 

1.7 

2.2 

0.5 

O.o 

No  appli¬ 
cation  made 

4.9 

6.0 

19.7 

20.6 

6.0 

7.5 

3.3 

4.3 

Ineligible 
under  former 
Mothers  As- 

sistance  Fund 
law 

93.5 

92.1 

66.6 

65.4 

92.1 

90.0 

96.1 

94.9 

7/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

b /  Less  than  .05  per  cent. 


A  somewhat  larger  group  had  applied,  but  had  not  been  placed  on  the 
HAF  "payroll."  This  branch  of  categorical  aid  suffered  from  the  same  inad¬ 
equacy  of  appropriations  that  was  responsible  for  the  long  waiting  lists  on 
Old  Age  Assistance.  On  April  6,  1936,  there  were  over  27,000  mothers  and 
children  on  waiting  lists,  of  whom  about  10,000  were  being  provided  for  by 
the  county  Emergency  Relief  Boards,  or  by  local  Directors  and  Overseers  of 
the  Poor.  (See  Table  123). 


7/  **An  Analysis  of  the  Cases  that  were  on  the  Lists  of  the  Mothers'  Assis- 

tance  Boards  waiting  for  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  or 
Blind  Pensions."  April  6,  1936. 
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Approximately  two  months  later,  when  this  study  was  made,  l.S  per 
cent  of  the  mothers  and  1,4  per  cent  of  the  children  under  16  on  relief  had 
applied  and  v/ere  presumably  eligible  for  HAP  grants,  but  had  not  received 
them.  The  probabilities  are  that  the  size  of  the  waiting  lists  were,  in  a 
measure,  responsible  for  the  failure  of  the  other  6  per  cent  of  the  eligible 
mothers  to  make  application. 

Had  the  broader  provisions  of  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act, 
adopted  during  the  1937  legislative  session,  been  in  force,  the  proportion 
of  relief  children  eligible  for  aid  would  have  been  raised  from  6  to  18  per 
cent  of  all  children  under  16.  Separations,  desertions,  and  divorces,  add 
more  than  7  per  cent,  disabled  fathers  add  nearly  3  per  cent,  end  the  fathers 
absent  for  other  reasons  provide  over  1  per  cent.  Ten  per  cent  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  in  VSPA  cases,  about  25  per  cent  of  those  receiving  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief,  and  over  70  per  cent  of  those  under  16  in  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases 
would  have  been  included  in  the  definition  of  a  dependent  child  given  in  this 
Act .  2/ 

In  Table  124,  the  eligibility  of  the  child  is  related  to  his  family 
status,  in  order  that  the  relative  importance  of  the  various  groups  may  be 
clearer.  One  point  is  of  interest  in  connection  with  the  future  of  Mothers' 
Assistance.  Since  separations  and  desertions  represent  breaks  in  family 
groups  that  are  not  always  permanent,  the  addition  of  these  classes  to  the 
widowed  who  have  been  eligible  in  the  past  will  probably  result  in  a  case¬ 
load  marked  by  greater  fluctuations.  These  two  classes  formed  over  20  per 
cent  of  those  under  16  receiving  Poor  Relief,  10  per  cent  of  those  under  16 
receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  4  per  cent  of  the  children  in  WPA 
cases . 


About  3  per  cent  of  all  children  (8  per  cent  of  those  on  Poor  Relief 
rolls)  were  in  cases  headed  by  disabled  or  invalid  fathers,  a  fact  related 
to  the  proportion  of  men  who  were  found  to  be  unemployable  for  these  reasons. 
(Chapter  IV,  Table  69.) 

In  spite  of  its  significant  breadth  and  liberality,  the  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  Act  does  not  take  full  advantage  of  the  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Act,  under  whose  terms,  the  proportion  of  eligible  children  on  relief 
would  have  been  raised  to  one-fifth  of  the  total.  (Table  122).  This  would 
have  meant  Federal  participation  in  the  grants  of  74  per  cent  of  the  children 
receiving  poor  relief,  and  26  per  cent  of  those  receiving  unemployment  relief, 
while  additional  aid  could  have  been  jointly  extended  to  more  than  11  per  cent 
of  the  children  dependent  on  the  security  wage  of  the  breadwinner. 

The  additional  classes  that  might  be  included  comprise  the  majority  of 
those  shown  in  Table  124  as  "living  with  other  closely  related  persons,"  and 
a  part  of  those  "living  with  the  father,"  the  mother  being  absent.  While 
many  of  this  latter  class  clearly  come  within  the  definition  in  the  Social 
Security  Act,  there  are  other  cases  in  which  the  presence  of  older  children 
make  eligibility  under  the  broadest  terms  of  the  Act  somewhat  unlikely. 


T/  hA  dependent  child  is  defined  as  any  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who: 

(1)  resides  with  his  mother  and  has  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  his 
father  by  his  father's  death,  continued  absence  from  home,  or  physical 
or  mental  incapacity;  and  (2)  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  one 
year  immediately  preceding  the  date  of  application  for  assistance  or  has 
been  born  in  this  Commonwealth  within  one  year  immediately  preceding  the 
date  of  such  application  of  a  mother  who  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  birth  of  the  child."  Senate  Bill 
883. 
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Table  124.  -  Persons  under  Sixteen  Yearn  of  Age  Receiving  P.elief; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  Eligibility  or  Ineligibility  for  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  under  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937 
■with  Family  Status  of  Both  Eligible  and  Ineligible  Classes 

May  31,  1936  a/ 


ELIGIBILITY 
FOR  AID  TO 
DEPENDENT 
CHILDREN 
AND  FAMILY 
STATUS 


Three  Outdoor  Direct  Federal 

Agencies  Poor  Relief  Unemployment  Relief  Y/orks  Program 


Total  persons  in 
sample  under 
sixteen  years 
of  age 


58,123  1,862  23,271 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS  OF  AGE 


Total  100.0 

INELIGIBLE  CLASSES 

Living  with  both  parents, 

father  not  disabled  76.8 

Living  with  father, 

mother  absent  2.8 

living  with  closely  re¬ 
lated  persons  bf  other 
than  parents  1.6 

Living  with  unrelated 
or  distantly  related 
persons  0.1 

Other  c/  1.0 

ELIGIBLE  CLASSES 

Living  with  mother, 
father  absent  be¬ 
cause  of: 


100.0 


23.4 


1.1 


3.3 


1.6 


100.0 

70.2 

2.5 

1.6 

0.2 

1.1 


32,990 

100.0 

84.5 

3.1 

1.5 

0.1 

0.9 


Death  or  Insanity 

6.4- 

33.4 

7.9 

3.9 

Divorce 

0.6 

1.1 

0.8 

0.4 

Separation 

3.7 

9.0 

5.4 

2.1 

Desertion 

2.9 

13.3 

4.2 

1.4 

Other  reasons 

1.3 

5.7 

1.8 

0.6 

Living  with  both  parents. 

father  disabled 

2.8 

8.0 

4.3 

1.4 

b/  Parents,  grandparents,  brothers,  sisters,  stepparents,  stepbrothers  or 
sisters,  uncles  or  aunts. 

2/  The  majority  of  these  children  are  ineligible  for  assistance  due  to  re¬ 
marriage  of  mother  or  imprisonment  of  the  father  for  short  tern. 
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Blind  Persons  on  Relief  Roils.  The  third  special  category  of  assis¬ 
tance,  recognized  by  both  the  State  and  Federal  Governments,  is  aid  to  the 
blind.  Any  blind  person  who  is  21  years  old  or  more  and  has  lived  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  for  five  out  of  the  last  nine  years  can  receive  a  blind  pension, 
provided  he  is  not  the  recipient  of  an  income  greater  than  $1,200  per  year,!./ 
In  operation  since  1934,  the  law  and  its  subsequent  revisions  represent  the 
State's  most  liberal  form  of  aid;  in  fact,  it  is  the  only  one  of  the  three 
categories  which  has  received  special  sanction  in  the  State  Constitution.^/ 

Blindness  is  not  a  common  handicap,  and,  since  a  number  of  the  blind 
had  already  become  pensioners,  the  proportion  of  those  on  other  relief  rolls 
who  were  found  eligible  for  this  form  of  assistance  was  practically  negli¬ 
gible.  In  a  sample  of  over  150,000  persons  receiving  direct  relief  or  aid 
from  security  wages,  only  200  blind  persons  were  found,  of  whom  more  than 
half  were  over  60  years  of  age.  Fifty-nine  of  these  persons  were  already 
receiving  blind  pensions,  and  20  were  on  the  waiting  lists. 

Relief  Population  as  Affected  by  the  Provisions  of  the  Assistance 
Laws ♦  Preceding  tables  have  shown  the  possible  effects  of  grades  of  exten- 
sion  of  the  laws  governing  Old  Age  Assistance,  Mothers'  Assistance,  and  Blind 
Pensions  on  the  affected  classes  in  the  relief  population.  YJhat  is  more  im¬ 
portant,  in  some  respects,  is  the  possible  influence  they  might  have  on  the 
total  relief  population. 


~\J  "Subject  to  the  provisions,  and  under  the  restrictions  contained  in  this 

—  act,  every  blind  person,  who  (a)  has  attained  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
or  upwards,  (b)  has  three- sixtieth  or  ten- two  hundredth,  or  less,  normal 
vision,  (c)  has  resided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  five  years  dur¬ 
ing  the  nine  years  immediately  preceding  his  or  her  application  for  a 
pension,  and  has  resided  therein  continuously  for  one  year  immediately 
preceding  the  application,  and  (d)  is  not,  at  the  date  of  making  applica¬ 
tion,  an  inmate  of  any  prison,  jail,  insane  asylum,  or  any  other  public 
reform  or  correctional  institution,  shall  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
Commonwealth  a  pension  of  thirty  dollars  ($30.00)  per  month;  Provided, 

That  any  blind  person  with  an  actual  income  of  twelve  hundred  dollars 
($1,200),  or  upwards,  and  any  blind  person  having  real  property  with  an 
assessed  valuation  of  over  five  thousand  dollars  ($5,000)  is  not  entitled 
to  such  pension:  And  provided  further,  that  where  a  blind  person  has  an 
income  of  less  than  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  per  year  the  pension 
shall  be  fixed  in  such  amount  so  that  the  combined  income  and  pension 
shall  not  exceed  twelve  hundred  dollars  ($1,200)  a  year.  No  person  shall 
be  denied  a  pension  because  of  the  fact  that  he  or  she  is  not  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States.  In  the  event  that  any  Act  of  Congress  providing 
Federal  aid  towards  pensions  for  the  blind  requires  the  recipients  to  be 
citizens,  no  such  Federal  aid  moneys  shall  be  expended  in  the  payment  of 
pensions  to  non-citizens  but  such  persons  shall  receive  pensions  out  of 
moneys  appropriated  by  this  Commonwealth."  (Act  of  1935,  Pamphlet  Law 
No,  621) 

Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937  contains  similar  provisions.  (Senate  bill 
# 883,  Printer's  No.  880,  Act  No.  399). 

2/  Article  III,  Section  18.  (Amendment  of  November  7,  1933) 
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Table  125.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid  and  Eligibility  for  Categorical 
Assistance  under  Former  Pennsylvania  Laws  a/ 
May  31,  1936  b / 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
CATEGORICAL 

ASSISTANCE  UNDER 

FORMER  STATE 

ASSISTANCE  LAWS 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

'Works 

Program 

Total  persons  in 

sample 

151,455 

PER 

5,380 

CENT 

57,895 

88,180 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Persons  eligible 

for  assistance 

5.4 

30.8 

6.5 

3.2 

Mothers  Assistance  c/ 

3.5 

15.5 

4.3 

2.2 

Old  Age  Assistance  "3/ 

1.7 

14.7 

1.7 

0.9 

Blind  Pensions  ~£J 

0.1 

0.3 

0.2 

0.1 

Persons  ineligible 

for  assistance 

94.6 

69.2 

93.5 

96.3 

The  laws  existing  at  the  time  of  the  study. 

TT/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

"%/  Includes  both  children  and  mothers  or  persons  standing  "in  loco  parentis"; 
eligible  children  alone  comprise  11.3  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  total; 
3.2  per  cent  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief;  1.5  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  and  2.5  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  of  all  agencies. 
d/  The  proportion  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  per  cent  shown  here,  since  many  of  the  blind  are  also  eligible  for 
the  other  type  of  aid. 

The  State  Assistance  laws,  as  amended  in  the  Special  Session  of  1936 
to  meet  the  minimum  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  could  have 
been  used  to  effect  a  transfer  to  assistance  rolls  of  30.8  per  cent  of  those 
receiving  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  and  6.5  per  cent  of  those  receiving  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief,  while,  in  addition,  3.2  per  cent  of  the  persons  in  Works  Program 
cases  were  eligible  and  were  potential  recipients  of  Old  Age  Assistance,  Moth¬ 
ers'  Assistance,  or  Blind  Pensions  (See  Table  125.) 

The  largest  group  of  potential  transfers  were  the  eligible  dependent 
children  and  their  mothers.  Together  they  formed  15.5  per  cent,  4.6  per  cent, 
and  2.2  per  cent,  respectively,  of  the  total  populations  of  Outdoor  Poor  Re¬ 
lief,  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  and  the  Federal  Works  Program.  The  mothers 
have  been  included,  even  though  the  grant  is  for  the  children,  because  there 
is  at  least  a  partial  recognition,  in  all  of  the  laws  passed,  that  they  need 
some  additional  aid.  This  has  taken  the  form  of  a  grant  that  is  slightly 
larger  for  the  first  child  than  for  additional  children. 

The  eligible  aged  who  comprised  14.7  per  cent  of  the  Outdoor  Relief 
population,  1.7  per  cent  of  the  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  population,  and 
0.9  per  cent  of  the  persons  included  in  Works  Program  cases,  was  the  second 
most  important  group,  while  the  blind  formed  but  about  0.1  per  cent  of  the 
total.  Even  poor  relief,  with  its  high  percentage  of  invalids,  included  so 
few  blind  that  they  comprised  less  than  one  per  cent  of  the  poor  relief  popu¬ 
lation. 
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Table  126.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief;  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Eligibility  for  Categorical 


Assistance  under 
the  Pennsylvania  Public  . 

the  Provisions 
Assistance  Act 

;  of 

of  1937  a/ 

May  31, 

1936  b/ 

ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
CATEGORICAL 

ASSISTANCE  UNDER 

TEE  PENNSYLVANIA 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 

Three 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Federal 

Works 

ACT  OF  1937  a/ 

Agencies 

Relief 

Relief 

Program 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Total 

PER 

100.0 

CENT 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Persons  eligible 

for  assistance 

12.1 

51.3 

16.7 

6.7 

Aid  to  dependent 

children  c f 

9.9 

33.4 

14.3 

5.5 

Old  Age  Assistance  d/ 

2.1 

17.2 

2.2 

1.1 

Blind  Pensions 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

Persons  ineligible 

for  assistance 

87.9 

48.7 

83.3 

93.3 

&7  Senate  bill  No.  883,  Printer's  No.  880;  132nd  Legislative  Session. 

b/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

e/  Includes  both  children  and  mothers  or  persons  standing  "in  loco  parentis"; 
eligible  children  alone  comprised  24.4  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  total, 
9.8  per  cent  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief,  3.7  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
Works  Program,  and  6.8  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  of  all  agencies. 

d/  The  proportion  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  per  cent  shown  here,  since  many  of  the  Blind  are  also  eligible  for 
other  types  of  aid. 


Had  the  provisions  of  the  recently  enacted  Public  Assistance  Aot  of 
1937  been  in  force,  the  proportion  of  persons  eligible  for  categorical  relief 
would  have  risen  to  over  12  per  cent  of  all  persons  on  relief  rolls  (See  Table 
126).  More  than  half  of  the  poor  relief  population  would  have  qualified  as 
members  of  one  of  the  three  categories,  while  the  proportion  of  eligibles 
would  have  increased  from  7  to  17  per  cent  of  the  unemployment  relief  popula¬ 
tion,  and  approximately  doubled  in  the  population  dependent  on  the  Federal 
Works  Program  (from  3.2  to  6.7  per  cent). 

These  increases  in  the  proportions  of  the  totals  who  were  eligible  for 
Aid  to  Dependent  Children  and  for  Old  Age  Assistance  were  greater  under  the 
provisions  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  of  1937.  There  was  no  change  in  the 
proportion  of  the  eligible  blind.  Under  the  terms  of  this  broader  legisla¬ 
tion,  more  than  one-third  of  the  persons  receiving  poor  rolief  would  have  been 
eligible  for  assistance  as  dependent  children  and  mothers,  and  more  than  17 
per  cent  would  have  been  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance.  Over  14  per  cent 
of  the  population  receiving  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  would  have  been  eligi¬ 
ble  under  the  changed  provisions  for  mothers  and  dependent  children,  while  the 
removal  of  citizenship  requirements  for  Old  Age  Assistance  would  have  increased 
the  percentage  of  the  total  eligible  in  this  category  to  2.2  per  cent  of  all 
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Direct  Unemployment  Relief  persons.  Even  under  this  liberalization,  however, 
only  about  7  per  cent  of  those  in  Federal  'Works  Program  cases  would  have  been 
potential  recipients  of  categorical  relief. 

The  maximum  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act  differed  from 
those  actually  adopted  in  the  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Act,  primarily  in 
the  lower  age  limit  for  Old  Age  Assistance.  Since  the  Social  Security  Act  per¬ 
mitted  65  years  as  the  lower  age  limit,  while  provisions  for  a  residence  history 
of  a  certain  number  of  years  is  not  mandatory,  the  proportion  of  the  totals  eli¬ 
gible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  would  have  been  nearly  equal  to  the  total  persons 
in  the  age  classes  over  64  years.  The  proportions  shown  in  Table  127  for  this 
category  are  slightly  below  the  proportion  of  this  age  receiving  direct  or  work 
relief,  since  a  few  of  those  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  are  likewise  blind 
and  have  been  included  in  the  latter  category. 

Were  the  age  limit  to  be  lowered  to  65  years,  the  proportion  of  eligible 
aged  receiving  unemployment  relief  would  be  4.S  per  cent,  (doubling  the  per  cent 
eligible  under  present  Pennsylvania  law);  while  17  per  cent  of  the  Poor  F.elief 
population  fell  within  the  broadest  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security 
Act. 
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Table  127.  -  Persons  Receiving  Relief  by  Agency 
Providing  Aid,  Eligibility  for  Categorical 
Assistance  if  State  Assistance  Laws 
Had  Provided  for  Full  Participation 
under  Titles  I,  IV,  and  X  of  the 
Federal  Sooial  Security  Act  &/ 

May  31,  1936  b/ 


ELIGIBILITY  FOR 
CATEGORICAL 

ASSISTANCE  UNDER 

THE  MAXIMUM 

PROVISIONS  OF 

THE  FEDERAL  SOCIAL 
SECURITY  ACT  a/ 

Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

Prograi 

Total  persons 

in  sample 

151,455 

PER 

5,380 

CENT 

57,895 

88,180 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Persons  eligible 

for  assistance 

15.2 

63.0 

19.9 

9.3 

Aid  to  dependent 

children  c/ 

10.9 

34.5 

15.1 

6.5 

Old  Age  Assistance  d/ 

4.3 

27.8 

4.6 

2.7 

Blind  Pensions 

0.1 

0.7 

0.2 

0.1 

Persons  ineligible 

for  assistance 

84.8 

37.0 

80.1 

90.7 

"ix/  Act  No.  271,  74th  Congress. 

b [  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 

c/  Includes  both  children  and  mothers  or  persons  standing  "in  loco  parentis," 
eligible  children  alone  comprised  25.4  per  cent  of  the  Poor  Relief  total; 
10.4  per  cent  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief;  4.1  per  cent  of  the  Federal 
Works  Program;  and  7.3  per  cent  of  the  total  persons  of  all  agencies, 
d/  The  proportion  eligible  for  Old  Age  Assistance  is  slightly  greater  than 
the  per  cent  shown  here,  since  many  of  the  Blind  are  also  eligible  for 
other  types  of  aid. 


The  percentages  eligible  as  dependent  children  or  mothers  of  dependent 
children  are  also  slightly  greater,  because  of  the  few  additional  classes  not 
covered  in  either  the  former  MAF  law  or  in  the  1937  legislation,  although 
the  liberalization  of  the  Public  Assistance  Act  provides  for  the  care  of  most 
of  the  children  considered  in  the  definition  given  in  the  Social  Security  Act. 

Residual  Group.  The  provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
while  broad,  are  also  so  well  defined  that  it  is  of  some  value  to  examine  the 
caseload  that  would  have  remained,  had  the  State  been  in  a  position  at  the 
time  of  this  study  to  transfer  potential  eligibles  to  the  rolls  of  one  of  the 
three  assistance  services. 
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Since  the  tiro  most  important  groups  of  eligibles  were  both  defined  in 
terms  of  age  (aged  persons  65  years  and  over,  and  dependent  children  under 
IS),  these,  if  transferred  from  relief  to  assistance  rolls,  might  have  been 
expected  to  alter  the  age  pattern  of  the  residual  group.  The  average  age, 
however,  would  have  differed  but  little,  although  somewhat  greater  propor¬ 
tions  of  the  remaining  population  would  have  been  in  the  twenties,  thirties, 
and  forties. 

Table  128.  -  The  Age  Distribution  of  all  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Compared  with  the  Age  Distribution  of  Relief  Persons 
after  the  Removal  a/  of  those  Eligible  for  Assistance 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


DIRECT  FEDERAL 

THREE  OUTDOOR  UUEMPLO  YMEIJT  WORKS 

AGE  AGENCIES _ POOR  RELIEF _ RELIEF _ PROGRAM _ 

Total  Persons  Total  Persons  Total  Persons  Total  Persons 

Persons  after  Persons  after  Person;  after  Persons  after 
Removal  Removal  Removal  Removal 

of  of  of  of 

Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles 


Total  persons 


in  sample 

151,455 

128,366 

5,380 

1,989 

57,895 

46,372 

88,180 

80,005 

PER 

C  E  N 

T 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Jnder  10 

22.5 

22.3 

19.8 

15.3 

23.7 

23.0 

21.9 

22.1 

10  -  19 

24.9 

24.8 

18.8 

19.9 

25.0 

24.7 

25.2 

25.0 

20  -  29 

14.3 

15.9 

4.9 

8.1 

12.9 

14.6 

15.8 

16.8 

30  -  39 

11.8 

12.7 

7.7 

9.9 

11.7 

12.8 

12.2 

12.8 

40  -  49 

11.1 

12.0 

5.8 

10.1 

11.0 

12.2 

11.4 

11.9 

50  -  59 

8.1 

9.0 

7.7 

18.4 

7.8 

9.0 

8.3 

8.7 

□0  -  69 

5.0 

3.3 

17.0 

18.3 

5.4 

3.7 

4.0 

2.7 

70  and  over 

2.2 

- 

18.3 

- 

2.3 

- 

1.2 

- 

a/  Mothers  of  eligible  children  also  removed. 

b/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


The  transfer  of  the  entire  group  over  65  years  of  age  and  of  women 
separated  from  the  fathers  of  their  children,  would  have  left  a  caseload  in 
which  a  greater  percentage  of  both  men  and  women  would  be  either  married  or 
single  (See  Table  129).  Over  11  per  cent  of  all  males  15  years  of  age  and 
over  receiving  relief,  and  approximately  20  per  cent  of  all  adult  females 
were  widowed,  divorced,  or  separated.  Had  the  eligibles  under  the  Federal 
law  been  transferred  to  assistance  rolls,  the  proportions  of  the  remainder 
reporting  these  marital  conditions  would  have  been  decreased  to  approximately 
8  per  cent  of  the  males  and  10  per  cent  of  the  females  15  years  old  and  over. 
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Table  129.  -  The  Sex-Marital  Status  Distribution  of  All  Persons 
Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over  Receiving  Relief 
Compared  with  the  Sex-Marital  Status  Distribution  of  Relief  Persons 
Fifteen  Years  Old  and  Over,  after  the  Removal  a/  of  Those  Eligible  for 
Assistance  under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


SEX 

THREE 

AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF 

FEDERAL 

WORKS 

PROGRAM 

AND 

MARITAL 

STATUS 

Total  Persons 
Persons  after 
Removal 
of 

Eligibles 

Total 

Persons 

Persons 
;  after 

Removal 

of 

Eligible 

Total 

Persons 

s 

Persons 

after 

Removal 

of 

Eligibles 

Total 

Persons 

Persons 

after 

Removal 

of 

Eligibles 

Total  persons 
in  sample 
fifteen  years 
and  over 

97,248 

84,229 

3,623 

1,519 

36,178 

30,137 

57,447 

52,573 

Male 

50,148 

45,918 

1,425 

653 

17,809 

16,003 

30,914 

29,262 

Female 

47,100 

38,311 

2,191 

866 

18,369 

14,134 

26,533 

23,311 

Both  sexes 

PER  CENT  OF  PERSONS  FIFTEEN  YEARS  OLD  AND  OVER 

100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0  100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

33.6 

36.2 

24.1 

37.7 

32.5 

35.6 

34.8 

36.5 

Married 

52.0 

55.2 

35.6 

39.0 

48.8 

52.8 

55.1 

57.0 

Widowed 

8.6 

4.8 

31.6 

18.0 

10.5 

6.3 

6.0 

3.6 

Divorced 

0.8 

0.6 

1.1 

1.1 

1.0 

0.8 

0.6 

0.4 

Separated 

5.0 

3.2 

7.5 

4.2 

7.2 

4.5 

3.5 

2.5 

Males 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

40.0 

41.5 

32.2 

44.2 

38.9 

40.4 

41.0 

42.1 

Married 

50.5 

50.7 

43.7 

42.0 

49.6 

50.0 

51.4 

51.2 

Widowed 

5.2 

3.6 

18.8 

8.4 

6.0 

4.2 

4.1 

3.2 

Divorced 

0.7 

0.6 

1.2 

1.4 

0.9 

0.8 

0.5 

0.5 

Separated 

5.6 

3.6 

4.1 

4.0 

4.6 

4.6 

3.0 

3.0 

Females 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

Single 

26.7 

29.8 

18.9 

32.7 

26.3 

30.1 

27.6 

29.4 

Married 

53.6 

60.6 

30.4 

36.8 

48.0 

55.9 

59.4 

64.3 

Widowed 

12.3 

6.3 

39.9 

25.3 

14.8 

8.8 

8.2 

4.1 

Divorced 

0.8 

0.5 

1.0 

0.9 

1.1 

0.7 

0.7 

0.4 

Separated 

6.6 

2.8 

9.8 

4.3 

9.8 

4.5 

4.1 

1.8 

a/  Mothers  of  eligible  children  also  removed, 
t /  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 
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Transfer  of  eligibles  would  have  slightly  reduced  the  proportion  of 
women  in  the  population  receiving  relief.  Almost  49  per  cent  of  those  re¬ 
ceiving  unemployment  or  poor  relief  were  female,  as  compared  with  47  per 
cent  of  the  residual  population  after  eligibles  have  been  subtracted. 

Table  130.  -  Race-Sex  Distribution  of  all  Persons  Receiving  Relief 
Compared  with  the  Race-Sex  Distribution  of  Relief  Persons 
after  the  Removal  a/  of  Those  Eligible  for  Assistance 
under  the  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act, 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid 
May  31,  1936  b/ 


DIRECT  FEDERAL 

THREE  OUTDOOR  UNEMPLOYMENT  WORKS 

AGENCIES _ POOR  RELIEF _ RELIEF _ PROGRAM 

RACE  Total  Persons  Total  Persons  Total  Persons  Total  Persons 

AND  Persons  after  Persons  after  Persons  after  Persons  after 

SEX  Removal  Removal  Removal  Removal 

of  of  of  of 

Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles  Eligibles 

Total  persons 


in  sample 

151,455 

128,366 

5,380 

PER 

1,989 

C  E  N 

57,895 

T 

46,372 

88,180 

80,005 

Total 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

JThite 

Male 

45.2 

47.2 

40.8 

43.4 

43.1 

46.0 

46.8 

48.0 

Female 

42.5 

41.4 

52.8 

50.0 

41.9 

41.1 

42.2 

41.3 

Colored 

Male 

6.0 

5.9 

2.5 

1.6 

6.6 

6.1 

5.8 

5.9 

Female 

6.3 

5.5 

3.9 

3.0 

8.4 

6.8 

5.2 

4.e 

a/  Mothers  of  eligible  children  also  removed, 
b/  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  July  31,  1936. 


Finally,  the  proportion  of  negroes  would  also  have  been  lower  if 
those  eligible  for  Old  Age,  Blind,  or  Mothers  Assistance  had  been  receiving 
these  grants  rather  than  unemployment  relief  (See  Table  130). 
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APPENDIX  A 


METHODS  USED  IN  OBTAINING  SAMPLE  OF  RELIEF  CASES  FOR  STUDY 

The  discussion  and  tables  presented  are,  for  the  most  part,  based  on 
samples  chosen  at  random  from  the  records  of  the  three  major  agencies  con- 
cerned  with  providing  relief  to  those  in  need.  Because  of  differences  in 
procedure,  and  the  types  of  records  kept,  some  difficulty  was  experienced 
in  obtaining  samples  which  would  be  comparable. 

Sample  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases.  The  sample  of  active 
Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases  was  obtained  by  the  selection  of  every 
tenth  name  from  an  alphabetical  or  numerical  list  of  the  cases  of  each  re¬ 
lief  visitor.  Since  visitors'  caseloads  do  not  often  come  in  multiples  of 
ten,  this  plan  might  have  resulted  in  the  loss  of  a  considerable  number  of 
cases  if  only  the  tenth,  twentieth,  thirtieth,  etc.,  cases  had  been  taken. 
To  avoid  this,  the  last  name  on  the  visitor's  list  was  also  selected  and 
marked  with  an  "X".  After  scheduling  the  entire  sample,  the  "X"  cases  were 
arranged  separately  and  sampled  by  county,  a  sufficient  number  being  used 
to  account  for  approximately  10  per  cent  of  the  caseload. 

The  samples  were  taken  simultaneously  in  the  district  offices  of  the 
Relief  Administration  at  the  close  of  business  on  May  29,  1936.  An  offi¬ 
cial  memorandum  covered  the  procedure: 


COMMONWEALTH  OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 
Harrisburg 

MEMORANDUM 

May  26,  1936 

TO:  EXECUTIVE  DIRECTORS  -  R-4S6 

COUNTY  SUPERVISORS  -  S-2S5 
COUNTY  STATISTICIANS-  RS-37 

SUBJECT:  A  STUDY  OF  THE  RELIEF  CASELOAD  BEING  UNDERTAKEN  BY 
THE  GOVERNOR'S  COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  AND 
RELIEF,  SUPPLEMENT  TO  MEMORANDUM  #656,  DATED  3-27-36. 

The  sample  study  described  in  Memorandum  #6 56  will  be 
conducted  by  the  Governor's  Committee  to  cover  10%  of  the  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Administration  caseload  as  of  May  29,  1936. 

The  sampling  will  be  made  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  but  the  Governor's  Committee  will  prepare  the  sched¬ 
ules  and  do  any  interviewing  necessary  to  secure  data  not  in¬ 
cluded  on  Emergency  Relief  Administration  records  or  known  to 
members  of  the  relief  staff. 

The  sampling  will  be  made  as  follows: 

Lists  will  be  prepared  in  triplicate  in  the  district 
office  consisting  of  the  tenth  case  in  the  caseload  of  each 
Visitor  (taken  alphabetically)  as  of  May  29,  1936. 
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The  last  name  in  each  Visitor's  caseload  should  be 
included  in  the  sample  whether  or  not  it  is  the  10th,  20th, 

30th,  etc.  This  name  will  in  each  instance  be  marked  with  an 
"x"  prefixed  by  the  number  it  represents  -  as  for  example  5x. 

The  names  should  be  listed  by  name,  case  number, 
address,  political  sub-division  and  case  size. 

When  these  lists  are  completed,  they  should  be  turned 
over  to  the  Statistician  who  will  hold  them  until  called  for  by 
a  representative  of  the  Governor's  Committee.  Two  copies  of  the 
list  will  be  given  to  the  Governor's  Committee.  The  third  to  be 
retained  by  the  Statistician. 

The  cooperation  of  the  Local  Emergency  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  will  be  extended  to  the  representative  of  the  Governor's 
Committee  in  making  case  records  available  and  arranging  for  con¬ 
ference  with  Visitors  on  specific  cases  when  such  service  is  re¬ 
quested. 


Karl  de  Schweinitz 
Executive  Director 


Several  valuable  controls  were  available  w'hich  enabled  the  Public  As¬ 
sistance  Study  to  test  the  accuracy  of  the  sample,  and  it  is  believed  that  a 
representative  selection  was  obtained.  Table  A  gives  a  comparison,  by  county, 
Df  the  total  relief  cases,  total  relief  persons,  and  total  relief  expenditures 
for  the  week  ending  May  30,  1936,  with  the  cases  and  persons  in  the  sample  and 
the  tabulated  total  of  weekly  relief  authorizations  obtained  for  the  sampled 
cases. 
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Sample  of  Relief  Cases  Dependent  on  T7orks  Program  Security  Wages*  To 
be  uniform  with  the  sample  of  "active"  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  cases,  the 
Tforks  Program  sample  was  required  to  have  the  following  characteristics: 

1.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  of  "cases"  rather  than  persons. 

Insofar  as  possible,  no  family  should  have  more  op¬ 
portunity  of  appearing  than  any  other  family. 

2.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  of  "active"  oases.  The  certi¬ 
fied  worker  had  to  be  actually  working;  that  is, 
carried  on  project  rolls. 

3.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  taken  for  a  moment  in  time 
rather  than  a  sample  of  different  cases  or  persons 
active  at  some  time  or  other  during  a  period. 

4.  Since  the  ERA  sample  was  being  taken  on  May  29,  1936, 
the  Works  Program  sample  had  to  be  selected  as  close 
to  that  date  as  possible. 

5.  It  had  to  be  a  sample  of  all  relief  families  with 
workers  on  the  Program,  and  not  just  workers  on  projects 
operated  by  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

A  strict  adherence  to  these  points  necessitated  the  selection  of  a  file  for 
sampling  which  would  be  set  up  on  a  case  basis,  would  indicate  the  worker's 
status,  would  include  relief  workers  of  all  operating  agencies,  and  would  be 
as  free  as  possible  from  administrative  "lags"  due  to  the  filing  and  posting 
of  forms. 

The  policy  of  the  Works  Progress  Administration  was  to  assign  one 
■worker  from  each  case,  except  where  the  case  was  so  large  that  the  security 
v/ages  of  the  certified  worker  were  not  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
case.  Where  this  situation  existed,  youths  from  the  case  could  be  assigned 
(on  a  one-third  time  basis)  in  addition  to  the  regular  worker.  This  deviation 
from  the  general,  procedure  was  of  sufficient  importance  to  make  the  sampling 
of  files  of  "individual"  workers  a  source  of  bias,  and,  since  the  majority  of 
the  forms  in  use,  such  as  Records  of  Earnings,  Assignment  Slips,  Time  Sheets, 
etc.,  were  on  an  individual  basis,  the  choice  of  the  proper  file  for  sampling 
had  to  be  limited  to  the  FERA  form  144,  the  case  card,  or  the  "Certification 
of  Eligibility,"  Forms  FERA  600  (and  other  supplementary  forms  601,  602,  etc.) 

A  sample  taken  from  payrolls  or  timesheets  had  the  additional  disad¬ 
vantage  of  being  obtainable  only  with  considerable  labor.  It  would  have  been 
necessary,  before  sampling,  to  run  through  all  the  payrolls  and  time  sheets 
for  a  given  period,  and  to  select  only  the  workers  that  were  on  the  payrolls 
of  projects  on  the  sample  date.  The  staggering  of  payrolls  thus  would  have 
necessitated  the  examination  of  a  very  considerable  number  of  documents,  since 
to  obtain  a  sample  of  workers  on  May  29,  it  would  have  been  necessary  to  ex¬ 
amine  all  payrolls  for  periods  beginning  anywhere  from  May  14,  to  the  date 
desired.  If  large  numbers  of  persons  were  being  released  and  reassigned  dur¬ 
ing  the  period,  it  would  have  involved  running  through  their  names  more  than 
once.  Furthermore,  all  supplementary  payrolls  would  need  to  be  included,  an 
additional  handicap  that  would  have  made  it  necessary  to  wait  at  least  three 
weeks  to  be  certain  that  all  the  documents  needed  were  available. 

The  FERA  Form  144  was  thus  seleoted  and  the  following  instructions 
issued  to  the  supervisory  staff  of  the  Public  Assistance  Study: 
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"In  each  of  the  counties  it  will  he  necessary  to  obtain 
a  sample  of  all  families  working  on  "WPA,"  "FKA.,"  or  "Other 
Federal  Projects."  Yfe  plan  to  get  this  by  sampling  a  por¬ 
tion  of  the  "Working  File,"  of  the  FERA  Form  144' s.  These 
files  are  set  up  by  county  and  political  subdivision  and 
arranged  by  case  name  or  number.  In  most  cases  each  group 
of  cards  within  a  political  subdivision  is  subdivided  into 
two  sections.  One  section  contains  the  case  cards  of  all 
cases  in  which  at  least  one  employable  member  of  the  case 
is  actually  working  on  WPA  or  other  Federal  projects.  In 
the  other  section  are  contained  the  case  cards  of  all  cases 
in  which  one  member  is  awaiting  reassignment.  It  is  the 
first  section  only  in  which  we  are  interested  and  from  which 
the  sample  is  to  be  taken.  These  files  in  most  instances 
are  located  in  the  District  offices  of  the  Works  Progress 
Administration.  Letters  will  have  been  sent  to  the  District 
Directors  informing  them  of  your  visit  and  asking  them  to 
cooperate  with  you.  Since  it  largely  depends  on  their  will¬ 
ingness  to  permit  you  to  do  this  sampling,  it  is  extremely 
desirable  that  you  explain  the  purpose  of  the  study  and  the 
importance  of  obtaining  the  sample  uniformly  throughout  the 
state." 

A  comparison  of  county  totals  for  the  Federal  Works  Program  with  the 
Public  Assistance  sample  is  not  possible,  since  reports  by  districts  or 
counties  for  all  operating  agencies  are  on  the  basis  of  the  number  of  differ¬ 
ent  persons  employed  throughout  a  month  or  a  payroll  period.  The  number  work¬ 
ing  on  a  given  day  is  obtained  and  reported,  however,  for  the  State  as  a 
whole,  so  that  some  comparison  is  possible. 

Total  Relief  Workers  on  Works  Program  Payroll 


May  30,  1936  a/ .  230,694 

Public  Assistance  Sample  of  Yforks  Program 

Cases  .......  .  22,377 


a /  NEC  Form  209;  does  not  include  CCC  or  NYA. 

» 

The  sample  was,  therefore,  somewhat  smaller  than  the  desired  10  per 
cent  (9.7  per  cent),  a  difference  due  in  part  to  the  "lag"  in  the  files.  A 
larger  number  of  cases  were  sampled  than  the  22,377  indicated,  but  some  were 
discarded  after  investigation  because  the  schedules  themselves  indicated  that 
the  workers  had  not  been  employed  on  projects  when  the  sample  was  taken. 

Transfers  from  direct  relief  to  the  Works  Program  require  three  weeks 
to  become  fully  effective.  An  assigned  worker  is  kept  on  direct  relief  rolls 
for  that  period  to  enable  him  to  accumulate  earnings  enough  to  support  his 
family.  There  is,  thus,  an  overlapping  of  the  direct  and  work  relief  case¬ 
loads  which,  during  the  early  part  of  the  Yforks  Program,  was  large.  On  the 
sampling  date,  however,  assignments  had  decreased  to  a  poiuc  where  the  pos¬ 
sible  duplication  was  so  small  that  it  could  be  neglected  in  the  considera¬ 
tion  of  the  totals. 

Sample  of  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Cases.  In  dealing  with  the  Vforks  Pro¬ 
gress  Administration  and  the  State  Emerg"ency  Relief  Administration,  it  was 
possible  to  depend  on  uniformity  of  files  and  definition  throughout  the  State. 
The  Poor  Districts,  however,  presented  a  distinctly  different  problem.  No 
standard  system  of  filing  existed,  and,  in  a  few  districts,  there  were  no 
files  of  any  sort  which  were  suitable  for  sampling.  Furthermore,  there  were 
425  districts,  some  county-wide,  some  comprising  a  township  or  the  section 
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of  a  city,  some  evon  extending  across  county  borders.  Uo  reliable  sample 
was  possible  unless  a  certain  amount  of  uniformity  was  first  introduced  into 
the  records  sampled.  This  was  accomplished  by  the  creation  of  3  x  5  alpha¬ 
betical  card  files  or  lists  of  active  cases  ^or  counties  where  the  township 
or  borough  system  was  in  existence,  and  the  checking  off  of  inactive  cases 
in  counties  where  there  were  central  files  which  included  all  cases  "known" 
to  the  directors  or  overseers  in  charge.  Wien  the  desired  degree  of  uni¬ 
formity  existed,  these  county  lists  or  cards  were  sampled  by  the  selection 
of  every  tenth  case,  the  procedure  followed  being  similar  to  that  used  with 
the  other  two  agencies.  Samples  of  almshouse  cases,  and  complete  lists  of 
foster  children  under  the  supervision  of  the  district,  were  prepared  at  the 
same  time. 

Since  definition  of  the  "case"  tended  to  vary  somewhat  from  district 
to  district,  the  following  units  were  used: 

"The  family  or  the  unattached  adult  living  either  in 
his  own  home  or  boarded  in  a  foster  home  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  the  unit  in  the  study  of  outdoor  relief  cases. 

The  individual  Inmate  of  the  almshouse  is  to  be  the 
unit  in  the  study  of almshouse  cases.  The  individual 
child  residing  in  a  foster  home  will  be  the  unit  in 
the  study  of  the  care  of  foster  children. 

An  active  case  is  one  receiving  one  of  the  above 
forms  of  assistance  from  the  Poor  District  on  a  given 
date. 

Foster  care  refers  to  care  away  from  the  individual's 
own  home,  either  in  a  foster  home  or  an  institution. 

A  foster  home  is  a  private  family  home  where  child 
or  adult  receives  care  and  lodging." 


Unfortunately,  it  was  not  possible  to  sample  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  as  of 
the  same  date  used  for  the  other  two  caseloads.  A  certain  amount  of  error 
was,  therefore,  introduced,  which,  however,  was  not  large.  In  407  districts, 
where  figures  we re  obtainable  for  both  May  31,  1936  and  July  31,  1936,  there 
had  been  a  2.3  per  cent  decrease  in  the  caseloads,  and,  while  this  is  not 
conclusive  evidence  that  turnover  had  not  changed  the  composition,  an  exam¬ 
ination  of  the  date  of  last  opening  showed  that  187  cases  out  of  the  2,505 
Outdoor  Poor  Relief  cases  sampled  (7.5  per  cent)  had  been  opened  between  the 
two  dates.  In  the  tables  appearing  in  the  text,  when  it  was  believed  that 
this  time  difference  would  have  a  marked  effect  on  the  characteristic  under 
discussion,  no  totals  for  the  three  agencies  are  presented. 
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Table  A.  -  Total  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases, 

Persons  and  Expenditures  for  Relief  Grants, 

Compared  with  Relief  Cases  and  Persons  in  the  Public  Assistance  Sample, 
and  the  Total  of  Weekly  Relief  Authorization  Reported  for  Them; 

by  Counties 


TOTAL  DIRECT  RELIEF  CASES,  RELIEF  CASES,  PERSONS,  and  TOTAL 
PERSONS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  WEEKLY  RELIEF  AUTHORIZATIONS 

REPORTED  FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SAMPLE 


COUNTY 

May  30, 

1936 

Cases 

on 

Relief 

Rolls 

Persons 

on 

Relief 

Rolls 

Expenditures 

for 

Relief 

Grants* 

Relief 

Cases 

in 

Sample 

Relief 

Persons 

in 

Sample 

Total  of 
Weekly  Relief 
Authorizations 

Total 

174,209 

582,079 

$1,248,305.11 

17,221 

57,895 

$127,621 

Adams 

256 

1,256 

1,406.28 

26 

128 

175 

Allegheny 

29,109 

96,565 

225,683.08 

2,908 

9,145 

22,100 

Armstrong 

890 

3,474 

5,570.77 

87 

352 

629 

Beaver 

1,791 

5,947 

11,926.64 

172 

556 

1,110 

Bedford 

331 

1,446 

1,857.08 

35 

177 

246 

Berks 

2,731 

8,482 

18,127.01 

272 

784 

1,659 

Blair 

1,413 

5,420 

9,320.96 

141 

577 

1,011 

Bradford 

217 

920 

1,407.11 

21 

112 

137 

Bucks 

585 

2,129 

3,103.95 

58 

226 

392 

Butler 

870 

3,356 

5,240.50 

87 

373 

636 

Cambria 

2,781 

10,777 

18,442.95 

295 

1,194 

1,958 

Cameron 

20 

75 

163.26 

2 

9 

16 

Carbon 

491 

2,148 

2,534.08 

46 

214 

399 

Centre 

453 

1,783 

3,839.18 

45 

183 

274 

Chester 

731 

2,751 

4,172.17 

73 

290 

334 

Clarion 

233 

952 

1,174.07 

24 

77 

136 

Clearfield 

1,875 

7,922 

12,164.66 

188 

775 

1,254 

Clinton 

225 

854 

1,115.76 

21 

78 

126 

Columbia 

453 

1,824 

2,630.55 

46 

157 

283 

Crawford 

1,225 

4,444 

6,257.30 

121 

441 

651 

Cumberland 

460 

1,760 

3,043.59 

46 

157 

251 

Dauphin 

2,086 

7,141 

11,443.84 

209 

745 

1,313 

Delaware 

875 

3,246 

6,497.24 

88 

374 

672 

Elk 

184 

682 

1,401.73 

18 

71 

105 

Erie 

3,687 

10,848 

20,035.95 

351 

1,118 

2,324 

Fayette 

4,519 

15,481 

26,085.73 

461 

1,528 

2,991 

Forest 

61 

257 

298.10 

7 

28 

45 

Franklin 

461 

1,871 

3,126.46 

46 

157 

243 

Fulton 

108 

477 

392.23 

11 

43 

NA** 

Greene 

584 

2,149 

3,839.36 

58 

205 

338 

*  Excludes  expenditures  for  administration,  commodity  distribution  and 

special  programs. 

**  Not  Available. 
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Table  A.  -  Total  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Cases, 

Persons  and  Expenditures  for  Relief  Grants, 

Compared  with  Relief  Cases  and  Persons  in  the  Public  Assistance  Sample, 
and  the  Total  of  Weekly  Relief  Authorization  Reported  for  Them; 
by  Counties  (Continued) 


COUNTY 

TOTAL  DIRECT  RELIEF  CASES, 
PERSONS  AND  EXPENDITURES 
REPORTED  FOR  WEEK  ENDING 

May  30,  1936 

RELIEF  CASES,  PERSONS,  and  TOTAL 
OF  WEEKLY  RELIEF  AUTHORIZATIONS 
FOR  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SAMPLE 

Cases 

on 

Relief 

Rolls 

Persons 

on 

Relief 

Rolls 

Expenditures 

for 

Relief 

Grants* 

Relief 

Cases 

in 

Sample 

Relief 

Persons  Total  of 

in  Weekly  Relief 

Sample  Authorizations 

Huntingdon 

310 

1,177 

$1,421.32 

32 

131 

$218 

Indiana 

1,020 

4,118 

6,733.85 

102 

406 

680 

Jefferson 

905 

3,884 

6,938.41 

80 

346 

585 

Juniata 

134 

583 

1,466.01 

13 

59 

98 

Lackawanna 

9,127 

32,295 

55,379.10 

865 

3,091 

6,124 

Lancaster 

1,877 

5,956 

9,649.21 

182 

633 

1,234 

Lawrence 

1,916 

6,180 

13,370.81 

192 

636 

1,408 

Lebanon 

439 

1,774 

3,162.44 

44 

184 

318 

Lehigh 

3,275 

12,377 

18,597.86 

328 

1,279 

2,530 

Luzerne 

11,020 

45,338 

87,745.00 

1,102 

4,680 

10,265 

Lycoming 

1,161 

3,924 

7,149.76 

116 

364 

661 

McKean 

447 

1,597 

2,355.66 

45 

176 

308 

Mercer 

1,259 

4,278 

9,977.32 

126 

387 

785 

Mifflin 

823 

3,484 

6,459.43 

83 

363 

593 

Monroe 

286 

1,135 

2,044.60 

28 

108 

198 

Montgomery 

743 

3,144 

4,498.98 

74 

327 

515 

Montour 

131 

453 

686.31 

13 

40 

78 

Northampton 

1,957 

7,246 

11,758.50 

196 

775 

1,467 

Horthumber land3 , 008 

11,519 

20,098.30 

302 

1,155 

2,128 

Perry 

105 

455 

438.91 

11 

53 

82 

Philadelphia 

58,843 

169,721 

460,304.88 

5,745 

16,802 

45,404 

Pike 

50 

185 

394.69 

5 

25 

47 

Potter 

169 

678 

958.47 

17 

61 

77 

Schuylkill 

4,273 

13,768 

33,802.28 

428 

1,394 

2,876 

Snyder 

227 

856 

1,053.66 

23 

73 

129 

Somerset 

1,461 

6,138 

9,332.99 

153 

692 

1,036 

Sullivan 

52 

240 

510.45 

5 

11 

27 

Susquehanna 

398 

1,577 

2,566.29 

40 

145 

298 

Tioga 

240 

896 

1,063.20 

23 

75 

121 

Union 

133 

553 

605.22 

14 

57 

83 

Venango 

836 

3,140 

6,513.74 

84 

333 

587 

Warren 

282 

1,191 

1,654.00 

28 

123 

196 

Washington 

2,319 

7,246 

12,115.85 

233 

716 

1,330 

Wayne 

394 

1,517 

4,285.66 

36 

157 

276 

Westmoreland 

3,351 

12,148 

20,718.95 

336 

1,241 

°,240 

’Wyoming 

147 

579 

745.36 

15 

63 

95 

York 

1,386 

4,292 

9,417.05 

139 

461 

716 

*  Excludes  expenditures  for  administration,  commodity  distribution  and 


special  programs. 
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Table  B.  -  Total  Outdoor  Poor  P.elief  Cases 
and  Outdoor  Foor  Relief  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample; 

by  County 
July  31,  1S36 


COUNTY 

Total 

Cases 

Cases  in 

Public 

Assistance 

Sample 

COUNTY 

Total 

Cases 

Cases  in 
Public 
Assistance 
Sample 

Total 

26,373 

2,505 

Lackawanna  b/ 

1,469 

133 

Lancaster 

169 

19 

Adams 

111 

12 

Lawrence 

483 

48 

Allegheny 

2,421 

242 

Lebanon 

400 

40 

Armstrong 

156 

16 

Lehigh 

740 

72 

Beaver 

401 

41 

Luzerne 

1,267 

123 

Bedford 

223 

22 

Lycoming 

451 

43 

Berks 

1,240 

125 

McKean 

391 

36 

Elair 

601 

59 

Mercer 

809 

79 

Bradford 

316 

33 

Mifflin 

109 

12 

Bucks 

20 

3 

Monroe 

176 

17 

Butler 

419 

42 

Montgomery 

596 

54 

Cambria 

238 

24 

Montour 

47 

5 

Cameron 

49 

5 

Northampton 

873 

87 

Carbon  a/ 

411 

39 

Northumberland 

973  c/ 

34 

Centre 

219 

21 

Perry 

35  J 

4 

Chester 

105 

11 

Philadelphia 

357 

33 

Clarion 

53 

6 

Pike 

38 

4 

Clearfield 

642 

65 

Potter 

89 

9 

Clinton 

241 

25 

Schuylkill 

904 

84 

Columbia 

315 

30 

Snyder 

61 

8 

Crawford 

338 

34 

Somerset 

253 

25 

Cumberland 

190 

19 

Sullivan 

60 

6 

Dauphin 

520 

50 

Susquehanna 

116 

10 

Delaware 

1,090 

108 

Tioga 

56 

5 

Elk 

120 

12 

Union 

94 

10 

Erie 

597 

57 

Venango 

193 

20 

Fayette 

no 

12 

Warren 

249 

25 

Forest 

27 

3 

Washington 

754 

76 

Franklin 

788 

63 

Wayne 

94 

10 

Fulton 

12 

2 

Westmoreland 

606  c/ 

54 

Greene 

122 

13 

Wyoming 

143  U 

15 

Huntingdon 

118 

10 

York 

600 

53 

Indiana 

210 

20 

Jefferson 

226 

23 

Juniata 

49 

5 

a/  Includes  330  cases  in  Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District  which  extends  into 


Luzerne  County. 

b/  Includes  204  cases  in  Pittston-Jenkins  Poor  District  which  extends  into 


Luzerne  County. 


c/  Estimated. 
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Table  C.  -  Total  Persons  in  Almshouses 
and  Almshouse  Inmates  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample; 

by  County 
July  31,  1936 


COUNTY 

Total 

Cases 

Cases  in 
Public 
Assistance 
Sample 

COUNTY 

Total 

Cases 

Cases  in 
Public 
Assistance 
Sample 

Total 

12,830 

1,181 

Lackawanna  b/ 

504 

52 

Lancaster 

210 

21 

Adams 

90 

8 

Lawrence 

125 

13 

Allegheny 

1,878 

189 

Lebanon 

180 

18 

Armstrong 

77 

8 

Lehigh 

310 

31 

Beaver 

203 

21 

Luzerne 

478 

48 

Bedford 

65 

7 

Lycoming 

86 

9 

Berks 

320 

32 

McKean 

96 

10 

Blair 

156 

16 

Mercer 

119 

12 

Bradford 

121 

13 

Mifflin 

78 

9 

Bucks 

158 

16 

Monroe 

70 

7 

Butler 

140 

14 

Montgomery 

207 

21 

Cambria 

288 

29 

Montour 

16 

2 

Cameron* 

- 

- 

Northampton 

405 

21 

Carbon  a/ 

368 

39 

Northumberland 

74 

9 

Centre 

19 

2 

Perry 

36 

4 

Chester 

141 

15 

Philadelphia 

1,377 

138 

Clarion 

54 

6 

Pike* 

“ 

Clearfield 

145 

15 

Potter 

67 

7 

Clinton 

15 

2 

Schuylkill 

520 

50 

Columbia 

32 

4 

Snyder* 

- 

- 

Crawford 

110 

11 

Somerset 

116 

12 

Cumberland 

96 

10 

Sullivan* 

- 

Dauphin 

290 

29 

Susquehanna 

29 

3 

Delaware 

256 

26 

Tioga 

99 

8 

Elk 

98 

10 

Union* 

“ 

Erie 

270 

27 

Venango 

70 

7 

Fayette 

316 

0 

Warren 

144 

15 

Forest 

17 

2 

Washington  c/ 

452 

0 

Franklin 

212 

22 

Wayne 

10 

1 

Fulton* 

- 

- 

Yfestmoreland  d/ 

448 

0 

Greene 

77 

9 

Wyoming* 

- 

- 

Huntingdon 

0 

0 

York 

224 

24 

Indiana 

140 

14 

Jefferson 

125 

13 

Juniata* 

*” 

" 

*  There  are  no  Almshouses  in  these  counties, 

a/  Includes  366  cases  in  Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District  which  extends  into 


Luzerne  County, 

b/  Includes  103  cases  in  Pittston-Jenlcins  Poor  District  which  extends  into 
—  Luzerne  County, 

2/  Information  was  refused.  Figure  used  was  obtained  from  Directors  of  the 
Poor  report  of  December  31,  1936, 

_d/  Information  was  refused.  Figure  used  was  obtained  from  Department  of 
Welfare.  Report  of  July  31,  1936. 
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1,888  934  954  31  9  23  716  336  380  1,141  590  551 

1,608  846  762  22  7  15  661  329  332  925  510  415 

1,912  959  953  47  17  30  733  363  370  1,132  579  553 

1,716  870  846  26  7  19  676  326  350  1,014  537  477 

1,590  842  748  35  11  24  600  304  296  955  527  428 


1,638  936  703  30  10  20  686  339  247  1,022  686  436 

1,266  667  608  31  10  21  461  236  216  763  412  371 

1,423  804  619  49  26  23  620  277  243  864  601  363 

1,328  769  669  36  14  21  506  292  213  786  463  326 

1,251  710  641  37  13  24  465  260  206  749  437  312 
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Table  II.  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
Fifteen  Years  old  and  over; 

by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  and  Marital  Status 


SEX  AND 

MARITAL  STATUS 

Three  Agenoies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  ’Tories  Program 

Both  Sexes  fifteen 

years  old  and  over 

97,248 

3,623 

36,178 

57.447 

Single 

32,639 

874 

11,731 

20,004 

'Carried 

50,589 

1,291 

17,648 

31,650 

'Widowed 

8,385 

1,145 

3,792 

3,448 

Divorced 

739 

40 

360 

339 

Separated 

4,896 

273 

2,C17 

2,006 

Males  fifteen  years 

old  and  over 

50,148 

1,425 

17,809 

30,914 

Single 

20,071 

459 

6,937 

12,675 

Married 

25,342 

623 

8,835 

15,884 

Widowed 

2,610 

268 

1,057 

1,275 

Divorced 

331 

17 

157 

157 

Separated 

1,794 

58 

813 

923 

Females  fifteen 

years  old  and  over 

47,100 

2,198 

18,369 

26,533 

Single 

12,568 

415 

4,824 

7,329 

Married 

25,247 

668 

8,813 

15,736 

Widowed 

5,775 

877 

2,725 

2,173 

Divorced 

408 

23 

203 

182 

Separated 

3,102 

215 

1,804 

1,083 

Table  III.  - 

Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public 

Assistance  Sample; 

by  Agency  Providing  Aid 

,  and  by  Sex, 

and  Nativity 

SEX 

AND 

NATIVITY 

Three  Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor 

Relief  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  Works 

Program 

Both  Sexes 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

Native  Born 

135,657 

4,629 

51,157 

79,871 

Foreign  Born 

15,798 

751 

6,738 

8,309 

Males 

77,484 

2,327 

28,796 

46,361 

Native  Born 

68,854 

1,993 

25,127 

41,734 

Foreign  Bora 

8,630 

334 

3,659 

4,627 

Females 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,819 

Native  Bora 

66,803 

2,636 

26,030 

38,137 

Foreign  Born 

7,138 

417 

3,069 

3,682 

Table  IV.  - 

Persons  in  Pennsylvania 

Public  Assistance  Sample; 

by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and 

by  Sex,  and  Race 

SEX 

AND 

RACE 

Three  Agenoies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

'  Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  Works  Program 

Both  Sexes 

151,455 

5,380 

57,895 

88,180 

White 

132,728 

5,034 

49,178 

79,516 

Negro 

13,573 

336 

8,666 

9,576 

Others 

149 

10 

51 

88 

ilales 

77,404 

2,327 

28,796 

4C.361 

White 

68,418 

2,193 

24,936 

41,209 

Negro 

8,969 

130 

3,328 

5,011 

Others 

97 

4 

32 

61 

Females 

73,971 

3,053 

29,099 

41,819 

White 

64,310 

2,841 

24,242 

37,227 

Negro 

9,609 

206 

4,838 

4,565 

Others 

52 

6 

19 

27 
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Table  V.  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  Race  and  Age  Class 


RACE  AND  THREE  AGENCIES  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  FEDERAL  TORES  FROGRAli 

AGE  CLASS  3oth  Both  Both  Both 

sexes  Male  Female  sexes  Male  Female  sexes  Male  Female  sexes  Male  Female 


All  white 


persons 

132,728 

68,418 

64,310 

5,034 

2,193 

2,841 

49,178 

24,936 

24,242 

78,516 

41,289 

37,227 

Under- 5 

13,825 

7,051 

6,774 

372 

190 

174 

5,389 

2,741 

2,648 

8,064 

4,112 

3,952 

5-9 

16,104 

8,173 

7,931 

603 

307 

296 

6,162 

3,163 

2,999 

9,339 

4,703 

4,S36 

10-14 

18,113 

9,020 

9,093 

643 

330 

313 

7,000 

3,476 

3,524 

10,470 

5,214 

5,256 

16-19 

15,882 

8,161 

7,721 

306 

141 

165 

5,676 

2,813 

2,863 

9,900 

5,207 

4,693 

20-24 

10,818 

5,665 

5,153 

108 

39 

69 

3,512 

1,569 

1,843 

7,198 

3,957 

3,241 

25-29 

7,881 

4,041 

3,840 

130 

32 

98 

2,S96 

1,293 

1,403 

5,055 

2,716 

2,339 

30-34 

7,022 

3,476 

3,546 

184 

44 

140 

2,584 

1,231 

1,353 

4,254 

2,201 

2,053 

35-39 

7,675 

3,747 

3,928 

200 

51 

149 

2,819 

1,286 

1,533 

4,556 

2,410 

2,246 

40-44 

7,385 

3,766 

3,619 

151 

48 

103 

2,818 

1,434 

1,384 

4,416 

2,284 

2,132 

45-49 

7,035 

3,712 

3,323 

143 

48 

95 

2,560 

1,36C 

1,194 

4,332 

2,298 

2,034 

50-54 

6,133 

3,466 

2,667 

176 

72 

104 

2,207 

1,255 

952 

3,750 

2,139 

1,611 

55-59 

4,769 

2,588 

2,081 

213 

77 

136 

1,735 

997 

738 

2,821 

1,614 

1,207 

60-64 

3,942 

2,181 

1,761 

356 

125 

231 

1,582 

878 

704 

2,004 

1,178 

826 

65-69 

3,003 

1,710 

1,293 

512 

214 

298 

1,235 

719 

516 

1,256 

777 

479 

70-74 

1,788 

946 

842 

505 

254 

251 

751 

401 

350 

532 

291 

241 

75-79 

825 

399 

426 

264 

142 

122 

295 

145 

150 

266 

112 

154 

80-34 

331 

131 

200 

103 

44 

59 

95 

44 

51 

133 

43 

90 

85-39 

90  and 

132 

55 

77 

54 

22 

32 

34 

12 

22 

44 

21 

23 

over 

23 

8 

15 

6 

3 

3 

9 

2 

7 

8 

3 

5 

Unknovm 

42 

22 

20 

5 

2 

3 

19 

11 

8 

18 

9 

9 

All  colored 

persons 

18,727 

9,066 

9,661 

346 

134 

212 

8,717 

3,860 

4,857 

9,664 

5,072 

4,592 

Under- 5 

1,951 

960 

991 

39 

17 

22 

1,009 

502 

507 

903 

441 

462 

5-9 

2,189 

1,104 

1,035 

52 

27 

25 

1,155 

589 

566 

982 

488 

494 

10-14 

2,025 

1,028 

997 

46 

25 

25 

1,002 

516 

486 

975 

489 

486 

15-19 

1,688 

776 

912 

15 

5 

10 

807 

365 

442 

866 

406 

460 

20-24 

1,387 

610 

777 

4 

1 

3 

586 

213 

373 

797 

396 

401 

25-29 

1,550 

642 

908 

21 

3 

18 

683 

220 

463 

846 

419 

427 

30-34 

1,431 

637 

794 

13 

2 

11 

643 

241 

402 

775 

394 

381 

35-39 

1,791 

865 

926 

18 

3 

15 

727 

287 

440 

1,046 

575 

471 

40-44 

1,329 

685 

644 

10 

2 

8 

568 

224 

344 

751 

459 

292 

45-49 

1,040 

530 

510 

6 

1 

5 

442 

190 

252 

592 

339 

253 

50-54 

772 

409 

363 

6 

1 

c 

320 

148 

172 

446 

260 

186 

55-59 

582 

302 

280 

18 

7 

11 

271 

117 

154 

293 

178 

115 

60-64 

404 

217 

187 

16 

6 

12 

191 

94 

97 

195 

117 

78 

65-69 

272 

142 

130 

27 

8 

19 

139 

66 

73 

106 

68 

38 

70-74 

175 

89 

86 

31 

16 

15 

99 

53 

46 

45 

20 

25 

75-79 

51 

27 

24 

12 

6 

6 

29 

16 

13 

10 

5 

5 

80-64 

15 

9 

6 

4 

4 

. 

8 

3 

5 

3 

2 

1 

85-69 

90  and 

14 

5 

9 

3 

2 

1 

7 

3 

4 

4 

4 

over 

2 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

2 

_ 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Unlaiorm 

59 

29 

30 

1 

" 

1 

29 

13 

16 

29 

16 

13 

Table  VI.  - 

Persons  in  Pennsylvania 

Public 

Assistance  Sample 

Fifteen 

Years 

old  and 

over  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 

and  by  Race  and  Marital  Status 


RACE  AND  THREE  AGENCIES  OUTDOOR  POOP.  RELIEF  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  FEDERAL  TORES  FRO  GRAM 

MARITAL  loth  Both  Both  Both 


STATUS 

sexes 

Malo 

Female 

sexos 

Male 

Female 

sexos 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

T/hite  persons 

15  years  an<’ 

over 

84,60C 

44,174 

40,512 

3,416 

1,358 

2,058 

30,627 

15,556 

15,071 

50,643 

27,260 

23,383 

Single 

29,232 

18,051 

11,181 

830 

439 

391 

10,251 

6,126 

4,125 

18,151 

11,486 

6,665 

Married 

44,778 

22,409 

22,369 

1,237 

596 

641 

15,638 

7,825 

7,813 

27,903 

13,988 

13,915 

V/'idorred 

6,862 

2,220 

4,642 

1,074 

253 

821 

2,877 

894 

1,983 

2,911 

1,073 

1,838 

Divorced 

666 

306 

360 

39 

17 

22 

318 

150 

168 

309 

139 

170 

Separatee 

3,146 

1,168 

1,960 

236 

53 

183 

1,543 

561 

982 

1,369 

574 

795 

Colored  pers 

or.s 

15  years  and 

over 

12,562 

5,974 

6,588 

207 

67 

140 

5,551 

2,253 

3,29e 

G,804 

3,654 

3,150 

Single 

3,407 

2,020 

1,387 

44 

20 

24 

1,510 

811 

699 

1,853 

1,189 

664 

Married 

5,811 

2,933 

2,878 

54 

27 

27 

2,010 

1,010 

1,000 

3,747 

1,89C 

1,851 

YTidov/ea 

1,523 

390 

1,133 

71 

15 

56 

915 

173 

742 

537 

202 

335 

Divorced 

73 

25 

46 

1 

- 

1 

42 

7 

35 

30 

18 

12 

Separated 

1,748 

606 

1,142 

37 

5 

32 

1,074 

252 

822 

637 

349 

288 
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Table  VII*  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
by  Agenoy  Providing  Aid  and  by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case 


NUMBER  OF 
PERSONS  IN 


CASE 

Three  Agencies 

Outdoor  Poor  Relief 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief 

Federal  Works 

Total 

42*103 

2,505 

17,221 

22,377 

One  poraon 

9,602 

1,295 

4,946 

3,361 

Two  parsons 

7*626 

583 

3,170 

3,873 

Three  persons 

6,640 

209 

2,448 

3,983 

Four  persons 

5,569 

156 

1,965 

3,438 

Five  persons 

4,237 

106 

1,544 

2,587 

Six  persons 

2,988 

55 

1,094 

1,839 

Seven  persons 

2,089 

52 

753 

1,284 

Eight  persons 

1,449 

26 

553 

870 

Nine  persons 

872 

9 

348 

515 

Ten  persons 

533 

7 

224 

302 

Over  ten  persons 

508 

7 

176 

325 

Table  VIII*  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample, 
by  Number  of  Children  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Age  and 


by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case 

for  Each 

of  the  Throe 

Agencies 

Studied 

NUMBER  OF 

PERSONS  IN 

Total 

No 

Ono 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six 

Over  Six 

CASE 

Cases 

Children 

Child 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

Children 

0  U  T  D  0  0 

R  POO 

R 

R  S  L  I  E 

F 

Total 

2,505 

1,847 

182 

143 

142 

76 

52 

37 

21 

One  person 

1,295 

1,292 

3 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

583 

485 

95 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

209 

57 

65 

85 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

156 

11 

12 

46 

86 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

106 

1 

2 

11 

44 

47 

1 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

55 

- 

4 

2 

7 

16 

26 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

52 

1 

1 

1 

3 

9 

20 

17 

- 

Eight  persons 

26 

- 

- 

- 

- 

3 

3 

14 

6 

Nine  persons 

9 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

6 

2 

Ten  persons 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

6 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7 

D  I 

RECT  UNEMPL 

0 

Y  W  E  K  T 

R  E  L  I  E 

F 

Total 

17,221 

8,628 

2,725 

2,031 

1,518 

956 

642 

371 

350 

Ono  person 

4,946 

4,945 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,170 

2,601 

569 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

2,448 

694 

1,415 

339 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

1,965 

274 

426 

1,082 

133 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

1,544 

85 

191 

328 

841 

99 

- 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

1,094 

21 

80 

167 

264 

520 

42 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

753 

7 

29 

83 

143 

157 

317 

12 

- 

Eight  persons 

553 

1 

11 

20 

54 

108 

138 

213 

8 

Nine  persons 

348 

- 

2 

8 

20 

43 

83 

72 

115 

Ten  persons 

224 

- 

- 

1 

7 

18 

45 

50 

103 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

- 

1 

3 

1 

6 

17 

24 

124 

F  E  D  3  R  A 

L  W  0  R 

K 

S  PROG 

RAM 

Total 

22,377 

9,441 

4,327 

3,330 

2,203 

1,406 

823 

467 

330 

One  person 

3,361 

3,361 

_ 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

Two  persons 

3,873 

3,564 

309 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Threo  persons 

3,983 

1,422 

2,380 

181 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

3,438 

689 

786 

1,886 

77 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

2,587 

284 

483 

579 

1,211 

30 

- 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

1,839 

91 

226 

374 

371 

766 

11 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

25 

107 

200 

290 

243 

406 

8 

- 

Eight  persons 

870 

2 

22 

78 

158 

203 

176 

231 

- 

Nine  persons 

515 

3 

9 

23 

61 

101 

114 

103 

101 

Ten  persons 

302 

- 

1 

7 

28 

37 

79 

65 

85 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

- 

4 

2 

7 

21 

37 

60 

194 

170- 


Table  IX.  -  Cases  In  Pennsylvania  Publio  Assistance  Sample 
by  Humber  of  Persons  Sixty- five  Years  old  and  over 


and  by  Number  of 

Persons 

in  Case,  for 

Eaoh  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 

NUMBER  OF 

C  A  S  fc  6 

i'B'S'L'B'b  1  V  G 

PERSONS  IN 

Total 

no  aged 

&ne  aged 

Two  or  more 

CASE 

Cases 

persons 

person 

aged  persons 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

Total 

2,505 

1,236 

1,023 

246 

One  person 

1,295 

472 

823 

. 

Two  persons 

583 

217 

144 

222 

Three  persons 

209 

156 

32 

21 

Four  persons 

156 

130 

15 

3 

Five  persons 

106 

103 

3 

- 

Six  persons 

55 

52 

3 

- 

Seven  persons 

52 

50 

2 

- 

Eight  persons 

26 

25 

1 

- 

Nine  persons 

9 

9 

- 

- 

Ten  persons 

7 

7 

- 

- 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

7 

- 

- 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

14,936 

1,872 

413 

One  person 

4,946 

4,132 

814 

. 

Two  persons 

3,170 

2,447 

456 

267 

Three  persons 

2,448 

2,149 

214 

85 

Four  persons 

1,955 

1,800 

137 

28 

Five  persons 

1,544 

1,429 

96 

19 

Six  persons 

1,094 

1,028 

58 

8 

Seven  persons 

763 

718 

32 

3 

Eight  persons 

553 

523 

29 

1 

Nine  persons 

348 

332 

16 

- 

Ten  persons 

224 

214 

8 

2 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

164 

12 

“ 

FEDERAL  ’.70RKS  PROGRAM 

Total 

22,377 

20,317 

1,708 

352 

One  person 

3,361 

3,192 

169 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,873 

3,270 

491 

112 

Three  persons 

3,983 

3,541 

325 

117 

Four  persons 

3,438 

3,139 

247 

52 

Five  persons 

2,587 

2,368 

195 

24 

Six  persons 

1,839 

1,723 

100 

16 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

1,197 

72 

15 

Eight  persons 

870 

827 

39 

4 

Nine  persons 

515 

486 

25 

4 

Ten  persons 

302 

279 

21 

2 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

295 

24 

6 

Table  X. 

-  Cases 

in  Pennsylvania  Publio  Assistance  Sample 

by  Number  of  Persons  Sixteen  to  Sixty-four  Years  of  Age  and 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case  for  Each  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 
HjiBEROF  11  --  *  CASES  I  Nc'l  DD  I  N  G 

PERSONS  IN  Total  Ho  persons  One  person  Two  persons  Three  persons  Four  persons  Five  or  more  persons 

CASS_ oases  16-64_ 16-64_ 16-64_ 16-64_ 16-64_ 16-64 


OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 


Total 

2,505 

1,065 

1,001 

348 

67 

16 

8 

One  person 

1,295 

826 

469 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

583 

231 

227 

125 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

209 

6 

112 

73 

18 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

156 

1 

92 

47 

11 

5 

- 

Five  persons 

106 

1 

48 

46 

8 

2 

1 

Six  persons 

55 

- 

27 

15 

8 

2 

3 

Seven  persons 

52 

- 

18 

21 

8 

3 

2 

Eight  persons 

26 

- 

7 

13 

3 

3 

- 

Nine  persons 

9 

- 

1 

1 

6 

1 

- 

Ten  persons 

7 

- 

- 

5 

1 

- 

1 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

- 

- 

2 

4 

_ 

1 

DIRECT 

UTOfPLOYI.TENT  RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

1,113 

6,008 

6,677 

1,903 

971 

549 

One  person 

4,946 

815 

4,131 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,170 

282 

995 

1,893 

- 

_ 

. 

Three  persons 

2,448 

14 

469 

1,499 

466 

_ 

_ 

Four  persons 

1,965 

1 

218 

1,127 

420 

199 

_ 

Five  persons 

1,544 

1 

123 

862 

318 

182 

58 

Six  persons 

1,094 

- 

45 

547 

257 

157 

88- 

Seven  persons 

753 

- 

13 

327 

157 

147 

109 

Eight  persons 

553 

- 

9 

222 

136 

108 

78 

Nine  persons 

348 

- 

4 

115 

71 

85 

73 

Ten  persons 

224 

- 

- 

55 

52 

51 

66 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

- 

1 

30 

26 

42 

77 

FEDERAL  YiORKS 

a 

I 

Total 

22,377 

300 

4,481 

10,490 

3,436 

2,093 

1,577 

One  person 

3,361 

169 

3,192 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,873 

114 

796 

2,963 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Three  persons 

3,983 

12 

330 

2,604 

1,037 

_ 

_ 

Four  persons 

3,438 

1 

103 

2,011 

809 

514 

_ 

Five  persons 

2,587 

- 

36 

1,276 

591 

478 

206 

Six  persons 

1,839 

1 

14 

802 

366 

372 

284 

Seven  persons 

1,204 

1 

9 

428 

255 

279 

312 

Eight  persons 

870 

- 

_ 

243 

179 

196 

252 

Nine  persons 

515 

- 

1 

106 

102 

114 

192 

Ten  persons 

302 

- 

- 

41 

47 

65 

149 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

2 

- 

16 

50 

75 

182 

■171— 


Table  XI.  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
Classified  by  Agency  Providing  Aid, 
and  by  Sex,  Race  and  Marital  Status  of  Case  Head 


RACE  AND 
MARITAL  STATUS 
OF  CASE  HEAD 

THREE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

PROGRAM 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

Both 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

All  heads 

42,103 

33,368 

8,735 

2,505 

1,188 

1,317 

17,221 

12,443 

4,778 

22,377 

19,737 

2,640 

Single 

5,761 

4,703 

1,058 

412 

247 

165 

2,505 

1,992 

511 

2,846 

2,464 

382 

Married 

24,923 

24,540 

383 

689 

610 

79 

8,822 

8,623 

199 

15,412 

15,307 

105 

Widowed 

6,621 

2,223 

4,398 

1,106 

260 

846 

3,229 

940 

2,289 

2,286 

1,023 

1,263 

Divorced 

606 

287 

319 

36 

16 

20 

319 

146 

173 

251 

125 

126 

Separated 

4,192 

1,615 

2,577 

262 

55 

207 

2,348 

742 

1,606 

1,582 

818 

764 

White  head 8 

35,215 

28,765 

6,450 

2,352 

1,133 

1,219 

13,869 

10,762 

3,107 

18,994 

16,870 

2,124 

Single 

4,678 

3,873 

805 

393 

238 

155 

2,021 

1,683 

338 

2,264 

1,952 

312 

Married 

22,038 

21,712 

326 

661 

583 

78 

7,804 

7,646 

158 

13,573 

13,483 

90 

n  id  owed 

5,354 

1,872 

3,462 

1,038 

246 

792 

2,412 

785 

1,627 

1,904 

841 

1,063 

Divorced 

543 

263 

280 

35 

16 

19 

282 

139 

143 

226 

108 

118 

Separated 

2,602 

1,045 

1,557 

225 

50 

175 

1,350 

509 

841 

1,027 

486 

541 

Colored  heads 

6,888 

4,603 

2,285 

153 

55 

98 

3,352 

1,681 

1,671 

3,383 

2,867 

516 

Single 

1,083 

830 

253 

19 

9 

10 

482 

309 

173 

582 

512 

70 

liar  r  led 

2,885 

2,828 

57 

28 

27 

1 

1,018 

977 

41 

1,839 

1,824 

15 

Widowed 

1,267 

351 

916 

68 

14 

54 

817 

155 

662 

382 

182 

200 

Divorced 

63 

24 

39 

1 

- 

1 

37 

7 

30 

25 

17 

8 

Separated 

1,590 

570 

1,020 

37 

5 

32 

998 

233 

765 

555 

332 

223 

Table  XII.  -  Cases  ir 

l  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 

Classified  by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  by  Sex  and  Age  of  Head 

THREE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

PROGRAM 

AGE  OF  HEAD 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

86X68 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

All  heads 

42,103 

33,368 

8,735 

2,505 

1,188 

1,317 

17,221 

12,443 

4,778 

22,377 

19,737 

2,640 

Under  20 

336 

224 

112 

26 

7 

19 

135 

78 

57 

175 

139 

36 

20-24 

2,497 

2,045 

452 

47 

13 

34 

999 

735 

264 

1,451 

1,297 

154 

25-29 

3,971 

3,251 

720 

91 

23 

68 

1,587 

1,139 

448 

2,293 

2,089 

204 

30-34 

4,315 

3,496 

819 

137 

36 

101 

1,780 

1,290 

490 

2,398 

2,170 

228 

35-39 

5,256 

4,189 

1,067 

159 

41 

118 

2,044 

1,433 

611 

3,053 

2,715 

336 

40-44 

5,259 

4,205 

1,054 

112 

41 

71 

2,197 

1,579 

618 

2,950 

2,585 

365 

45-49 

5,023 

4,047 

976 

113 

44 

69 

2,033 

1,494 

539 

2,877 

2,509 

368 

50-54 

4,569 

3,698 

871 

130 

67 

63 

1,823 

1,352 

471 

2,616 

2,279v 

337 

55-59 

3,589 

2,859 

730 

179 

84 

95 

1,458 

1,065 

393 

1,952 

1,710 

242 

60-64 

2,933 

2,250 

683 

262 

127 

135 

1,295 

932 

363 

1,376 

1,191 

185 

65-59 

2,247 

1,703 

544 

423 

217 

206 

986 

750 

236 

838 

736 

102 

70  and  over  2,043 

1,356 

687 

818 

484 

334 

849 

574 

275 

376 

298 

78 

Unknown 

65 

45 

20 

8 

4 

4 

35 

22 

13 

22 

19 

3 

Table  XIII. 

-  Cases  in  Pennsylvania 

Public  Assistance 

Sample 

Classified 

by  Agency  Providing  Aid 

and  by  Sex,  and  Occupation 

Class  of 

Head 

OCCUPATION 

THREE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR 

POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL  WORKS 

PROGRAM 

CLASS  OF 

Both 

Both 

Both 

Both 

HEAD 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

sexes 

Male 

Female 

All  Heads 

42,103 

33,368 

8,735 

2,505 

1,188 

1,317 

17,221 

12,443 

4,778 

22,377 

19,737 

2,640 

Professional  and 
technical 

619 

482 

137 

24 

9 

15 

189 

144 

45 

406 

329 

77 

Proprietors, 
managers  and 
officials 

480 

440 

40 

39 

37 

2 

414 

390 

24 

27 

13 

14 

Office  Workers 

894 

782 

112 

24 

10 

14 

376 

278 

98 

494 

494 

- 

Salesmen  and 

kindred  workers 

1,499 

1,115 

384 

44 

20 

24 

613 

504 

109 

842 

591 

251 

Skilled  workers 
and  foremen  in 
building  and 
construction 

4,342 

4,342 

114 

114 

1,474 

1,474 

2,754 

2,754 

Skilled  workers 
and  foremen  in 
manufacturing 
and  other 
industries 

2,626 

2,587 

39 

82 

80 

2 

982 

969 

13 

1,562 

1,538 

24 

Semi-skilled 
workers  in 
building  and 
construction 

2,226 

2,226 

48 

48 

717 

717 

1,461 

1,461 

Semi-skilled 
workers  in 
manufacturing 
and  other 
industries 

9,390 

8,368 

1,022 

407 

297 

110 

4,081 

3,498 

583 

4,902 

4,573 

329 

Unskilled  laborers 

8,870 

8,808 

62 

314 

308 

6 

3,147 

3,109 

38 

5,409 

5,391 

18 

Domestic  and  per¬ 
sonal  service 
workers 

4,159 

1,579 

2,580 

278 

47 

231 

2,397 

738 

1,659 

1,484 

794 

690 

Farm  operators 
and  laborers 

1,664 

1,653 

11 

151 

147 

4 

453 

448 

5 

1,060 

1,058 

2 

Inexperienced 

persons 

4,754 

496 

4,258 

974 

67 

907 

2,358 

167 

2,191 

1,422 

262 

1,160 

Unknown 

580 

490 

90 

6 

4 

2 

20 

7 

13 

554 

479 

75 

172- 


Table  XIV.  -  Direot  Unemployment  Felief  Cases  In 
Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample  by 

Number  of  Persons  in  the  Case  and  by  the  Date  of  First  Relief  Grant _ 

DATE  OP  CASES  INCLUDING 

FIRST  RELIEF  Total  One  Two  three  Four  Five  Six  Seven  Eight  Nine  Ten  Over  ten 

GRANT _ Cases _ person  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons 


17,221  4,946 

1936 


May 

603 

196 

April 

560 

188 

Mar  oh 

617 

228 

February 

558 

216 

January 

425 

136 

Unknown 

- 

1935 

December 

328 

130 

November 

295 

116 

October 

257 

95 

September 

222 

79 

August 

291 

102 

July 

283 

102 

June 

244 

95 

May 

294 

93 

April 

375 

140 

Maroh 

385 

151 

February 

350 

119 

January 

455 

180 

Unknown 

- 

1934 

December 

398 

154 

November 

344 

114 

October 

442 

122 

September 

345 

105 

August 

351 

90 

July 

229 

81 

Juno 

232 

66 

May 

282 

83 

April 

327 

89 

Maroh 

352 

107 

February 

327 

112 

January 

390 

118 

Unknown 

" 

• 

1933 

December 

547 

112 

November 

771 

178 

October 

603 

115 

September 

689 

149 

August 

202 

39 

July 

193 

41 

June 

410 

112 

May 

221 

46 

April 

132 

27 

Maroh 

285 

72 

February 

259 

62 

January 

326 

60 

Unknown 

48 

7 

1932 

December 

286 

62 

November 

389 

67 

October 

498 

83 

September 

502 

61 

Unknown 

- 

- 

Prior  to 

September  1932 

167 

20 

Unknown 

132 

26 

i,170 

2,448 

1,966 

1,544 

1,094 

126 

104 

67 

42 

22 

109 

96 

63 

43 

18 

131 

106 

61 

37 

25 

109 

95 

59 

31 

22 

100 

76 

44 

28 

18 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

52 

46 

37 

19 

12 

46 

43 

24 

22 

18 

51 

39 

30 

17 

10 

55 

20 

20 

17 

15 

62 

36 

22 

24 

17 

46 

42 

27 

25 

10 

37 

39 

24 

17 

8 

44 

51 

35 

29 

21 

68 

56 

32 

36 

19 

81 

49 

31 

20 

22 

66 

58 

46 

18 

12 

68 

61 

54 

30 

13 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

91 

54 

36 

18 

17 

83 

48 

34 

20 

18 

88 

73 

54 

43 

21 

67 

66 

41 

24 

15 

50 

55 

52 

38 

17 

29 

31 

27 

21 

13 

38 

36 

25 

25 

18 

38 

44 

23 

33 

25 

54 

45 

45 

34 

17 

72 

47 

30 

23 

23 

62 

39 

36 

26 

16 

63 

55 

49 

37 

23 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

102 

79 

72 

56 

40 

148 

121 

93 

68 

58 

101 

77 

84 

66 

51 

111 

80 

82 

74 

60 

45 

30 

21 

19 

13 

33 

21 

25 

26 

13 

73 

49 

38 

40 

26 

35 

32 

24 

25 

19 

21 

14 

19 

20 

14 

57 

38 

30 

30 

18 

41 

31 

33 

30 

21 

60 

39 

52 

31 

38 

10 

7 

9 

4 

5 

47 

28 

40 

29 

41 

84 

54 

48 

46 

39 

92 

53 

54 

69 

50 

66 

57 

82 

72 

55 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

27 

17 

21 

25 

21 

32 

21 

10 

17 

7 

753 

553 

348 

224 

176 

24 

12 

4 

1 

5 

20 

12 

5 

2 

4 

14 

8 

5 

1 

1 

10 

10 

3 

1 

2 

8 

3 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

10 

6 

2 

3 

11 

8 

4 

3 

_ 

9 

2 

2 

1 

1 

8 

4 

2 

1 

1 

10 

7 

8 

1 

2 

7 

11 

6 

5 

2 

5 

9 

4 

4 

2 

8 

3 

3 

4 

3 

11 

6 

2 

3 

2 

10 

5 

5 

7 

4 

7 

16 

4 

3 

2 

18 

16 

8 

4 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

11 

8 

3 

4 

2 

13 

7 

5 

1 

1 

17 

11 

5 

3 

5 

9 

15 

6 

4 

3 

20 

11 

9 

6 

3 

10 

8 

2 

5 

2 

9 

6 

4 

4 

1 

14 

9 

7 

4 

2 

14 

11 

8 

6 

4 

17 

17 

9 

4 

3 

9 

9 

7 

7 

4 

21 

14 

5 

2 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

32 

28 

12 

7 

7 

37 

28 

21 

9 

10 

38 

30 

13 

17 

11 

56 

35 

22 

15 

5 

10 

11 

5 

6 

3 

17 

11 

3 

1 

2 

25 

14 

16 

10 

7 

9 

10 

11 

5 

5 

6 

4 

3 

2 

2 

19 

9 

6 

5 

1 

15 

8 

6 

5 

7 

17 

13 

7 

5 

4 

1 

1 

2 

2 

_ 

9 

9 

8 

4 

9 

16 

15 

8 

6 

6 

36 

20 

26 

8 

7 

36 

28 

17 

13 

15 

” 

” 

“ 

“ 

- 

12 

8 

11 

3 

2 

7 

3 

4 

4 

1 

173- 


Table  XV.  -  Direot  Unemployment  Relief  Cases  in 
Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample*  by  lumber 
of  Persons  in  Case  and  by  Date  of  Last  Opening 


DATE  OF 

LAST  OPEKIBG  Total 
oases 


CASES  INCLUDING 

One  Two  Three  Four  Five  Six  “Seven  Eight  Nine  Ten  Over  Ten 
person  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons  persons 


17,221 

4,946 

3,170 

2,448 

1,965 

1,544 

1,094 

753 

553 

348 

224 

176 

1936 

May 

2,728 

796 

428 

403 

326 

236 

173 

141 

89 

59 

35 

42 

April 

2,036 

505 

304 

296 

245 

224 

150 

109 

97 

48 

33 

25 

Mar  oh 

1,448 

430 

271 

204 

150 

148 

78 

59 

56 

30 

13 

9 

February 

1,259 

357 

214 

181 

163 

111 

82 

49 

47 

26 

24 

5 

January 

1,028 

257 

184 

166 

122 

100 

69 

53 

26 

25 

14 

12 

Unknown 

46 

- 

- 

- 

46 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1935 

December 

700 

231 

96 

91 

99 

44 

55 

29 

24 

15 

9 

7 

November 

450 

138 

78 

72 

51 

35 

29 

14 

11 

6 

11 

5 

October 

364 

118 

69 

47 

46 

25 

20 

14 

15 

5 

3 

2 

September 

313 

112 

69 

34 

34 

27 

14 

7 

8 

4 

4 

_ 

August 

456 

133 

97 

53 

49 

40 

31 

25 

10 

9 

4 

5 

July 

402 

118 

81 

46 

54 

32 

29 

17 

10 

6 

6 

3 

June 

210 

76 

42 

33 

16 

15 

7 

8 

5 

1 

5 

2 

May 

219 

74 

37 

28 

18 

19 

14 

10 

1 

6 

7 

5 

April 

257 

103 

39 

34 

19 

27 

12 

9 

5 

7 

1 

1 

Llaroh 

312 

116 

61 

43 

31 

15 

22 

13 

3 

3 

3 

2 

February 

255 

81 

49 

42 

SO 

15 

9 

9 

11 

8 

_ 

1 

January 

326 

103 

60 

37 

44 

31 

19 

9 

13 

4 

3 

3 

Unknown 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

. 

1934 


December 

263 

100 

56 

38 

24 

15 

14 

6 

5 

2 

1 

2 

November 

237 

79 

57 

34 

18 

16 

15 

5 

4 

5 

2 

2 

Ootober 

234 

77 

52 

33 

24 

22 

9 

8 

3 

3 

_ 

3 

September 

189 

63 

38 

31 

22 

11 

10 

4 

7 

3 

_ 

_ 

August 

174 

39 

32 

23 

26 

15 

15 

10 

6 

4 

2 

2 

July 

132 

43 

17 

16 

18 

13 

6 

8 

3 

2 

4 

2 

June 

123 

39 

24 

17 

10 

14 

9 

7 

2 

1 

- 

. 

May 

142 

46 

30 

19 

13 

7 

13 

6 

5 

1 

1 

1 

April 

134 

37 

28 

21 

14 

15 

3 

3 

4 

5 

1 

3 

March 

159 

51 

37 

25 

9 

13 

9 

4 

3 

3 

4 

1 

February 

165 

56 

34 

18 

15 

9 

14 

8 

5 

2 

3 

1 

January 

159 

42 

31 

25 

15 

11 

18 

7 

5 

1 

1 

3 

Unknown 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

1933 


Deoember 

221 

49 

57 

31 

29 

22 

13 

9 

7 

4 

1 

1 

November 

330 

75 

84 

58 

40 

28 

18 

9 

8 

8 

1 

1 

October 

215 

50 

55 

25 

19 

24 

10 

8 

15 

4 

2 

3 

September 

230 

55 

51 

34 

24 

26 

17 

11 

4 

5 

3 

- 

August 

75 

13 

21 

10 

11 

7 

3 

3 

3 

1 

1 

2 

July 

44 

11 

5 

5 

7 

4 

4 

3 

3 

2 

- 

- 

June 

89 

28 

24 

10 

5 

6 

7 

4 

2 

1 

- 

2 

May 

48 

15 

14 

1 

4 

6 

2 

3 

1 

- 

- 

2 

April 

29 

7 

9 

*  5 

1 

4 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

- 

March 

57 

17 

16 

5 

5 

6 

2 

4 

- 

3 

- 

- 

February 

48 

11 

16 

6 

4 

4 

4 

1 

- 

1 

1 

1 

January 

66 

11 

17 

6 

7 

7 

11 

1 

2 

2 

- 

2 

Unknown 

6 

1 

1 

- 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

“ 

- 

“ 

1932 

Deoember 

55 

17 

7 

5 

5 

8 

8 

1 

1 

1 

_ 

2 

November 

95 

16 

29 

16 

11 

10 

3 

3 

2 

4 

1 

1 

Ootober 

106 

22 

24 

11 

13 

12 

10 

7 

3 

- 

3 

1 

September 

133 

20 

22 

19 

20 

12 

8 

10 

3 

7 

6 

6 

Unknown 

- 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

- 

“ 

“ 

Prior  to 

September,  1932 

49 

7 

11 

8 

7 

6 

3 

2 

1 

2 

1 

1 

Unknowp 

406 

102 

93 

84 

- 

47 

24 

22 

13 

9 

10 

2 
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Table  XVI.  -  Cases  In  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample j 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case,  and  by  Total  Weekly  Case  Inooras  for 
Eaoh  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


TOTAL 

CASES 

INCLUDING 

WEEKLY 

CASE  INCOME 

Total 

Cases 

One 

person 

Two 

persons 

Three 

persons 

Four 

persons 

Five  Si* 

persons  persons 

Seven 

persons 

persons 

Nine 

persons 

Ten 

persons 

Over  ten 

persons 

Total 

2,605 

1,295 

683 

209 

156 

OUTDOOR 

106 

POCR  RELIEF 

55  62 

26 

9 

7 

7 

$  2 #60  and  under 

1,197 

956 

189 

39 

20 

6 

4 

2 

- 

- 

1 

_ 

2.61  to  7.60 

1,156 

550 

353 

149 

112 

88 

40 

35 

18 

4 

2 

4 

7.51  to  12.60 

115 

15 

32 

15 

17 

7 

8 

8 

6 

3 

2 

3 

12.61  to  17.60 

25 

1 

7 

2 

2 

1 

2 

5 

3 

1 

1 

_ 

17.51  to  22.60 

9 

. 

1 

2 

3 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

. 

22.61  to  27.60 

6 

_ 

. 

2 

_ 

1 

1 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Over  27.50 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

- 

_ 

_ 

1 

_ 

Unknown 

16 

13 

1 

- 

2 

_ 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Total 

17,221 

4,946 

3,170 

2,448 

1,966 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

1,644  1,094  763  553 

348 

224 

176 

$  2.60  and  under 

888 

781 

55 

22 

19 

4 

6 

1 

- 

1 

_ 

2.61  to  7.50 

8,204 

4,055 

2,425 

1,052 

358 

163 

75 

40 

26 

13 

6 

1 

7.51  to  12.60 

4,559 

75 

592 

1,183 

1,231 

797 

368 

164 

83 

36 

23 

7 

12.51  to  17.60 

2,502 

16 

62 

114 

250 

447 

507 

409 

277 

126 

75 

30 

17.61  to  22.60 

796 

8 

17 

35 

56 

77 

84 

84 

117 

136 

96 

87 

22.51  to  27.50 

222 

2 

14 

20 

20 

25 

25 

20 

27 

21 

14 

34 

Over  27.50 

222 

4 

7 

16 

29 

39 

28 

33 

23 

17 

9 

17 

Unknown 

28 

5 

8 

6 

2 

2 

2 

2 

- 

- 

1 

- 

Total 

22,577 

3,361 

3,e73 

3,983 

3,438 

FEDERAL  WORKS 
2,587  1,839 

PROGRAM 

1,284 

870 

516 

302 

326 

$  2.60  and  under 

1 

- 

- 

- 

. 

- 

_ 

1 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

2.51  to  7.60 

127 

11 

13 

17 

12 

23 

16 

10 

14 

3 

4 

4 

7.61  to  12.50 

5,730 

266 

718 

732 

635 

486 

340 

236 

162 

98 

40 

27 

12.61  to  17.50 

13,648 

2,771 

2,641 

2,516 

2,038 

1,422 

922 

587 

366 

206 

90 

90 

17.61  to  22.50 

3,136 

306 

443 

530 

501 

409 

312 

244 

160 

94 

70 

67 

22.61  to  27.60 

757 

2 

30 

92 

123 

120 

112 

75 

72 

41 

40 

50 

Over  27.50 

968 

2 

28 

93 

126 

127 

136 

131 

106 

74 

68 

87 

Unknown 

10 

3 

- 

3 

3 

- 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Table  XVII#  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample j  by  Weekly  Income 
from  Sources  other  than  Relief  Grant  or  Security  Wage  and  by  Total  Weekly  Case  Income, 
for  Eaoh  of  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


TOTAL  CASES  WITH  WEEKLY  INCOME  FROM  SOURCES  OTHER  THAN  RELIEF  GRANT  OR  SECURITY  WAGE 


WEEKLY 

Total 

12.50  and 

1F.S1-  Vo  ' 

*7.51  to 

*12.61  to 

$17,51  to 

*22.61  to 

Over 

CASE  INC  CUE 

Cases 

None 

under 

7.50 

12.50 

17.50 

22.50 

27.50 

*27.60 

Unknown 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

Total 

2,506 

1,647 

671 

126 

32 

8 

4 

. 

1 

16 

$  2.60  and  under 

1,197 

571 

626 

. 

- 

_ 

_ 

. 

_ 

_ 

2.51  to  7.50 

1,135 

1,049 

40 

46 

- 

. 

- 

- 

. 

- 

7.61  to  12.50 

115 

20 

4 

75 

16 

. 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

12.51  to  17.5Q 

25 

1 

1 

3 

14 

6 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.51  to  22.60 

9 

3 

- 

2 

2 

2 

. 

. 

- 

. 

22.51  to  27.50 

6 

3 

. 

- 

- 

- 

3 

- 

- 

- 

Over  27.50 

2 

- 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

1 

- 

1 

- 

Unknown 

16 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

16 

DIRECT 

UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

14,626 

413 

1,087 

562 

261 

160 

48 

60 

24 

1  2.50  and  under 

888 

886 

2 

- 

- 

. 

. 

- 

- 

- 

2.61  to  7.50 

8,204 

7,920 

181 

103 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

7.51  to  12.50 

4,659 

3,840 

149 

516 

54 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12.51  to  17.60 

2,302 

1,614 

64 

328 

256 

40 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.51  to  22.50 

796 

348 

15 

116 

188 

114 

15 

- 

- 

- 

22.61  to  27.50 

222 

17 

2 

22 

63 

64 

62 

2 

- 

- 

Over  27.50 

222 

1 

- 

- 

10 

32 

73 

46 

60 

- 

Unknown 

28 

. 

- 

3 

1 

- 

- 

- 

- 

24 

federal  works 

PROGRAM 

Total 

22,377 

19,266 

390 

1,222 

645 

399 

209 

96 

140 

10 

1  2.60  and  under 

1 

1 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

- 

- 

- 

2.61  to  7.60 

127 

123 

4 

. 

. 

_ 

_ 

. 

- 

- 

7.61  to  12.50 

3,730 

3,693 

16 

19 

2 

- 

- 

- 

- 

- 

12.61  to  17.60 

13,648 

12,648 

305 

333 

23 

3 

- 

- 

- 

- 

17.51  to  22.60 

3,136 

2,231 

60 

681 

164 

19 

1 

- 

- 

- 

22.61  to  27.50 

757 

107 

10 

171 

366 

94 

9 

- 

. 

- 

Over  27.60 

968 

127 

6 

18 

100 

283 

199 

96 

140 

- 

Unknown 

10 

- 

“ 

- 

- 

* 

- 

- 

10 

Table 

XVIII.  - 

Direct  Unemployment 

Relief  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample j 

by  Amount  of  Weekly  Budget  Needs 

and  by  Total  Weekly  Case  Income 

TOTAL 

WEEKLY  BUDGET 

NEEDS 

WEEKLY 

Total 

$2,50  and 

*5.61  to 

$7.61  to 

$12.51  to 

$  V?.61  to 

*22.61  to 

Over 

CASE  INCOME 

Cases 

under 

7.50 

12.50 

17.50 

22.50 

27.50 

*27.50 

Unknown 

Total 

17,221 

696 

6,816 

6,160 

2,773 

1,282 

304 

44 

147 

$  2.50  and  under 

888 

648 

203 

30 

1 

- 

- 

- 

6 

2.61  to  7.50 

8,204 

29 

6,178 

1,760 

143 

34 

3 

1 

66 

7.61  to  12.60 

4,669 

9 

255 

2,e92 

1,273 

103 

6 

1 

20 

12.51  to  17.60 

2,302 

3 

92 

274 

1,080 

791 

40 

1 

21 

17.51  to  22.50 

796 

4 

46 

96 

157 

247 

218 

23 

6 

22.51  to  27.60 

222 

. 

26 

57 

41 

63 

26 

14 

6 

Over  27.50 

222 

2 

17 

61 

78 

54 

11 

4 

6 

Unknown 

28 

- 

- 

- 

. 

_ 

. 

_ 

28 

■176- 


each  of  the  three  Agenoies  studied 
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Table  XX.  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
Sixteen  Years  old  and  over  Unemployed  and  Not  Seeking  Work; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Sex,  and  Reason  for  not  Seeking  Work 
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Table  XXI.  -  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sanple  Ten  Years  old 
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Table  XXIV.  -  Employable  Persons  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample; 
by  Employment  Status  and  by  Last  or  Present  Kon-Relief  9couP®tion 
for  the  Three  Agencies  Studied 


CLASS  OF  LAST 

PRIVATELY 

EMPLOYED 

Employed  on 

UNEMPLOYED  SEEKING  WORK 

OR  PRESENT  NON- 

Total 

Full 

Part 

Federal 

Previously 

RELIEF  OCCUPATION 

employables 

time 

time 

Works  Program 

employed  Inexperienced 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 


Total 

544 

31 

80 

16 

323 

94 

Professional  and  technical 
Proprietors,  managers  and 

6 

- 

2 

- 

4 

- 

officials 

6 

1 

1 

- 

4 

_ 

Office  workers 

14 

2 

2 

- 

10 

- 

Salesmen  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

22 

2 

2 

- 

17 

1 

building  and  construction 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 
manufacturing  and  other 

24 

2 

2 

20 

industries 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  build¬ 

23 

“ 

4 

1 

18 

“ 

ing  and  construction 

Semi-skilled  workers  in  manufactur¬ 

23 

1 

5 

1 

16 

" 

ing  and  other  industries 

120 

7 

20 

3 

86 

4 

Unskilled  laborers 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

77 

2 

8 

3 

63 

1 

workers 

104 

10 

26 

- 

65 

3 

Farm  operators  and  laborers 

28 

1 

8 

2 

17 

- 

Inexperienced  persons 

93 

3 

1 

4 

3 

82 

Unspecified 

4 

1 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT 

RELIEF 

3 

Total 

19,565 

842 

1,329 

404 

14,417 

2,573 

Professional  and  technical 
Proprietors,  managers  and 

217 

5 

27 

3 

175 

7 

officials 

396 

23 

46 

5 

321 

1 

Office  workers 

550 

50 

44 

9 

443 

4 

Salesmen  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

806 

62 

85 

9 

647 

3 

building  and  construction 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 
manufacturing  and  other 

1,389 

27 

51 

19 

1,289 

3 

industries 

Semi-skilled  workers  in 

935 

41 

71 

9 

810 

4 

building  and  construction 
Semi-skilled  workers  in  manufactur¬ 

813 

33 

49 

10 

716 

5 

ing  and  other  industries 

4,865 

276 

408 

46 

4,103 

32 

Unskilled  laborers 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

3,296 

130 

172 

35 

2,943 

IS 

workers 

2,970 

154 

336 

17 

2,425 

38 

Farm  operators  and  laborers 

492 

38 

36 

8 

399 

11 

Inexperienced  persons 

2,792 

3 

3 

216 

136 

2,434 

Unspecified 

44 

FEDERAL 

1  13 

,  WORKS  PROGRAM 

10 

15 

Total 

34,217 

1,656 

1,638 

22,995 

4,568 

3,460 

Professional  and  technical 
Proprietors,  managers  and 

589 

20 

22 

465 

71 

11 

officials 

504 

24 

23 

405 

50 

2 

Office  workers 

1,080 

96 

41 

752 

184 

7 

Salesmen  and  kindred  workers 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 

1,183 

98 

91 

752 

236 

6 

building  and  construction 

Skilled  workers  and  foremen  in 
manufacturing  and  other 

3,020 

120 

61 

2,527 

309 

3 

industries 

Semi-skilled  workers  in 

1,778 

72 

55 

1,469 

178 

4 

building  and  construction 
Semi-skilled  workers  in  manufactur¬ 

1,816 

88 

78 

1,454 

192 

4 

ing  and  other  industries 

6,965 

381 

496 

4,306 

1,258 

24 

Unskilled  laborers 

Domestic  and  personal  service 

6,808 

442 

284 

5,283 

776 

23 

workers 

3,123 

227 

389 

1,464 

1,010 

33 

Farm  operators  and  laborers 

1,421 

87 

90 

1,106 

130 

8 

Inexperienced  persons 

5,495 

- 

- 

2,133 

137 

3,225 

Unspecified 

435 

1 

R 

279 

37 

110 
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Table  XXIX.  -  Persons  In  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
YJho  Ytere  Privately  Employed  Full-Time  and  Part-Time; 
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Table  XXX.  -  Cases  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample j 
by  Number  of  Persons  in  Case  and  by  Number  Privately  Employed 
for  Each  of  the  Three  Agenoies  Studied 


NUMBER  OF  PERSONS 

IN  CASE 

Total 

cases 

PRIVATELY  EMPLOYED 

None 

One  person 

Two  persons 

Three  persons 

Over  three  persons 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

Total 

2,505 

2,395 

109 

1 

- 

- 

One  person 

1,295 

1,269 

26 

- 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

583 

562 

21 

- 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

209 

197 

12 

- 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

156 

137 

19 

- 

- 

- 

Five  persons 

106 

96 

9 

1 

- 

- 

Six  persons 

55 

49 

6 

- 

- 

- 

Seven  persons 

52 

44 

8 

- 

- 

- 

Eight  persons 

26 

22 

4 

- 

- 

- 

Nine  persons 

9 

7 

2 

- 

- 

- 

Ten  persons 

7 

6 

1 

- 

- 

- 

Over  ten  persons 

7 

6 

1 

- 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

Total 

17,221 

15,328 

1,652 

208 

30 

3 

One  person 

4,946 

4,844 

102 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,170 

2,956 

205 

9 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

2,448 

2,173 

260 

15 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

1,965 

1,690 

240 

32 

3 

- 

Five  persons 

1,544 

1,262 

240 

36 

6 

- 

Six  persons 

1,094 

867 

205 

20 

2 

- 

Seven  persons 

753 

585 

135 

29 

4 

- 

Eight  persons 

553 

408 

122 

20 

3 

- 

Nine  persons 

348 

267 

62 

15 

4 

- 

Ten  persons 

224 

158 

45 

17 

4 

- 

Over  ten  persons 

176 

118 

36 

15 

4 

3 

FEDERAL  TORKS  PROGRAM 

Total 

22,377 

19,669 

2,234 

383 

72 

19 

One  person 

3,361 

3,314 

47 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Two  persons 

3,873 

3,701 

171 

1 

- 

- 

Three  persons 

3,983 

3,634 

333 

16 

- 

- 

Four  persons 

3,438 

3,015 

376 

46 

1 

- 

Five  persons 

2,587 

2,188 

339 

52 

7 

1 

Six  persons 

1,839 

1,462 

298 

62 

15 

2 

Seven  persons 

1,284 

982 

227 

57 

15 

3 

Eight  persons 

870 

647 

169 

46 

8 

- 

Nine  persons 

515 

356 

116 

31 

7 

5 

Ten  persons 

302 

197 

71 

25 

6 

3 

Over  ten  persons 

325 

173 

87 

47 

13 

5 
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Table  XXXI*  -  Children  Under  Sixteen  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  by  Presence  or  Absenoe  of  Father,  and  by  IJumbor  of  Children  under 
Sixteen  years  of  Age  in  the  Case 


NUMBER  OP  CHILDREN 
UNDER  SIXTEEN  YEARS 
OF  ACE  IN  CASE 


Humber  of  children 

under  sixteen  in 
sample 

One  child 
Two  children 
Three  ohildren 
Four  children 
Five  children 
Six  children 
Seven  ohildren 
Over  seven  children 


Total 

Father 

Father 

absent 

Total  Father 

ohildren  present 

Father 

absent 

Total  Father 

children  present 

Father 

absent 

Total  Father 

children  present 

Father 

absent 

58,123 

47,983 

10,140 

1,862 

607 

1,255 

23,271 

17,993 

5,278 

32,990 

29,383 

3,607 

5,122 

2,137 

183 

50 

133 

2,728 

1,643 

1,085 

4,348 

3,429 

919 

ll'oil 

8,515 

2,496 

301 

102 

199 

4,062 

2,769 

1,293 

6,648 

5,644 

11,591 

9,359 

2,232 

426 

89 

337 

4,560 

3,443 

1,117 

6,605 

5,827 

8,290 

1,464 

303 

84 

219 

3,824 

3,019 

805 

5,627 

5,187 

6,609 

970 

259 

70 

189 

3,207 

2,694 

513 

4,113 

3,845 

268 

5^241 

4,794 

447 

222 

102 

120 

2,227 

1,992 

235 

2,792 

2,700 

92 

3,129 

2,877 

252 

56 

14 

42 

1,415 

1,273 

142 

1,658 

1,590 

68 

2^559 

2,417 

142 

112 

96 

16 

1,248 

1,160 

88 

1,199 

1,161 

38 

Table  XXXII*  -  Children  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample  under  Sixteen  years  of  Age; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid,  and  by  Raoe,  Sex,  and  Family  Status 


THREE  AGENCIES  OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF  DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  FEDEftAl  TORES  PROGRAM 

sex  and  IT!  ITT  ITT  ITT 


FAMILY  STATUS 

races 

Y/hite 

Colored 

races 

White  Colored 

races 

Yfhite 

Colored 

races 

White 

Colored 

Children  of  both  sexes 
under  sixteen 

58,123 

51,573 

6,550 

BOTH  SEXES 

1,862  1,720 

142 

23,271 

19,907 

3,364 

32,990 

29,946 

3,044 

Living  with  both  parents 
Living  with  mother  - 

46,337 

42,339 

3,998 

587 

677 

10 

17,401 

15,695 

1,706 

28,349 

26,067 

2,282 

father  absent 

Living  with  father  - 

9,108 

7,099 

2,009 

1,192 

1,068 

124 

4,860 

3,454 

1,406 

3,056 

2,577 

479 

mother  absent 

Living  with  closely  re- 

1,646 

1,378 

268 

20 

20 

_ 

592 

488 

104 

1,034 

870 

164 

lated  persons  other 
than  parents 

Living  with  unrelated  or 

944 

697 

247 

62 

54 

8 

379 

248 

131 

503 

395 

108 

distantly  related  per¬ 
sons 

88 

60 

28 

1 

1 

_ 

39 

22 

17 

48 

37 

11 

Male  Children  Under  Six¬ 
teen 

29,309 

26,029 

3,280 

958 

MAT.ES 

888 

70 

11,776 

10,071 

1,705 

16,575 

15,070 

1,505 

Living  with  both  parents 

23,326 

21,359 

1,966 

307 

304 

3 

8,757 

7,916 

841 

14,261 

13,139 

1,122 

Living  with  mother  - 
father  absent 

4,620 

3,582 

1,038 

606 

542 

64 

2,496 

1,758 

738 

1,518 

1,282 

236 

Living  with  father  - 
mother  absent 

857 

706 

151 

15 

15 

. 

319 

259 

60 

523 

432 

91 

Living  with  closely  re¬ 
lated  persons  other 
than  parents 

468 

353 

115 

29 

26 

3 

188 

129 

59 

251 

198 

53 

Living  with  unrelated  or 
distantly  related  per¬ 
sons 

39 

29 

10 

1 

1 

_ 

16 

9 

7 

22 

19 

3 

Female  Children  Under  Six¬ 
teen 

28,814 

25,544 

3,270 

904 

FEMALES 

832 

72 

11,495 

9,836 

1,659 

16,415 

14,876 

1,539 

Living  with  both  parents 

23,012 

20,980 

2,032 

280 

273 

7 

8,644 

7,779 

865 

14,088 

12,928 

1,160 

Living  with  mother  - 
father  absent 

4,488 

3,517 

971 

586 

526 

60 

2,364 

1,696 

668 

1,538 

1,295 

243 

Living  with  father  - 
mother  absent 

789 

672 

117 

5 

5 

273 

229 

44 

511 

438 

73 

Living  with  closely  re¬ 
lated  persons  other 
than  parents 

476 

344 

132 

33 

28 

5 

191 

119 

72 

252 

197 

55 

Living  with  unrelated  or 
distantly  related  per¬ 
sons 

49 

31 

18 

23 

13 

10 

26 

18 

8 

Table  XXXIII.  -  Children  in  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample  under  Sixteen  Years  of  Ago; 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid  and  by  Family  Status  of  Parents 


FAMILY  STATUS 

OF  PARENTS _ 

Total  Children  Under  Sixteen 

Living  with  both  parents 

Living  with  mother  -  father  absent 
Father  dead  or  insane 
father  divorced 
father  desertod  and  separated 
father  absent  for  other  reason 

Living  with  father  -  mother  absent 
mother  dead  or  insane 
mother  divorced 
mother  desertod  and  separated 
mother  absent  for  other  reason 

Living  with  closely  related  persons 
other  than  parents 

Living  with  unrelated  or  distinctly 
related  persons 


Three 

Agencies 

Outdoor 

Poor 

Relief 

Direct 

Unemployment 

Relief 

Federal 

Works 

58,123 

1,862 

23,271 

32,990 

46,337 

587 

17,401 

28,349 

9,108 

1,192 

4,860 

3,056 

3,974 

622 

1,938 

1,414 

402 

21 

191 

190 

3,863 

415 

2,246 

1,202 

869 

134 

485 

250 

1,646 

20 

592 

1,034 

1,249 

16 

437 

796 

64 

- 

22 

42 

295 

4 

113 

178 

38 

- 

20 

18 

944 

62 

379 

503 

88 

1 

39 

48 
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&/  Where  persons  were  eligible  for  both  Old  Age  Assistanoe  and  Blind  Pensions  they  were  tabulated  under  Blind  Pensionj  those  eligible  for  both  Old  Age 
Assistance  and  Mothers  Assistanoe  were  tabulated  under  Old  Agej  and  those  eligible  for  both  Blind  Pension  and  Mothers  Assistanoe  were  tabulated 
under  Blind  Pension* 


Table  XXXV#  -  Persons  In  Pennsylvania  Public  Assistance  Sample 
of  Almshouse  Inmates  Fifteen  Years  of  Age  and  over) 
by  Sex,  Marital  Status,  and  Age 
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a/  Totals  do  not  agree  with  the  sums  of  native  and  foreign  born  beoause  of  the  inclusion  of  unknowns 


Table  XXXVII.  -  Children  in  Foster  Homes 
paid  for  and  supervised  by  Directors  and  Oversoers  of  the  Poor* 
by  Sex  and  County 
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Inoludes  26  ohildren  in  Middle  Coalfield  Poor  District. 


Table  XXXVIII.  -  Cases  and  Persons  In  Pennsylvania  Publio  Assistance  Sample 
by  Agency  Providing  Aid ,  and  by  County 


THREE  AGENCIES 

OUTDOOR  POOR  RELIEF 

DIRECT  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF 

FEDERAL  WORKS  PROGRAM 

COUNTY 

Cases  Persons 

Cases  Persons 

Cases  Persons 

Cases  Persons 

State  Total 

42,103 

151,455 

2,505 

5, 

,380 

17,221 

57,895 

22,377 

88,180 

Adams 

71 

319 

12 

37 

26 

128 

33 

154 

Allegheny 

6,972 

22,166 

242 

531 

2,908 

9,145 

3,822 

12,490 

Armstrong 

303 

1,214 

16 

24 

87 

352 

200 

838 

Beaver 

572 

2,046 

41 

179 

172 

556 

359 

1,311 

Bedford 

205 

875 

22 

44 

35 

177 

148 

654 

Berks 

773 

2,464 

125 

180 

272 

784 

376 

1,500 

Blair 

478 

1,891 

59 

113 

141 

577 

278 

1,201 

Bradford 

124 

464 

33 

58 

21 

112 

70 

294 

Bucks 

203 

855 

3 

5 

58 

226 

142 

624 

Butler 

290 

1,152 

42 

72 

87 

373 

161 

707 

Cambria 

765 

3,153 

24 

44 

295 

1,194 

446 

1,915 

Cameron 

13 

39 

5 

10 

2 

9 

6 

20 

Carbon 

274 

1,048 

39 

V 

93  a/ 

46 

214 

189 

741 

Centre 

198 

877 

21 

66 

45 

183 

132 

628 

Chester 

272 

1,201 

11 

39 

73 

290 

188 

872 

Clarion 

113 

467 

6 

15 

24 

77 

83 

375 

Clearfield 

610 

2,506 

65 

129 

188 

775 

357 

1,602 

Clinton 

142 

540 

25 

43 

21 

78 

96 

419 

Columbia 

202 

781 

30 

79 

46 

157 

126 

545 

Crawford 

248 

890 

34 

49 

121 

441 

93 

400 

Cumberland 

176 

703 

19 

42 

46 

157 

111 

504 

Dauphin 

545 

1,919 

50 

109 

209 

745 

286 

1,065 

Delaware 

582 

2,180 

108 

238 

88 

374 

386 

1,568 

Elk 

102 

489 

12 

35 

18 

71 

72 

383 

Erie 

808 

2,736 

57 

79 

351 

1,118 

400 

1,539 

Fayette 

1,236 

4,976 

12 

14 

461 

1,528 

763 

3,434 

Forest 

46 

149 

3 

14 

7 

28 

36 

107 

Franklin 

222 

887 

63 

180 

46 

157 

113 

550 

Fulton 

38 

194 

2 

2 

11 

43 

25 

149 

Greene 

200 

820 

13 

27 

58 

205 

129 

588 

Huntingdon 

135 

579 

10 

18 

32 

131 

93 

430 

Indiana 

357 

1,520 

20 

36 

102 

406 

235 

1,078 

Jefferson 

270 

1,138 

23 

44 

80 

346 

167 

748 

Juniata 

59 

258 

5 

13 

13 

59 

41 

186 

Lackawanna 

1,834 

7,396 

112 

230 

865 

3,091 

857 

4,075 

Lancaster 

462 

1,718 

19 

32 

182 

633 

261 

1,053 

Lawrence 

556 

1,884 

48 

86 

192 

636 

316 

1,162 

Lebanon 

160 

629 

40 

148 

44 

184 

76 

297 

Lehigh 

710 

2,707 

72 

204 

328 

1,279 

310 

1,224 

Luzerne 

2,477 

10,919 

144 

V 

350  b/ 

1,102 

4,680 

1,231 

5,889 

Lycoming 

395 

1,417 

43 

75 

116 

364 

236 

978 

McKean 

150 

566 

36 

93 

45 

176 

69 

297 

Mercer 

466 

1,573 

79 

174 

126 

387 

261 

1,012 

Mifflin 

174 

758 

12 

23 

83 

363 

79 

372 

Monroe 

98 

388 

17 

44 

28 

108 

53 

236 

Montgomery 

389 

1,548 

54 

114 

74 

327 

261 

1,107 

Montour 

59 

237 

5 

7 

13 

40 

41 

190 

Northampton 

619 

2,421 

87 

168 

196 

775 

336 

1,478 

Northumberland 

!  737 

3,071 

34 

63 

302 

1,155 

401 

1,853 

Perry 

55 

239 

4 

13 

11 

53 

40 

173 

Philadelphia 

10,220 

30,865 

33 

46 

5,745 

16,801 

4,442 

14,018 

Pike 

22 

81 

4 

5 

5 

25 

13 

51 

Potter 

72 

318 

9 

49 

17 

61 

46 

208 

Schuylkill 

1,200 

4,756 

84 

127 

428 

1,394 

688 

3,235 

Snyder 

93 

367 

8 

20 

23 

73 

62 

274 

Somerset 

477 

2,064 

25 

48 

153 

692 

299 

1,324 

Sullivan 

30 

121 

6 

14 

5 

11 

19 

96 

Susquehanna 

151 

619 

10 

28 

40 

145 

101 

446 

Tioga 

84 

363 

5 

22 

23 

75 

56 

266 

Union 

68 

294 

10 

24 

14 

57 

44 

213 

Venango 

277 

1,059 

20 

36 

84 

333 

173 

690 

Warren 

161 

607 

25 

63 

28 

123 

108 

421 

Washington 

662 

2,286 

76 

150 

233 

716 

353 

1,420 

Wayne 

109 

474 

10 

15 

36 

157 

63 

302 

Westmoreland 

1,026 

4,289 

54 

108 

336 

1,241 

636 

2,940 

Wyoming 

78 

291 

15 

26 

15 

63 

48 

202 

York 

428 

1,654 

53 

114 

139 

461 

236 

1,059 

a/  Includes  30  Cases  and  70  Persons  in  Kiddle  Coalfield  Poor  District,  which  crosses  Carbon  and  Luzerne 


County  boundary  line. 

b/  Includes  21  Cases  and  35  Persons  in  Pitt st on- Jenkins  Poor  District,  which  crosses  Luzerne  and  Lacka¬ 
wanna  County  boundary  line. 
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APPENDIX  C 

PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  STUDY  SCHEDULE 
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A  MERIT  SYSTEM 


for  the 


PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  SERVICES 
OF  PENNSYLVANIA 
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FOREWORD 


The  most  important  factor  in  the  successful  operation  of  a  Statewide 
public  assistance  program  is  the  personnel  engaged  in  its  administration. 
The  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  recognized  from 
the  beginning  the  decisive  significance  of  this  problem,  and  its  First  Pre¬ 
liminary  Report  to  Governor  George  H.  Earle  on  March  14,  1936,  contained  in 
its  concluding  paragraphs  the  following  statements: 

"We  are  especially  impressed  with  the  importance  of  the 
permanent  establishment  of  the  merit  system  in  the  select¬ 
ion,  promotion  and  dismissal  of  employees  in  the  assistance 
and  relief  services  of  the  State.  Adequate  mechanisms  should 
be  provided  to  make  this  system  effective. 

"On  the  details  of  this  problem  we  shall  sutmit  in  a  sub¬ 
sequent  report  the  results  of  practical  study  and  deliberat¬ 
ion  of  a  special  committee  of  informed  and  experienced  citi¬ 
zens  which,  with  your  approval,  is  to  assist  the  State  Emerg¬ 
ency  Relief  Administration  in  formulating  and  conducting 
future  examinations  for  the  selection,  promotion,  and  dis¬ 
missal  of  employees  in  that  branch  of  the  State’s  service." 

The  Pennsylvania  Committee  reiterated  its  earlier  recommendation  in 
its  Second  Preliminary  Report  to  Governor  Earle,  presented  on  May  4,  1936.* 
In  that  document  the  Committee  declared: 

"Finally,  the  problem  of  adequate  and  competent  personnel 
in  the  public  services  related  to  assistance  and  relief  is 
deemed  by  the  Committee  to  be  of  paramount  importance  in  the 
efficient  and  economical  administration  of  these  services. 

This  involves  the  provision  of  suitable  means  for  setting  up 
standards  of  qualifications  of  personnel  and  suitable  mechan¬ 
isms  for  impartially  measuring  the  qualifications  of  appli¬ 
cants  for  employment  and  for  the  selection,  appointment, 
promotion,  and  tenure  of  qualified  employees  upon  the  basis 
of  merit . 

"Extension  of  the  merit  system  to  all  the  assistance  services  in 
which  the  State  participates  is  urgently  advised." 

The  exigencies  of  administrative  operations  in  a  period  of  financial 
crisis,  preceding,  accompanying,  and  following  a  Special  Session  of  the 
Legislature  and  leading  to  rapid  reduction  in  State  relief  personnel,  ne¬ 
cessitated  abandonment  of  the  plan  of  the  State  Ekergency  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  use  such  a  committee  for  its  own  original  purpose.  The  Special 
Committee  was  not  appointed  until  September,  1936,  holding  its  first  meet¬ 
ing  on  September  30,  and  confined  its  attention  thereafter  to  a  study  and 
report  upon  the  personnel  problem  for  the  guidance  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  in  its  formulation  of  a  permanent 
program  of  public  assistance  for  Pennsylvania. 

The  Special  Committee  had  the  benefit  of  the  continuous  secretarial 
and  research  service  of  one  of  its  members,  ’William  C.  Beyer,  Director  of 
the  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research  of  Philadelphia,  a  recognised  authority  in 
the  field  of  public  personnel  administration,  who  was  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  a  part-time  basis,  from  October  1,  1936, 
to  March  31,  1937.  Preliminary  reports  of  the  Special  Committee  were  dis- 

*  First  General  Report,  page  64. 
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cussed  by  the  general  Committee,  in  the  preparation  of  its  First  General 
Report,  submitted  to  Governor  Earle  on  December  15,  1936.  Section  Seven 
of  that  report**  presented  and  briefly  supported  the  following  recommendat¬ 
ion: 


"That  all  officers  and  employees  in  the  State  Department 
of  Assistance  other  than  those  in  policy-determining  posit¬ 
ions,  and  all  officers  and  employees  under  all  County  Boards 
of  Assistance,  be  placed  under  the  merit  system." 

The  recommendations  of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  the  Merit 
System  were  submitted  on  January  26,  1937,  in  the  form  of  a  tentative  draft 
of  legislation,  to  be  incorporated  in  the  general  legislation  to  be  recom¬ 
mended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee.  These  recommendations,  though  largely 
accepted  in  principle  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee,  were  modified  in  a 
number  of  important  details  and  greatly  abbreviated  in  form,  in  the  legisla¬ 
tion  finally  approved  by  the  general  Committee.  The  principal  modification 
approved  by  the  general  Committee  was  the  elimination  of  the  requirement 
that  appointments  should  be  made  in  each  case  from  among  the  three  persons 
having  the  highest  rating  in  competitive  examinations. 

The  very  great  value  of  the  work  of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee 
and  its  staff  is  gratefully  acknowledged  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  which  is  happy  to  present  herewith  a  detailed 
report  of  the  facts  and  conclusions  resulting  from  this  study.  Special 
acknowledgment  is  also  due  to  the  executives  and  staff  members  of  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board,  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  and  the  State  Budg¬ 
et  Office,  for  their  cordial  and  indispensable  cooperation.  The  public 
personnel  authorities  of  many  other  states  have  also  been  exceedingly  gener¬ 
ous  in  making  available  for  the  Committee's  use  much  valuable  material  de¬ 
scribing  current  personnel  policies  and  interpreting  their  experience  with 
them. 

HERBERT  F.  GOODRICH 


**  First  General  Report,  pages  81-82 


SECTION  ONE 


SCOPE  OF  THE  PROBLEM 


This  report  deals  with  the  problems  of  personnel  administration  in 
the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  local  boards  of  assis¬ 
tance  under  its  supervision.  As  this  department  and  the  new  local  boards 
will  perform  functions  now  performed  by  a  number  of  existing  State  depart¬ 
ments  and  local  governmental  agencies,  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  and  char¬ 
acter  of  the  personnel  problems  in  the  new  department  may  be  gained  from  a 
brief  survey  of  the  separate  units  to  be  merged.  Only  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  these  units,  the  annual  rate  of  expenditure  for  their  salaries, 
and  the  functional  and  vocational  groups  to  which  they  belong  need  be  noted 
in  this  survey. 


Number  and  Salaries 


In  the  following  tabulation  are  shown,  for  given  dates,  the  number  of 


persons  employed  in  each  of  the 
expenditure  for  their  salaries. 

units  to  be 

merged  and  the 

annual  rate  of 

Units  to  be  merged 

Number 

of 

employes 

Annual 
salaries 
at  present 
rate 

Date 

of 

information 

Total  all  units 

5,161 

$6,275,782 

State  Hnergency  Relief  Board 
and  local  boards 

3,723 

4,627,902 

February  28,  1937 

Bureau  of  Assistance,  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare 

97 

154,548 

February  24,  1937 

County  Boards  of  Mothers’ 
Assistance  * 

1,141 

1,333,332 

February  28,  1937 

Outdoor  relief  work  of 

Poor  Boards  (estimated) 

200 

160,000 

1937 

*  Administering,  also,  old  age  assistance  and  assistance  to  the  blind. 

For  the  number  of  employes  engaged  in  out-door  relief  work  under  the 
local  poor  boards  only  an  estimate  could  be  given.  It  is  not  possible  to 
ascertain  this  number  accurately  from  the  reports  of  these  boards  to  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  The  special  study  of  poor  relief  administration  made 
by  that  department  in  1934  **  revealed  that  in  1933  there  were  569  paid 
workers  in  300  of  the  425  poor  districts  of  the  State.  ***  This  number, 
while  representing  only  part  of  the  districts,  included  almshouse  employes 
as  well  as  outdoor  relief  workers.  Only  98,  according  to  the  department's 
study,  were  investigators.  Probably  the  number  has  somewhat  increased  since 
that  time.  The  estimate  of  200  given  in  the  preceding  tabulation  may  be 

**  Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania,  Bulletin  Number  61,  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  Harrisburg,  Pa. 

***  Qnployes  of  the  Departments  of  Welfare  of  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
are  not  included  in  this  figure. 
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regarded  as  a  rough  approximation.  It  has  been  assumed  in  this  tabulation 
that  these  workers  average  $800  a  year  in  salary. 

VTe  have,  then,  in  all  the  units  and  functions  that  would  be  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  new  department  and  the  new  local  boards,  about  5,160  paid  Trork- 
ers  and  a  yearly  payroll  expense  of  about  $6,276,000. 


Functions  and  Vocations 

How  are  these  workers  distributed  functionally  and  vocationally?  In 
the  largest  unit  to  be  transferred,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  the 
3,723  employes  on  the  payroll  on  February  28,  1937,  were  distributed  as  fol¬ 
lows  : 


Departmental  Units  Humber  of  Employes 

Total  all  units  3,725 


State  Headquarters  Office,  Total  349 


General  Division  141 


Executive  Director  1 
Assistant  Executive  Director  1 
Assistant  to  the  Executive  Director  1 
Unit  and  Department  Heads  5 
Assistant  Unit  Heads  1 
Staff  Assistants  1 
Other  Supervisory  Employees  9 
Secretaries,  Stenographers,  Typists  21 
Statisticians  15 
Clerical  Staff  56 
Janitors,  'Uatchmen,  Cleaners  16 
Balance  of  General  Division  Staff  14 

Relief  Division  27 


State  Supervisor  and  Assistant  Director 

of  Relief  Division  1 

Assistant  State  Supervisor  1 

Consultant  on  Community  Contacts  1 

Field  Representatives  7 

Staff  Assistants  3 

Other  Supervisory  Employees  4 

Secretaries,  Stenographers,  Typists  6 

Clerical  Staff  4 

Financial  Division  181 


State  Comptroller-Chief  Disbursing 

Officer  1 
Assistant  State  Comptroller  1 
Deputy  Chief  Disbursing  Officer  1 
Department  Heads  5 
Staff  Assistants  1 
Other  Supervisory  Employees  11 
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Humber  of  Employees 


Financial  Division  (continued) 


Accountants,  Auditors,  Bookkeepers  81 
Secretaries,  Stenographers,  Typists  18 
Clerical  Staff  62 

Local  Relief  and  Financial  Divisions  3,374 


Administrative  Service  112 

Acting  Executive  Directors  4 
Assistant  Comptrollers  7 
Assistant  County  or  Area  Supervisors  1 
Assistant  Executive  Directors  5 
Comptrollers  3 
Comptroller-Assistant  Disbursing  Officer 

and  Special  Accounting  Representative  1 
County/Area  Supervisors  18 
Head,  Accounting  Department  2 
Head,  Accounting -Assistant  Disbursing  Officer  2 
Head,  Accounting  and  Disbursing  1 
Head,  Check  Writing  1 
Head,  Check  YTriting  and  Posting  2 
Head,  Investigation  2 
Head,  Master  Files  4 
Head,  Rent  Department— Industrial  Contact  Man  1 
Local  Executive  Directors  43 
Staff  Assistant  for  Research  1 
Staff  Assistants  14 

Supervisory  Service  105 

Assistant  Disbursing  Officers  3 
Assistant  Supervisor  of  CERB  Personnel  1 
Clerical  Supervisors  A  8 
Clerical  Supervisors  B  17 
Chief  Telephone  Operator  1 
Community  Contact  Agent  1 
Contact  Man  1 
District  Office  Chief  Clerks  47 
Industrial  Contact  Man  13 
Junior  Staff  Assistant  1 
Supervisor,  Building  Service  2 
Supervisor,  Building  Service  &  Property 

Records  5 
Supervisor,  CCC  Enrollment-Correspondence  1 
Supervisor,  CCC  Enrollment -Supply  Clerk  1 
Supervisor,  Information  &  Clearance  1 
Supervisor,  Supplies  2 

Professional,  Technical  &  Investigational  Service  38 


Assistant  Industrial  Contact  Man  2 
Assistant  Insurance  Adjuster  1 
Case  Workers  3 
Claim  Investigators  5 
Industrial  Contact  Visitors  3 
Insurance  Adjusters  2 


Number  of  Employees 


Professional,  Teclmioal  &  Investigational 
Service  (continued) 


Junior  Statisticians  4 
Legal  Advisers  1 
Restitution  Agents  7 
Restitution  Agent — Industrial  Contact  Man  1 
Restitution  Interviewers  4 
Statisticians  5 

Social  Service  1,686 


District  Supervisors  41 
Interviewers  103 
Interviewer-Information  Clerks  2 
Interviewer-Receptionist  1 
Interviewer-Visitors  3 
Junior  Visitors  163 
Social  Service  Adjusters  4 
Student  Visitors  20 
Supervisors  (Senior/ Junior)  131 
Visitors  1,217 
Visitor-Junior  Staff  Assistant  1 


Accounting  and  Auditing  Service  25 

Accountants  A  2 
A.c  count  ants  B  8 
Accountant  B-Ansistant  Disbursing  Officer  1 
Accountant  B-Junior  Assistant  Disbursing  Officer  1 
Accountant  B-isookkeepers  2 
Assistant  Disbursing  Officer-Clerical 

Supervisor  A  1 
Auditors  A  4 
Auditors  B  3 
Bookkeepers  3 


Typing,  Stenographic,  Secretarial  Service  333 


Aide  to  Supervisor 

1 

Check  Typists 

9 

Dictaphone  Operators 

12 

Relief  Authorization  Typists 

22 

Secretaries 

36 

Stenographers  A 

71 

Stenographers  B 

119 

Typists  A 

44 

Typists  B 

19 

Public  Information  Service 

29 

Information  Clerks 

25 

Receptionists 

_4 

General  Clerical  and  Records  Service 

592 

Addressograph  Clerks 

10 

Accounting  Clerk 

1 

Assignors 

9 

Budget  Clerks 

35 

General  Clerical  and  Records  Service  (continued)  Humber  of  Bnployees 


Cheek  Clerks  5 
Clerical  Adjusters  25 
Clerks  A  98 
Clerks  B  112 
Expeditors  17 
File  Clerks  A  99 
File  Clerks  B  46 
Income  Record  Clerks  13 
Mail  Clerks  3 
Posting  Clerks  31 
Relief  Telephone  Clerks  10 
Statistical  Clerks  A  2 
Statistical  Clerks  B  3 
Telephone  Clerks  27 
Typist  Clerks  43 
Verification  Clerks  3 

General  Clerical  and  Records  Service 

(Dual  Classifications)  261 

Agency  Registration  Clerk — Income  Record  Clerk  1 
Assigner-- Expeditors  1 
Budget  Clerk — Clerk  A  2 
Budget  Clerk — Clerk  B  1 
Budget  Clerk — File  Clerk  A  1 
Budget  Clerk — File  Clerk  B  1 
Budget  Clerk— -Information  Clerk  2 
Budget  Clerk — Relief  Authorization  Typist  3 
Budget  Clerk — Stenographer  B  2 
Budget  Clerk — Typist  A  2 
Calculator  A — Statistical  Clerk  2 
Calculator  B — Clerical  Adjuster  1 
Clerical  Adjuster — Expeditor  1 
Clerical  Ad juster--Infomation  Clerk  1 
Clerical  Adjuster — Typist  A  1 
Clerk  A— Check  Clerk  1 
Clerk  A— File  Clerk  A  47 
Clerk  A — File  Clerk  B  10 
Clerk  A — Income  Record  Clerk  2 
Clerk  A— -Information  Clerk  2 
Clerk  A — Relief  Authorization  Typist  35 
Clerk  A — Stenographer  A  1 
Clerk  A — Stenographer  B  8 
Clerk  A — -Supply  Clerk  1 
Clerk  A- — Telephone  Clerk  4 
Clerk  A-- Telephone  Operator  1 
Clerk  A — Typist  A  29 
Clerk  A — Typist  B  19 
Clerk  B — File  Clerk  A  1 
Clerk  B — Income  Record  Clerk  1 
Clerk  B — Posting  Clerk  10 
Clerk  B — Telephone  Clerk  1 
Clerk  B — Typist  A  4 
Clerk  B — Typist  B  13 
Expeditor — Verification  Clerk  1 
File  Clerk  A— Messenger  1 
File  Clerk  A — Stenographer  B  1 
File  Clerk  A — Typist  A  2 
File  Clerk  A — Typist  B  3 
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General  Clerical  and  Records  Service  (continued)  Number  of  Employees 
(Dual  Classifications) 


File  Clerk  B — Relief  Authorization  Typist  1 
File  Clerk  B — Stenographer  B  2 
File  Clerk  B — Telephone  Operator  1 
File  Clerk  B — Typist  A  1 
File  Clerk  B; — Typist  B  2 
File  Clerk  B — Verification  Clerk  1 
Income  Record  Clerk — Stenographer  B  1 
Income  Record  Clerk — Typist  A  9 
Income  Record  Clerk — Typist  B  2 
Income  Record  Clerk — Typist  Clerk  1 
Information  Clerk— Stenographer  B  3 
Information  Clerk — Telephone  Operator  1 
Information  Clerk — Typist  A  1 
Relief  Authorization  Typist — Stenographer  B  1 
Relief  Authorization  Typist — Typist  A  1 
Statistical  Clerk  A— Stenographer  A  1 
Statistical  Clerk  A — Stenographer  B  2 
Stenographer  A— Telephone  Operator  1 
Stenographer  B — Relief  Authorization  Typist  2 
Stenographer  B — Telephone  Operator  2 
Stenographer  B — 'Usher  1 
Telephone  Operator — Typist  A  1 
Telephone  Operator — Typist  B  2 
Typist  B — Verification  Clerk  _ 1 

Office  Applicance  Operating  Service  5g 

Addressograph  Operators  3 
Addressograph  Operator  -  Addressograph  Clerk  1 
Addressograph  Operator  -  Clerk  A  1 
Calculator  B  13 
Graphotype  Operator  6 
Mimeograph  Operator  1 
Mimeograph  Operator  -  Messenger  1 
Telephone  Operators  30 

Stevfard,  Messenger  and  Janitorial  Service 

Building  Superintendent  6 
Cleaners  21 
Firemen  2 
General  Repairmen  3 
Industrial  Contact— Messenger  2 
Janitor — Clerk  B  1 
Janitor  54 
Janitor — Fireman  2 
Janitor — General  Repairman  2 
Janitor— Messenger  2 
Janitor — Watchman  1 
Messengers  10 
Supply  Clerk  2 
Truck  Driver  1 
Ushers  22 
Watchman  6 


The  97  employees  who,  on  February  24,  1937,  were  in  the  Bureau  of 
Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  were  distributed,  by  functional 
groups,  as  follows: 
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Humber  of  Employees 


Total  97 

Administrative  and  supervisory  officials  12 
Accounting  employees  4 

Statisticians  3 

Clerical  and  stenographic  employees  43 

Case  readers  and  case  correspondents  20 

Field  representatives  14 

Supervising  Opthalmologist  1 


■While  the  Committee  is  unable  to  present  an  occupational  analysis  of 
the  1,141  paid  workers  on  the  payrolls  of  the  County  Boards  of  Mothers* 
Assistance  in  February,  1937,  it  can  show  a  broad  vocational  grouping  of 
these  workers  as  follows : 


Number  of  Employees 


Total  1,141 

Executive  secretaries  68 

Supervisors  57 

Visitors  666 

Clerical  workers  350 


No  distribution  can  be  given  for  the  employees  engaged  in  outdoor 
relief  work  under  the  poor  boards.  A  majority,  doubtless,  are  clerical 
workers  and  field  investigators. 
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SECTION  TWO 


PRESENT  PERSONNEL  METHODS  AND  POLICIES 


An  examination  of  present  methods  and  policies  of  personnel  adminis¬ 
tration  in  the  units  that  are  to  be  merged  in  the  proposed  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  seems  a  prerequisite  to  the  intelligent  formulation  of  a 
program  of  personnel  administration  for  the  new  department.  This  section 
is  accordingly  devoted  to  a  brief  inquiry  into  those  methods  and  policies. 
Particular  attention  will  be  given  to  the  following  points:  (l)  the  ad¬ 
ministrative  machinery  through  which  personnel  affairs  are  controlled,  (2) 
selection  and  appointment,  (3)  compensation,  (4)  working  conditions,  (5) 
transfers  and  promotions,  (6)  layoffs,  (7)  demotions  and  removals,  (8)  limi¬ 
tation  of  political  activity  and  political  assessments. 

In  this  examination  it  will  be  necessary  to  deal  separately  with  the 
Bureau  of  Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Welfare,  the  County  Mothers’  As¬ 
sistance  Boards,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  and  the  poor  boards. 

Bureau  of  Assistance,  Department  of  Welfare 

While  concern  is  primarily  with  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  an  examination  of  the  personnel  methods  and  policies  in 
effect  in  this  unit  leads  inevitably  into  an  examination  of  the  personnel 
methods  and  policies  that  obtain  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  as  a  whole  and 
other  departments  of  the  State  government. 

Administrative  Machinery 

In  the  State  offices  of  the  Department  of  We If are ,  as  in  most  of  the 
other  departments  at  Harrisburg,  personnel  affairs  are  controlled  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  extent  by  the  Governor  and  the  Executive  Board.  This  Board  con¬ 
sists  of  the  Governor  and  six  other  heads  of  administrative  departments  des¬ 
ignated  by  the  Governor.  Four  members  of  the  Board  constitute  a  quorum. 
Under  the  Board  are  two  bureaus  that  perform  personnel  functions:  The  Budg¬ 
et  Bureau  and  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

The  Budget  Bureau.  Under  Section  211  of  the  Administrative  Code,  the 
Governor  is  required  to  appoint  a  budget  secretary  to  serve  at  the  Governor’s 
pleasure.  This  official  presides  over  the  Budget  Bureau  which,  among  other 
functions,  sees  that  the  rates  paid  to  officers  and  employes  in  the  depart¬ 
ments  under  the  Executive  Board  conform  to  the  standards  fixed  by  the  Board. 
The  Budget  Bureau  has  assisted  also  in  preparing  the  classification  of  posi¬ 
tions  and  the  standardization  of  pay  now  in  effect  in  a  large  part  of  the 
State  service. 

The  Personnel  Bureau.  VJhile  the  Administrative  Code  does  not  specif¬ 
ically  mention  either  the  personnel  secretary  or  the  Personnel  Bureau,  under 
Section  211  the  Governor  has  power  to  appoint  various  kinds  of  aides,  and, 
in  the  exercise  of  that  power,  he  appoints  a  personnel  secretary  who  presides 
over  the  Personnel  Bureau.  This  Bureau  serves  primarily  as  the  agent  of  the 
Governor  and  the  Executive  Board  in  enforcing  the  personnel  provisions  of  the 
Administrative  Code  relating  to  the  qualifications  of  employes. 

Selection  and  Appointment 

Both  the  Executive  Board  and  the  head  of  the  department  participate 
in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  employes  in  the  State  offices  under  the 
Board's  control. 
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Appointing  power.  The  power  to  appoint  is  lodged  by  Section  214  of 
the  Administrative  Code  in  the  head  of  the  department.  This  Section  reads 
in  part  as  follows: 

"The  heads  of  the  several  administrative  departments,  except 
the  Auditor  General  and  State  Treasurer,  end  the  independent 
administrative  boards  and  commissions,  shall  appoint  and  fix  the 
compensation  of  such  directors,  superintendents,  bureau  or  divi¬ 
sion  chiefs,  assistant  directors,  assistant  superintendents, 
assistant  chiefs,  experts,  scientists,  engineers,  surveyors, 
draftsmen,  accountants,  secretaries,  auditors,  inspectors,  exarv- 
iners,  statisticians,  marshals,  clerks,  stenographers,  bookkeepers, 
messengers,  and  other  assistants  and  employes,  as  may  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of  their  respective 
departments,  boards,  or  commissions.  Except  as  otherwise 
provided  in  this  act,  the  heads  of  the  respective  administra¬ 
tive  departments  shall  appoint  and  fix  the  compensation  of 
such  clerks,  stenographers,  and  other  assistants,  as  may  be 
required  for  the  proper  conduct  of  the  work  of  any  department¬ 
al  administrative  bodies,  boards,  commissions,  or  officers, 
and  of  any  advisory  boards  or  commissions  established  in  their 
respective  departments." 

The  power  of  appointment  herein  conferred,  however,  is  modified  by 
two  other  Sections  of  the  Code,  217  and  709.  Section  217  provides  that: 

"All  deputies,  directors,  superintendents,  and  Bureau  or 
division  chiefs,  and  other  employes,  shall  be  persons  es¬ 
pecially  qualified  for  their  positions  by  training  and  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  particular  kind  of  work  which  their  offi¬ 
cial  duties  will  require  them  to  perform. " 

In  other  words,  the  head  of  the  department  shall  appoint  only  persons 
who  are  qualified  for  the  positions  they  are  to  fill. 

Section  709  provides  in  part  as  follows: 

"The  Executive  Board  shall  have  the  power: 

(a)  To  standardize  the  qualifications  for  employment,  and  all 
titles,  salaries,  and  vmges,  of  persons  employed  by  the 
administrative  departments,  boards,  and  commissions,  ex¬ 
cept  the  Department  of  the  Auditor  General  and  the  Treas¬ 
ury  Department.  In  establishing  such  standards  the  board 
may: 

(1)  Take  into  consideration  the  location  of  the  work  and 
the  conditions  under  which  the  service  is  rendered. 

(2)  Establish  different  standards  for  different  kinds, 
grades  and  classes  of  similar  work  or  service...." 

Under  this  grant  of  power,  the  Executive  Board  has  classified  depart¬ 
mental  positions  and  has  prescribed  for  each  class  (l)  minimum  qualificat¬ 
ions  of  education,  training,  and  experience,  and  (2)  standard  personal  qual¬ 
ifications.  To  illustrate:  The  chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  in  the 
Department  of  Welfare  has  been  classified  in  grade  19  of  service  21  of  the 
Board’s  "Classification  and  Compensation  System"  which  became  effective  on 
September  1,  1933.  For  that  grade  the  Board  has  prescribed  the  following 
standard  qualifications: 
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Minimum  Qualifications 


Education,  Training,  and  Experience 


Graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school  or  equivalent. 

a.  Scientific  or  technical 

(1)  Graduation  with  a  degree  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing  or  equiv¬ 
alent. 

(2)  Four  years'  experience  in  specialized  field. 

b.  Professional 

(1)  Graduation  with  a  degree  from  a  college  or 
university  of  recognized  standing. 

(2)  Doctor's  degree  in  field  or  branch  of  science 
designated. 

(3)  Two  years'  professional  experience. 

(4)  State  licensure  or  registration. 


Standard  Personal  Qualifications 


Tact 


Thoroughness 
Resourcefulness 
Analytical  ability 
Ability  to  meet  public 


Industry 
Initiative 
Good  judgment 


Ability  to  cooperate  with  others 


Similar  standards  have  been  set  up  for  all  the  other  classes  and  grades 
of  positions  in  the  State  offices  under  the  control  of  the  Governor  and  the 
Executive  Board.  The  head  of  the  department  is  required,  in  exercising  his 
power  of  appointment,  to  appoint  only  persons  who  possess  the  standard  quali¬ 
fications  thus  prescribed. 

Procedure.  In  practice,  the  Personnel  Bureau  plays  an  important  part 
in  the  process  of  selection  and  appointment.  Generally  speaking,  any  person 
who  desires  to  obtain  employment  in  the  State  offices  of  the  Department  of 
Yfelfare  must  file  an  application  with  the  Personnel  Bureau.  The  required 
application  form  asks  him  to  give,  among  other  things,  the  following  infor¬ 
mation:  his  address;  voting  residence;  date  of  birth;  place  of  birth;  age; 
height;  weight;  nationality;  marital  status;  number  of  dependents;  if  married, 
whether  husband  or  wife  is  employed  and,  if  so,  where;  how  many  other  members 
of  his  family  are  employed  and  where;  the  kind  of  work  desired;  the  location 
desired;  a  record  of  his  training;  and  a  record  of  his  employment  from  the 
time  he  was  first  employed.  It  is  also  noteworthy  that  the  application  form 
provides  a  place  not  only  for  the  signature  of  the  applicant  but  for  that  of 
a  sponsor.  Under  long  established  practice  this  has  come  to  mean  a  political 
sponsor.  This  application  is  placed  in  the  files  of  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

No  tests  are  given  by  the  Personnel  Bureau  to  determine  whether  the  applicant 
possesses  the  qualifications  necessary  for  the  kind  of  work  which  he  desires. 

VJhen  a  department  needs  additional  workers  in  its  State  offices,  it 
calls  upon  the  Personnel  Bureau  for  available  persons.  The  personnel  secre¬ 
tary  thereupon  consults  his  files  and  selects  therefrom  the  applications  of 
persons  who  seem  to  possess  the  necessary  qualifications,  and,  with  the  ap¬ 
proval  of  the  Governor,  sends  them  to  the  department.  Usually  only  one  ap¬ 
plicant  is  submitted  for  a  single  vacancy.  The  department  head  then  sends 
for  the  applicant  whose  name  and  application  have  been  submitted  to  him  and 
interviews  him,  or  has  one  of  his  aides  interview  him,  depending  on  the  im¬ 
portance  of  the  position  to  be  filled.  If  the  vacancy  to  be  filled  is  in  one 
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of  the  bureaus,  the  head  of  the  bureau  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to  inter¬ 
view  the  applicant.  Occasionally  the  department  communicates  with  the  ap¬ 
plicant’s  references  before  deciding  whether  to  appoint  him.  For  steno¬ 
graphic  and  bookkeeping  positions,  moreover,  the  applicant  may  be  given  an 
informal  test.  If,  after  these  interviews,  inquiries,  and  tests,  an  appli¬ 
cant  seems  to  be  qualified  for  the  position,  the  head  of  the  department 
appoints  him.  Such  appointment,  however,  does  not  become  official  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  personnel  secretary,  the  budget  secretary,  and  the 
Governor.  If  the  applicant  does  not  appear  qualified,  the  department  so  ad¬ 
vises  the  Personnel  Bureau.  The  Personnel  Bureau  thereupon  subnits  addi¬ 
tional  applicants  until  someone  is  supplied  who  proves  satisfactory  to  the 
department.  Occasionally,  for  highly  specialized  positions,  the  Personnel 
Bureau  is  unable  to  supply  a  qualified  applicant  and  authorizes  the  depart¬ 
ment  head  to  appoint  someone  of  his  own  choice  who  has  not  filed  an  appli¬ 
cation  with  the  Personnel  Bureau. 

As  a  rule,  new  employes  are  immediately  given  permanent  appointments 
and  are  not  required  to  serve  for  a  period  of  time  as  probationers.  Only  in 
exceptional  instances  are  they  started  with  a  probationery  appointment. 

Compensation 


Section  214  of  the  Administrative  Code,  which  has  already  been  quoted 
in  part,  gives  department  heads  power  to  fix  the  compensation  of  employes 
under  their  jurisdiction,  but  qualifies  that  power  as  follows : 

"The  number  and  compensation  of  all  employes  appointed  under 
this  section  shall  be  subject  to  approval  by  the  Governor,  and, 
after  the  Executive  Board  shall  have  fixed  the  standard  compen¬ 
sation  for  any  kind,  grade,  or  class  of  service  or  employment, 
the  compensation  of  all  persons  in  that  kind,  grade,  or  class, 
appointed  hereunder,  shall  be  fixed  in  accordance  with  such 
standard. " 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  compensation  of  employes  not  only  is  subject 
to  the  approval  of  the  Governor,  but  is  subject,  also,  to  standards  of  com¬ 
pensation  fixed  by  the  Executive  Board.  The  power  and  duty  to  establish  such 
standards  is  specifically  conferred  upon  the  Executive  Board  in  Section  709, 
previously  quoted,  which  also  authorizes  the  Board  to  standardize  qualifi¬ 
cations  for  employment. 

The  Compensation  Plan.  Under  this  grant  of  power,  the  Executive  Board 
has  established  a  compensation  plan.  This  plan,  which  forms  an  integral  part 
of  the  Board’s  "Classification  and  Compensation  System"  already  referred  to, 
prescribes  standard  minimum,  maximum,  and  intermediate  rates  of  pay  for  all 
grades  of  positions  in  the  State  offices  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  as  well 
as  for  positions  in  other  departments.  The  chart  on  the  next  page  shows  the 
standard  rates  for  the  fifteen  grades  of  positions  into  which  the  State  serv¬ 
ice  is  divided  horizontally. 
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SCHEDULE  OF  GRADUATED  INCREASES 
IN  COMPENSATION 


Salaries  for 

Merit 

after 

Grade 

Minimum 

First 

year 

Second 

year 

Third 

year 

Fourth 

year 

Maximum 

Total 

increase 

25 

$9,000 

— 

— 

— 

— 

$12,000 

$3,000 

24 

7,500 

— 

— 

— 

— 

9,000 

1,500 

23 

6,000 

— 

$6,500 

$7,000 

$7,500 

7,500 

1,500 

22 

5,000 

$5,250 

5,500 

5,750 

6,000 

6,000 

1,000 

21 

4,200 

4,400 

4,600 

4,800 

5,000 

5,000 

800 

20 

3,600 

3,750 

3,900 

4,050 

4,200 

4,200 

600 

19 

3,000 

3,150 

3,300 

3,450 

3,600 

3,600 

600 

18 

2,400 

2,550 

2,700 

2,850 

3,000 

3,000 

600 

17 

2,100 

2,175 

2,250 

2,325 

2,400 

2,400 

300 

16 

1,860 

1,920 

1,980 

2,040 

2,100 

2,100 

240 

15 

1,620 

1,680 

1,740 

1,800 

1,860 

1,860 

240 

14 

1,380 

1,440 

1,500 

1,560 

1,620 

1,620 

240 

13 

1,140 

1,200 

1,260 

1,320 

1,380 

1,380 

240 

12 

1,020 

1,080 

1,140 

1,140 

1,140 

1,140 

120 

11 

900 

900 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

1,020 

120 

Quoted  fror.i  "Classification  and  Compensation  System  of  Personnel 
Service,  Effective  September  1,  1933,"  Page  11. 
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The  application  of  these  rates  to  employes  is  governed  by  rules  of 
the  Executive  Board.  A  new  appointee  must  begin  at  the  minimum  rate  for  his 
grade,  but  in  exceptional  cases  the  Governor  may  approve  an  initial  compen¬ 
sation  in  excess  of  the  minimum  rate.  "Increases  in  pay  within  grades,"  so 
the  rules  provide,  "will  be  approved  by  the  department  head  only  for  compe¬ 
tent  and  faithful  employes  who  have  rendered  superior  service  either  in 
speed,  accuracy,  quality,  quantity,  reliability,  fidelity,  or  character  of 
their  work,  upon  the  recommendation  of  the  responsible  bureau,  division,  or 
section  chief,  and  in  accordance  with  the  chart  of  Graduated  Increases  in 
Compensation.  Length  of  service  without  improvement  will  not  justify  in¬ 
crease  in  pay.”  The  rules  provide  also  that  "increases  in  salaries  within 
grades,  when  approved  by  the  Governor,  may  be  paid  only  on  the  basis  of  mer¬ 
itorious  service.  Increases  in  pay  within  grades  will  be  considered  Feb¬ 
ruary  1,  May  1,  August  1,  November  1,  of  each  year.  However,  a  salary  in¬ 
crease  for  any  employe  will  not  be  approved  oftener  than  once  a  year,  and  no 
salary  shall  be  paid  in  excess  of  the  maximum  specified  for  the  grade  in 
which  the  employe  is  classified." 

For  illustration,  a  "senior  clerk"  is  classified  in  grade  12.  He 
would,  therefore,  receive  upon  appointment  the  minimum  rate  for  the  grade, 
$1,020  a  year.  He  could  look  forward  to  advances,  first  to  §1,080  a  year, 
and  then  to  #1,140  a  year,  the  maximum  for  the  grade.  Both  the  initial  rate 
and  the  subsequent  increases,  however,  would  have  to  be  approved  by  the  Budg¬ 
et  Secretary  and  the  Governor  before  they  would  become  effective. 

Extra  compensation.  Section  215  of  the  Administrative  Code  regulates 
the  payment  of  extra  compensation  as  follows: 

"No  employe  in  any  administrative  department,  independent 
administrative  board  or  commission,  or  departmental  adminis¬ 
trative  board  or  commission  employed  at  a  fixed  compensation, 
shall  be  paid  for  any  extra  services,  unless  expressly  au¬ 
thorized  by  the  Executive  Board  prior  to  the  rendering  of  such 
services. " 

In  its  rules,  the  Executive  Board  amplifies  this  provision  by  stating 
that  "when  a  person  is  employed  at  a  fixed  compensation  and  is  authorized  to 
receive  extra  compensation  for  doing  work  in  addition  to  his  regular  duties, 
such  work  shall  be  performed  outside  of  the  regular  office  hours  during  which 
such  person  is  employed  in  the  first  instance." 

'/forking  Conditions 

Hours  of  work  and  leaves  of  absence  with  pay  are  governed  by  Section 
222  of  the  Administrative  Code.  This  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Each  employe  of  an  administrative  department,  of  an  inde¬ 
pendent  administrative  board  or  commission,  or  of  a  depart¬ 
mental  administrative  board  or  commission,  if  employed  for 
continuous  service,  shall  work  during  such  hours  as  the  head 
of  the  department  or  the  board  or  commission  shall  require 
but  not  less  than  thirty-9ight  hours  per  week.  Such  employe 
shall  be  entitled,  during  each  calendar  year,  to  fifteen 
days'  leave  of  absence,  with  full  pay,  and,  in  special  and 
meritorious  cases  where  to  limit  the  annual  leave  to  fif¬ 
teen  days  in  any  one  calendar  year  would  work  peculiar  hard¬ 
ships,  the  extent  of  such  leave  with  pay  may,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  the  head  of  the  department  or  of  the  board  or  commiss¬ 
ion,  be  extended,  but  any  such  extension  shall  not  be  for 
more  than  fifteen  days,  except  with  the  approval  of  the  Exec¬ 
utive  Board,  in  the  case  of  employes  of  departments  or  of 
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independent  administrative  boards  or  commissions,  and, 
in  the  case  of  employes  of  departmental  administrative 
boards  or  commissions,  of  the  departments  with  which  such 
boards  or  commissions  are  respectively  connected.  This 
section  shall  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  pay  of  such 
employe  shall  cease  upon  the  expiration  of  the  granted 
leave,  regardless  of  his  or  her  continuation  thereafter 
upon  the  rolls  of  the  department,  board  or  commission. 

The  annual  leave  of  absence  vri.th  pay  shall  be  exclusive 
of  Sundays  and  legal  holidays." 

Transfers  and  Premotions 

■While  transfers  and  promotions  are  not  mentioned  in  the  Administrat¬ 
ive  Code,  they  are  regulated  by  a  section  of  the  rules  of  the  Executive 
Board  governing  the  application  of  the  standard  qualifications  and  standard 
salaries.  This  section  reads  as  follows: 

"Vacancy  in  any  position  in  state  employment  will  be  filled, 
v/hen  practical,  by  transfer  or  promotion  of  a  worthy  and  compe¬ 
tent  employe,  from  a  lower  grade. 

"An  employe  promoted  to  a  position  in  a  higher  grade  shall 
receive  no  more  than  the  minimum  salary  of  the  grade  to  which 
promoted. 

"An  employe  transferred  to  a  lower  grade  shall  receive  a 
salary  not  higher  than  the  salary  payable  in  accordance  with 
the  'schedule  of  graduated  increases  in  compensation'  as 
though  the  entire  service  had  been  rendered  in  the  lower 
grade . 

"Maximum  ability  in  a  specific  position  should  be  develop¬ 
ed  within  the  service  period  specified  for  each  kind  of  work 
and  promotion  beyond  the  highest  salary  rate  for  any  grade 
may  be  achieved  only  by  transfer  to  a  position  of  a  higher 
grade. " 

In  both  transfers  and  promotions,  the  initiative  is  usually  taken  ty 
the  department,  but  no  transfer  or  promotion  can  become  effective  until  it 
has  been  approved  by  the  personnel  secretary,  the  budget  secretary,  and  the 
Governor.  Unployes  are  selected  and  approved  for  promotion  without  the  guid¬ 
ance  of  specific  records  showing  their  efficiency  in  the  positions  in  ’which 
they  have  been  serving  and  ’without  formal  tests  of  their  capacity  for  the 
higher  positions  which  they  are  to  fill. 

Lay-offs 

Neither  the  Administrative  Code  nor  the  rales  of  the  Executive  Board 
specifically  mention  lay-offs,  that  is,  temporary  separations  from  the  ser¬ 
vice  because  of  lack  of  work  or  lack  of  funds.  The  rules,  however,  do  pro¬ 
vide  for  the  reporting  of  all  separations  to  the  Executive  Board.  Like  all 
other  changes  in  the  service,  separations  have  to  be  approved  by  the  person¬ 
nel  secretary,  the  budget  secretary,  and  the  Governor.  There  is  no  formal 
procedure  for  the  selection  of  the  employes  to  be  laid  off  when  a  reduction 
in  force  has  to  be  made. 

Demotions  and  Removals 


The  power  to  demote  and  remove  is  in  the  head  of  the  department, 
though  it  is  qualified  in  practice  by  the  requirement  that  the  personnel 
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secretary,  the  budget  secretary,  and  the  Governor  must  approve  all  demotions 
and  removals.  Frequently,  moreover,  the  initiative  in  removals  is  taken  by 
the  Personnel  Bureau,  -which  sends  instructions  to  the  head  of  the  depart¬ 
ment.  This  happens  with  special  frequency  after  changes  in  administration. 

It  is  not  necessary  under  existing  law  that  a  written  statement  of  the  rea¬ 
sons  for  demotion  or  removal  be  given  to  the  employe,  nor  has  the  employe 
any  right  of  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  department  head. 

That  removals  are  too  numerous  in  State  offices  has  long  been  recog¬ 
nized.  In  1933  the  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  State  Finances  reported 
as  follows:  "The  operation  of  the  present  system  is  fundamentally  faulty 
because  of  the  turnover  of  personnel  with  each  change  of  administration.  At 
the  end  of  every  administration-regardless  of  who  wins  the  election— there 
is  a  great  exodus  from  the  Capitol,  and  the  places  of  those  who  leave  are 
taken  by  faithful  party  workers  who  helped  secure  the  election  of  the  new 
Governor.  The  State  service  suffers,  and  the  taxpayer  pays  while  the  new 
recruit  to  the  service  learns  to  perform  his  job  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
efficiency. "  * 

A  high  turnover  of  personnel  has  taken  place  in  the  Department  of 
Welfare  as  well  as  in  other  departments.  The  number  of  persons  removed  frcra 
the  service  in  the  State  offices  of  that  Department  was  46  in  1935,  and  32 
in  1936.  As  the  average  number  of  persons  on  the  payroll  in  those  offices 
was  93  in  1935  and  120  in  1936,  the  annual  turnover  rate  due  to  removals 
alone  ’was  46.4  per  cent  in  1935,  and  26.6  per  cent  in  1936. 

In  any  organization,  seme  of  the  forced  separations  take  the  form  of 
resignations  and  are  so  recorded.  Were  it  possible  to  go  behind  the  records, 
it  doubtless  would  be  found  that  a  portion  of  the  separations  listed  as  re¬ 
signations  were  in  fact  removals.  While  it  is  not  possible  to  go  behind  the 
records,  it  may  at  least  be  noted  whether  resignations  were  many  or  few. 

For  so  small  a  working  force  as  that  of  the  State  offices  of  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Welfare,  the  resignations  were  many.  In  1935,  there  were  22  re¬ 
signations?  in  1936,  there  were  24.  If  resignations  are  added  to  removals, 
we  have  a  joint  annual  separation  rate  of  73.1  per  cent  in  1935  and  46.6  per 
cent  in  1936.  In  a  normally  stable  service  of  salaried  workers  in  public 
employment,  the  total  annual  separation  rate  is  not  over  10  per  cent  and  is 
often  as  low  as  6  per  cent.  The  removal  rate  alone  is  considerably  lower. 
Obviously,  this  branch  of  the  departmental  service  has  not  been  normally 
stable. 

Political  Activity  and  Assessments 

Qnployes  in  the  Department  of  Welfare  are  not  legally  restrained  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  nor  are  they  legally  protected  from  political 
assessments.  This  situation  is  not  peculiar  to  the  Department  of  Welfare, 
but  obtains  also  in  most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  State  government. 


*  Report  of  Joint  Legislative  Committee  on  Finances  on  the  Organization 

and  Administration  of  the  Government  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania, 
Harrisburg,  1934,  Page  615. 
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Mothers'  Assistance  Boards 


Under  the  Act  of  July  10,  1919,  and  its  later  amendments,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  is  required  to  appoint  in  each  county  "a  hoard  of  trustees,  composed  of 
seven  women,  residents  of  the  county,  to  be  called  the  Board  of  Trustees  of 
the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund,"  The  members  of  this  board  hold  office  for 
six-year  terms  which  overlap  so  that  they  expire  at  intervals  of  two  years. 
In  any  six -year  period,  there  occur  two  expirations  of  two  terms  each  and 
one  expiration  of  three  terms.  The  Governor  may  remove  a  member  at  any  time 
by  virtue  of  his  power  under  Article  VI,  Section  4  of  the  state  constitution 
which  reads  in  part  as  follows: 

"Appointed  officers,  other  than  judges  of  the  courts  of 
record,  and  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  may 
be  removed  at  the  pleasure  of  the  power  by  which  they  shall 
have  been  appointed. " 

These  boards,  which  at  first  administered  only  assistance  to  mothers, 
but  within  the  last  three  years  have  been  required  to  administer,  also,  pen¬ 
sions  for  the  blind  and  assistance  to  the  aged,  have  power  to  appoint  such 
investigators  and  other  employes  as  may  be  needed  for  the  work  to  be  done, 
and  to  provide  for  the  payment  of  salaries  and  incidental  expenses  within 
certain  limits.  In  the  exercise  of  these  and  other  powers,  however,  the 
county  boards  are  subject  to  the  general  supervision  of  the  Department  of 
Welfare.  To  what  degree  and  in  what  manner  the  department  controls  the  per¬ 
sonnel  affairs  of  the  county  boards  will  appear  in  the  examination  of  the 
procedure  followed  in  the  various  employment  processes. 

Administrative  Machinery 

Such  control  as  the  Deportment  of  Welfare  wields  over  the  personnel 
affairs  of  the  county  boards,  is  exerted  through  its  Bureau  of  Assistance. 
This  Bureau  is  in  charge  of  a  chief  who  is  appointed  by  the  Secretary,  of 
Welfare  and  is  removable  by  him.  No  control  is  exercised  over  the  personnel 
affairs  of  the  county  boards  by  the  State  Executive  Board. 

Selection  and  Appointment 


The  county  boards  have  had  thus  far  considerable  freedom  in  the  selec 
tion  and  appointment  of  employes.  In  the  first  place,  they  have  done  the 
recruiting  themselves.  Persons  seeking  employment  under  a  county  board  have 
applied  directly  to  the  board,  and  not  to  a  state  office.  In  the  second 
place,  the  county  boards  have  made  their  own  selections  from  those  who  appli 
ed  for  positions;  they  have  not  been  required  to  appoint  from  lists  of  eli- 
gibles  established  by  any  state  department  or  agency. 

To  some  extent,  however,  appointments  under  the  county  boards  have 
been  controlled  by  the  Department  of  Welfare,  through  the  Bureau  of  Assist¬ 
ance.  No  one  may  be  appointed  under  a  county  board  unless  he  has  been  ap¬ 
proved  by  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  and  the  Secretary  of  Welfare. 

Obviously,  to  exercise  this  paver  in  an  orderly  s.nd  uniform  manner, 
the  Bureau  needs  standard  qualifications  for  the  various  classes  of  posit¬ 
ions  to  be  filled.  Such  standard  qualifications  have  been  established  for 
four  classes:  executive  secretaries,  supervisors,  visitors,  and  junior 
visitors. 

For  executive  secretary,  the  following  qualifications  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed: 
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Minimum  Age  25 

Completion  of  two  years  of  college  work 
or  its  equivalent* 

plus 


Five  years  paid  progressive  experience  as 
a  visitor  or  supervisor  with  a  social  agen¬ 
cy  recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Assistance, 
of  which  one  year  is  to  be  successful  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Candidate  should  have 
demonstrated  administrative  ability. 

or 

Completion  of  three  years  of  college  work 
or  its  equivalent* 


Four  years  paid  progressive  experience  as  a 
visitor  or  supervisor  with  a  social  agency 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Assistance,  of 
which  one  year  is  to  be  successful  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Candidate  should  have 
demonstrated  administrative  ability. 


or 

Completion  of  four  years  of  college  work 
or  its  equivalent* 


Plus 


Three  years  paid  progressive  experience  as  a 
visitor  or  supervisor  with  a  social  agency 
recognized  by  the  Bureau  of  Assistance,  of 
which  one  year  is  to  be  successful  super¬ 
visory  experience.  Candidate  should  have 
demonstrated  administrative  ability. 


For  supervisor,  the  qualifications  prescribed  have  been  as  follows: 
Minimum  Age  24 

Completion  of  two  years  of  college  work 
or  its  equivalent* 


plus 


Five  years  paid  progressive  experience  as  a 
visitor  with  a  social  agency  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Assistance. 


*  Graduation  from  a  school  of  nursing  will  be  considered  equivalent 
to  one  year  of  college.  Certain  other  special  training,  such  as 
kindergarten  school  will  be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  in  re¬ 
lation  to  college  credit  generally  allowed  for  this  training.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  used  as  consultant  in  such 
evaluation. 
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01' 


Completion  of  three  years  of  college  work 
or  its  equivalent* 


plus 


Four  years  paid  progressive  experience  as  a 
visitor  with  a  social  agency  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Assistance. 

or 

Graduation  frcm  college. 

£lus 

Three  years  paid  progressive  experience  as  a 
visitor  with  a  social  agency  recognized  by 
the  Bureau  of  Assistance. 

For  visitor,  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  has  prescribed  the  following 
qualifications : 

Age  21  -  45 

A  junior  visitor  is  eligible  for  classifica¬ 
tion  as  visitor  at  the  completion  of  six  months 
satisfactory  service,  provided  the  county  sub¬ 
mits  to  personnel  consultant  the  following: 

(a)  The  original  application  blank  with  request 
for  reclassification. 

(b)  A  written  evaluation  of  the  visitor's  work. 

A  staff  member  may  be  classified  as  a  visitor  at 
time  of  employment  if  the  county  makes  this  re¬ 
quest  in  writing  and  the  application  indicates 
that  he  meets  qualifications  set  for  junior 
visitor. 

Has  in  addition  to  requirements  for  junior  visitor 
at  least  one  year  paid  progressive  experience  as  a 
visitor  with  a  social  agency  recognized  by  the 
Bureau  of  Assistance.  A  written  statement  must  be 
submitted  verifying  this  employment  and  the  visi¬ 
tor's  success  in  it. 


*  Graduation  from  a  school  of  nursing  will  be  considered  equivalent 
to  one  year  of  college.  Certain  other  special  training,  such  as 
kindergarten  school  will  be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  in  re¬ 
lation  to  college  credit  generally  allowed  for  this  training.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  used  as  consultant  in  such 
evaluation. 
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For  junior  visitor,  the  following  qualifications  have  been  pre¬ 
scribed! 


Age  21  -  45 

Graduation  fr era  high  school  and  completion 
of  at  least  two  years  of  college  work  or 
its  equivalent* 


plus 

Graduation  from  college. 

or 

One  year  of  paid  progressive  experience  as 
a  visitor  with  a  social  agency  approved  by 
the  Bureau  of  Assistance. 

or 

Two  years  successful  experience  in  a  related 
field  which  involves  working  with  people 
individually,  such  as  public  health  nursing, 
settlement  work,  teaching,  etc. 

*  Graduation  from  a  school  of  nursing  will  be  considered  equivalent 
to  one  year  of  college.  Certain  other  special  training,  such  as 
kindergarten  school  will  be  evaluated  on  an  individual  basis  in  re¬ 
lation  to  college  credit  generally  allowed  for  this  training.  The 
Department  of  Public  Instruction  will  be  used  as  consultant  in  such 
evaluation. 


In  determining  whether  nominees  possessed  the  prescribed  qualifica¬ 
tions  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  has  had  for  examination  with  each  nomination, 
the  application  of  the  nominee,  letters  of  reference  obtained  by  the  county 
board,  and  comments  on  the  nominee  by  the  officials  of  the  county  board.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  make  a  survey  of  the  practices  of  all  of  the  67 
county  boards,  but  these  general  observations  may  be  made:  Neither  the  law 
nor  the  rules  of  the  department  require  the  county  boards  to  give  formal 
examinations  to  applicants  for  positions.  Each  county  board  has  been  free 
to  employ  its  own  methods  of  ascertaining  the  qualifications  of  those  who 
sought  employment  in  its  organization.  According  to  the  officials  of  the 
Bureau  of  Assistance,  the  prevailing  practice  has  been  to  examine  the  appli¬ 
cation  submitted  on  a  prescribed  form,  to  address  inquiries  to  the  refer¬ 
ences  given  in  the  application,  and  to  accord  the  applicant  an  interview. 

The  interview  might  be  given  by  the  executive  secretary,  by  a  member  of  the 
board,  or  by  same  one  designated  by  the  executive  secretary. 

Compensation 

In  fixing  rates  of  pay  of  their  employes,  as  in  making  appointments, 
the  county  boards  have  had  considerable  freedom.  Under  the  various  laws 
imposing  duties  upon  them,  the  boards  have  been  required  to  keep  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses,  which  include  expenses  for  salaries,  within  certain  limits, 
but  have  had  freedom  of  action  within  those  limits.  The  mothers’  assistance 
law  (Act  of  July  10,  1919)  and  its  amendments  limited  the  annual  adminis¬ 
trative  expenses  in  each  county  to  10  per  cent  of  the  annual  appropriation 
for  the  county;  the  old  age  assistance  law  (Act  of  June  25,  1936)  limited 
the  additional  expenses  that  might  be  incurred  for  administration  to  6  per 
cent  of  the  allocation  to  the  county  for  old  age  assistance;  and  the  blind 
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pension  law  (Act  of  July  9,  1935)  limited  the  additional  administrative  ex¬ 
penses  to  6  per  cent  of  the  allocation  to  the  county  for  pensions  for  the 
blind.  As  there  are  administrative  expenses  for  items  other  than  salaries, 
the  amount  that  a  county  board  might  spend  for  salaries  was  less  than  the 
total  amount  allowable  for  all  administrative  purposes.  So  long  as  a  county 
board  did  not  overstep  these  limits,  it  could  employ  as  many  assistants  as 
it  deemed  necessary  and  pay  them  any  salaries  it  thought  proper. 

Thus  far,  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  has  not  exercised  direct  control 
over  ra.tes  of  pay  in  the  counties.  It  has,  however,  made  suggestions  for  the 
guidance  of  the  county  boards.  In  September,  1936,  it  sent  to  them  tentative 
salary  schedules  for  executive  directors,  assistant  directors  and  case  super¬ 
visors,  senior  visitors,  junior  visitors,  stenographers,  office  secretaries, 
and  file  clerks.  These  schedules  provided  minimum  and  maximum  rates  of  pay 
for  each  class  of  workers  in  each  of  three  classes  of  counties,  these  classes 
being  differentiated  by  their  case  loads.  The  tentative  salary  schedules  are 
given  in  the  following  table: 


Suggested  Personnel  and  Salary  Range  for  Counties 


Where  Combined  Case  Load  is 

Under  2,000 

(40  Counties) 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Executive  Director 

$125.00 

■$150.00 

Junior  Visitor 

70.00 

90.00 

Senior  Visitor 

90.00 

110.00 

Stenographer  B 

65.00 

80.00 

Office  Secretary  (File  Clerk,  Intake 

Secretary  etc. ) 

90.00 

110.00 

Where  Combined  Case  Load  is 

Between  2,000 

8 

o 

1] 

(8  Counties) 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Executive  Director 

$150.00 

$200.00 

Case  Work  Supervisor 

100.00 

125.00 

Junior  Visitor 

75.00 

95.00 

Senior  Visitor 

95.00 

120.00 

Stenographer  B 

70.00 

85.00 

Office  Secretary  (File  Clerk,  Intake 

Secretary  etc.) 

90.00 

110.00 

Where  Combined  Case  Load  is 

Between  4,000 

and  6,000 

(17  Counties) 

Minimum 

Maximum 

Executive  Director 

$150.00 

■$250700 

Assistant  Director  and  Case  Supervisor 

150.00 

175.00 

Assistant  Supervisor 

135.00 

150.00 

Junior  Visitor 

80.00 

100.00 

Senior  Visitor 

100.00 

135.00 

Stenographer  B 

75.00 

90.00 

Stenographer  A 

90.00 

105.00 

Office  Secretary 

100.00 

115.00 

File  Clerk 

60.00 

80.00 

While  these  schedules  were  merely  suggestions,  the  Bureau  of  Assist¬ 
ance  reports  that  seme  of  the  county  boards  have  made  changes  in  their  rates 
of  pay  to  conform  with  the  suggested  standards. 
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Working  Conditions 


Thus  far  no  control  has  been  exercised  by  the  Bureau  of  Assistance 
over  the  practices  of  county  boards  in  regard  to  hours  of  work,  holidays, 
vacations,  and  sick  leaves.  Each  board  has  been  free  to  regulate  these 
matters  in  its  own  way.  As  might  be  expected  under  the  circumstances,  the 
practices  of  the  various  boards  are  far  from  uniform. 

Transfers  and  Promotions 


While  transfers  and  promotions  of  employes  of  county  boards  have  been 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Bureau  of  Assistance,  that  approval  has  us¬ 
ually  been  given  as  a  matter  of  course.  In  promotions  to  the  position  of 
executive  secretary  and  to  the  higher  ranks  of  social  work,  however,  the 
Bureau  has  been  more  exacting  in  its  policy.  For  example,  promotions  from 
junior  visitor  to  visitor  have  been  scrutinized  to  determine  whether  the 
persons  to  be  promoted  possessed  the  standard  qualifications  for  the  higher 
positions. 

Layoffs,  Demotions,  and  Removals 

There  has  been  no  definite  restriction  upon  the  power  of  the  local 
boards  to  lay  off,  demote,  or  remove  employes  under  their  jurisdiction. 

While  the  Bureau  of  Assistance  through  its  field  representatives  has  some¬ 
times  endeavored  to  avert  trouble  between  county-board  employes  and  their 
superiors,  it  has  not  set  itself  up  as  an  appeal  body  nor  has  it  interfered 
in  any  way  with  disciplinary  actions  of  the  county  boards. 

Political  Activity  and  Assessments 

Under  section  17  of  the  Act  of  June  25,  1936,  employes  of  the  county 
boards  of  Mothers'  Assistance  are  restrained  from  engaging  in  political 
activity  and  are  afforded  seme  protection  against  political  assessments. 
Below  is  quoted  the  pertinent  portion  of  that  section: 

"Ho  investigator,  clerk,  or  employe  of  the  board  shall 
be  a  member  of  or  delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to  any 
political  convention,  nor  be  present  at  any  such  convent¬ 
ion  as  an  employe  or  in  any  official  capacity,  nor  serve 
as  a  member  of  or  attend  the  meetings  of  any  committee  of 
any  political  party,  or  take  any  active  part  in  political 
management  or  in  political  campaigns,  or  use  his  or  her 
position  to  influence  political  movements,  or  use  his  or 
her  position  to  influence  the  political  action  of  any 
other  person,  nor  in  any  way  or  manner  interfere  with  the 
conduct  of  any  election,  or  the  preparation  therefor  at 
the  polling  place,  or  with  the  election  officers  while 
the  vote  is  being  counted,  or  the  vote  or  ballot  box  is 
being  returned  save  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking  and 
depositing  his  ballot,  nor  be  within  fifty  feet  of  any 
polling  place  during  voting  hours  and  the  counting  of  the 
ballots,  except  for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  travel. 

Ho  member  of  the  board  and  no  investigator,  clerk  or 
other  employe  of  the  board  shall,  directly  or  indirectly, 
demand,  solicit,  collect  or  receive,  or  be  in  any  manner 
concerned  in  demanding,  soliciting,  or  receiving  any  as¬ 
sessment,  subscription  or  contribution,  whether  voluntary 
or  involuntary,  intended  for  any  political  purpose  what¬ 
ever.  Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  foregoing 
provisions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall. 
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upon  conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not 
exceeding  $500  and  forfeit  his  position. " 

It  is  noteworthy  that  while  the  provision  relating  to  political  ac¬ 
tivity  is  strong  and  sweeping,  the  one  relating  to  political  assessments  is 
not.  The  latter  prohibits  members  and  employes  of  the  board  from  solicit¬ 
ing  and  collecting  political  assessments,  but  it  does  not  prohibit  employes 
of  the  board  from  paying  them,  nor  does  it  prohibit  a  person  other  than  a 
member  or  employe  of  the  board  from  soliciting  or  collecting  political  as¬ 
sessments  from  employes  of  the  board. 


State  Emergency  Relief  Board 

The  State  Snergency  Relief  Board  was  created  by  the  Act  of  July  19, 
1932.  This  board  is  composed  of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Auditor  General,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Rep¬ 
resentatives.  An  executive  director  appointed  by  the  Board  serves  as  its 
chief  administrative  officer.  It  is  not  under  the  control  of  the  Executive 
Board  and  has  been  free  to  manage  its  personnel  affairs  in  its  own  way. 

In  carrying  out  its  functions,  the  State  Snergency  Relief  Board  op¬ 
erates  through  numerous  local  boards  appointed  by  it.  The  State  Board’s 
task  is  principally  that  of  fund  allotment,  supervision,  and  setting  of 
standards.  To  the  local  boards  belongs  the  task  of  distributing  the  relief 
money  to  unemployed  persons  and  their  families  who  are  eligible  for  relief. 

Administrative  Machinery 

During  the  first  months  of  its  existence,  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  had  no  special  machinery  for  the  recruitment  and  control  of  personnel 
and  relied  to  seme  extent  upon  the  Personnel  Bureau  in  the  Governor’s  office 
for  needed  workers.  Before  the  end  of  the  first  year  of  operation,  however, 
steps  were  taken  to  deal  more  systematically  with  the  Board’s  growing  per¬ 
sonnel  problem.  A  personnel  staff  was  set  up  in  the  State  offices  of  the 
Board,  and  to  it  was  entrusted  the  formulation  and  administration  of  pol¬ 
icies  and  standards  for  the  control  of  personnel  affairs  not  only  in  the 
State  offices  but  also  in  the  local  areas.  This  staff  is  appointed  by  the 
executive  director  of  the  Board  and  is  directly  responsible  to  him.  It  is 
known  as  the  "Personnel  Unit"  and  in  this  discussion  will  be  referred  to 
by  that  name. 

Selection  and  Appointment 

In  the  State  offices  of  the  Board,  appointments  are  made  by  the  ex¬ 
ecutive  director.  He  is  assisted,  however,  by  the  Personnel  Unit,  which 
interviews  applicants,  and  for  stenographic  and  typist  positions  gives 
tests  to  determine  the  applicants’  qualifications.  Appointments  under  the 
local  boards  are  made  by  those  boards  and  their  salaried  executives.  For 
social-work  positions,  the  local  boards  are  required  to  select  from  lists  of 
persons  who  have  passed  examinations  given  by  the  Personnel  Unit.  Same  of 
the  local  boards  give  tests  of  their  own  in  selecting  stenographic  and  cler¬ 
ical  workers.  No  appointment  under  a  local  board  is  final,  however,  until 
it  has  been  approved  by  the  Personnel  Unit. 

Because  of  their  importance  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  em¬ 
ployes  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  something  more  should  be 
said  about  the  examinations  given  by  the  Personnel  Unit.  These  examina¬ 
tions  are  not  required  by  law.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  introduced 
them  voluntarily  and  may  at  any  time  discontinue  them.  For  that  matter. 
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the  Personnel  Unit  itself  is  a  creature  of  the  Board  and  may  be  abolished 
at  a  moment's  notice  by  act  of  the  Board. 

As  typical  of  the  examinations  given  for  social-work  positions,  the 
examination  constructed  for  junior  visitors  in  the  summer  of  1936  may  be 
selected.  This  examination  was  given  in  those  local  areas  in  which  new 
workers  were  needed  and  on  such  dates  as  best  suited  the  convenience  of  the 
local  boards.  To  the  examination  an  applicant  was  admitted  if  he  (l)  was  a 
legal  resident  of  Pennsylvania,  (2)  had  been  graduated  from  an  accredited 
high  school,  (3)  was  not  less  than  21  nor  more  than  45  years  of  age,  and 
(4)  had  a  minimum  of  six  points  in  education  and/or  experience.  The  an¬ 
nouncement  of  the  examination  explained  that  two  points  credit  would  be 
given  for  each  year  at  an  accredited  academic  college  or  university  and  for 
each  year  of  paid  experience  in  certain  related  fields,  such  as  teaching, 
public  health  nursing,  and  heme  economics.  Three  points  would  be  given  for 
each  year  at  an  accredited  school  of  social  service,  for  each  year  of  paid 
experience  with  an  accredited  social  work  agency,  and  for  each  year  of  ex¬ 
perience  as  a  visitor  or  supervisor  with  the  Unergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion.  Letters  of  reference  had  to  be  supplied  by  the  candidate  to  substan¬ 
tiate  the  records  of  education  and  experience  as  shown  in  the  application. 

The  examination  itself  consisted  of  (l)  an  evaluation  of  education 
and  experience,  (2)  a  written  test,  and  (3)  a  personal  interview. 

In  making  the  evaluation  of  education  and  experience,  the  Personnel 
Unit  graded  each  examinee's  education  and  experience  as  shown  in  the  appli¬ 
cation.  This  work  was  done  at  the  State  office  in  Harrisburg. 

For  the  written  test,  examinees  were  required  to  assemble  at  a  des¬ 
ignated  place  in  the  local  area.  A  representative  of  the  Personnel  Unit, 
assisted  by  employes  of  the  local  board,  directed  the  conduct  of  the  test 
in  the  locality  where  it  was  given.  The  written  test  was  divided  into  six 
parts,  as  follows; 

Part  1,  right  -  wrong  questions.  These  consisted  of  a  series  of 
statements  seme  of  which  were  right  and  others  of  which  were  wrong.  The 
examinee's  task  was  to  indicate  which  were  right  and  which  were  wrong. 

Part  2,  matching  questions.  These  consisted  of  a  number  of  words 
and  abbreviations  and  of  names  of  persons  and  places  in  one  column  and  a 
greater  number  of  definitions  and  descriptions  in  an  opposite  column.  The 
examinee’s  task  was  to  match  the  word,  abbreviation  or  name  with  its  appro¬ 
priate  definition  or  description. 

Part  3,  problems.  These  vrere  practical  problems  in  arithmetic,  many 
of  them  the  kind  that  might  confront  a  person  who  is  responsible  for  the 
management  of  a  household  or  the  formulation  of  a  household  budget. 

Part  4,  multiple  choice  questions.  These  consisted  of  a  series  of 
statements  each  one  of  which  made  a  number  of  assertions.  The  examinee’s 
task  was  to  indicate  which  of  these  assertions  was  correct. 

Part  5,  a  series  of  questions  about  the  examinee's  traits  of  char¬ 
acter,  conduct,  and  habits.  Each  question  was  followed  by  two  or  more  de¬ 
scriptive  phrases.  The  examinee  was  asked  to  indicate  which  of  these  phra¬ 
ses  most  nearly  described  himself. 

Part  6,  a  series  of  debatable  statements.  The  examinee  was  asked  to 
give  his  opinion  concerning  each  statement  by  writing  after  it  one  of  the 
following  comments:  (l)  absolutely  right,  (2)  probably  right,  (3)  abso¬ 
lutely  wrong,  and  (4)  probably  wrong. 
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After  these  tests  had  been  given  in  the  various  localities,  the  pa¬ 
pers  .vere  taken  to  Harrisburg,  where  they  were  graded  by  the  Personnel  Unit. 
All  examinees  who  received  a  passing  mark  in  the  written  test  were  permitted 
to  enter  the  third  part  of  the  examination,  the  personal  interview. 

The  personal  interviews  were  given  in  the  local  area  by  the  staff  of 
the  Personnel  Unit.  Each  examinee  who  passed  in  the  v/ritten  test  was  noti¬ 
fied  by  the  officials  of  the  local  board  of  the  time  and  place  for  his  ap¬ 
pearance  for  the  interview.  The  interview  was  made  as  informal  as  possi¬ 
ble,  lasting  about  forty-five  minutes.  In  the  course  of  the  interview,  the 
examinee  was  encouraged  to  do  most  of  the  talking.  The  discussion  usually 
centered  about  problems  in  relief  and  social  service.  IVhen  an  interview 
was  ended,  the  interviewer  recorded  his  estimate  of  the  examinee  upon  a 
chart,  which  was  designed  for  grading  the  following  personal  character¬ 
istics: 

1.  Physical  characteristics 

a.  Size 

b.  Neatness 

c.  Appearance 

d.  Posture 

e.  Health 

f.  Voice  quality 

2.  Personality  characteristics 

a.  Enunciation 

b.  English 

c.  Attitude  and  manner 

d.  Bnotional  balance 

e.  Ease  (poise) 

3.  Aptitude  for  the  work 

a.  Prejudices  and  convictions 

b.  Honesty  and  sincerity 

c.  Understanding  of  human  problems 

d.  Ability  to  answer  and  ask  questions  intelligently 

e.  A-bility  to  get  along  with  others 

The  interviewer  was  also  asked  to  record  his  general  estimate  and 
recommendation  in  one  of  the  following  ways: 

1.  ’Hill  recommend  for  appointment  without  any  reservations. 

2.  ’Will  recommend  highly. 

3.  VJould  be  willing  to  recommend. 

4.  Vfould  definitely  hesitate  to  recommend. 

5.  T/buld  not  recommend  under  any  circumstances. 

Only  those  examinees  who  were  given  a  favorable  recommendation  in 
the  personal  interview  were  certified  to  the  local  board  as  eligible  for 
appointment.  In  the  reports  to  the  local  boards,  the  names  of  the  eligi- 
bles  were  listed  in  the  order  of  their  scores  in  the  written  test.  The 
reports,  however,  showed,  also,  the  eligibles’  credits  in  education  and 
experience  and  their  ratings  in  the  personal  interviews. 

This  examination  procedure,  it  will  be  observed,  operates  like  a 
series  of  sieves.  First  there  is  the  sieve  of  minimum  qualifications,  then 
the  written  test  sieve,  and  finally  the  personal  interview  sieve.  Each 
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sieve  eliminates  same  of  the  applicants.  Only  those  applicants  who  pass 
through  the  first  sieve  are  admitted  to  the  second;  only  those  who  pass 
through  the  second  sieve  are  admitted  to  the  third;  and  only  those  who  pass 
through  the  third  sieve  are  admitted  to  a  place  on  the  eligible  list. 

It  is  important  to  note  that,  while  eligibles  are  placed  upon  a  list 
in  the  order  of  their  grades  in  the  written  test,  the  local  boards  may  dis¬ 
regard  this  order  in  making  appointments  from  the  list.  Of  interest  also 
is  the  fact  that  the  State  Board  endeavors  to  enforce  a  policy  of  employing 
not  more  than  one  member  of  an  "immediate  family"  in  its  entire  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Compensation 

The  Personnel  Unit  exercises  a  close  control  over  salaries  under  the 
county  boards,  as  well  as  in  the  Harrisburg  offices  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board.  All  changes  in  rates  of  pay  of  anployes  must  be  reported  to 
the  Personnel  Unit  and  must  be  approved  by  it  before  they  can  go  into  ef¬ 
fect. 


In  exercising  this  control,  the  Personnel  Unit  is  guided  by  a  class¬ 


ification  and  compensation  plan  based  upon  a  report  made  in  1934  by  Dr, 
Canby  Balderston  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  This  plan  defines  a 
series  of  standard  jobs  or  classes  to  which  the  various  positions  in  the 
service  are  allocated.  It  also  includes  schedules  of  standard  minimum  and 
maximum  rates  of  pay  for  a  series  of  twenty-nine  different  grades.  Each 
class  belongs  in  one  of  these  grades. 

The  chart  below  shows  the  standard  annual  rates  of  pay  now  (February, 
1937)  in  effect  for  each  of  the  twenty -nine  grades. 


Annual  Rates  of  Pay 


Grade 


Minimum 


Maximum 


0 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 
11 
12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 
21 
22 

23 

24 


$780 

840 

900 

960 

960 

1020 

1020 

1080 

1140 

1200 

1260 

1320 

1440 

1500 

1560 

1680 

1800 

1860 

1920 

2040 

2160 

2280 

2640 

3000 

3360 


|840 

900 

960 

1020 

1080 

1140 

1200 

1260 

1320 

1380 

1440 

1560 

1620 

1740 

1860 

1920 

2040 

2160 

2280 

2400 

2520 

2760 

3060 

3600 

4020 
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Annual  Rates  of  Pay 
(continued ) 

Grade  Minimum  Maximum 


25 

26 

27 

28 


3780 

4200 

4560 

4980 


4500 

4980 

5460 

6000 


A  clerk  of  "grade  B",  for  example,  belongs  in  grade  2.  Accordingly 
i  he  would  receive  $900  a  year  upon  entering  the  position,  and  in  the  course 
of  his  employment  therein  might  receive  $960  a  year.  A  bookkeeper  belongs 
in  grade  8.  His  minimum  compensation  therefore  would  be  $1140  a  year,  and 
his  maximum  $1320  a  year.  In  like  manner  all  the  other  classes  of  posi¬ 
tions  are  related  to  the  standard  salary  grades  and  the  incumbents  of  those 
positions  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  standard  rates  prescribed  for 
their  grades. 

Tforking  Conditions 

Working  conditions,  that  is,  hours  of  work,  holidays,  vacations,  and 
sick-leaves,  are  regulated  from  the  State  office  in  Harrisburg  and  are  uni¬ 
form  throughout  the  various  units  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  in¬ 
cluding  the  county  boards. 

The  hours  of  work  are,  on  Mondays  to  Fridays  inclusive,  from  8:30 
A.M.  to  5  P.M. ,  with  an  hour  out  for  lunch.  Only  a  skeleton  organization 
is  maintained  at  the  various  offices  on  Saturdays. 

Ten  holidays  are  observed:  New  Year's  Day,  Washington’s  Birthday, 
Memorial  Day,  Independence  Day,  Labor  Day,  Primary  Election  Day,  Regular 
Election  Day,  Armistice  Day,  Thanksgiving  Day,  and  Christmas  Day.  The 
rules  provide  also  that  "a  skeleton  force  of  at  least  15  per  cent  of  the 
staff  will  work  Good  Friday  and  the  regular  Saturday  schedule  will  be  in 
effect  on  the  following  day.  Those  employes  working  on  Good  Friday  will 
be  allowed  Easter  Monday."  An  admonition  in  the  rules  reads:  "There  must, 
however,  be  no  break  in  the  normal  flow  of  relief  checks,  and,  where  neces¬ 
sary,  night  work  must  be  done  before  such  holidays.  A  skeleton  force  may 
be  necessary  in  the  county  offices  on  some  of  the  days  listed  above." 

Vacation  leaves  with  pay  are  minutely  regulated.  The  rules  provide 
in  part  as  follows: 

"Every  full-time  employe  of  the  SERA  and  CERA  Adminis¬ 
trative  Staff  who  began  work  on  or  before  the  beginning  of 
the  calendar  year  and  works  the  entire  year  is  entitled  to 
15  days  regular  leave  of  absence  with  full  pay  during  a 
calendar  year;  or  one  and  one-quarter  days  for  each  full 
month  of  employment. .. .Paid  vacation  for  the  year  may  be 
anticipated  with  the  understanding  that  if  the  employe 
leaves  before  the  end  of  the  year,  the  unearned  vacation 
paid  will  be  deducted  from  the  salary  due  or  returned 
through  an  overpayment  agreement." 

Under  the  rules  only  regular  days  of  work  are  counted  in  computing 
the  vacation  leave  of  absence.  Saturdays,  Sundays,  and  legal  holidays  oc¬ 
curring  during  an  employe’s  absence  on  vacation  are  not  deemed  to  be  vaca¬ 
tion  days. 

Half-time  employes  are  allowed  half  as  many  days  of  vacation  with 
pay  as  full-time  employes.  No  vacation  with  pay  is  granted  to  employes 
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paid  on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis. 

Sick-leave  with  pay  is  granted  under  the  heading  of  "meritorius 
leaves."  The  rules  relating  to  such  leaves  provide  in  part  as  follows: 

"In  special  and  meritorious  cases  additional  leaves 
of  absence  with  pay  for  not  more  than  fifteen  days  in 
any  calendar  year  may  be  granted  to  a  full-time  employe 
and  not  more  than  seven  and  one-half  days  to  a  half¬ 
time  employe,  to  avoid  peculiar  hardships  when  the  em¬ 
ploye  is  required  to  be  absent  from  work  because  of 

"1.  His  or  her  illness. 

"2.  Affliction  of  a  member  of  the  employe’s  imme¬ 
diate  family  with  a  serious  illness  which  requires  the 
employe ’ s  care  and  attention. 

"3.  Contact  or  exposure  to  a  contagious  disease 
rendering  the  presence  of  the  employe  harmful  to  other 
employes  in  the  office. 

"4.  A  death  in  the  employe's  immediate  family. 

"Such  leaves  of  absence,  which  are  not  a  part  of 
earned  venation,  will  be  called  "meritorious  leaves  of 
absence"  and  must  be  specifically  authorised  by  the  de¬ 
partment  head." 

Qnployes  paid  on  an  hourly  or  daily  basis  are  not  granted  meritori¬ 
ous  leave. 

Exceptions  to  the  regulations  governing  meritorious  leave  may  be 
made  only  with  the  approval  of  the  director  of  personnel  and  the  executive 
director  of  the  State  Unergency  Relief  Board. 

Transfers  end  Premotions 

After  a  person  has  been  admitted  to  the  service  of  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board,  either  in  the  State  offices  or  under  one  of  the  local 
boards,  he  may  be  transferred  and  promoted  only  with  the  approval  of  the 
Personnel  Unit.  Bo  promotion  examinations,  however,  are  given;  nor  are 
there  specific  efficiency  ratings  of  employes  by  which  the  local  boards 
might  be  guided  in  proposing  promotions  or  the  Personnel  Unit  in  approving 
them. 

Layoffs 


Because  of  the  necessity  of  retrenchment  in  relief  expenditures  in 
the  last  two  years,  the  problem  of  layoffs  has  been  exceedingly  important 
under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  In  the  summer  of  1935,  a  committee 
of  twelve  was  formed  to  devise  a  method  of  reduction  of  staff  in  the  relief 
division  that  might  be  used  by  all  the  local  boards.  On  this  committee  wer 
executive  directors  of  local  boards,  supervisors,  and  members  of  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Unit.  Out  of  its  deliberations  emerged  a  plan  of  employe  evaluation 
consisting  of  tv.ro  parts.  The  first  was  a  merit  ranking  which  would  compare 
each  person  with  all  the  others  of  the  class  and  in  the  same  district  on 
the  basis  of  his  or  her  performance  on  the  job.  This  was  to  be  made  by  the 
local  supervisors  and  executive  directors.  The  second  was  a  test  of  tech¬ 
nical  information  to  be  administered  on  a  State-wide  basis. 
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In  September,  1935,  this  plan  of  employe  evaluation  was  put  into  exe¬ 
cution.  How  it  was  applied  is  described  as  follows  by  Mr.  Boyd  R.  Sheddan, 
director  of  the  Personnel  Unit: 

"After  the  data  on  the  evaluation  were  compiled,  reports 
were  sent  to  the  respective  areas  and  counties.  These  re¬ 
ports  consisted  of  two  rankings:  one  was  the  merit  ranking 
and  the  other  the  test  ranking.  These  rankings  were  sub¬ 
mitted  on  the  basis  of  districts  for  all  areas  and  counties 
with  more  than  100  visitors,  and  on  the  basis  of  the  entire 
area  or  county  where  there  were  less  than  100  visitors.  The 
rankings  for  junior  supervisors  were  submitted  on  the  basis 
of  the  entire  area  and  county  in  each  case.  Each  county  was 
then  supplied  with  a  suggested  procedure  for  treating  the 
data  obtained  as  a  result  of  the  State-wide  evaluation.  Four 
different  variations  of  a  technique  for  combining  these  data 
were  suggested  in  order  that  each  local  administrative  unit 
could  select  the  one  best  adapted  to  its  individual  needs. 

"The  following  four  methods  of  treating  the  data  were 
suggested:  First  the  graphic  method.  In  this  case,  the 
test  and  merit  rankings  could  be  arranged  in  the  order  of 
magnitude  in  parallel  columns,  and  straight  lines  could  be 
drawn  connecting  each  individual’s  merit  ranking  with  his 
or  her  test  rankings.  Such  a  graphic  representation  gives 
a  clear  picture  of  the  relative  standing  of  the  visitors 
in  a  district  or  area  as  the  case  might  be.  Ordinarily, 
some  visitors  had  a  high  ranking  on  both  phases  of  the 
evaluation;  likewise  seme  were  low  on  both.  The  second 
suggested  method  of  treating  the  data  was  to  weight  the 
merit  and  test  rankings  equally  and  combine  into  a  com¬ 
posite  ranking.  The  third  method  suggested  a  weighting 
of  the  merit  ranking  66  2/3  per  cent,  and  the  test  rank¬ 
ing  33-1/3  per  cent;  while  the  fourth  suggested  a  merit 
weighting  of  75  per  cent  and  the  test  ranking  25  per  cent. 

"It  was  not  mandatory  for  the  local  units  to  make  use  of 
the  evaluation  in  their  retrenchment  procedure,  or  to  con¬ 
fine  themselves  to  any  of  the  above  mentioned  treatments  of 
the  data.  However,  since  all  of  the  local  units  cooperated 
so  wholeheartedly  in  making  the  evaluation,  and  since  it 
was  designed  to  combine  the  outstanding  features  of  success 
in  the  job  into  two  categories,  it  was  felt  that  the  data 
would  offer  the  executives  a  rather  objective  and  impartial 
basis  upon  which  to  retrench.  It  was  also  thought  that  by 
proceeding  upon  such  a  complete  evaluation  basis,  either  in 
retrenching  or  recommending  employes  for  advancement  when 
vacancies  occur,  that  such  decisions  would  be  fair  and  could 
be  justified  to  the  employes  themselves.  Naturally,  at  cer¬ 
tain  times  other  factors  would  necessarily  have  to  be  taken 
into  account;  namely,  such  factors  as  the  possession  of  an 
automobile,  need,  geographical  location,  etc." 

Mr.  Sheddan  reports  that  of  the  30  areas  and  counties  into  which  the 
State  was  then  divided  for  relief  and  administration,  24  are  known  to  have 
made  use  of  the  evaluation  in  making  retrenchments.  "Eight  used  a  50-50 
weighting  of  the  merit  ranking  and  test  ranking.  Seven  used  a  66  2/3  - 
33  l/3  weighting.  Four  used  a  75-25  weighting.  Five  used  still  other  pro¬ 
portionate  weightings.  Seventeen  used  the  same  method  for  junior  super¬ 
visors  as  they  used  for  visitors,  and  five  used  different  methods.  These 
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different  methods  usually  took  into  account  the  extent  of  previous  experi¬ 
ence  and  training  in  a  school  of  social  work. "  According  to  Mr.  Sheddan, 
during  the  first  year  after  the  date  of  the  evaluation,  the  visiting  staff 
was  reduced  from  4000  to  1600.  "More  than  one-half  of  those  released  had 
merit  ranks  in  the  lowest  two-fifths  of  their  respective  groups,  and  almost 
one-half  had  test  scores  in  the  lowest  two-fifths  of  their  respective 
groups. " 

Demotions  and  Removals 

In  the  State  offices,  the  executive  director  of  the  State  Board  ex¬ 
ercises  the  demotion  and  removal  power,  tut  in  practice  he  does  not  demote 
or  remove  any  employe  without  the  approval  of  the  Personnel  Unit.  The  lo¬ 
cal  boards  are  permitted  a  fairly  free  hand  in  making  removals  in  their 
jurisdictions.  Snployes  have  no  legal  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of 
the  removing  authorities. 

Political  Activity  and  Assessments 

There  is  no  legal  prohibition  against  political  assessments  under 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  but  employes  of  that  board  are  legally 
restrained  from  engaging  in  political  activity.  This  restraint  is  imposed 
by  section  6,  of  the  Act  of  August  7,  1936,  which  reads  as  follows: 

"No  investigator,  clerk  or  other  employe  of  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  shall  be  a  member  or  delegate  or 
alternate  delegate  to  any  political  convention,  nor  be 
present  at  any  such  convention  as  an  employe  or  in  any 
official  capacity,  nor  serve  as  a  member  of  or  attend 
meetings  of  any  committee  of  any  political  party,  or  take 
an  active  part  in  political  management  or  in  political 
campaigns,  or  use  his  position  to  influence  the  political 
action  of  any  other  person,  nor  in  any  way  or  manner  inter¬ 
fere  with  the  conduct  of  any  election  or  the  preparation 
therefor  at  the  polling  place,  or  with  the  election  offi¬ 
cers  while  the  vote  is  being  counted  or  the  vote  or  ballot 
box  is  being  returned  save  only  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
and  depositing  his  ballot,  nor  be  within  fifty  feet  of  any 
polling  place  during  voting  hours  and  the  counting  of  the 
ballots,  except  for  the  purpose  of  residence  or  travel. 

Any  person  who  shall  violate  any  of  the  foregoing  provis¬ 
ions  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall,  upon 
conviction  thereof,  be  punished  by  a  fine  not  exceeding 
five  hundred  dollars  (§500)  and  forfeit  his  position." 

Training 

Any  statement  on  the  personnel  policies  and  practices  of  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  would  be  incomplete  without  at  least  a  reference  to 
its  staff  training  program. 

During  the  period  from  July,  1934,  to  the  late  summer  of  1936,  a 
variety  of  activities  were  carried  on  under  the  direction  of  a  training 
department  at  the  State  offices  of  the  Board.  As  set  forth  in  a  report 
of  June  19,  1936,  by  Mrs.  Mary  Clarke  Burnett,  the  head  of  this  department, 
the  objectives  of  training  had  been  as  follows: 

"1.  To  make  available  to  promising  individuals  among 
the  local  relief  staffs,  opportunities  for  training  which 
would  equip  them  to  offer  leadership  in  the  future. 


"2.  To  assist  in  developing  competence  throughout  the 
staff  of  the  agency  by  making  instruction  in  elementary 
principles  of  relief  administration  available  in  the  local 
offices. 

"3.  To  strengthen  local  supervision  through  group  and 
individual  conferences  on  supervisory  problems  and  tech¬ 
niques." 

To  attain  these  objectives  various  means  were  employed.  In  the  first 
place,  following  a  plan  already  inaugurated  by  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
Administration,  one  year  scholarships  to  schools  of  social  work  were  awarded 
to  persons  selected  from  the  supervisory  and  visiting  staffs  of  the  local 
agencies.  For  the  academic  year  1934-35,  fifty  scholarships  were  awarded  in 
counties  other  than  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia;  and  for  the  academic  year 
1935-36,  thirty  scholarships  were  awarded:  five  to  Allegheny  County,  five  to 
Philadelphia,  and  twenty  to  the  rest  of  the  State. 

In  the  second  place,  during  the  period  of  rapid  expansion  in  the  work 
and  personnel  of  the  Board,  a  small  training  center  was  organised  for  the 
instruction  of  persons  who  were  promoted  from  the  visitors’  ranks  to  super¬ 
visors.  This  center  was  established  in  a  local  office,  first  in  Cumberland 
County  and  later  in  Dauphin  County.  The  instruction  combined  lectures  by 
administrative  officials  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  weekly 
group  meetings  for  the  discussion  of  supervisory  problems,  and  actual  work 
in  the  intake  and  investigation  departments  of  the  local  office.  Four  ses- 

!sions,  each  of  eight  weeks  duration,  were  held.  A  total  of  44  persons, 
eleven  in  each  session,  received  this  instruction.  These  came  from  19  of 
the  28  administrative  areas  in  the  State  outside  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia 
counties. 

In  the  third  place,  training  was  given  in  the  local  administrative 
units  by  members  of  the  staff  of  the  training  department.  As  reported  by 
Mrs.  Burnett,  the  local  staffs  were  "divided  into  groups  on  the  basis  of 
function  and  level  of  performance,  each  group  meeting  once  a  week,  usually 
for  a  six  weeks  period.  At  the  request  of  a  local  administration,  these 
periods  have  sometimes  been  extended  to  nine  or  twelve  weeks.  In  places 
vdiere  distance  was  not  too  great  a  factor,  inter-county  training  sessions 
have  been  arranged  for  a  special  group  of  workers,  such  as  junior  or  dis¬ 
trict  supervisors,  interviewers,  or  advanced  visitors."  Whenever  a  suffi¬ 
ciently  large  group  of  new  workers  were  being  added  to  a  county  staff,  spe¬ 
cial  orientation  sessions  were  arranged  for  them.  In  this  part  of  the  pro¬ 
gram,  every  area  and  county  in  the  State  was  included  except  Allegheny  Coun¬ 
ty  and  Philadelphia,  where  the  training  was  done  by  local  persons,  and  one 
large  area  where  the  supervisor  herself  devoted  much  of  her  time  in  train¬ 
ing. 


This  training  program  came  to  an  end  in  the  late  summer  of  1936  -when 
a  general  curtailment  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  took  place. 
Responsibility  for  training  nor/  rests  largely  upon  the  local  boards  and 
their  executives.  The  field  staff  of  the  State  office,  however,  is  avail¬ 
able  for  service  to  executive  directors  and  supervisors  in  the  counties  on 
problems  of  supervision  and  staff  training.  Early  in  1937,  there  was  or¬ 
ganized  a  state-wide  committee  on  training  and  supervision,  composed  of 
eight  representatives  from  the  counties*  all  either  executive  directors  or 
supervisors.  It  is  anticipated  that  from  this  committee  will  came  recom¬ 
mendations  by  which  the  regional  supervisors  and  the  local  executives  may 
be  guided  in  dealing  with  problems  of  supervision  and  training.  It  should 
be  mentioned  also  that  members  of  county  staffs  are  allowed  time  for  one 
course  in  a  school  of  social  work. 


Outdoor  Relief  Staff  Under  Poor  Boards 


For  the  purpose  of  this  report  it  is  not  necessary  to  examine  in  de¬ 
tail  the  employment  policies  and  practices  under  the  various  poor  boards  of 
the  state.  The  number  of  employes  engaged  in  outdoor  relief  work  under  the 
poor  boards  is  small,  probably  not  greater  than  200.  In  many  of  the  poor 
districts,  moreover,  no  one  is  employed  for  outdoor  relief  work.  The  State 
Department  of  Welfare  in  its  report  of  1934  on  "Poor  Relief  Administration 
in  Pennsylvania"  reported  that  of  the  302  poor  districts  studied  in  this 
respect,  only  29  employed  investigators  to  report  upon  the  merits  of  relief 
cases.  How  these  few  districts  deal  with  personnel  problems  is  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  important  to  justify  elaborate  inquiry. 

It  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  poor  boards  have  legal  power  to 
appoint  employes,  to  fix  their  compensation,  and  to  remove  them  at  pleasure. 
In  the  exercise  of  this  power,  they  are  not  subject  to  the  control  of  any 
state  department  nor  to  any  civil  service  regulations.  Employes  of  the  poor 
districts  are  not  legally  restrained  from  engaging  in  political  activity, 
nor  are  they  legally  protected  from  political  assessments. 
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SECTION  THREE 


A  Suggested  Personnel  Program 
Introduction 


In  suggesting  a  personnel  program  for  the  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance,  the  Committee  assumes  that  this  department  will  be  organized  in  gen¬ 
eral  accord  with  the  plan  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief.  It  accordingly  assumes  that  the  department 
will  be  presided  over  by  a  secretary  of  public  assistance,  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  with  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  Senate;  that  in  the  department 
there  will  be  an  administrative  board  known  as  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Assistance,  which  will  make  rules,  hear  appeals,  and  recommend  to  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  needed  changes  in  administrative  policy  and  law;  that  this  board  will 
be  composed  of  nine  members,  appointed  by  the  Governor  for  overlapping  terns 
of  six  years;  and  that  the  members  of  this  board  will  serve  without  compen¬ 
sation.  The  Committee  also  assumes  that  in  each  county  there  will  be  a 
local  board  of  assistance,  composed  of  from  seven  to  eleven  members;  that 
these  boards  will  be  appointed  by,  or  with  the  approval  of,  the  State  au¬ 
thorities;  that  they  will  serve  without  compensation;  that  they  will  admin¬ 
ister  in  the  counties  all  the  forms  of  assistance  now  administered  by  the 
county  mothers’  assistance  boards  and  the  county  emergency  relief  boards, 
and  will  administer  also  the  outdoor  relief  now  provided  by  the  poor  boards; 
and  that  the  state  department  of  public  assistance  will  have  general  super¬ 
vision  over  the  local  boards,  allotting  funds  to  them,  setting  standards  of 
relief  for  their  guidance,  and  prescribing  rules  to  be  observed  in  local  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  Committee  desires  at  the  outset  to  record  its  satisfaction  with 
much  that  it  has  found  in  the  present  personnel  policies  and  practices  of 
the  units  of  government  that  are  to  be  merged  into  the  new  department.  It 
wishes  especially  to  commend  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  by  the  State 
au9rgency  Relief  Board  to  establish  a  merit  system  on  a  voluntary  basis. 

To  a  considerable  extent  the  program  which  the  Committee  is  suggesting  for 
the  new  department  is  already  in  effect  in  one  or  more  of  the  units  out  of 
which  the  new  department  will  be  formed. 

Only  the  broad  outlines  of  a  program  can  be  set  forth  ^within  the  com¬ 
pass  of  this  report.  It  is  neither  possible  nor  necessary  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  anticipate  every  question  that  may  arise  in  the  actual  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  department’s  personnel  affairs.  The  Committee  has,  however, 
given  consideration  to  the  larger  problems  of  personnel  policy  that  may  be 
encountered,  and  ventures  to  present  its  conclusions  and  recommendations 
concerning  them.  These  conclusions  and  recommendations  may  be  grouped 
under  the  following  main  headings:  (l)  advisability  of  a  merit  system  for 
the  department,  (2)  scope  of  such  a  merit  system,  (3)  administrative  ma¬ 
chinery,  (4)  classification  of  positions,  (5)  selection  and  appointment, 

(6)  compensation,  (7)  transfer  and  promotion,  (8)  working  conditions,  (9) 
layoffs,  (10)  suspensions,  demotions,  and  removals,  (ll)  political  activity 
and  assessments,  and  (12)  miscellaneous  problems. 

Advisability  of  Merit  System 

Of  all  the  questions  that  presented  themselves  to  the  Committee,  the 
first  was:  Shall  the  new  department  operate  under  the  merit  system?  This 
question  naturally  resolved  itself  into  two  parts:  (l)  Shall  the  depart¬ 
ment  operate  under  the  merit  system  at  all?  (2)  If  so,  shall  it  operate 
under  a  merit  system  covering  the  entire  State  government,  if  such  a  system 
is  adopted,  or  shall  it  have  a  merit  system  of  its  own?  On  these  questions 
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the  Committee's  conclusions  with  the  reasons  therefor  were  as  follows: 

1.  That  the  new  department  should  operate  under  a  merit  system. 

A  definition  of  the  merit  system,  at  least  in  general  terms,  is  a 
necessary  preface  to  any  explanation  of  this  first  important  conclusion. 
Under  a  merit  system,  if  it  works  ideally,  employes  are  selected  and  ap¬ 
pointed  because  of  their  superior  qualifications  for  the  work  to  be  done; 
they  are  paid  in  accordance  with  the  relative  worth  of  their  services  to 
the  government;  they  are  promoted  upon  their  demonstrated  efficiency  in  the 
positions  they  occupy  and  their  superior  capacity  for  the  higher  positions 
to  which  they  aspire;  and  they  are  laid-off,  demoted,  or  removed  with  an 
eye  single  to  the  good  of  the  service  and  not  for  political,  religious  or 
racial  reasons.  In  other  words,  only  the  merit  of  the  present  or  prospec¬ 
tive  worker  determines  the  treatment  accorded  him.  As  no  system  ever  works 
ideally,  any  arrangement  that  gives  reasonable  assurance  that  the  ideal 
standards  will  be  closely  approximated  may  legitimately  be  called  a  merit 
system. 


The  merit  system  has  already  gained  wide  acceptance  in  American  gov¬ 
ernment.  Since  1883,  when  the  famous  Pendleton  Act  was  enacted  by  Congress, 
providing  the  merit  system  for  the  federal  government,  that  system  has  been 
adopted  in  many  other  jurisdictions  in  the  United  States.  At  the  end  of 
1936,  ten  states  had  the  merit  system  in  effect  in  their  civil  services. 

These  states  and  the  years  in  which  they  adopted  the  merit  system  are  as 
follows:  New  York,  1883;  Massachusetts,  1884;  Illinois,  1905;  Wisconsin, 
1905;  Colorado,  1907;  New  Jersey,  1908;  Ohio,  1912;  Californio,  1913;  Mary¬ 
land,  1920;  and  Kentucky,  1936.  Four  other  States,  Arkansas,  Tennessee, 
Maine,  and  Connecticut,  have  adopted  the  system  since  1936.  About  450  cities 
and  towns  are  wholly  or  partly  under  the  merit  system.  These  include  the 
31  largest  cities  in  the  United  States.  Of  the  93  cities  having  a  popula¬ 
tion  of  100,000  and  over,  80  are  under  the  merit  system.  Approximately  65 
per  cent  of  the  urban  population  of  the  country  lives  in  cities  and  towns 
that  are  wholly  or  partly  under  the  merit  system.  Even  in  county  govern¬ 
ment,  the  merit  system  has  gained  a  foothold.  It  is  now  in  effect  in  all 
counties  in  New  York  and  Ohio,  in  9  counties  in  New  Jersey,  in  4  counties 
in  California,  in  many  branches  of  county  service  in  Massachusetts,  and  in 
a  number  of  counties  in  other  states. 

Public  opinion,  moreover,  is  unmistakably  for  the  merit  system.  That 
this  is  true  is  shown  in  many  ways.  Both  the  major  political  parties  in 
the  United  States  in  their  1936  platforms  went  on  record  for  its  extension 
in  the  public  service  of  the  country.  It  has  been  recently  endorsed  by 
numerous  non-political  organizations.  Among  them  are  the  American  Road 
Builders  Association;  the  Mining  Institute  of  America;  the  National  Board 
of  Fire  Unde writers;  the  National  Prison  Congress;  the  National  Probation 
Association;  the  Public  Education  Association  of  New  York;  the  -American 
Federation  of  Labor;  the  State  Bank  Division  of  the  American  Bankers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  the  National  Association  of  State  Auditors,  Comptrollers  and 
Treasurers;  the  Family  Welfare  Association  of  America;  the  National  Re¬ 
creation  Association;  the  National  Leagpe  of  ’Yemen  Voters;  and  the  Com¬ 
mission  of  Inquiry  on  Public  Service  Personnel.  A  recent  poll  conducted 
by  the  Institute  of  Public  Opinion  strongly  favored  the  merit  system.  Even 
more  significant  is  the  fact  that  in  nearly  every  instance  where  the  voters 
have  been  asked  to  express  themselves  at  the  ballot  box  on  the  merit  system 
they  have  voted  overwhelmingly  for  it. 

Finally,  while  no  comprehensive  investigation  has  ever  been  made  of 
the  effect  of  the  merit  system  on  the  cost  and  efficiency  of  government, 
there  is  much  scattered  evidence  to  show  that  economy  and  efficiency  are 
promoted  by  the  system.  A  few  examples  of  such  evidence  may  he  cited. 
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"Under  the  spoils  system  in  the  year  1911  in  the  City 
treasurer's  office  there  were  75  employes,  at  which  time 
cash  transactions  totalled  $41,014,000.  In  1929,  under 
civil  service,  with  only  50  employes,  cash  transactions 
totalled  $149,536,946."  Jack  Simpson  of  City  Treasurer's 
Office,  Seattle,  Washington,  at  Convention  of  Washington 
Civil  Service  League,  1934. 

"The  city  of  Lynn,  with  a  soldier  agent  under  civil 
service  regulations,  has  displayed  to  the  State  that  it 
pays  to  have  their  soldier  agents  under  civil  service. 

In  Lynn  it  is  estimated  that  the  city  is  saving  $30,000 
to  $40,000  yearly  as  a  result  of  having  the  soldier  aid 
agent  under  civil  service."  Lynn,  Mass.  " Tele gram -News, " 

June  23,  1935. 

"For  the  year  prior  to  the  adoption  of  the  Charter  and 
the  merit  system  in  the  County  Clerk's  office,  the  average 
number  of  pages  written  by  copyists  in  long  hand  in  the 
probate  minute  books  was  about  five  pages  a  day.  During 
the  first  year  under  civil  service  rules  the  new  copyists 
averaged  16  written  pages  a  day. 

"In  the  tax  collector's  office,  prior  to  the  adoption 
of  the  merit  system,  the  writing  of  75  bills  during  the 
busy  season  was  a  standard  day's  work.  Luring  the  first 
year  of  civil  service,  100  was  the  minimum  and  the  next 
year  200.  Improved  personnel  and  improved  methods  made 
this  possible. 

"In  the  Assessor's  office,  the  average  number  of  per¬ 
sonal  property  statements  delivered  daily  by  each  outside 
deputy  was  50  before  the  merit  system  was  adopted.  Under 
the  first  year  of  civil  service,  the  average  was  raised 
to  70  and  it  is  now  80."  Statement  of  Secretary  of  Civil 
Service  Commission,  San  Francisco,  California,  1920. 

"In  1931  it  cost  New  York  State  more  than  $500,000,  for 
salaries  of  employes  of  the  State  Legislature.  These  legis¬ 
lative  positions  are  filled  entirely  on  the  basis  of  their 
value  as  patronage. 

"In  Wisconsin,  where  legislative  employes  are  selected 
after  competitive  tests  by  the  State  Personnel  Eureau, 
salaries  of  such  employes  totalled  approximately  $90,000 
in  1931. 

"Since  the  Wisconsin  legislature  in  1931  met  for  160 
days,  as  against  only  110  days  in  New  York,  the  cost  for 
personal  service  in  New  York  was  ten  times  as  great  as 
in  Wisconsin.  It  is  significant  that  the  Wisconsin  legis¬ 
lature  employed  only  107  persons  to  serve  a  body  of  133 
members,  whereas  the  New  York  legislature  employed  at 
least  325  to  serve  201  members.  The  average  cost  for 
personal  service  in  Yttsconsin  per  day  was  $564,  while  in 
New  York  it  was  $5,150."  The  Business  Value  of  the  Merit 
System,  by  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League. 

It  stands  to  reason,  moreover,  that  efficiency  and  economy  will  re¬ 
sult  from  a  system  that  insures  a  higher  level  of  competence  in  the  public 
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service,  a  lower  turnover  of  personnel,  and  greater  freedom  of  civil  serv¬ 
ants  from  the  distractions  of  politics.  The  merit  system  insures  all  of 
these  things. 

2.  That  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
might  well  come  under  a  state-wide  merit  system  or  a 
merit  system  covering  a  number  of  state  departments}  but 
if  neither  a  state-wide  system  nor  a  system  covering  a 
number  of  state  departments  can  be  established  at  this 
time,  there  should  be  a  merit  system  for  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  alone. 

If  a  state-wide  merit  system  or  one  covering  a  number  of  departments 
should  be  adopted  in  the  present  session  of  the  Legislature,  the  simplest 
way  of  providing  for  the  proper  administration  of  the  personnel  affairs  of 
the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance  would  be  to  place  that  depart¬ 
ment  under  the  broader  system.  Yfhile  the  function  of  the  new  department  will 
be  different  from  that  of  the  department  of  highways,  or  even  that  of  the 
department  of  health,  the  personnel  problems  of  a  department  administering 
relief  are  fundamentally  the  same  as  those  of  other  departments.  The  select¬ 
ion  of  employes,  the  classification  of  positions,  the  standardization  of  pay, 
the  control  of  transfers  and  promotions,  the  regulation  of  working  conditions 
the  determination  of  order  of  layoff  in  times  of  retrenchment,  the  control  of 
demotions  and  removals,  the  prevention  of  political  activity  and  political 
assessments  -  all  these  are  matters  that  require  attention  in  all  branches  of 
the  state  service  and  call  for  the  application  of  the  same  techniques  in  one 
unit  of  government  as  in  another. 

Many  kinds  of  welfare  activities  are  in  fact  now  under  state-wide 
merit  systems  in  other  states.  In  California,  the  Department  of  Social  Wel¬ 
fare,  which  supervises  poor  relief,  aid  to  dependent  children,  assistance 
to  the  blind,  and  old  age  assistance,  is  under  the  state  merit  system,  though 
the  State  Relief  Administration  is  not.  In  Colorado,  the  state  merit  system 
applies  to  the  administrative  and  clerical  positions  in  the  State  Department 
of  Public  Welfare,  which  supervises  all  forms  of  assistance,  including  gen¬ 
eral  home  relief,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  dependent  children,  aid  to  the 
blind,  and  child  welfare  activities.  In  Illinois,  the  Department  of  Public 
Welfare  is  under  the  state  merit  system.  This  department  supervises  the  care 
of  children,  care  of  the  blind,  the  state  mental  hospitals,  and  the  state 
penal  and  correctional  institutions.  In  Maryland,  the  state  merit  system 
covers  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities,  which  supervises  emergency  re¬ 
lief,  old  age  assistance,  aid  to  the  blind,  assistance  to  dependent  children 
in  their  homes,  and  care  of  dependent,  neglected,  and  delinquent  children. 

It  applies  also  to  the  county  welfare  boards.  In  Massachusetts,  where  the 
State  Civil  Service  Commission  has  jurisdiction  over  cities  as  well  as  over 
state  departments,  the  state  merit  system  applies  to  all  welfare  services  of 
cities,  and  to  the  State  Department  of  Public  Welfare.  Under  the  supervision 
of  this  department  are  aid  to  mothers,  assistance  to  the  aged,  care  of  de¬ 
pendent  children,  and  various  state  institutions.  In  New  Jersey,  practically 
all  welfare  services  of  the  state  are  under  the  state  merit  system.  Among 
those  under  the  system  are  assistance  to  mothers,  the  blind,  and  the  aged} 
care  of  the  mentally  ill,  the  feeble  minded,  and  the  epileptics}  and  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  penal  and  correctional  institutions  of  the  state.  Under  the 
state  merit  system  are  also  the  county  welfare  boards  in  the  9  counties  that 
have  accepted  the  state  system,  and  unemployment  relief  in  the  11  cities  that 
have  accepted  the  state  system.  In  New  York,  all  state  welfare  activities, 
including  assistance  to  the  aged  and  unemployment  relief,  are  under  the  state 
system.  In  Ohio,  the  state  system  applies  to  all  state  and  county  welfare 
agencies,  including  county  boards  of  public  assistance.  In  Wisconsin,  all 
state  welfare  activities,  including  supervision  over  local  unemployment  re¬ 
lief,  are  under  the  state  system. 
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There  are,  moreover,  distinct  advantages  in  having  the  proposed  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance  under  a  merit  system  that  is  state-wide  or  at 
least  applies  to  a  number  of  other  departments.  In  the  first  place,  it  is 
easier  under  such  a  system  than  under  a  departmental  system  to  provide  an 
impartial  board  to  hear  appeals  from  employes  who  feel  they  have  been  un¬ 
justly  disciplined  by  their  superiors.  To  have  the  necessary  detachment,  a 
board  of  hearings  ought  to  stand  wholly  outside  the  department  from  which 
the  appeals  come.  It  is  rather  cumbersome,  however,  to  have  for  each  de¬ 
partment  a  separate  board  of  hearings  that  is  appointed  by  the  Governor  or 
by  some  other  extradepartmental  appointing  power.  On  the  other  hand,  under 
I  a  merit  system  applying  to  a  number  of  departments  or  to  the  entire  state 
service,  the  personnel  board  that  would  administer  the  system  would  be  inde- 
I  pendent  of  all  departments  and  therefore  would  have  complete  detachment  in 
hearing  appeals  from  employes  in  those  departments. 

In  the  second  place,  an  outside  body  can  enforce  adherence  to  merit 
principles  more  effectively  than  can  a  unit  within  the  department.  A  true 
merit  system  takes  into  account  the  rights  of  the  employes  as  well  as  the 
convenience  of  the  administrators.  An  outside  body  is  in  a  better  position 
to  protect  the  interests  of  both  groups  than  a  departmental  agency  respon¬ 
sible  to  the  executive  head  of  the  department. 

In  the  third  place,  it  is  desirable  in  personnel  administration  to 
have  a  highly  specialized  staff,  and  this  can  be  provided  more  readily  in  an 
agency  that  serves  many  departments  than  in  one  that  serves  a  single  depart¬ 
ment.  A  number  of  distinct  techniques  must  be  used,  and  a  corresponding 
variety  of  technicians  should  be  employed,  in  personnel  administration.  On 
a  well-rounded  personnel  staff  there  should  be  persons  who  are  specialists 
in  the  construction  of  written  tests,  others  who  are  well  qualified  as  inter¬ 
viewers,  and  still  others  who  know  the  technique  of  rating  individual  effi¬ 
ciency.  There  should  be  also  statisticians  and  research  workers.  A  depart¬ 
mental  personnel  agency,  however,  would  be  disproportionately  expensive  if 
it  built  up  so  varied  a  staff  as  this;  only  under  a  merit  system  that  applies 
to  a  larger  service  could  the  expense  of  a  highly  specialized  personnel  staff 
be  fully  justified. 

So  urgent,  however,  does  the  Committee  regard  the  need  of  a  merit 
system  for  the  assistance  services  that  it  strongly  favors  the  immediate 
adoption  of  a  merit  system  for  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  alone  if 
a  merit  system  of  broader  application  cannot  be  adopted  at  this  time.  For 
unless  the  men  and  women  who  will  serve  as  field  visitors,  clerical  assist¬ 
ants,  supervisors,  administrators,  statisticians,  accountants,  and  in  numer¬ 
ous  other  capacities,  are  employed  solely  on  a  merit  basis  the  best  results 
will  not  be  obtained  and  both  taxpayers  and  those  in  need  of  assistance  will 
suffer  in  consequence. 

It  is  noteworthy  that  the  urgency  of  this  need  has  been  felt  so  keenly 
in  a  number  of  states  that,  without  legislative  mandate,  welfare  officials 
have  established  partial  merit  systems  by  voluntary  action.  The  voluntary 
merit  system  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  Pennsylvania  has  been 
described  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report.  Similar  voluntary  systems 
have  been  established  by  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  Michigan, 
the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  in  Florida,  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Com¬ 
mission  in  Texas,  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare  in  Oklahoma,  and  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare  and  the  Unemployment  Compensation  Division  of  the 
State  Treasury  Department  in  Indiana.  A  voluntary  merit  system,  however,  can 
be  too  easily  abolished.  To  meet  the  need  adequately,  Pennsylvania  should 
establish  a  system  that  has  back  of  it  the  mandate  of  the  legislature. 
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Scope  of  Merit  System 


The  second  principal  question  is:  What  part  of  the  personnel  of  the 
department  should  be  under  the  merit  system?  Concerning  this  question,  the 
Committee  makes  the  following  recommendation: 

That  all  officers  and  employes  in  the  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  and  under  the  County  Boards  of  Assistance  be  under 
the  merit  system,  except  the  following: 

a.  The  secretary  of  public  assistance. 

b.  The  members  of  the  State  Board  of 
Public  Assistance. 

c.  The  members  of  the  County  Boards  of 
Public  Assistance. 

d.  One  secretary  or  confidential  clerk 

to  the  secretary  of  public  assistance. 

This  recommendation  is  based  upon  the  principle  that  policy-determin¬ 
ing  officials  should  not  be  under  the  merit  system,  but  all  other  officia.ls 
and  employes  should  be.  Obviously,  the  secretary  of  public  assistance  is  a 
policy-determining  official.  He  is  appointed  by  the  Governor,  with  the  ad¬ 
vice  and  consent  of  the  Senate,  to  carry  out  administration  policies.  The 
members  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  and  of  the  various  county 
boards  are  also  policy-determining  officials.  While  the  secretary  or  con¬ 
fidential  clerk  to  the  secretary  of  public  assistance  is  not  a  policy¬ 
determining  official,  it  is  customary  under  civil  service  laws  to  permit 
heads  of  departments  to  select  their  own  secretaries  without  restriction. 

In  excepting  this  employe  from  the  system,  the  Committee  is  merely  conform¬ 
ing  to  customary  practice. 


Administrative  Machinery 

Whether  the  merit  system  is  to  be  state-wide,  or  limited  to  a  number 
of  departments,  or  to  apply  to  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  only, 
there  must  be  machinery  for  its  administration.  The  Committee  did  not  con¬ 
cern  itself  with  either  of  the  first  two  alternatives,  but  confined  itself 
to  the  question  of  machinery  for  a  merit  system  applying  only  to  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Assistance.  Concerning  this  problem,  the  Committee  makes 
the  following  recommendation: 

That  the  merit  system  for  the  department  be  administered 
by  a  departmental  personnel  director  •under  the  control  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance.  The  personnel  director 
should  be  appointed  by  the  secretary  of  public  assistance, 
with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance, 
from  an  employment  list  established  by  competitive  examina¬ 
tion;  and  he  should  be  removable  by  the  secretary  of  public 
assistance,  with  the  approval  of  the  State  Board,  after  be¬ 
ing  furnished  with  a  written  statement  of  the  reasons  for 
removal  and  afforded  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  publicly  in 
his  own  defense  before  the  State  Board.  The  competitive 
examination  should  be  conducted  by  the  State  Board  or  by  a 
special  examining  committee  appointed  by  the  State  Board. 

In  making  an  appointment  from  the  employment  list,  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  public  assistance  and  the  State  Board  should  se¬ 
lect  one  of  the  three  persons  whose  names  stand  highest  on 
the  list.  The  personnel  director  should  receive  such  salary 
as  may  be  fixed  by  the  State  Board.  He  should  be  solely 
responsible  for  the  administration  of  the  merit  system,  but 
the  State  Board  should  act  as  the  rule-making  body  and  board 
of  appeals. 
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It  seemed  to  the  Committee  better  to  use  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Assistance  as  the  body  that  will  pass  upon  questions  of  policy  and  hear  ap¬ 
peals  from  the  employes  than  to  create  another  board  for  these  purposes. 
Except  during  the  first  few  months  of  the  operation  of  the  new  merit  system, 
when  policies  have  to  be  formulated  and  rules  adopted,  no  great  additional 
burden  will  be  imposed  upon  the  members  of  the  State  Board.  A  separate  board 
for  the  merit  system  alone  would,  under  the  circumstances,  hardly  be  neces¬ 
sary. 


The  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance,  in  its  relation  to  this  phase 
of  its  work,  should  confine  itself  to  quasi-legislative  and  quasi- judicial 
functions.  Among  these  would  be  the  adoption  and  amendment  of  rules  for  the 
administration  of  the  system;  the  approval  and  modification  of  classification 
and  compensation  plans  prepared  by  the  personnel  director;  the  hearing  of 
appeals  from  employes  who  have  been  suspended,  or  are  to  be  demoted  or  re¬ 
moved;  the  making  of  investigations  into  the  operation  and  effect  of  the 
system;  and  the  passing  upon  such  questions  of  policy  as  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  may  refer  to  it  or  which  it  may  on  its  own  initiative  take  under  con¬ 
sideration. 

Its  first  task  would  be  to  conduct  a  competitive  examination  for  per¬ 
sonnel  director.  For  this  task  it  might  well  designate  a  special  board  of 
examiners  composed  of  persons  who  are  conversant  with  personnel  problems. 

Any  person  in  the  United  States  who  has  the  minimum  qualifications  prescrib¬ 
ed  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  should  be  admitted  to  the  exami¬ 
nation.  The  non-assembled  type  of  examination  would  be  most  appropriate  for 
the  position.  In  such  an  examination  competitors  can  prepare  at  home  such 
written  discussions  as  may  be  required  of  them  and  then  send  their  manu¬ 
scripts,  together  with  evidences  of  their  training,  experience,  and  accom- 
plishments,  to  the  examining  board  by  mail.  Only  those  competitors  who  are 
rated  as  passing  on  the  material  submitted  by  mail  would  be  required  to  come 
to  Harrisburg  for  the  part  of  the  examination  consisting  of  the  personal 
interview. 

To  the  Committee  it  seems  highly  important  that  the  personnel  direct¬ 
or  be  a  career  man  and  in  no  sense  a  political  appointee.  It  would  be  un¬ 
fortunate  if  every  new  secretary  of  public  assistance  appointed  a  new  per¬ 
sonnel  director.  Accordingly,  the  Committee  has  suggested  that  he  be  se¬ 
lected  by  competitive  examination,  that  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  participate  in  his  appointment,  and  that  he  be  removable  only  with  the 
approval  of  the  State  Board  and  after  an  opportunity  to  be  heard  publicly  in 
his  own  defense. 


Classification  of  Positions 


A  classification  of  positions  is  highly  essential  to  good  personnel 
administration.  Even  the  primary  function  of  recruiting  cannot  be  performed 
without  some  grouping  of  positions  according  to  occupations.  Fairness  in 
compensation  cannot  be  attained  unless  employes  and  the  positions  they  oc¬ 
cupy  are  classified  according  to  their  duties.  For  transfers,  too,  a  clas¬ 
sification  is  important.  Without  one,  it  is  difficult  to  prevent  the  shift¬ 
ing  of  employes  into  positions  for  which  they  have  no  known  qualifications. 
An  equitable  system  of  promotion  is  impossible  unless  there  is  a  classifi¬ 
cation  of  positions  which  indicates  vocational  lines  and  the  steps  leading 
from  the  lower  to  the  higher  grades  in  each  vocational  group.  Nor  can  the 
service  or  efficiency  of  employes  be  intelligently  and  fairly  measured  un¬ 
less  there  is  a  classification  of  the  different  kinds  of  work  in  which  effi¬ 
ciency  is  expressed  in  different  ways.  The  Committee  therefore  makes  the 
following  recommendation  : 
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That,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  merit  system  is 
adopted,  the  personnel  director  ascertain  and  record  the 
duties  of  all  positions  under  the  merit  system,  and,  after 
consulting  the  appointing  authorities  and  upon  approval  of 
the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance,  establish  classes, 
allocate  the  positions  to  those  classes,  and  prepare  and 
publish  a  statement  giving  a  complete  description  of  each 
class.  This  description  should  show  for  each  class  (l) 
the  title  given  to  the  class,  (2)  the  duties  and  respon¬ 
sibilities  exercised  by  those  holding  positions  allocated 
to  the  class,  (3)  the  minimum  qualifications  required  for 
the  satisfactory  performance  of  such  duties  and  the  exer¬ 
cising  of  such  responsibilities,  (4)  so  far  as  practicable, 
the  lines  of  promotion  to  and  from  the  class,  and  (5)  the 
minimum,  maximum,  and  intermediate  rates  of  pay  of  employes 
in  the  class. 

As  was  pointed  out  in  the  previous  section  of  this  report,  positions 
have  already  been  classified  in  the  state  offices  of  the  Department  of  Wel¬ 
fare  and  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  The  classifications  in 
these  two  branches  of  the  state  service,  however,  are  not  uniform  in  plan. 

Nor  has  a  standard  plan  of  classification  been  extended  to  the  county  boards 
of  mothers'  assistance  or  the  outdoor  relief  service  of  the  poor  boards.  It 
is  important  that  all  positions  under  the  merit  system  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Assistance  be  classified  according  to  a  uniform  plan.  , 

While  the  personnel  director  should  prepare  the  plan  of  classifica¬ 
tion  and  allocate  the  various  positions  to  the  standard  classes,  that  plan 
should  have  the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  before  it 
becomes  effective.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  plan  includes  a  statement  of 
the  minimum  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  employes  in  each  of  the  stand¬ 
ard  classes.  Determining  these  qualifications  involves  passing  upon  impor¬ 
tant  questions  of  public  policy  and  should  therefore  be  done  upon  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  the  State  Board.  Equally  important  is  the  determination  of 
the  standard  rates  of  pay.  These  rates,  as  will  be  explained  more  fully 
later,  should  not  become  effective  until  they  have  been  approved,  not  only 
by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance,  but  also  by  the  Governor.  Even  in 
the  allocation  of  positions  to  classes,  the  personnel  director  should  not 
have  the  last  word.  Both  the  appointing  authorities  and  the  employes  should 
have  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  personnel  director  to  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  on  the  allocation  of  any  position. 

It  is  suggested  that  the  plan  of  classification  be  published.  This 
plan  should  be  easily  accessible,  not  only  to  the  State  Board  of  Public  As¬ 
sistance,  but  also  to  the  appointing  authorities  of  the  department  and  local 
boards,  the  employes,  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  and  the  general  public. 
The  appointing  authorities  need  copies  of  the  plan  for  administrative  pur¬ 
poses;  present  and  prospective  employes  should  have  access  to  it  so  that  they 
may  know  what  are  the  requirements  for  appointment,  the  employment  opportu¬ 
nities,  and  the  possibilities  of  promotion  in  the  service;  members  of  the 
Legislature  should  know  what  the  plan  provides;  and  citizens  generally  should 
be  able  to  inform  themselves  regarding  it. 

Selection  and  Appointment 


Of  outstanding  importance  to  the  efficiency  of  any  service  is  the 
manner  in  which  employes  are  selected  and  appointed.  Concerning  this  aspect 
of  personnel  administration  in  the  new  department,  the  Committee  makes  the 
following  recommendations: 
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1.  That  all  appointments  to  permanent  positions 
under  the  merit  system  be  made  from  lists  of  persons 
who  have  passed  examinations  given  by  the  personnel 
director. 

It  is  one  of  the  essential  features  of  a  merit  system  that  only  those 
persons  shall  be  appointed  who  have  demonstrated  their  qualifications  for 
'the  positions  to  be  filled  by  passing  an  appropriate  examination.  During 
the  period  of  installation  of  the  merit  system,  exceptions  to  this  procedure 
may  be  necessary;  but  once  the  system  has  been  established  there  should  be 
no  exception  in  the  filling  of  permanent  positions.  Lists  of  persons  who 
have  been  examined  and  found  qualified  should  be  available  for  all  classes 
of  positions  except  purely  temporary  ones,  that  is,  positions  that  will  not 
be  needed  for  longer  than  three  months.  If  for  any  class  of  permanent  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  a  vacancy  occurs,  a  list  should  not  be  available,  one  should 
be  established  at  once.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  need,  in  a  depart¬ 
ment  such  as  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance,  to  fill  a  vacancy 
on  such  short  notice  that  an  examination  cannot  first  be  held  and  an  appro¬ 
priate  list  established. 

Employment  lists  of  persons  who  have  passed  examinations  may  be  of 
three  kinds:  (l)  original  entrance  employment  lists,  on  which  appear  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  passed  open  competitive  examinations  for  entrance 
to  the  service;  (2)  promotional  employment  lists,  on  which  appear  the  names 
of  persons  who  have  passed  competitive  examinations  given  only  to  employes 
already  in  the  service;  and  (3)  re-employment  lists,  on  which  appear  the 
names  of  persons  who  have  previously  been  employed,  after  passing  an  exam¬ 
ination,  in  positions  under  the  merit  system  and  who,  through  no  fault  on 
their  part,  have  been  laid  off  on  account  of  lack  of  work  or  lack  of  funds, 
or  who  for  other  unpre judicial  reasons  have  been  separated  from  the  service. 
All  appointments  to  permanent  positions  under  the  merit  system  should  be 
made  from  these  lists. 

The  most  important  duty  of  the  personnel  director  is  to  conduct  the 
examinations  for  the  establishment  of  employment  lists.  Upon  the  manner  in 
i: which  he  discharges  this  duty  will  depend  in  large  measure  the  quality  of 
the  eligibles  who  will  be  available  for  appointment.  To  make  the  examina¬ 
tions  best  serve  their  ends,  he  must  give  especial  attention  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  points:  (l)  qualifications  for  the  positions  to  be  filled,  (2)  select¬ 
ion  and  weighting  of  tests  to  be  used,  (3)  time  and  place  of  the  examinat¬ 
ion,  (4)  public  notice  of  the  examination,  (5)  safeguarding  the  integrity 
of  the  examination,  (6)  the  rating  of  the  papers  of  examinees,  and  (7)  the 
establishment  and  publication  of  the  lists  of  eligibles. 

In  determining  the  qualifications  that  employes  should  possess  to 
fill  a  given  class  of  positions,  the  personnel  director  should  be  guided, 
first,  by  the  minimum  qualifications  set  up  in  the  classification  plan  al¬ 
ready  described,  second,  by  the  recommendations  of  the  appointing  author¬ 
ities,  and,  third,  by  the  suggestions  of  civic,  professional,  and  other 
groups  that  may  wish  to  present  their  views.  He  should  not  be  bound,  how¬ 
ever,  to  accept  any  recommendations  or  suggestions  made  to  him.  His  own 
determination  of  the  qualifications,  moreover,  should  not  be  final,  but 
should  be  subject  to  review  and  revision  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance. 

The  qualifications  having  been  established,  the  personnel  director 
should  select  the  tests  to  be  used  in  the  examination  and  determine  the 
weights  to  be  given  to  each.  In  the  selection  of  tests  he  should  have  wide 
latitude.  He  should  be  free  to  use  any  test,  whether  it  be  written,  oral, 
or  in  the  form  of  a  demonstration  of  skill,  or  any  combination  of  these, 
that  will  prove  helpful  in  appraising  the  examinee’s  fitness  for  the  class 
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of  work  he  would  he  required  to  do  if  he  is  appointed.  Among  the  elements 
that  may  he  taken  into  account  to  determine  fitness  may  he  traits  of  char¬ 
acter,  education,  aptitude,  experience,  knowledge,  skill,  personality,  phys¬ 
ical  fitness,  and  possibly  other  attributes  of  the  individual. 

To  each  test  or  separate  part  of  the  examination,  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  should  assign  its  relative  weight.  For  example,  in  an  examination 
consisting  of  (a)  an  evaluation  of  training  and  experience,  (h)  a  written 
test  of  technical  knowledge,  and  (c)  an  oral  interview,  each  of  these  three 
parts  should  he  given  a  separate  weight  in  accordance  with  its  relative  im¬ 
portance  in  the  examination.  It  should,  moreover,  he  permissible  to  require 
examinees  to  achieve  at  least  a  passing  grade  in  each  part,  or  in  each  of 
several  selected  parts,  of  the  examination  as  a  condition  of  being  placed 
on  the  employment  list. 

In  selecting  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination,  the  personnel 
director  should  consider  the  convenience  of  the  applicants  as  well  as  the 
needs  of  the  service.  For  most  examinations,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
applicants,  one  time  is  as  good  as  another,  so  long  as  reasonable  hours  are 
chosen;  but  for  some  examinations  the  season  of  the  year  might  make  a  dif¬ 
ference  in  the  number  of  persons  who  might  enter  the  competition.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  if  a  given  examination  is  of  particular  interest  to  students  or  teach¬ 
ers  in  certain  technical  schools  or  colleges,  it  would  be  well  to  avoid  the 
period  when  those  schools  or  colleges  are  in  continuous  session  or  are  giv¬ 
ing  their  final  examinations.  It  is  always  important  to  select  the  place 
or  places  of  examination  with  care.  If  the  examination  is  state-wide  in 
character,  it  should  be  given  in  various  localities  chosen  because  of  their 
easy  accessibility  and  so  distributed  throughout  the  state  that  applicants 
will  not  have  to  travel  long  distances  to  attend  the  examination. 

It  is  important  that  adequate  public  notice  of  examinations  be  given. 
A.ll  announcements  of  examinations  should  set  forth,  among  other  things,  (l) 
the  title  of  the  class  for  which  the  examination  is  to  be  held,  (2)  the 
standard  or  most  common  rates  of  pay,  (3)  the  duties  of  the  positions  in 
the  class,  (4)  the  minimum  qualifications  to  be  possessed  by  applicants, 

(5)  the  probable  number  of  appointments  to  be  made  in  the  near  future,  (6) 
the  subjects  and  their  weights  to  be  included  in  the  examination,  (7)  the 
manner  and  place  in  which  application  forms  and  pertinent  information  may 
be  obtained,  and  (8)  the  time  and  place  of  the  examination.  Such  announce¬ 
ments  should  be  posted  in  appropriate  public  buildings,  should  be  mailed  to 
persons  who  might  be  interested  in  the  examinations  themselves  or  would  know 
of  others  who  might  be  interested  in  them,  should  be  given  to  the  newspapers 
for  news  stories,  and,  if  necessary,  should  be  inserted  as  advertisements 
in  selected  newspapers  and  periodicals. 

The  utmost  care  should  be  taken  to  safeguard  the  integrity  of  the 
examinations.  Only  trusted  employes  should  handle  the  examination  questions 
and  have  them  in  custody  until  they  are  used.  Procters  who  have  been  fully 
instructed  in  their  duties  should  be  present  throughout  the  examinations  in 
the  rooms  in  which  the  tests  are  given.  The  identity  of  the  examination 
papers  should  be  concealed  until  they  have  been  rated.  This  may  be  done  by 
giving  each  examinee  a  numbered  envelope  with  an  identification  card  bear¬ 
ing  the  same  number;  having  him  sign  his  name  and  address  on  the  identifi¬ 
cation  card,  place  the  card  in  the  envelope,  and  then  seal  the  envelope; 
and,  when  he  hands  in  his  examination  papers  with  the  sealed  envelope,  see¬ 
ing  that  every  page  of  his  examination  papers  bears  his  identification  num¬ 
ber.  When  the  papers  have  been  rated,  and  the  examinee's  grades  in  the 
written  tests  have  been  determined,  the  sealed  envelopes  may  be  opened  and 
the  identity  of  each  examinee  established. 
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Great  care,  too,  is  necessary  in  the  rating:  of  the  examination  papers. 
So  far  as  possible  the  work  of  rating  should  be  done  by  the  regular  examiners 
on  the  personnel  staff.  Whether  the  examiners  are  on  the  regular  staff  or 
have  been  specially  employed  for  a  particular  examination,  they  should  be 
required  to  initial  their  work  so  that  responsibility  for  all  ratings  may  be 
definitely  fixed  upon  the  examiners  who  made  them.  In  so-called  short-answer 
tests,  the  ratings  may  be  made  by  trained  clerical  employes.  Incidentally, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  short-answer  tests  the  work  of  rating  is  much 
easier  than  in  free-answer  tests.  The  faotor  of  human  judgment,  too,  is  e- 
liminated  in  short-answer  tests,  whereas  it  is  very  much  present  in  free- 
answer  tests. 

Finally,  the  establishment  and  publication  of  the  lists  of  eligibles 
is  important.  When  all  examinees  have  been  rated  and  their  final  grades 
have  been  determined,  the  names  of  all  those  who  have  received  a  passing 
final  grade  should  be  placed  upon  the  employment  list  in  the  order  of  their 
grades,  the  names  of  those  receiving  the  highest  grades  being  placed  highest 
on  the  list.  The  list  should  then  be  publicly  posted.  All  examinees,  more¬ 
over,  should  be  advised  by  mail  of  their  ratings,  whether  they  have  been 
placed  on  the  employment  list,  and,  if  so,  of  their  relative  standing  on  the 
list. 


2.  That  persons  who  have  occupied  positions  under 

the  merit  system  after  passing  an  appropriate  examination, 
and  have  been  laid  off  without  fault  on  their  part,  should 
be  given  preference  in  appointment  over  other  persons. 

This  means,  that,  when  a  vacancy  in  a  permanent  position  is  to  be  fil¬ 
led,  and  an  appropriate  re-employment  list  is  available,  the  vacancy  should 
be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  person  whose  name  is  on  the  re-employment 
list.  Only  if  there  is  no  appropriate  re-employment  list,  or  if  no  one  whose 
name  is  on  the  re-employment  list  is  willing  to  accept  the  appointment, should 
the  vacancy  be  filled  by  the  appointment  of  a  person  whose  name  is  on  the 
appropriate  employment  list. 

Such  a  policy  of  preference  for  former  employes  who  have  rendered  com¬ 
petent  and  faithful  service  seems  amply  justified.  It  commends  itself  as 
fair  to  the  veteran  worker  who  is  making  the  public  service  a  career.  His 
claim  to  employment  in  the  service  certainly  is  stronger  than  that  of  any 
outsider.  It  is  stronger,  too,  than  the  claim  to  promotion  of  any  person  in 
the  service.  This  policy  is  supported  also  by  accepted  practice  under  merit 
systems  throughout  the  country. 

It  is  necessary,  however,  to  place  a  time  limit  upon  this  preference. 
Many  things  may  happen  to  weaken  the  claim  of  the  former  employe.  His  ef¬ 
ficiency  may  become  impaired,  or  he  may  obtain  satisfactory  employment  in 
another  field.  Under  ordinary  circumstances  a  name  should  not  remain  on  a 
re-employment  list  for  a  period  longer  than  two  years,  but  it  should  be  per¬ 
missible  to  extend  this  period  under  unusual  circumstances.  Such  extension, 
however,  should  be  granted  before  the  expiration  of  the  original  time  limit. 

The  objection  may  be  made  that  such  preference  may  force  the  depart¬ 
ment  to  take  back  incompetent  persons.  To  this  it  may  be  answered  that  a 
conscientious  administrator  will  not  lay  off  an  incompetent  employe;  he  will 
dismiss  him  instead.  Employes  who  are  dismissed  would  not  be  plaoed  upon  a 
re-employment  list. 

3.  That  in  filling  a  vacancy  from  a  re-employment  list, 
the  appointing  authority  should  appoint  the  person  whose 
name  is  at  the  head  of  the  list;  and  in  filling  a  vaoancy 
from  an  employment  list,  the  appointing  authority  should 
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appoint  one  of  the  three  persons  whose  names  are  at  the 
head  of  the  list.  Persons  appointed  from  employment 
lists  should  serve  for  a  probationary  period  and  become 
permanent  appointees  only  if  during  that  period  their 
service  has  been  satisfactory.  If  it  has  not  been  sat¬ 
isfactory,  the  appointing  authority  should  drop  them 
from  the  service.  Separate  lists  may  be  provided  for 
counties  or  regions. 

One  of  the  essential  features  of  a  merit  system  is  that  persons  who 
have  been  found  eligible  for  employment  and  are  listed  in  an  order  of  pri¬ 
ority,  determined  either  by  their  records  of  performance  or  length  of  serv¬ 
ice  if  they  are  former  employes  entitled  to  re-employment,  or  by  their  ex¬ 
amination  ratings  if  they  are  candidates  for  original  entrance  to  the  serv¬ 
ice  or  for  promotion,  shall  be  appointed  in  the  order  in  which  their  names 
appear  on  the  list,  with  only  a  narrow  margin  of  choice  for  the  appointing 
authority.  If  the  order  of  priority  is  not  observed,  there  is  always  dange 
that  political  sponsorship  will  force  its  way  into  the  appointing  process. 

It  is  in  recognition  of  this  danger  that  nearly  all  civil  service 
laws  in  the  United  States  limit  the  discretion  of  appointing  authorities 
in  mating  appointments  from  employment  lists.  Of  the  nine  states  in  which 
thoroughgoing  merit  systems  are  now  in  effect,  six  (Kew  York,  Massachusetts 
Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  Ohio,  and  California)  have  the  so-called  "rule  of 
three,"  that  is,  the  certification  for  a  single  vacancy  of  the  three  names 
standing  highest  on  the  appropriate  employment  list;  two  states,  (Illinois 
and  Colorado)  require  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  list;  and  one  stat 
(Maryland)  permits  a  certification  of  five  names  for  a  single  vacancy.  It 
is  to  be  noted  also  that  in  Pennsylvania  the  State  Liquor  Control  Act  re¬ 
quires  the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  list,  the  State  Unemployment  Com¬ 
pensation  Act  provides  for  the  rule  of  three,  the  law  for  the  city  govern¬ 
ment  of  Philadelphia  limits  the  certification  for  a  single  vacancy  to  the 
two  names  at  the  head  of  the  list;  the  law  for  the  city  governments  of 
Pittsburgh  and  Scranton  provides  for  the  rule  of  three;  the  lav/  for  third 
class  cities  permits  a  certification  of  four  names  for  a  single  vacancy; 
and  the  law  for  school  districts  of  the  first  class  (Philadelphia  and 
Pittsburgh)  provides  for  the  rule  of  three  in  the  appointment  of  teachers. 

In  appointments  from  re-employment  lists,  the  Committee  recommends 
the  appointment  of  the  head  of  the  list,  instead  of  one  of  the  first  three 
on  the  list.  This  is  now  the  rule  in  New  Jersey.  So  long  as  persons  who 
are  on  re-employment  lists  are  to  be  given  preference  in  appointment  over 
other  eligibles,  it  seems  only  logical  to  follow  the  New  Jersey  practice. 

If  the  rule  of  three  or  some  other  rule  giving  latitude  to  the  appointing 
authorities  is  applied  to  re-employment  lists,  some  of  the  persons  on  the 
list  may  be  passed  over  altogether  and  persons  who  have  never  been  in  the 
service  may  be  appointed  instead.  There  is,  moreover,  not  the  same  need 
for  latitude  of  choice  from  a  re-employment  list  as  from  an  employment  lisl 
The  men  and  women  on  the  re-employment  list  have  demonstrated  their  fitnes.* 
in  actual  service  in  the  department,  whereas  those  on  the  employment  list 
are  still  unknowns. 

The  probationary  period  for  appointees  from  employment  lists  is  in 
a  sense  a  further  test  of  the  qualifications  of  the  would-be  public  serva^ 
During  this  period  the  appointing  officer  is  afforded  an  opportunity  to 
observe  the  new  appointee  at  work.  If  he  proves  unsatisfactory,  the  ap¬ 
pointing  officer  may  drop  him  from  the  service  at  the  end  of  the  probation¬ 
ary  period  without  the  formality  of  written  charges.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  new  appointee  proves  satisfactory  and  is  retained  beyond  the  end  of 
the  probationary  period,  he  automatically  becomes  a  permanent  member  of  thi 
service. 
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In  length,  the  probationary  period  may  vary  for  different  classes  of 
positions.  For  routine  positions  it  may  be  only  three  months,  but  for  pro¬ 
fessional  and  administrative  positions  it  may  be  six  months  or  even  longer. 
The  length  of  probation  should,  however,  be  prescribed  in  the  rules  of  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Assistance. 

It  is  suggested  that  separate  employment  lists  may  be  provided  for 
counties  or  regions.  Other  things  being  equal,  any  county  board  is  fully 
justified  in  appointing  a  local  resident  rather  than  a  person  who  lives  else¬ 
where.  Certainly  it  is  more  convenient  for  county  boards  to  select  persons 
who  live  in  the  local  area,  and  it  is  more  convenient  also  for  employes  to 
have  work  in  their  own  localities.  These  considerations  provide  much  justi¬ 
fication  for  separate  lists  for  counties  or  regions. 

It  would  be  unfortunate,  however,  if  the  privilege  of  having  county 
or  regional  lists  should  be  used  in  such  a  manner  that  only  residents  of  a 
locality  could  be  employed  in  that  locality.  Both  the  employes  and  the 
public  service  would  suffer  from  such  a  policy.  The  employes  would  find 
their  opportunities  for  a  career  in  the  public  service  limited;  and  the 
public  service  would  lose  its  attraction  for  promising  young  men  and  women. 
Local  residence  requirements  are  in  fact  today  one  of  the  great  handicaps 
to  the  public  service  in  the  United  States. 

There  are  ways  of  providing  the  convenience  of  local  employment  lists 
and  yet  avoiding  their  handicaps.  In  the  first  place,  the  successful  ex¬ 
aminees  in  a  state-wide  examination  could  have  their  names  placed  on  a  single 
state-wide  list  as  well  as  on  the  lists  of  those  counties  or  regions  in  which 
they  happen  to  reside.  A  county  board  might  then  be  permitted  to  select 
either  from  the  head  of  the  state-wide  list  or  from  the  head  of  the  county 
or  regional  list.  Under  this  arrangement,  the  county  board  could,  if  it 
wished  to  do  so,  appoint  from  the  state  list  an  eligible  who  lives  outside 
the  county  rather  than  an  eligible  on  the  county  list.  In  the  second  plaoe, 
upon  the  request  of  any  eligible,  the  personnel  director  might  transfer  his 
name  from  one  county  list  to  another,  provided  the  transfer  met  with  the 
approval  of  the  county  board  to  whose  list  the  eligible  desired  to  be  trans¬ 
ferred.  ’Then  an  eligible  is  thus  transferred  to  another  list,  his  standing 
on  that  list  should  be  determined  by  his  examination  rating. 


Compensation 


The  Committee  has  not  undertaken  to  appraise  the  adequacy  of  present 
rates  of  compensation  in  the  units  of  the  state  government  that  are  to  be 
merged  into  the  new  department,  nor  is  it  prepared  to  recommend  specific 
rates  for  any  class  of  workers.  It  has  concerned  itself  solely  with  the 
manner  in  which  the  pay  of  employes  is  determined  and  controlled.  Its  rec¬ 
ommendation  on  this  subject  is  as  follows: 

That,  as  soon  as  practicable  after  the  merit  system  becomes 
effective,  the  personnel  director  prepare  and  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  a  plan  of  compensation  for  all 
employes  under  the  merit  system,  together  with  rules  for  the 
enforcement  of  the  plan;  that  this  plan  include  for  each  class 
of  positions  under  the  merit  system  a  schedule  of  minimum,  max¬ 
imum  and  intermediate  rates  of  pay;  that  the  State  Board,  aPter 
making  such  changes  in  the  plan  as  it  may  deem  proper,  report 
it  to  the  Governor;  and  that,  after  the  plan  has  been  approved 
by  the  Governor,  either  as  it  was  reported  to  him  or  as  modi¬ 
fied  by  him,  it  be  enforced  by  the  personnel  director. 
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A  compensation  plan  providing  standard  rates  of  pay  for  each  of  the 
various  classes  of  positions  is  essential  to  any  merit  system.  All  employ¬ 
es  performing  the  same  class  of  work  under  substantially  the  same  condi¬ 
tions  should  receive  the  same  pay.  If  pay  and  work  are  not  thus  related  to 
each  other,  the  personnel  agency  is  seriously  handicapped  in  administering 
the  merit  system.  In  the  selection  of  employes,  it  would  find  difficulty 
in  justifying  the  use  of  the  same  examination  for  positions  paying  widely 
varying  salaries.  In  regulating  transfers,  it  would  have  to  disregard 
either  the  duties  of  the  positions  between  which  transfers  are  permitted 
or  the  rates  of  pay  attaching  to  those  positions.  Obviously,  no  equitable 
scheme  of  promotion  can  be  devised  or  enforced  if  a  promotion  in  duties 
does  not  always  mean  also  an  advance  in  pay.  Only  if  the  same  standards 
of  compensation  obtain  in  all  units  of  government  under  the  merit  system 
can  that  system  be  intelligently  and  equitably  enforced. 

As  stated  in  a  previous  section  of  this  report,  compensation  stand¬ 
ards  have  already  been  established,  by  the  State  Executive  Board  for  the 
state  offices  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  as  well  as  for  many  other  state 
departments,  and  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  its  state  offices 
and  the  various  county  boards  under  its  supervision.  Such  standards,  how¬ 
ever,  have  not  as  yet  been  applied  on  a  state-wide  basis  to  the  county 
mothers'  assistance  boards  or  the  outdoor  relief  work  of  the  poor  boards. 

It  will  therefore  be  necessary,  when  the  proposed  Department  of  Public 
Assistance  is  established,  to  prepare  a  compensation  plan  that  will  cover 
all  units  in  the  new  department,  those  not  yet  under  any  state-wide  plan 
as  well  as  those  already  under  such  a  plan. 

The  preparation  of  the  plan  should  be  entrusted  to  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector,  but  the  Committee  considers  it  important  that  the  plan  should  not 
become  effective  until  it  has  been  approved  by  both  the  State  Board  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  and  the  Governor.  Standards  of  compensation  involve  ques¬ 
tions  of  public  policy  that  should  be  referred  to  the  policy-determining 
officials.  There  are  two  reasons  for  requiring  the  approval  of  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  as  well  as  that  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance.  One  is  that 
rates  of  pay  directly  effect  the  state's  budget  and  the  amount  of  taxes  the 
state  must  levy.  Certainly  only  the  highest  policy-determining  official  of 
the  state  should  have  the  final  word  on  matters  of  such  importance.  The 
other  reason  is  that  there  should  be  substantial  uniformity  in  standards  of 
compensation  throughout  the  state  government.  It  would  be  unfortunate  if 
the  State  Executive  Board  established  compensation  standards  on  one  level 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  established  such  standards  on  an¬ 
other  level.  This  inconsistency  is  more  certain  to  be  avoided  if  the  Gov¬ 
ernor  has  a  determining  voice  on  salary  standards  in  the  Department  of  Pub¬ 
lic  Assistance  as  he  has  now,  as  chairman  of  the  State  Executive  Board,  on 
salary  standards  in  the  departments  under  the  control  of  the  State  Execu¬ 
tive  Board. 

Once  the  plan  and  the  rules  for  its  enforcement  have  been  approved 
they  should  be  administered  by  the  personnel  director.  No  employe  under 
the  merit  system  should  receive  any  compensation  until  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector  has  approved  his  rate  of  pay  as  within  the  scope  of  this  plan. 

Transfers  and  Promotions 


While  transfers  and  promotions  are  closely  related,  they  should  not 
be  confused.  Both  involve  moving  an  employe  from  one  position  to  another. 
If  the  employe  is  moved  from  one  position  to  another  in  the  same  class,  he 
is  said  to  be  transferred;  if  he  is  moved  to  a  position  in  another  class 
having  a  higher  maximum  rate  of  compensation,  he  is  said  to  be  promoted. 

In  the  first  instance,  his  duties  remain  substantially  the  same;  in  the 
second,  his  duties  change.  Ordinarily  a  transfer  involves  a  change  of  de- 
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partmental  location  for  the  employe,  as  from  one  bureau  to  another.  A  pro¬ 
motion,  too,  may  involve  a  change  from  one  bureau  or  department  to  another, 
but  more  often  it  involves  only  a  step  upward  in  the  same  bureau  or  depart¬ 
ment. 


With  these  definitions  of  transfers  and  promotions  in  mind,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  makes  the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  transfers  be  permitted  from  one  sub-division  of 
the  department  to  another  and  from  one  county  board  to  an¬ 
other.  A  transfer  from  one  county  board  to  another,  however, 
should  be  approved  not  only  by  the  personnel  director,  but 
also  by  the  two  county  boards  concerned. 

It  is  to  the  advantage  of  both  the  service  and  the  employe  to  allow 
transfers  to  be  made  freely  from  one  administrative  unit  to  another.  The 
service  benefits  whenever  the  needs  for  additional  workers  in  one  unit  are 
met  by  the  transfer  of  employes  from  another  unit  rather  than  by  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  more  workers.  The  employe  benefits  whenever  he  is  transferred 
to  another  unit  rather  than  laid  off.  He  benefits  also  from  the  greater 
variety  of  experience  that  comes  with  working  in  a  number  of  different  units.. 

In  emphasizing  the  advantages  of  allowing  transfers  freely,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  is  not  unmindful  of  abuses  to  which  the  power  of  transfer  is  subject. 
Under  lax  control  by  the  personnel  director,  an  employe  may  be  plaoed,  un¬ 
der  the  guise  of  transfer,  in  a  position  for  which  he  has  no  known  qualifi¬ 
cations.  Only  by  enforcing  strict  adherence  to  the  rule  that  transfers  may 
be  made  only  to  positions  in  the  same  class  can  the  personnel  director  pre¬ 
vent  such  abuse.  Again,  the  power  to  transfer  may  be  used  to  force  an  em¬ 
ploye  out  of  the  service.  For  example,  an  employe  may  be  transferred  to  a 
position  in  another  part  of  the  state  when  it  is  known  that  his  domestic 
circumstances  make  it  impossible  for  him  to  move  to  that  location.  Such  a 
proposed  transfer  should  be  regarded  as  tantamount  to  removal  and  should  be 
subject  to  the  same  safeguards  as  removals. 

Transfers  should  not  be  confused  with  temporary  details.  An  appoint¬ 
ing  officer  should  be  free  to  use  any  employe  for  a  few  days  on  work  other 
than  that  for  which  he  was  examined  if  it  is  necessary  to  do  so  to  meet  un¬ 
usual  demands  for  service. 

2.  That,  whenever  practicable,  vacancies  in  the  higher 
classes  of  positions  be  filled  by  promotion,  and  that  pro¬ 
motions  be  made  from  lists  of  eligibles  established  by  com¬ 
petitive  examinations. 

In  the  last  few  years  we  have  heard  much  of  the  importance  of  making 
the  public  service  a  "career  service".  There  can  be  no  career  service, 
however,  unless  the  higher  places  are  accessible  by  promotion.  Wiile  it  is 
wise  occasionally  to  introduce  "new  blood"  in  the  upper  ranks  by  bringing 
in  persons  from  the  outside,  it  is  generally  a  good  policy  to  fill  the  high¬ 
er  posts  by  the  promotion  of  individuals  already  in  the  service.  Such  a 
policy  helps  the  morale  of  employes  and  makes  the  service  more  attractive 
to  promising  young  men  and  women. 

But  it  is  not  enough  simply  to  have  promotions;  the  promotions  must 
be  made  on  merit.  This  is  more  easily  said  than  achieved.  How  best  to 
apply  the  merit  system  to  promotions  in  the  public  service  is  one  of  the 
unsolved  problems  of  public  personnel  administration.  There  is,  however, 
fairly  general  acceptance  of  the  view  that  the  following  three  factors 
ought  to  be  considered  in  weighing  the  relative  claims  of  employes  to  pro¬ 
motion:  (a)  seniority,  (b)  efficiency,  and  (c)  capacity  for  more  respon- 
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sible  duties.  On  the  methods  to  he  employed  in  measuring  each  of  these  fac¬ 
tors  there  is  less  agreement. 

Seniority,  to  be  sure,  is  easily  determined.  It  may  be  ascertained 
by  mere  reference  to  the  employment  records  maintained  by  the  personnel  di¬ 
rector. 


Measuring  individual  efficiency  is  more  difficult.  In  fact,  all  the 
various  systems  of  efficiency  rating  that  have  thus  far  been  given  extended 
trials  in  the  public  service  have  proved  disappointments.  The  need  of  some 
means  of  measuring  and  comparing  individual  efficiency,  however,  is  so  great 
that  experimentation  with  new  systems  continues.  No  doubt  in  time  the  rating 
of  efficiency  will  be  done  far  more  satisfactorily  than  it  has  been  done  in 
the  past.  At  any  rate,  the  least  that  any  personnel  agency  can  do  is  to  try 
to  devise  a  system  of  rating  that  will  answer  the  need. 

Difficult  also  is  the  problem  of  measuring  an  employe's  capacity  for 
more  responsible  duties.  It  is,  however,  no  more  perplexing  than  the  problem 
of  determining  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  entrance  to  the  service.  Much 
the  same  technique  may  be  used  to  test  and  appraise  mental  ability  and  traits 
of  personality  of  aspirants  for  promotion  as  of  applicants  for  original  en¬ 
trance. 


The  Committee  recommends  competitive  examinations  to  determine  the 
relative  fitness  of  employes  for  promotion.  Such  examinations  can  be  made 
to  include  all  the  three  factors  just  mentioned.  The  first  two,  seniority 
and  efficiency,  would  be  rated  on  the  basis  of  emrloyment  and  efficiency 
records.  The  third,  capacity  for  more  responsible  work,  would  be  determined 
by  written  and  oral  tests.  In  the  examination,  each  of  these  factors  can  be 
weighted  according  to  its  relative  importance  for  the  higher  post  to  be  fill¬ 
ed.  While  the  competitive  examination  is  not  a  perfect  device  for  the  pur¬ 
pose,  it  has  been  found  to  be  superior  to  "free  promotion",  that  is,  com¬ 
plete  freedom  on  the  part  of  the  appointing  officer  to  promote  any  employe 
he  wishes  to  promote. 

In  promotions  as  in  original  appointments,  the  appointing  authorities 
should  select  from  the  head  of  the  eligible  list,  with  a  narrow  margin  of 
choice.  The  rule  of  three  would  provide  a  certain  margin  of  choice  without 
leaving  the  door  wide  open  to  the  system  of  political  sponsorship. 


Working  Conditions 


The  term  "working  conditions"  is  here  used  to  include  hours  of  work, 
holidays,  vacations,  and  sick-leaves.  All  these  are  phases  of  employment 
that  effect  the  welfare  and  morale  of  employes  and  therefore  the  efficiency 
and  cost  of  government. 

On  this  subject,  the  Committee  makes  only  the  following  general  rec¬ 
ommendations 

That  the  regulations  governing  hours  of  work,  holidays, 
vacations,  and  sick-leaves  be  made  uniform  throughout  all 
the  units  to  be  merged  in  the  new  department,  and  that  the 
departmental  regulations  be  kept  as  nearly  as  possible  in 
harmony  with  the  regulations  of  the  State  Executive  Board. 

It  seems  to  the  Committee  that  the  privileges  granted  to  employes 
under  the  present  regulations  of  the  State  Executive  Board  and  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  are  not  unduly  generous.  On  vacations  they  might 
indeed  be  liberalized.  Employes  are  not  permitted  under  existing  regulat- 
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ions  to  take  in  any  year,  in  addition  to  their  regular  vacation,  any  part 
of  the  unused  vacation  of  a  previous  year.  In  some  jurisdictions,  among 
them  the  Federal  government  and  the  State  of  California,  employes  are  per¬ 
mitted  to  do  so.  This  privilege,  it  is  true,  may  be  abused.  Unless  it  is 
firmly  controlled,  some  employes  may  regularly  reserve  all  or  a  part  of  their 
vacations  in  alternate  years  in  order  to  have  more  than  the  normal  length  of 
vacation  in  the  other  years.  Such  a  practice  obviously  would  distribute 
vacation  leave  so  unevenly  as  largely  to  defeat  its  purpose.  Under  strict 
administrative  control,  however,  this  abuse  would  not  occur.  The  Committee 
suggests,  therefore,  that,  in  justice  to  employes  who  because  of  the  demands 
of  their  work  were  unable  to  take  all  their  vacation  in  a  given  year,  and  as 
a  matter  of  consideration  for  employes  who  may  occasionally  want  to  reserve 
a  part  of  a  year's  vacation  so  they  may  be  able  to  carry  out  plans  that  will 
require  a  longer  vacation  the  following  year,  the  present  regulations  in 
Pennsylvania  be  modified  to  permit  employes  to  take  the  unused  portion  of 
any  year's  vacation  in  addition  to  the  regular  vacation  in  the  following 
year. 


Layoffs 


In  any  organization,  but  particularly  in  a  department  concerned  with 
relief,  it  is  necessary  at  times  to  lay  off  employes  because  of  lack  of  work 
or  lack  of  funds.  It  is  to  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the  proposed  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance  will  find  the  regulation  of  layoffs  a  recurring 
problem  in  the  future. 

No  hard  and  fast  rule  can  be  laid  down  on  this  rather  perplexing  sub¬ 
ject.  Beyond  indicating  the  more  important  factors  that  should  be  taken  in¬ 
to  account  in  laying  off  employes,  the  Committee  is  not  disposed  to  venture 
with  suggestions.  It  therefore  makes  the  following  recommendation: 

That  layoffs  be  made  by  the  appointing  authorities  in  accord¬ 
ance  with  rules  adopted  by  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance, 
and  that  these  rules  recognize  seniority,  efficiency,  and  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  job  as  legitimate  factors  to  be  taken  into  account 
in  determining  the  order  in  which  employes  are  to  be  laid  off. 

The  names  of  employes  who  are  laid  off  should  be  placed  upon 
appropriate  re-employment  lists  in  such  order  that  the  names  of 
those  who  are  laid  off  last  will  be  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

Of  the  three  factors  just  mentioned,  seniority  is  the  easiest  to  use, 
but  not  always  the  best;  nor  should  it  ever  be  used  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  factors.  If  it  is  the  only  factor  used,  the  last  person  employed  in 
a  given  class  would  invariably  be  the  first  to  be  dropped  from  the  payroll. 
Y/hile  this  method  has  in  it  an  element  of  fairness,  in  that  it  recognizes 
the  superior  claims  to  retention  of  the  worker  who  has  served  the  depart¬ 
ment  for  the  longer  period,  it  fails  to  take  into  account  any  claim  based 

upon  superior  efficiency.  Other  things  being  equal,  however,  the  rule  of 
seniority  should  be  followed. 

Efficiency  is  a  better  basis  for  retention  and  layoffs  than  senior¬ 
ity,  but  it  is  more  difficult  to  ascertain.  Here  again  the  need  of  a  re¬ 
liable  system  of  efficiency  rating  is  apparent.  Yfhere  careful  efficiency 
records  are  kept,  efficiency  ought  not  only  to  be  used  as  a  factor  in  lay¬ 
offs,  but  it  should  be  weighted  more  heavily  than  seniority.  Some  author¬ 
ities  in  the  personnel  field  would  make  it  the  only  factor  in  layoffs.  In 

the  absence  of  currently  kept  efficiency  records,  the  appraisal  of  the  ap¬ 
pointing  authorities  at  the  time  of  layoff  may  be  used  instead,  but  such 
appraisal  is  not  likely  to  be  as  trustworthy  as  a  currently  kept  record. 
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The  third  factor,  knowledge  of  the  job,  may  be  used  as  a  substitute 
for  efficiency.  It  is,  in  fact,  an  aspect  of  efficiency,  for  it  is  to  be 
presumed  that  a  highly  efficient  person  knows  his  job  well,  and  that  a  less 
efficient  person  is  less  conversant  with  his  job,  though  this  is  not  inva¬ 
riably  true.  A  distinct  advantage  of  using  this  factor  is  that  it  can  be 
ascertained  by  a  central  agency  and  by  a  method  uniform  in  its  application 
to  all  units  of  the  department.  A  written  test  may  be  given  to  all  employes 
in  the  class  effected,  the  questions  in  the  test  being  designed  to  gauge  the 
worker's  familiarity  with  the  job  he  is  doing.  This  is  one  of  the  methods 
used  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  its  drastic  retrenchment  since 
the  summer  of  1935.  It  is  to  be  recommended  especially  where  no  currently 
kept  efficiency  records  are  available. 


Suspensions,  Demotions,  and  Removals 

One  of  the  most  controversial  problems  in  the  whole  field  of  public 
personnel  administration  is  the  remo-vnl  problem.  Closely  related  to  it,  and 
in  fact  integral  parts  of  it,  are  the  problems  of  suspension  and  demotion. 

There  are  various  schools  of  thought  on  the  problem  of  removals.  One 
school  holds  that,  if  the  front  door  to  the  public  service  is  properly  safe¬ 
guarded,  the  back  door  will  take  care  of  itself.  That  school  would  leave 
the  appointing  authority  free  to  dismiss  at  pleasure.  The  theory  of  this 
school,  however,  has  been  contradicted  by  experience  and  has  few  adherents 
today  in  the  personnel  field. 

Another  school  holds  that  ample  protection  is  given  to  employes  if  the 
appointing  authority  is  required  to  give  to  the  employe  a  written  statement 
of  reasons  for  the  intended  demotion  or  removal  and  to  afford  him  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  make  a  written  reply.  Under  the  plan,  both  the  statement  of  reasons 
and  the  reply  become  public  records  in  the  files  of  the  personnel  agency,  but 
the  appointing  authority  has  the  final  decision,  so  long  as  his  reasons  are 
neither  political,  religious,  nor  racial.  This  school  still  has  many  adher¬ 
ents  and  its  theory  still  underlies  the  removal  provisions  of  many  civil 
service  laws  in  the  United  States. 

A  third  school  holds  that,  in  addition  to  the  protection  afforded  an 
employe  under  the  procedure  favored  by  the  second  school,  he  should  have  a 
right  to  appeal  to  the  personnel  agency,  or  to  a  trial  board  appointed  by 
it,  for  an  investigation  and  hearing,  and  that  the  decision  of  the  personnel 
agency  should  be  binding  upon  the  appointing  authority.  In  recent  years  the 
theory  of  this  school  has  been  embodied  in  many  civil  service  laws,  and  it 
is  gaining  in  favor. 

A  fourth  school  carries  the  procedure  of  the  third  school  a  step  fur¬ 
ther  by  requiring  all  cases  of  demotion  and  removal  to  come  automatically 
before  the  personnel  agency  for  investigation  and  hearing  and  making  the 
personnel  agency  in  fact  the  removing  power.  The  theory  of  this  school  is 
applied  in  practice  in  various  jurisdictions  to  demotions  and  removals  of 
policemen  and  firemen.  In  the  city  of  Chicago  it  has  been  applied  for  many 
years  to  other  employes  also. 

After  considering  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  each  of  these 
methods  of  dealing  with  demotions  and  removals,  the  Committee  agreed  upon 
the  following  recommendations: 

1.  That  an  appointing  authority  may,  for  good  cause, 
suspend  an  employe  without  pay  for  a  period  aggregating 
not  more  than  thirty  days  in  one  calendar  year;  that  no 
suspension  shall  be  for  political,  religious,  or  racial 
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reasons,  nor  for  reasons  of  labor  union  affiliation; 
and  that  the  appointing  authority  shall  report  to  the 
State  Board  of  Public  Assistance  in  writing  every  case 
of  suspension  together  with  the  reasons  therefor* 

2.  That  no  employe  under  the  merit  system  shall 
be  demoted  or  removed  except  for  just  cause  which 
shall  not  be  political,  religious,  or  racial,  or  re¬ 
late  to  labor  union  affiliation;  that  in  every  case 
of  demotion  or  removal,  the  appointing  authority  be 
required  to  furnish  to  the  employe  a  written  state¬ 
ment  of  the  reasons  for  the  intended  demotion  or  re¬ 
moval  and  afford  the  employe  an  opportunity  to  make 
a  written  reply;  that  the  statement  of  reasons  and 
the  reply  be  filed  with  the  State  Board  of  Public 
Assistance  as  part  of  its  public  records. 

3.  That  within  thirty  days  after  the  receipt  of 
such  notice  of  demotion  or  removal  from  an  appointing 
authority  other  than  a  county  board,  the  State  Board 
of  Public  Assistance  may  upon  its  own  initiative  make 
such  investigation  as  it  may  deem  advisable,  and  upon 
the  appeal  of  the  removed  or  demoted  employe,  if  such 
appeal  is  received  within  ten  days  from  the  date  of 
such  demotion  or  removal,  it  shall  investigate  the  de¬ 
motion  or  removal,  either  sitting  as  a  body  or  through 
one  or  more  of  its  members,  and  within  ten  days  after 
the  completion  of  its  investigation  shall  render  its 
decision  which  shall  be  forthwith  certified  to  the 
appointing  authority  and  forthwith  enforced  by  him. 

4.  That,  if  the  notice  of  demotion  or  removal  is 
from  a  county  board,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  shall  forthwith  refer  it,  together  with  certi¬ 
fied  copies  of  the  statement  of  reasons  for  demotion 
or  removal  and  the  employe's  reply,  to  the  board  of 
hearings  under  that  county  board;  and  that  such  board 
of  hearings  shall  thereupon  exercise  all  the  powers  in 
reference  to  that  demotion  or  removal  that  the  State 
Board  of  Public  Assistance  would  have  under  recommen¬ 
dation  3. 

These  recommendations,  it  will  be  observed,  are  substantially  in  ac¬ 
cord  with  the  third  school  of  thought  previously  described.  An  employe  is 
accorded  the  right  to  appeal  from  the  decision  of  the  appointing  authority 
if  he  wishes  to  do  so.  If  he  is  an  employe  in  a  state  office  of  the  depart¬ 
ment,  he  may  appeal  to,  and  be  heard  by,  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance.  If  he  is  an  employe  under  a  county  board,  his  appeal  is  referred  for 
investigation  and  hearing  to  the  appropriate  county  board  of  hearings.  Both 
boards  may,  within  their  respective  spheres,  make  investigations  on  their 
own  initiative,  and  upon  appeal  of  the  demoted  or  removed  employe  must  make 
such  investigations.  The  decisions  of  these  boards  are  final  and  binding 
upon  the  appointing  authority. 

As  already  indicated,  employes  under  this  plan  have  the  right  of  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  personnel  agency  or  other  trial  board  in  many  jurisdictions. 

This  right  is  accorded  employes  under  the  state  civil  service  laws  or  rules 
of  Wisconsin,  Colorado,  Hew  Jersey,  Ohio,  California,  and  Maryland.  It  is 
accorded  them  also  under  merit  systems  in  numerous  cities  in  the  United 
States.  In  practice,  the  number  of  appeals  has  not  been  great.  It  is  note¬ 
worthy,  too,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  appealed,  the  trial  boards  have 
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sustained  the  appointing  authorities.  The  great  value  of  the  right  of  appeal 
is  that  it  gives  employes  a  remedy  if  they  are  unjustly  demoted  or  removed. 
That  the  presence  of  this  remedy  helps  the  morale  of  workers  can  scarcely  he 
denied. 


Political  Activity  and  Assessments 

Public  employes  are  servants  of  all  the  people.  As  such  it  seems 
proper  that  they  should  maintain  a  degree  of  neutrality  in  political  con¬ 
tests.  While  they  should  retain  the  right  to  vote  and  to  express  their  opin¬ 
ions  privately  on  political  questions,  they  should  refrain  from  engaging  in 
political  activity  and  be  exempt  from  political  assessments.  In  the  pro¬ 
posed  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and  the  county  boards  of  public 
assistance,  which  will  have  intimate  contact  with  large  numbers  of  families 
and  individuals,  it  will  be  especially  important  to  keep  the  service  on  a 
purely  non-political  plane.  The  Committee  therefore  makes  the  follov/ing  re¬ 
commendations:  1 1 

i 

1.  That  no  person  tinder  the  merit  system  shall  be  ( 

a  delegate  or  alternate  delegate  to  any  political  con¬ 
vention,  or  a  member  of  any  committee  of  any  political 

party,  or  take  an  active  part  in  political  management  f 

or  in  political  campaigns,  or  use  his  office  or  posi-  t 

tion  to  influence  the  political  action  of  any  other  o 

person,  or  circulate  or  seek  signatures  to  any  nomina¬ 
tion  or  other  petition  provided  by  any  primary  or  elec-  s 

tion  law,  or  be  an  officer  of  any  political  club  or  or¬ 
ganization,  or  serve  as  a  member  of  a  committee  of  any  t 

such  club  or  organization,  or  participate  in  the  con-  i 

duct  of  any  election  save  only  for  the  purpose  of  mark¬ 
ing  and  depositing  his  ballot. 

2.  That  no  officer  or  employe  of  the  State  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Public  Assistance  or  of  any  county  board  shall 
solicit,  receive,  or  pay  any  assessment  or  contribution 
for  any  political  purpose;  nor  shall  any  person  solicit 
any  such  assessment  or  contribution  from  any  employe 
under  the  merit  system. 

In  making  these  recommendations,  the  Committee  is  not  proposing  some¬ 
thing  new.  Political  activity  and  political  assessments  are  now  more  or  less 
drastically  limited,  not  only  in  most  branches  of  the  public  service  that  are 
under  the  merit  system,  but  also  in  some  branches  to  which  the  merit  system 
has  not  as  yet  been  extended.  Moreover,  as  explained  in  the  previous  section 
of  this  report,  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  already  restricts  political  activ¬ 
ity  and  affords  a  degree  of  protection  against  political  assessments  in  some 
of  the  units  that  will  form  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance. 

Under  the  county  boards  of  Mothers'  Assistance,  employes  are  restrained  from 
engaging  in  political  activity  and  protected  from  solicitation  for  political 
contributions  by  board  members  and  fellow  employes;  and  under  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board  employes  are  restrained  from  political  activity. 

The  Committee  is  fully  aware  of  the  argument  against  such  restraint 
upon  public  employes  and  has  much  sympathy  with  it.  To  restrict  the  rights 
of  citizenship  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  population  as  is  now  in  the 
public  service  is  a  serious  matter.  At  the  present  stage  of  political  de¬ 
velopment  in  this  country,  however,  it  seems  to  be  necessary.  The  restric¬ 
tions  are  designed  to  prevent  possible  abuses  that  would  be  even  more  seri¬ 
ous.  Until  the  spoils  system  has  spent  its  force  to  a  much  greater  extent 
than  it  has  yet  done  in  most  communities  in  the  United  States,  the  restric¬ 
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tions  upon  public  employes  seem  necessary.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  em¬ 
ployes  themselves  have  not  protested  strongly  against  such  restrictions  and 
appear  to  prefer  them  to  the  political  control  which  party  organizations 
have  so  often  imposed  upon  government  workers. 


Miscellaneous  Problems 


Among  other  problems  in  the  personnel  field  that  have  not  been  con¬ 
sidered  in  the  foregoing  discussion,  two  should  at  least  be  mentioned:  train¬ 
ing  and  civil  service  unions. 

On  training,  the  Committee  desires  merely  to  record  its  recognition 
of  the  importance  of  an  adequate  program  for  the  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  and  the  local  boards  under  its  supervision.  In  the  formulation  of 
such  a  program,  the  personnel  director  and  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  should  participate,  but  the  direction  of  training  activities  should 
not  be  made  the  responsibility  of  the  personnel  director.  Another  staff 
officer  reporting  directly  to  the  secretary  of  public  assistance  should  have 
charge  of  this  work. 

Unions  of  employes  exist  now  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
and  will  doubtless  exist  also  under  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance.  In  their  relations  with  such  unions,  the  administrative  officials 
of  the  department  should  recognize,  first,  that,  civil  servants  have  a  right 
to  organize  for  the  protection  and  advancement  of  their  interests;  and, 
second,  that  under  good  leadership  such  unions  can  be  helpful  to  adminis¬ 
trators  in  dealing  with  many  problems  affecting  the  efficiency  and  morale 
of  employes.  No  employe  should  be  discriminated  against  because  he  is  a 
member  of  a  union. 


Conclusion 

The  establishment  of  a  satisfactory  merit  system  in  the  public  assis¬ 
tance  services  of  the  State  is  probably  the  most  difficult  administrative 
problem  presented  by  the  far-reaching  program  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief.  It  is  also  one  of  the  most  urgent  problems. 
A  sound  beginning  is,  therefore,  essential. 

In  submitting  its  present  recommendations  with  respect  to  personnel 
policies  and  processes,  the  Committee  is  aware  that  it  has  merely  summarized 
outstanding  results  of  experience  in  many  jurisdictions ,  and  that  imaginative 
and  creative  leadership  in  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance  may 
still  make  valuable  new  contributions  to  the  principles  and  technique  of 
public  personnel  administration.  Until  the  merit  system  is  applied  to  the 
whole  state  service,  a  special  opportunity  and  responsibility  awaits  whose 
who  will  administer  the  personnel  affairs  of  this  Department. 

The  policies  herein  suggested  are  possible  starting  points,  not  final 
goals.  In  the  hands  of  conscientious  public  officials  devoted  sincerely  to 
the  maintenance  of  the  merit  principle  in  the  public  service,  they  will  be 
adapted  to  the  changing  and  emerging  needs  of  Pennsylvania  and  its  local 
communities. 
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FOREWORD 


The  reports  and  recommendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  which  have  been  submitted  to  Governor  George 
H.  Earle  and  the  Legislature  and  released  for  public  discussion,  have  been 
based  upon  intensive  studies  by  members  of  the  technical  staff  of  the  Cora- 
■  mittee  extending  over  many  months.  Preliminary  summaries,  and,  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  details  of  partial  results  of  several  of  these  projects,  have  been 
incorporated  in  the  Second  Preliminary  Report  and  First  General  Report  of 
the  Committee.  Final  results  of  some  of  these  studies,  and  of  others  not 
yet  specifically  reported,  are  deemed  by  the  Committee  to  be  of  such  general 
interest  and  importance  as  to  warrant  their  publication  in  full  for  permanent 
record  and  future  reference. 

The  three  reports  presented  in  this  booklet  refer  to  some  of  the  most 
fundamental  problems  with  which  the  Committee  has  been  concerned:  (1)  the 
prospective  scope,  volume,  and  cost,  in  the  immediate  future,  of  necessary 
public  assistance  services  in  Pennsylvania;  (2)  the  practical  results  of 
complete  home  rule,  as  compared  with  State  standardization  and  State-local 
cooperation,  in  public  assistance  administration;  (3)  the  structure  and 
relationships  of  State  and  local  administrative  organization  of  public  as¬ 
sistance. 

In  addition  to  numerous  minor  and  incidental  studies  the  Committee's 
research  projects  have  included: 

(1)  Exhaustive  and  continuous  studies  of  the  scope,  volume,  and  cost 
of  present  public  assistance  services  in  Pennsylvania,  to  determine  the 
number  of  persons  at  present  receiving  public  assistance  in  all  forms,  the 
extent  of  such  assistance,  and  the  distribution  of  its  costs  among  Federal, 
State,  and  local  funds.  Historical  and  legal  analyses  and  comparisons  of 
various  categorical  assistance  services  in  the  light  of  recent  enactments 
and  proposals,  have  accompanied  these  studies. 

(2)  A  forecast  of  the  numbers  and  classifications  of  persons  likely 
to  be  eligible  to  receive  unemployment  relief  under  various  alternative 
circumstances  in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  extent  and  cost  of  the  public 
assistance  required. 

(3)  An  analysis  of  a  large  sample  of  the  population  receiving  un¬ 
employment  relief,  works  progress  employment,  and  poor  relief  in  each  county 
of  the  State,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  numbers,  characteristics, 
and  needs  of  persons  eligible  for  special  forms  of  assistance  and  relief 
under  various  alternative  eligibility  requirements,  and  of  those  who  will 
probably  remain  on  general  relief  rolls  after  transfer  of  those  eligible  to 
special  categorical  assistance  rolls.  This  study  project,  conducted  under 
the  Works  Progress  program  and  sponsored  by  the  Committee,  will  be  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  a  special  report  now  in  process  of  preparation  for  publication. 

(4)  A  study  of  State  and  local  organization  for  public  assistance 
administration  in  Pennsylvania  and  twelve  representative  States  having  com¬ 
parable  public  assistance  problems,  to  discover,  on  the  basis  of  experience, 
the  values  and  problems  of  various  alternative  schemes  of  organization  and 
of  different  relationships  of  authority  between  the  two  levels  of  govern¬ 
ment. 


(5)  A  study  of  the  financial  condition  of  county  and  local  govern¬ 
ments  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  object  of  discovering,  if  possible,  a  for¬ 
mula  for  determining  their  relative  capacity  to  pay  for  public  relief  and 
assistance,  as  the  basis  of  a  possible  plan  for  more  equitable  distribution 
of  the  total  burden  of  support  of  these  services. 
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(6)  A  study  of  the  cost  of  administration  of  public  relief  and  as¬ 
sistance,  with  special  reference  to  the  desirability  and  practicability  of 
various  methods  of  limitation  of  this  cost  in  relation  to  the  total  ex¬ 
penditures  of  public  assistance. 

(7)  A  continuing  study  and  appraisal  of  the  progress  of  the  experi¬ 
ments  in  local  home  rule  of  unemployment  relief  administration,  undertaken 
in  a  few  scattered  counties  of  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  winter,  with  the 
object  of  comparing  the  results  of  such  local  autonomy  with  the  results  of 
State  standardization  and  State-local  cooperation. 

(8)  A  study  of  the  merit  system  in  public  assistance  administration 
in  Pennsylvania  and  elsewhere,  with  the  object  of  formulating  a  program 
adaptable  to  a  consolidated  public  assistance  system  in  this  State.  This 
report,  made  under  the  guidance  of  a  special  advisory  committee,  is  in  proc¬ 
ess  of  publication. 

(9)  A  study  of  medical  care  as  a  factor  in  public  relief  and  assis¬ 
tance  in  Pennsylvania,  with  the  object  of  determining  the  basic  conditions 
and  standards  required  for  the  administration  of  an  adequate  health  service 
in  a  consolidated  public  assistance  program.  This  report,  made  under  the 
guidance  of  a  special  advisory  committee  consisting  of  delegated  represen¬ 
tatives  of  all  healing  arts  professions,  is  in  process  of  preparation  for 
early  publication. 

(10)  Special  studies  conducted  in  certain  emergencies  for  the  benefit 
of  the  State  Departments  concerned  and  of  the  Legislature,  including  (a)  a 
study  of  the  waiting  lists  of  the  mothers  assistance  fund,  old  age  assistance 
fund,  and  the  blind  pension  fund,  to  determine  how  many  of  these  persons  were 
receiving  assistance  through  unemployment  relief  or  poor  relief,  and  how  the 
financial  cost  would  be  redistributed  if  the  waiting  lists  were  immediately 
cleared,  and  (b)  a  study  of  the  effect  upon  T.'orks  Progress  relief  employees 
of  the  closing  of  certain  specific  projects,  in  an  effort  to  determine  the 
effect  of  such  closings  upon  unemployment  relief  needs. 

(11)  Special  reports  and  memoranda  dealing  with  specific  situations 
or  phases  of  the  general  problem  of  public  assistance,  prepared  at  the  re¬ 
quest  of  the  Committee  by  cooperating  individuals  and  agencies  not  members 
of  the  regular  technical  staff. 

These  include  (a)  a  brief  survey  of  the  data  available  with  respect 
to  the  relation  between  the  cost  of  living  and  the  basic  standards  of  public 
assistance,  and  to  the  feasibility  of  establishing  a  relief  standard  based 
upon  this  relationship,  submitted  by  Edith  Handler,  formerly  of  the  staff 
of  the  Consumer's  Expenditure  Study  in  Hew  York  City;  (b)  a  study  of  recent 
English  experience  and  policy  in  the  administration  of  unemployment  assis¬ 
tance  prepared  by  Dorothy  C.  Kahn,  Executive  Director  of  the  County  Relief 
Board  of  Philadelphia,  as  a  result  of  a  visit  to  England  in  the  summer  of  ' 
1936;  (c)  a  report  upon  the  special  economic  conditions  and  relief  problems 

of  Fayette  County,  representative  of  a  much  wider  area  in  the  coal  regions 
of  the  State,  prepared  by  H.  H.  Peterson,  formerly  Executive  Director  of  the 
County  Relief  Board  of  Fayette  County,  in  cooperation  with  the  staff  of  the 
county  board  and  others;  (d)  a  study  of  the  relation  of  unemployment  in¬ 
surance  to  unemployment  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  prepared  by  Ur.  Smith  Simp¬ 
son,  of  the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  at  first  in  view  of 
prospective  legislation,  and  later  revised  in  the  light  of  actual  enactments 
at  the  Special  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  December,  1936. 

Copies  of  all  these  documents  and  of  others  representing  minor  contri¬ 
butions  of  the  research  staff  not  herein  mentioned,  are  on  file  in  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  Committee.  For  a  variety  of  reasons  not  all  are  being  published 
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for  general  distribution,  though  they  have  been  of  great  value  to  the  Com¬ 
mittee  in  its  own  discussions  and  in  the  formulation  of  its  reports.  Some 
of  the  unpublished  reports  were  prepared  to  meet  particular  emergencies, 
and  with  the  lapse  of  time  and  the  progress  of  events,  the  data  involved 
have  lost  significance  and  value.  Others  were  exploratory  in  character  and 
their  value  lay  rather  in  excluding  alternative  policies  from  consideration 
than  in  pointing  to  specific  conclusions  of  permanent  importance.  Others 
are  too  voluminous  to  permit  full  publication,  while  their  summarization  or 
condensation  would  sacrifice  much  of  their  value. 

To  the  present  volume  are  appended  a  number  of  extensive  tables  com¬ 
paring  and  bringing  to  recent  date  factual  material  concerning  poor  relief 
and  other  forms  of  public  assistance,  of  which  partial  reports  or  summaries 
have  been  made  in  earlier  publications  of  the  Committee. 

There  is  also  included  in  the  appendix  of  this  booklet  a  brief  sum¬ 
marization  of  legislation  recently  enacted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  Penn¬ 
sylvania,  carrying  into  effect  most  of  the  essential  elements  of  the  program 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  with  an  indication  of  the  points  at  which  the 
legislation  differs  in  some  measure  from  the  Committee's  recommendations. 

With  the  publication  of  this  booklet  and  of  the  others  now  in  prep¬ 
aration  and  referred  to  in  preceding  paragraphs,  the  Committee's  work  comes 
to  an  end.  The  members  of  the  Committee  have  greatly  enjoyed  the  opportunity 
to  render  the  service  for  which  they  were  summoned  by  Governor  Earle,  and 
they  lay  down  their  responsibilities  in  the  hope  and  belief  that  results  of 
lasting  value  to  the  State  have  flowed  from  the  technical  studies  undertaken 
by  the  staff  and  from  the  earnest  deliberations  of  the  Committee  upon  the 
facts  which  those  studies  have  disclosed. 

The  Committee  fully  appreciates  that  the  earnest  and  able  cooperation 
of  Governor  Earle,  the  members  of  his  Administration,  and  the  members  of  the 
legislature,  together  with  the  fine  support  of  public-spirited  citizens  and 
of  the  press  throughout  the  State,  of  which  the  Citizens'  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  its  regional  sub-committees  are  notable  representatives  and 
leaders,  have  been  decisive  factors  in  bringing  to  realization  many  of  the 
essential  proposals  resulting  from  the  Committee's  efforts. 


Herbert  F.  Goodrich 
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A  FORECAST  OF  PENNSYLVANIA’S  RELIEF  NEEDS 


FOR  THE  BIENNIUM  1937-39 

I.  Introduction 


The  Problem  and  the  Approach 

In  order  to  forecast  the  number  of  persons  or  family  units  who,  under 
given  standards  of  relief  eligibility,  would  be  entitled  to  public  assis¬ 
tance  or  relief,  certain  basic  information  must  be  available  regarding  the 
past.  If  this  information  does  not  exist  in  the  proper  form  auxiliary  esti¬ 
mates  must  be  prepared.  The  forecast  of  the  relief  population  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  is  divided  into  the  following  five  parts:  (l)  Unemployment  Relief, 
(2)  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  (3)  Old  Age  Assistance,  (4)  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  (Mothers'  Assistance),  and  (5)  Blind  Assistance. 

The  problems  connected  with  a  forecast  of  each  of  these  types  of 
public  assistance  differ  materially.  Nevertheless  changes  in  the  conditions 
of  eligibility  for  one  type  of  relief  may  materially  alter  the  forecasts  for 
other  types  of  relief.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  develop  the  forecasts 
separately,  and  then  bring  them  together  into  a  combined  picture  with  due 
consideration  for  the  conditions  of  eligibility  under  the  several  programs. 
In  this  way  it  is  possible  to  obtain  some  insight  into  the  factors  affecting 
each  relief  category,  while  at  the  same  time  obtaining  an  over-all  picture 
of  the  entire  home  relief  problem. 


II .  Unemployment  Relief 

Data  Required 

Any  attempt  to  forecast  the  future  unemployment  relief  population 
must  have  the  following  items  of  information  as  a  starting  point: 

1.  Extent  of  past  and  future  unemployment 

2.  Relationship  of  the  unemployment  relief  population 
to  the  unemployed  population  and  the  factors  tend¬ 
ing  to  modify  this  relationship. 

Not  only  is  the  future  unemployment  unknown  but  past  unemployment, 
except  at  certain  points  in  time,  is  also  a  matter  of  conjecture.  The  first 
step,  therefore,  is  the  preparation  of  an  estimate  of  unemployment  for  the 
immediate  past  and  a  projection  of  this  estimate  into  the  immediate  future. 


Basic  Data  Available  for  Estimate  of  Unemployment 

Such  an  estimate  and  forecast  is  reasonably  possible  for  the  State 
as  a  whole  since  a  general  monthly  index  of  employment  in  Pennsylvania  is 
available  for  the  years  1932  to  date.  This  index  is  prepared  by  the  Federal 
Reserve  Bank  of  Philadelphia  and  is  a  weighted  index  of  employment  in  manu¬ 
facturing  and  eleven  non-manufacturing  industries.  The  eleven  non-manufactur¬ 
ing  industries  are  anthracite  mining,  bituminous  mining,  building  and  con¬ 
struction,  quarrying  and  non-metallic  mining,  crude  petroleum  production, 
public  utilities,  retail  trade,  wholesale  trade,  hotels,  laundries,  and 
cleaning  and  dyeing. 
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A  count  of  the  number  of  employed  and  unemployed  persons  in  urban  and 
rural  non-farm  areas  as  of  April,  1934, is  also  available.* *  Since  this  un¬ 
employment  survey  did  not  cover  the  rural  farm  populations,  the  figures  do 
not  include  employment  and  unemployment  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fish¬ 
ing. 


In  order  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  coverage  which  the  unemployment 
census  of  April,  1934,  provided,  the  results  of  the  survey  are  here  compared 
with  the  number  of  "gainful  workers"  in  Pennsylvania  as  reported  in  the  United 
States  Census  of  1930: 

United  States  Census  -  1930 

Total  gainful  workers  ....  .  3,722,428 

In  Agriculture,  Forestry,  and  Fishing  .  .  257,238 
In  other  Industries  .  3,465,190 

Unemployment  Survey 

Total  employable  workers  .  .  .  3,455,153 

Unemployed  employable  workers  not 

previously  employed  .  ...  210,350 

Other  employables  .  3,244,803 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Census  defines  "gainful  workers"  as  those  "usually 
gainfully  occupied,"  while  the  Survey  defined  "employables"  as  "persons  able 
to  work,  and  employed  or  seeking  work".  The  Survey,  therefore,  included  among 
its  count  of  "employable  persons"  those  who  had  never  worked,  but  who  at  that 
time  we re  able  to  work  and  seeking  work.  The  United  States  Census  would  not 
have  included  these  persons  in  their  count  of  "gainful  workers."  The  two 
figures  that  must  be  compared,  therefore,  are  the  3,465,190  from  the  United 

States  Census,  and  the  3,244,803  from  the  Survey.  The  discrepancy  of  approxi¬ 
mately  220,000  is  not  large  and  can  probably  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  that 
persons  in  industries  other  than  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  were  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  rural  farm  areas  not  covered  by  the  Unemployment  Survey. 

When  the  normal  increase  in  gainful  workers  is  considered,  the  discrep¬ 
ancy  between  the  Social  Survey  Census  and  the  United  States  Census  does  not 
change  materially.  During  the  period  1920  to  1930  the  number  of  gaihful 
workers  in  Pennsylvania  increased  by  about  30,000  persons  per  year.  Assuming 
the  same  yearly  growth  in  the  period  between  1930  and  1934  the  expectation 
would  be  an  increase  of  120,000  gainful  workers.  If  this  expectation  were  to 
be  realized  then  the  figures  would  be  changed  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Gainful  Workers  -  1934 


Total  .  . .  3,842,000 

In  agriculture,  forestry  and  fishing  260,000** 

In  other  industries  .  3,582,000 

*  This  unemployment  census  was  part  of  the  Social  Surveys  Project  inaugurated 
under  the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  later  continued  under  the  Work  Re¬ 
lief  Programs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  The  census  was  taken  in 
Allegheny  and  Philadelphia  counties  in  February,  1934,  and  in  the  remainder 
of  the  State  during  April,  1934. 

**The  number  of  gainful  workers  In  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  are 
assumed  to  remain  unchanged  but  are  expressed  only  in  thousands. 
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Due  to  the  depression  in  business  activity,  it  would  be  reasonable  to 
assume  that,  of  the  210,350  unemployed  and  not  previously  employed  persons 
enumerated  by  the  Social  Survey  Census,  approximately  100,000  were  the  result 
of  the  normal  growth  in  gainful  workers.  The  other  110,350  persons  may  then 
be  thought  of  as  individuals  who  were  merely  temporary  entrants  upon  the 
labor  market  due  to  the  loss  of  employment  by  the  principal  breadwinner.  If 
these  assumptions  are  correct,  then  in  addition  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
260,000  gainful  workers  in  agriculture,  forestry,  and  fishing  the  Social 
Survey  Census  did  not  include  237,000  gainful  workers  in  other  industries.* * 

The  unemployment  Survey  indicates  that  of  the  3,455,153  employable 
persons  enumerated,  1,922,347  were  employed  full  time,  563,454  were  employed 
part  time,  and  969,352  were  unemployed.  Of  those  enumerated  as  employed 
either  part  or  full  time,  87,727  were  employed  by  temporary  governmental 
agencies.  Since  the  majority  of  these  temporary  governmental  employees  were 
engaged  on  work  projects  it  seemed  desirable  to  add  them  to  the  number  un¬ 
employed  and  subtract  them  from  the  number  employed.  When  this  is  done  there 
remains  a  total  of  2,398,074  persons  employed  either  full  or  part  time,  and 
1,057,079  persons  unemployed.  With  these  last  two  figures  as  reference 
points  the  estimate  of  employment  and  unemployment  in  each  of  the  months 
from  January,  1932,  to  September,  1936,  is  undertaken. 

Method  Used  for  Estimate  of  Unemployment 

Table  I  presents  the  general  index  of  employment  prepared  by  the 
Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  as  well  as  the  estimates  of  employment 
and  unemployment  in  Pennsylvania.  Column  2  of  Table  I  gives  the  general 
index  of  employment  as  published  by  the  Philadelphia  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
in  its  monthly  publication  entitled  "The  Business  Review."  **  Column  3  of 
Table  I  presents  the  same  data  with  the  base  changed  from  the  year  1932  to 
the  month  of  April,  1934.  The  index  numbers  in  column  3  indicate,  therefore, 
employment  in  each  month  as  a  percentage  of  employment  in  April,  1934. 

Column  4  of  Table  I  shows  the  actual  employment  in  each  month,  obtained  by 
multiplying  the  index  numbers  in  column  3  by  the  2,398,074***  persons  enu¬ 
merated  as  employed  in  April,  1934.  Column  5  of  Table  I  presents  the  es¬ 
timate  of  unemployment  and  the  figures  in  this  column  are  obtained  by  sub¬ 
tracting  the  figures  in  column  4  from  the  3,455,153****  employable  persons 
in  April,  1934, 


*  That  is  the  3,582,000  gainful  workers  less  the  sum  of  the  3,244,803 

employable  workers  previously  employed  and  the  100,000  new  workers  not 
previously  employed  because  of  the  depression  (3,582,000  -  (3,244,803  + 
100,000)-  237,197).  This  method  of  calculation  may  be  in  error  to  some 
extent  since  some  of  the  previously  employed  employable  workers  may  not 
have  been  gainful  workers.  For  further  comments  on  this  point  see 
page  18. 

**  Revisions  as  made  by  the  Bank  since  official  publication  have  been  sub¬ 
stituted  in  all  instances  where  such  revisions  were  made. 

***  The  actual  figure  used  in  multiplying  was  2,398,000. 

****  The  actual  figure  used  was  3,455,000  so  that  the  final  figure  would  be 
in  thousands. 
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Table  1 


Estimate  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
exclusive  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing 

January  1932  through  October  1936* 


1932 


1933 


1934 


Employment 

Index 

Estimate 

Number 

Number 

1932  =  100  Apr 

.  1934  =  100 

employed 

unemployed 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

January 

107.9 

99.9 

2,396,000 

1,059,000 

February 

105.7 

97.9 

2,348,000 

1,107,000 

March 

103.0 

95.4 

2,288,000 

1,167,000 

April 

102.0 

94.4 

2,264,000 

1,191,000 

May 

100.3 

92.9 

2,228,000 

1,227,000 

June 

96.8 

89.6 

2,149,000 

1,306,000 

July 

92.6 

85.7 

2,055,000 

1,400,000 

August 

93.3 

86.4 

2,072,000 

1,383,000 

September 

97.8 

90.5 

2,170,000 

1,285,000 

October 

100.9 

93.4 

2,240,000 

1,215,000 

November 

100.3 

92.9 

2,228,000 

1,227,000 

December 

99.0 

91.7 

2,199,000 

1,256,000 

January 

91.1 

84.4 

2,024,000 

1,431,000 

February 

91.5 

84.7 

2,031,000 

1,424,000 

March 

88.7 

82.1 

1,969,000 

1,486,000 

April 

89.9 

83.2 

1,995,000 

1,460,000 

May 

92.5 

85.5 

2,053,000 

1,402,000 

June 

96.2 

89.1 

2,137,000 

1,318,000 

July 

99.0 

91.7 

2,199,000 

1,256,000 

August 

103.5 

95.9 

2,300,000 

1,155,000 

September 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

October 

109.5 

101.4 

2,432,000 

1,023,000 

November 

110.0 

101.9 

2,444,000 

1,011,000 

December 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

January 

102.1 

94.5 

2,266,000 

1,189,000 

February 

104.0 

96.3 

2,309,000 

1,146,000 

March 

108.3 

100.3 

2,405,000 

1,050,000 

April 

108.0 

100.0 

2,398,000 

1,057,000 

May 

110.7 

102.5 

2,458,000 

997,000 

June 

110.2 

102.0 

2,446,000 

1,009,000 

July 

106.9 

99.0 

2,374,000 

1,081,000 

August 

106.3 

98.4 

2,360,000 

1,095,000 

September 

107.0 

99.1 

2,376,000 

1,079,000 

October 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

November 

108.3 

100.3 

2,405,000 

1,050,000 

December 

109.9 

101.8 

2,441,000 

1,014,000 

•Footnote  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  table. 
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Table  1 


Estimate  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
exclusive  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Agriculture,  Forestry  and  Fishing 

January  1932  through  October  1936* 

(continued) 

Employment  Index  Estimate 


1) 

1932  =  100 
(2) 

Apr.  1934  =  100 
(3) 

Number 

employed 

(4) 

Number 

unemployed 

(5) 

January 

104.3 

96.6 

2,316,000 

1,139,000 

February 

106.0 

98.1 

2,352,000 

1,103,000 

March 

105.8 

98.0 

2,350,000 

1,105,000 

April 

107.0 

99.1 

2,376,000 

1,079,000 

May 

106.9 

99.0 

2,374,000 

1,081,000 

June 

108.1 

100.1 

2,400,000 

1,055,000 

July 

105.3 

97.5 

2,338,000 

1,117,000 

August 

105.0 

97.2 

2,331,000 

1,124,000 

September 

108.2 

100.2 

2,403,000 

1,052,000 

Ootober 

111.6 

103.3 

2,477,000 

978,000 

November 

109.2 

101.1 

2,424,000 

1,031,000 

December 

113.3 

104.9 

2,516,000 

939,000 

January 

106.1 

98.2 

2,355,000 

1,100,000 

February 

105.6 

97.8 

2,345,000 

1,110,000 

Llaroh 

106.7 

98.8 

2,369,000 

1,086,000 

April 

111.7 

103.4 

2,480,000 

975,000 

May 

112.7 

104.4 

2,504,000 

951,000 

June 

113.7 

105.3 

2,525,000 

930,000 

July 

113.2 

104.8 

2,513,000 

942,000 

August 

114.4 

105.9 

2,539,000 

916,000 

September 

118.3 

109.5 

2,626,000 

829,000 

October 

121.6 

112.0 

2,686,000 

769,000 

♦The  General  Index  of  employment  is  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank  of 
Philadelphia  and  is  a  weighted  index  of  employment  in  68  manufacturing  in¬ 
dustries  and  11  non-manufacturing  industries.  Column  2  presents  the  index 
on  a  1932  base  as  prepared  by  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank,  while  Column  3  pre¬ 
sents  the  index  when  converted  to  a  base  in  April  1934.  The  change  in  base 
is  made  to  facilitate  the  computation  of  the  estimates  of  employment  and 
unemployment  in  Columns  4  and  5. 

The  estimate  of  employment  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  index  number  in 
Column  3  by  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  April  1934  as  given  by  the  Un¬ 
employment  Census  of  that  date.  This  census  was  conducted  as  a  project  under 
the  Civil  Works  Administration  and  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  The 
actual  number  of  persons  employed  as  given  by  the  Census,  after  excluding 
those  employed  by  temporary  Governmental  agencies  is  2,398,074,  but  for  the 
purpose  of  estimating  the  round  figure  of  2,398,000  is  used. 

The  estimate  of  unemployment  is  obtained  by  subtracting  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  each  month  as  indicated  in  Column  4  from  the  total  number  of 
persons  able  to  work  and  working  or  seeking  employment  as  reported  by  the  Un¬ 
employment  Census  in  April  1934.  The  actual  number  of  employable  workers 
reported  by  the  Census  is  3,455,153,  but  the  round  figure  3,455,000  is  used 
so  as  to  obtain  an  estimate  in  terms  of  thousands  only. 
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Evaluation  of  Estimate  of  Unemployment 


This  estimate  of  employment  and  unemployment  has  certain  rather  obvi¬ 
ous  defects.  First,  it  does  not  include  the  gainful  -workers  in  agriculture, 
forestry,  and  fishing.  Second,  approximately  237,000  industrial  workers 
residing  in  rural  farm  areas  were  not  included  by  the  unemployment  census. 

The  estimate  is,  therefore,  an  understatement  of  both  employment  end  un¬ 
employment.  Since  it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  actual  amount  of  this 
understatement,  the  estimate  must  be  used  merely  as  a  general  indication  of 
the  magnitude  of,  and  the  variations  in,  the  amount  of  employment  and  unem¬ 
ployment. 

A  few  additional  comments  concerning  other  more  intrinsic  difficulties 
of  estimating  unemployment  are  in  order  at  this  point.  The  primary  difficulty 
arises  from  the  illusory  character  of  the  concept  of  unemployment  itself.  If 
the  number  of  persons  unemployed  is  to  include  all  those  persons  "able  to 
work,  seeking  work,  and  unemployed,"  which  seems  to  be  the  general  concept, 
then  severs.l  obstacles  are  encountered.  A  census  using  the  above  definition 
might  discover  800,000  persons  unemployed.  Yet  a  year  later,  after  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  only  600,000  persons,  it  might  be  true  that  not  a  single  person 
remained  unemployed  and  seeking  work.  This  is  easily  explainable.  The 
number  of  persons  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  may  contain  numerous  persons 
who,  if  the  principal  breadwinner  obtains  employment,  would  not  be  seeking 
work.  "When  the  usual  persons  are  working,  other  persons,  such  as  sons, 
daughters,  wives,  are  not  seeking  work,  but  if  the  principal  working  person 
in  any  family  is  out  of  employment  other  members  of  the  family  immediately 
enter  the  labor  market  and  then  later  withdraw  when  the  usual  worker  is  once 
more  employed. 

The  same  thing  works  in  reverse  order.  After  a  period  of  reduced  em¬ 
ployment  a  count  of  the  unemployed  based  on  the  above  definition  might  reveal 
that  many  more  persons  are  able  to  work  and  seeking  work  than  have  lost  em¬ 
ployment. 

Andther  factor  affecting  any  estimate  of  unemployment  should  be  men¬ 
tioned  here.  During  any  stretch  of  time  new  workers  are  added  to  the  labor 
market,  such  as,  those  coming  of  age  and  assuming  family  responsibilities, 
while  others  reaching  advanced  age  retire  from  active  competition  on  the 
labor  market  or  are  removed  by  death.  If,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  in¬ 
clusion  of  occasional  workers  unemployment  is  defined -so  as  only  to  include 
"those  able  to  work,  usually  working,  but  now  unemployed",  the  enumeration 
is  apt  to  neglect  the  regular  entrance  of  new  workers,  particularly  if  the 
count  is  made  during  a  period  of  business  depression.  In  any  extended  period 
of  slack  business  numerous  persons  who  would  otherwise  join  the  ranks  of  the 
usually  employed  (gainful  workers  as  they  are  called  by  the  United  States 
Census )  do  not  have  an  opportunity  to  become  workers  and  so  are  not  counted 
as  unemployed,  yet  they  must  be  employed  before  the  various  family  units  be¬ 
come  self-sustaining. 

As  indicated  previously,  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  number  of 
persons  employed  modifies  the  number  of  persons  unemployed  and  seeking  work 
in  a  manner  which  is  not  directly  proportional  to  the  change  in  employment. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  add  that  an  increase  or  decrease  in  the  amount  of 
tinder-employment  (part-time  employment),  while  it  does  not  change  the  number 
employed,  may  change  the  number  unemployed,  since  it  will  affect  the  size  of 
the  usually  employed  worker's  wage  and  thus  cause  other  members  of  his  family 
to  enter  or  withdraw  from  the  search  for  employment. 

The  estimate  of  unemployment  presented  in  Table  I  is,  therefore,  sub¬ 
ject  to  many  limitations.  At  the  time  of  taking  the  count  the  country  was 
experiencing  a  general  business  depression,  so  that  a  certain  number  of 
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persons  may  have  been  included  among  the  unemployed  at  that  time  who,  when 
prosperity  has  returned,  will  no  longer  be  seeking  work  even  though  they 
have  not  received  employment.  The  method  used  has  assumed  that  this  is  not 
true,  since  unemployment  is  increased  or  decreased  by  the  amount  of  decrease 
or  increase  in  employment.  Furthermore,  no  allowance  has  been  made  in  the 
estimate  for  the  effect  which  increased  payrolls  may  have  had  upon  the  number 
of  persons  unemployed  and  seeking  employment.  On  the  other  hand,  no  account 
has  been  taken  since  April,  1934,  of  the  general  net  increase  of  workers 
which  inevitably  takes  place  in  a  growing  population.  The  effect  of  this 
factor  is  in  an  exactly  opposite  direction  to  the  effect  of  the  other  factor 
just  mentioned.  While  it  is  not  likely  that  these  influences  are  exactly 
compensating,  they  do  cancel  each  other  to  some  extent,  so  that  the  error  is 
less  than  if  they  both  worked  in  the  same  direction.  In  the  light  of  this 
fact,  and  because  of  the  very  short  time-span  of  the  estimate  (two  years 
back  and  four  years  forward),  it  seems  advisable  to  allow  both  factors  to 
remain  without  correction,  since  it  is  believed  that  they  largely  counteract 
each  other  during  the  period  under  survey. 


Forecast  of  Unemployment  for  1937 

The  extension  of  the  estimate  of  unemployment  into  the  year  1937  in¬ 
volves  assumptions  additional  to  those  required  for  the  period  from  January, 
1932,  to  October,  1936,  since  for  this  later  period  there  is  an  index  of 
general  employment.  The  procedure  used  includes  the  following  steps: 

1.  Assumption  that  the  rate  of  improvement  in  employment 
between  the  first  ten  months  of  1935  and  the  first  ten 
months  of  1936  will  prevail  in  the  two  remaining  months 
of  1936  and  the  year  1937.  Monthly  employment  for  the 
first  ten  months  of  1935  averaged  2,372,000  persons, 
while  for  the  same  months  of  1936  it  averaged  2,494,000. 

This  is  an  increase  of  5.1  per  cent  between  the  years, 
or  .425  per  cent  per  month  (5.1%  -f  12).  Therefore,  the 
average  monthly  increase  to  be  expected  is  taken  as 
10,600  (2,494,000  x  .425%). 


2.  Although  this  increase  might  be  applied  in  several  ways 
to  determine  the  general  trend,  the  method  selected 
applies  the  monthly  average  improvement  to  the  last 
month  for  which  information  was  available,  namely, 
October,  1936.  According  to  the  estimate  of  employment 
there  were  2,686,000  persons  employed  in  October,  1936. 
Part  of  this  employment  is  due  to  seasonal  factors.  An 
index  of  seasonal  movements  in  employment  has  been  pre¬ 
pared  which  establishes  the  pattern  of  seasonal  movement 
shown  in  column  (3)  of  Table  2.  Applying  the  seasonal 
index  for  October  to  the  employment  in  October,  1936, 
gives  2,613,000  persons  (2,686,000  f  1.028),  as  an 
approximation  to  the  employment  in  that  month  when  ad¬ 
justed  for  seasonal  variation.  To  this  figure  it  is 
necessary  to  add  for  each  of  the  remaining  months  in 
1936  and  the  months  of  1937,  the  average  monthly  in¬ 
crease  of  10,600  persons  so  as  to  secure  an  approxima¬ 
tion  to  the  expected  employment  trend.  These  figures 
are  reproduced  in  column  (2)  of  Table  2. 
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Table  2 


Forecast  of  Employment  and  Unemployment  in  Pennsylvania 
in  Industries  Other  than  Agriculture,  Fishing,  and  Forestry 
November,  1936  through  December,  1937 


Forecast  of 
employment  trend 


Month 

and 

year 

(1) 

Forecast  of 
employment 
trend 
(2) 

Seasonal 

index 

(3) 

adjusted  for 
seasonal  index 
(2)  x  (3) 

(4) 

Forecast  of 
unemployment 
3,455,000- (4) 
(5) 

1936  November 

2,624,000 

100.6 

2,640,000 

815,000 

December 

2,634,000 

103.5 

2,726,000 

729,000 

1937  January 

2,645,000 

96.4 

2,550,000 

905,000 

February 

2,655,000 

97.7 

2,594,000 

861,000 

March 

2,666,000 

99.7 

2,658,000 

797,000 

April 

2,677,000 

100.2 

2,682,000 

773,000 

May 

2,687,000 

101.2 

2,719,000 

736,000 

June 

2,698,000 

101.6 

2,741,000 

714,000 

July 

2,708,000 

98.6 

2,670,000 

785,000 

August 

2,719,000 

97.8 

2,659,000 

796,000 

September 

2,730,000 

99.8 

2,725,000 

730,000 

October 

2,740,000 

102.8 

2,817,000 

638,000 

November 

2,751,000 

100.6 

2,768,000 

687,000 

December 

2,761,000 

103.5 

2,858,000 

597,000 

Average  -  1937 

2,703,000 

100.0 

2,703,000 

752,000 

3.  The  trend,  as  indicated  in  column  (2)  of  Table  2  can 
now  be  adjusted  for  seasonal  variation  by  multiplying 
the  figures  in  column  (2)  by  the  seasonal  index  in 
column  (3)  and  recording  the  results  in  column  (4). 

4.  These  steps  give  the  employment  estimate,  and  the  un¬ 
employment  estimate  is  merely  a  matter  of  subtracting 
the  employment  figures  from  the  3,455,000  employable 
workers. 

While  it  should  be  clean  that  the  ideal  pattern  of  this  estimate  can¬ 
not  be  expected  to  prevail  in  all  of  its  details  from  month  to  month,  it 
should,  tinless  a  reversal  of  recovery  movements  sets  in,  constitute  a  fair 
approximation  to  the  actual  developments.  The  assumptions  underlying  the 
forecast  are,  in  general,  rather  optimistic.  Some  observers  believe  that 
the  rate  of  recovery  between  1935  and  1936  can  not  be  sustained;  others  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  will  actually  be  increased.  There  are  still  others  who  be¬ 
lieve  that  while  the  first  half  of  1937  may  see  an  accelerated  increase  in 
business  activity  and  employment,  the  last  half  will  show  a  decline,  so  that 
1937  will  show  only  a  small  improvement,  if  any,  over  1936. 

Recent  Employment  Trends 

Since  the  original  estimates  were  prepared,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
of  Philadelphia  has  published  its  General  Employment  Index  for  the  last  two 
months  of  1936  and  the  first  two  months  of  1937.  From  the  forecast  of  em¬ 
ployment  presented  in  Table  2  it  is  possible  to  work  back  to  an  index  of 
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employment  and  thus  compare  the  expected  index  with  the  actual.  The  follow- 


tabulation  presents  this 

information: 

Expected  and  Actual  General  Employment  Index 

November, 

1936  through  February,  1937 

Forecast 

Actual* 

Month 

and  year 

1932  =  100 

1932  =  100 

1936 

November 

118.9 

121 

December 

122.8 

125 

1937 

January 

114.8 

119 

February 

116.9 

120 

*As  published  in  "The  Business  Review"  by  the  Federal  Reserve 
Bank  of  Philadelphia. 


The  estimate  of  employment  is  never  in  error  by  as  much  as  4  per  cent 
in  any  one  of  these  months.  A  small  percentage  error  in  employment  means, 

|  however,  a  much  larger  percentage  error  in  unemployment,  which  is  a  smaller 
total.  In  this  instance  the  error  in  the  unemployment  estimate  ranges  be¬ 
tween  6  and  11  per  cent. 

Unemployment  and  the  Relief  of  Unemployment 

Having  obtained  an  estimate  of  unemployment,  the  next  task  is  to  se¬ 
cure  an  estimate  of  relief  requirements  for  1937.  In  order  to  obtain  such 
an  estimate  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  following  factors: 

1.  The  trend  in  the  number  of  persons  and  cases  who  have 
received  unemployment  relief  since  the  establishment 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board. 

2.  The  relationship  between  the  number  of  persons  un¬ 
employed  and  the  number  of  families  or  relief  cases 
receiving  unemployment  relief. 

3.  The  number  of  employable  persons  on  the  relief  rolls 
as  compared  with  the  total  number  unemployed. 

4.  The  problem  of  supplementary  relief  and  of  cases 
containing  no  employable  member. 

It  might  ordinarily  be  assumed -that  the  trend  of  unemployment  relief, 
so  far  as  the  past  is  concerned,  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  record.  This  is 
not  the  case,  however,  and  before  any  discussion  of  future  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  needs  can  be  undertaken,  it  is  necessary  to  make  this  point  unmistakably 

clear. 


If,  throughout  the  history  of  State-supervised  relief  for  the  un¬ 
employed,  a  given  program  with  definite  standards  of  relief  eligibility  had 
been  administered  by  a  single  agency,  then  the  problem  of  past  trends  in 
unemployment  relief  would  be  a  mere  matter  of  record.  As  it  is,  however, 
the  history  of  unemployment  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  as  in  most  other  States, 
is  a  matter  of  multiple  agencies  and  rapidly  changing  programs. 
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Very  little  can  be  learned  from  any  statistical  series  showing  the 
number  of  persons  and  families  receiving  unemployment  relief  until  it  is 
certain  that  the  series  is  comparable  from  date  to  date.  The  first  task  in 
this  part  of  the  study,  therefore,  is  to  analyze  the  available  information 
concerning  unemployment  relief  and  construct  a  single  series  which  will 
depict  properly  the  past  burden  of  unemployment  in  terms  of  family  units 
and  persons.  The  only  practical  plan  is  to  make  a  detailed  study  of  the 
period  during  which  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  has  been  operating. 

This  period  extends  from  September,  1932  to  the  present  time  and  can  best 
be  discussed  by  considering  separately  the  periods  prior  and  subsequent  to 
January  1,  1935. 

The  years  1932,  1933,  and  1934  involve  the  least  difficulty  because, 
with  the  exception  of  the  last  four  months  in  1932  and  a  few  months  near  the 
end  of  1933  and  the  beginning  of  1934,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  ad¬ 
ministered  the  entire  program  of  unemployment  relief.  The  exception  in  1932 
merely  involves  the  transition  from  poor  board  and  public  committee  relief 
to  State  and  Federal  relief  and  the  exception  at  the  close  of  1933  and  the 
beginning  of  1934  is  due  to  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program. 

Table  3-A  (column  5)  presents  the  record  of  the  number  of  cases  (re¬ 
lief  families  and  single  person  cases)  receiving  unemployment  relief  during 
the  period  September,  1932,  to  December,  1934.  During  the  period  covered  by 
the  Civil  Works  Administration,  the  table  shows  (column  3)  the  number  of 
persons  working  on  Civil  Works  Administration  projects  in  the  week  ending 
nearest  the  15th  of  each  month,  and  (column  2)  the  average  number  of  unem¬ 
ployment  relief  cases  on  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  rolls  during  the 
month. 

During  the  period  of  the  combined  programs  neither  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  cases  nor  the  Civil  Works  Administration  workers,  either  singly 
or  combined,  give  a  true  picture  of  relief  needs  during  that  winter  for  com¬ 
parison  with  relief  needs  during  the  rest  of  the  period.  The  writer  estimates, 
however,  that,  if  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program  had  not  been  operat¬ 
ing,  about  one  family  or  relief  case  would  have  been  on  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  rolls  for  every  two  persons  employed  by  the  Civil  Works  Administration. 

This  estimate  is  based  upon  two  considerations.  First,  about  one  third 
of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  workers  had  actually  been  transferred  from 
relief  rolls.  Second,  during  the  winter  months  a  large  number  of  persons 
would  have  been  added  to  the  relief  rolls  if  they  had  not  found  employment  on 
Civil  Works  Administration.  It  seems  reasonable  to  assume,  therefore,  that 
at  least  one  half  of  the  workers  with  their  families  would,  in  the  absence  of 
Civil  Works  Administration,  have  been  on  relief  rolls.  On  the  basis  of  this 
estimate  figures  have  been  entered  (column  4)  to  indicate  the  additions  which 
had  to  be  made  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  rolls  before  a  proper  rep¬ 
resentation  of  this  period  as  compared  with  the  other  periods  can  be  secured. 
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Table  3-A 


Number  of  Cases  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 
September  1932  to  December  1934 


Average 
number  of 
cases*  on  SERA 
relief  rolls 
(direct  and 


Number  of 
persons  employed 
by  CT/A  in  week 
ending  nearest  15th 


Estimated 
number  of  CVtA 
workers**  who 
would  otherwise  Total 
have  been  unemployment 
on  SERA  relief  relief  cases 


Month  and  year 
(1) 

work  relief) 

(2) 

of  each  month 
(3) 

rolls 

(4) 

(2)  plus  (4) 
(5) 

1932  September 

146,959 

146,959 

October 

180,417 

180,417 

November 

240,008 

240,008 

December 

292,617 

292,617 

1933  January 

343,011 

343,011 

February 

391,163 

391,163 

March 

426,216 

426,216 

April 

440,819 

440,819 

May 

449,743 

449,743 

June 

443,709 

443,709 

July 

412,569 

412,569 

August 

366,856 

366,856 

September 

330,460 

330,460 

October 

321,741 

321,741 

November 

325,957 

5,828 

2,914 

328,871 

December 

313,103 

82,263 

41,132 

354,235 

1934  January 

288,136 

319,387 

159,694 

447,830 

February 

295,500 

230,159 

115,080 

410,580 

March 

304,566 

197,720 

98,860 

403,426 

April 

343,995 

343,995 

May 

348,960 

346,960 

June 

341,342 

341,342 

July 

334,903 

334,903 

August 

334,096 

334,096 

September 

345,716 

345,716 

October 

360,036 

360,036 

November 

373,441 

373,441 

December 

401,437 

401,437 

♦The  term  "relief  case"  as  used 

refers  to  a  singl 

e  person  or 

a  group  of 

persons  receiving  a  single  grant.  The  group  of 

persons  may 

and  generally 

do  constitute 

a  family  group. 

** Persons  on  the 

CWA  program  are 

comparable  with  cases  since  the  worker 

generally  supports  other  persons  who,  under  direct  relief,  would  make 
up  the  "relief  case." 
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Table  3-B 


Humber  of  Persons  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 


September 

1932  to  December  1934 

Estimated  number  of  persons* 

Month  and  year 
(1) 

Average 
number  of 
persons  on  SERA 
relief  rolls 
(direct  and 
work  relief) 

(2) 

In  families 
of  CWA 
workers 

(3) 

In 

families  of 

CWA  workers 
who  would 
otherwise  have 
been  on  SERA 
relief  rolls 
(4) 

Total  persons 
receiving 
unemployment 
relief 
(2)  plus  (4) 
(5) 

1932  September 
October 
November 
December 

676,011 

829,918 

1,104,036 

1,346,038 

676,011 

829,918 

1,104,036 

1,346,038 

1933  January 

1,577,851 

1,577,851 

February 

1,799,350 

1,799,350 

March 

1,960,610 

1,960,610 

April 

1,975,135 

1,975,135 

May 

1,998,426 

1,998,426 

June 

1,940,085 

1,940,085 

July 

1,773,089 

1,773,089 

August 

1,576,840 

1,576,840 

September 

1,431,709 

1,431,709 

October 

1,370,355 

1,370,355 

November 

1,357,934 

25,060 

12,530 

1,370,464 

December 

1,305,385 

353,736 

176,868 

1,482,253 

1934  January 

1,183,240 

1,373,368 

686,684 

1,869,924 

February 

1,191,449 

989,688 

494,844 

1,686,293 

March 

1,230,596 

850,196 

425,098 

1,655,693 

April 

1,386,300 

1,386,300 

May 

1,406,955 

1,406,955 

June 

1,365,970 

1,365,970 

July 

1,335,469 

1,335,469 

August 

1,325,983 

1,325,983 

September 

1,372,876 

1,372,876 

October 

1,425,255 

1,425,255 

November 

1,470,232 

1,470,232 

December 

1,570,945 

1,570,945 

♦Based  upon  the 

average  number 

of  persons  in 

relief  cases  (4,3 

persons ) 

prior  to  the  inauguration  of 

the  Civil  Works 

Administration. 
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Table  3-B  presents  a  similar  picture  of  the  relief  burden  in  terns  of 
persons  rather  than  relief  cases.  This  is  a  better  index  of  the  actual  re¬ 
lief  burden  since  the  average  size  of  the  relief  case  changed  considerably 
during  the  period  covered. 

Since  no  record  of  the  number  of  persons  supported  by  Civil  Works 
Administration  employees  exists,  it  is  necessary  to  assume  that  the  average 
size  of  the  families  represented  by  Civil  Works  Administration  workers  was 
the  same  as  the  average  size  of  relief  cases  (4.3  persons  per  case)  prior  to 
the  inauguration  of  the  Civil  Works  Administration  program.  In  all  other 
ways  Table  3-B  is  merely  a  different  method  of  presenting  Table  3-A  to  pro¬ 
vide  a  summary  in  terms  of  persons  rather  than  cases. 

Table  4-A  presents  an  analysis  of  unemployment  relief  trends  in  terms 
of  cases  or  families  for  the  period  January  15,  1935,  to  November  14,  1936. 
This  period  is  more  complicated  than  the  earlier  one  just  analyzed,  because 
of  the  inauguration  of  the  Federal  Works  Program.  Column  2  of  Table  4-A 
shows  the  number  of  cases  receiving  unemployment  relief  from  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board  in  the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month.  A 
weekly  figure  rather  than  a  monthly  average  is  used  in  this  instance,  because 
it  corresponds  more  closely  with  indexes  of  employment,  which  are  based  on 
persons  employed  in  that  week  and  because  weekly  figures  but  no  monthly  aver¬ 
age  figures  of  persons  employed  on  the  Works  Program  are  available.  In  the 
period  prior  to  1935,  weekly  figures  for  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief 
rolls  are  not  available  and  so  monthly  averages  are  used. 

The  difficulties  of  estimating  combined  unemployment  relief  loads 
during  this  period  are  the  result  of  the  following  conditions: 

1.  Persons  employed  on  the  Works  Program  are  paid  every  two 
weeks  and  must  be  employed  on  the  average  about  three 
weeks  before  they  receive  their  'Jirst  full  pay.  When 
they  begin  employment  an  projects  under  the  Works  Program 
they  are  counted  among  those  working  on  the  program,  but 
they  will  remain  on  direct  relief  rolls  for  three  weeks 
so  that  they  can  be  provided  for  until  they  receive  their 
wages.  7/hen  workers  are  dismissed  from  Works  Program  em¬ 
ployment  they  cannot  come  back  on  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  relief  rolls  until  three  weeks  have  elapsed  so  that 
although  they  are  really  being  maintained  by  relief  check 
(project  wages)  they  are  not  included  in  the  count  of  re¬ 
lief  cases  on  either  program. 

2.  Relief  persons  once  employed  on  the  Works  Program  may  con¬ 
tinue  as  project  workers  on  that  program  even  after  they 
cease  to  qualify  for  relief  according  to  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  eligibility  rules,  since  other  members  of 
their  family  may  receive  private  employment.  Recently  the 
Works  Progress  Administration  has  attempted  to  eliminate 
these  persons  by  means  of  a  questionnaire  check-up  on 
eligibility. 

3.  Some  certified  relief  persons  were  discontinued  from  re¬ 
lief  prior  to  securing  project  employment,  but,  under  the 
regulations  prevailing  at  the  time,  this  did  not  prevent 
their  placement  on  projects,  so  that  all  the  relief  certi¬ 
fied  persons  placed  on  the  Works  Program  did  not  come 
directly  from  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  rolls 
and  did- not  have  continuing  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
relief  eligibility. 
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Table  4-B 


Number  of  Persons  Receiving  Unemployment  Relief  in  Pennsylvania 
January  1935  to  November  1936 


Total  persons 

on  State  Total  persons  Estimated 

Emergenoy  in  families  of  combined  net 

Week  ending  Relief  Works  Program  Estimated  relief  load 

nearest  the  15th  Administration  relief  certified  duplication**  (2)*(3)+(4) 
of  each  month  relief  rolls  workers*  (persons)  (persons) 

(1) [2} (3) (4J (5) 


January  12 

1.668,284 

1,668,284 

February  16 

1,728,322 

1,728,322 

March  16 

1,722,880 

1,722,880 

April  13 

1,743,579 

1,743,579 

May  18 

1,691,326 

1,691,326 

June  15 

1,657,055 

1,657,055 

July  13 

1,607,015 

1,607,015 

August  17 

1,623,761 

1,623,761 

September  14 

1,638,279 

1,638,279 

October  12 

1,535,740 

216,344 

-  81,938 

1,670,146 

November  16 

1,300,246 

649,120 

-357,756 

1,591,610 

Deoember  14 

880,026 

811,067 

-121,724 

1,569,369 

January  18 

725,818 

964,072 

- 

63,831 

1,626,059 

February  15 

699,265 

991,967 

- 

49,742 

1,641,480 

March  14 

656,316 

1,031,084 

- 

36,560 

1,650,840 

April  18 

603,348 

943,496 

♦ 

8,386 

1,555,230 

May  16 

594,462 

885,628 

* 

6,686 

1,486,776 

June  13 

575,643 

873,411 

- 

2,264 

1,446,790 

July  18 

557,047 

883,884 

- 

9,895 

1,431,036 

August  15 

528,409 

934,880 

47,688 

1,415,601 

September  12 

473,098 

931,057 

21,779 

1,382,376 

October  17 
November  14 

431,236 

408,946 

924,817 

— 

10,254 

1,345,799 

♦The  number  of  persons  in  the  families  of  certified  relief  workers  employed 
on  projects  is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  sum  of  the  figures  in  Columns 
(3)  and  (4)  of  Table  4-A  by  the  average  size  of  the  net  cumulative  number 
of  cases  transferred  from  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  by  the 
date  three  weeks  after  the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 

**Based  on  the  net  change  in  the  person  load  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  due  to  the  Works  Program  during  the  three  weeks  following 
the  week  ending  nearest  the  15th  of  each  month. 
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Table  5 


Humber  of  Relief  Cases  and  Employable  Persons  on  Relief  per 

Persons  in  Pennsylvania 
September  1932  through  October  1936 


Number  of 
relief  oases 
■which  contain 
Number  at  least  one 

of  cases  unemployed 

on  relief  per  employable  per 
100  unemployed  100  unemployed 


Humber 

of  employables 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 


Month  and  year  persons 

(1) (2) 


1932  September  11.4 

October  14.7 

November  19.S 

December  23.4 

1933  January  23.8 

February  27.6 

March  28.6 

April  30.1 

May  32.3 

June  33.6 

July  33.0 

August  31.8 

September  32.0 

October  31.1 

November  32.6 

December  34.3 

1934  January  38.0 

February  35.6 

Mar oh  38.2 

April  32.5 

May  34.6 

June  33.8 

July  31.0 

August  30.2 

September  32.0 

October  34.8 

November  35.3 

December  39.8 


persons  persons 

(3) (4) 


16.3 
20.8 

27.6 
33.0 

33.6 

38.9 

40.4 
41.3 

44.0 

45.0 

43.5 

41.9 

42.5 

40.7 

41.6 
44.0 


48.7 

44.8 
48.0 

40.2 

42.8 
41.5 

37.9 

36.8 

38.9 

42.3 

44.7 

47.7 


100  Unemployed 


Number  of 
unemployed 
employables 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(5) 
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Table  5 


Number  of  Relief  Cases  and  Employable  Persons  on  Relief  per  100  Unemployed 

Persons  in  Pennsylvania 
September  1932  through  Ootober  1936 
(continued) 


Month  and  year 

(1) 


1935  January 
February 
Maroh 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

October 

November 

Deoember 

1936  January 
February 
Maroh 
April 

May 

June 

July 

August 

September 

Ootober 


Number 
of  cases 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(2) 


37.2 

40.9 

41.1 
42.6 

41.4 

41.5 
38.0 

38.1 

41.1 

46.3 

41.6 

45.7 

40.0 

41.1 

44.3 

45.2 

42.9 

43.1 

42.8 

43.5 

46.3 

49.6 


Number  of 
relief  cases 
which  contain 
at  least  one 
unemployed 
employable  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(5) 

31.7 

34.7 

34.8 

36.1 

34.9 
35.0 

32.3 

32.2 

34.8 

38.4 

35.1 

38.4 

34.0 

34.6 

35.5 

37.6 

36.4 

36.4 

35.7 

36.3 

39.2 

41.4 


Number 

of  employables 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(4) 


44.4 
48.0 

47.8 

49.5 

48.0 

48.1 

43.6 

44.1 

47.5 

53.3 

47.3 

51.4 

45.1 

45.6 

49.1 

49.6 

47.4 

47.3 

46.8 

47.5 

50.4 


Number  of 
unemployed 
employables 
on  relief  per 
100  unemployed 
persons 
(5) 


41.2 
44.0 
43.8 

45.3 

43.8 
44.0 

40.2 
40.5 

43.7 

47.9 

43.2 

46.7 

41.3 

41.3 

42.4 

44.5 

43.6 
43.4 

42.3 
43.0 

46.4 

48.7 
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Although  all  three  of  these  factors  must  be  recognized,  only  the  first 
one  can  be  included  in  any  correction  when  the  two  relief  loads  are  combined. 
As  can  be  seen  from  an  examination  of  Tables  4-A  and  4-B  this  correction  is 
introduced  by  utilizing  the  information  relative  to  the  period  of  lag  in  the 
transfer  of  cases  from  one  program  to  the  other.  The  combined  relief  load 
thus  obtained  is  a  net  load,  but  must  not  be  interpreted  to  represent  what 
the  load  would  have  been  if  all  families  met  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
eligibility  requirements.  Chart  1  shows,  in  terms  of  persons,  the  trend  of 
the  total  unemployment  relief  load  from  September,  1932  to  November,  1936. 

Comparison  of  Relief  Rolls  with  Unemployment 

The  combined  case  load  as  estimated  for  the  period  from  September, 

1932  to  October,  1936  is  then  expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated 
number  of  persons  unemployed.  The  percentages  in  column  (2)  of  Table  5  in¬ 
dicate  the  number  of  relief  cases  for  every  100  unemployed  persons.  This 
column  of  the  table  seems  to  indicate  that  there  has  been  a  steady  increase 
in  the  number  of  relief  cases  per  100  unemployed  persons.  The  significance 
of  this  movement  is  doubtful  since  the  average  size  of  the  case  has  decreased 
materially  over  the  period,  as  a  result  of  the  separation  of  artificial  family 
combinations  which  were  in  effect  in  the  early  months  of  the  depression.  The 
increase  of  the  percentages  through  1933  probably  does  indicate  the  pressure 
of  continued  depression  forcing  families  on  relief.  The  very  low  figures  in 
1932  merely  indicate  that  the  opening  of  the  program  required  time  to  meet 
the  full  need. 

There  is,  however,  one  rather  striking  suggestion  which  the  percentages 
seem  to  offer.  With  the  active  inauguration  of  the  Works  Program  in  Sept¬ 
ember,  1935,  there  is  a  marked  increase  in  the  number  of  relief  cases  per  100 
unemployed  persons,  even  though  duplication  has  been  eliminated.  This  indi¬ 
cation  seems  to  land  some  support  to  the  opinion  either  that  relief  eligibil¬ 
ity  according  to  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  regulations  was  to  some  extent 
modified  for  part  of  the  total  case  load  or,  perhaps,  that  a  works  program  is 
more  attractive  than  direct  relief.  This  latter  possibility  is  borne  out  to 
some  extent  by  the  behavior  of  the  percentages  during  the  months  of  the  Civil 
Works  Administration  and  the  work  programs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board.  The  Civil  Works  Administration  activities  covered  the  months  of  Nov¬ 
ember,  1933,  through  March,  1934,  with  peak  activities  in  January.  The  number 
of  relief  cases  per  100  unemployed  are  higher  during  this  period.  The  early 
work  division  activities  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  began  in  April 
of  1934,  reached  their  peak  in  June  of  1934  and  then  decreased  to  September 
of  1934.  The  revised  work  relief  activities  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  began  in  October  of  1934,  increased  to  February  of  1935  and  then  de¬ 
creased  until  the  end  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  work  relief  activities 
in  August,  1935.  The  rise  and  fall  of  the  percentages  correspond  to  some 
extent  to  these  movements. 

A  modification  of  the  analysis  in  terms  of  all  cases  is  offered  in 
column  (3)  of  Table  5.  Some  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  cases 
contain  no  employable  persons  (approximately  25,000  cases).  Other  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  cases  which  contain  one  or  more  employable 
persons  have  some  private  employment  earnings.  This  means  that  at  least  one 
employable  in  these  latter  cases  is  employed  part  time.  Although  the  per¬ 
centage  of  cases  varies  in  which  one  or  more  persons  are  employed  part  time, 
studies  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  indicate  that  such  cases  average 
about  twenty  per  cent  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief  cases  and 
it  is  probably  reasonable  to  assume  that  they  constitute  at  least  as  large  a 
percentage  of  the  total  relief  load.  About  half  of  these  cases,  however, 
have  employables  working  at  odd  jobs  rather  than  regular  employment. 
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1932  1933  1934  1935  1936  1937 

Relief  payroll  employees  only  are  included  under  CWA  (Civil  Works  Administration)  and  WPA  (Works  Progress  Administration). 


As  a  mere  reasonable  guess,  a  correction  of  the  total  case  load  dur¬ 
ing  1935  and  1936  has  been  made  so  as  to  take  account  of  (l)  cases  having  no 
employable  members,  and  (2)  cases  having  at  least  one  employable  member  in 
part  time  private  employment.  The  results  of  these  computations  are  record¬ 
ed  in  column  (3)  of  Table  5  and  indicate,  per  100  unemployed  persons,  the 
number  of  cases  in  -which  there  is  at  least  one  employable  person  and  in  which 
no  employable  is  employed  in  private  industry.  If  the  estimate  is  correct, 
then  the  figures  represent  the  number  per  100  unenployed  persons  of  cases 
containing  employable  members  who  do  not  have  any  private  employment  connec¬ 
tions.  At  least  one  employable  in  each  of  these  cases  must  be  given  employ¬ 
ment  before  the  case  can  become  self-supporting,  and  this  amount  of  employ¬ 
ment  constitutes  the  minimum  which  is  required  to  liquidate  the  employable 
part  of  the  relief  load.  The  estimating  factors  should  be  reasonably  accu¬ 
rate.  Studies  conducted  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  1935  and  1936  i 
indicated  a  number  of  unemployable  cases  approximating  25,000,  and  this 
number  has  tended  to  remain  unchanged.  Sample  studies  of  supplementary  relieJ 
ca*ses  also  support  the  figure  of  20  per  cent,  of  which  approximately  one-half 
were  merely  doing  odd  jobs. 

The  above  analysis  gives  some  knowledge  of  the  relationship  between 
employment  and  relief  but  always  in  terms  of  oases  on  relief  with  reference 
to  persons  unenployed.  In  order  to  secure  some  information  concerning  (l) 
the-number  of  employables  on  relief,  and  (2)  the  number  of  unemployed  em¬ 
ployables  on  relief,  two  additional  estimates  have  been  prepared:  first,  an  ( 
estimate  of  the  number  of  employable  persons  on  relief  for  the  entire  period 
from  September,  1932,  through  October,  1936;  second,  an  estimate  of  the 
number  of  unemployed  employables  on  relief  for  the  period  from  January,  1935, 
through  October,  1936. 

The  first  estimate  is  based  upon  a  complete  census  of  the  relief  rolls 
conducted  in  March,  1935.  The  census  was  conducted  by  the  Division  of  Re¬ 
search,  Statistics  and  Finance  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 
This  enumeration  found  529,769  employable  persons  on  relief  in  Pennsylvania 
in  the  month  of  March,  1935.  At  that  time  the  entire  unemployment  relief 
load  was  being  cared  for  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  The 
average  number  of  persons  receiving  relief  in  that  month  was  1,727,192,  so 
that  there  were  approximately  30.7  employable  persons  per  100  relief  persons. 
This  percentage  of  employable  persons  on  relief  to  total  relief  persons  has 
been  multiplied  by  the  number  of  persons  on  relief  in  the  week  ending  nearest 
the  15th  of  each  month  for  the  months  of  September,  1932  through  October, 

1936.  The  estimate  thus  obtained  as  to  employable  persons  on  relief  is  then 
expressed  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  number  of  persons  unemployed. 

These  percentages  are  recorded  in  column  (4)  of  Table  5.  If  the  estimates 
are  correct,  then  it  appears  that  there  have  been  about  45  to  50  employable 
persons  on  relief  during  recent  months  for  every  100  unemployed  persons. 

This  proportion  is  somewhat  lower  during  1933  and  1934. 

The  second  estimate  is  based  upon  an  assumption,  made  previously,  that 
about  10  per  cent  of  relief  eases  have  at  least  one  employable  member  who  is 
employed  in  private  industry!”  From  the  number  of  employables  on  relief  it 
is  necessary  to  subtract  the  estimated  number  who  had  part  time  employment 
and  express  the  difference  as  a  percentage  of  the  estimated  number  of  un¬ 
employed  persons®  These  percentages  are  recorded  in  column  (5)  of  Table  5 
and  indicate  that  in  general  there  were  about  40  to  45  unemployed  employables 
on  relief  for  every  100  unemployed  persons. 

Several  observations  seem  worthy  of  mention.  First,  there  are  approx¬ 
imately  40  relief  cases  which  contain  an  unemployed  employable  for  every  100 
unemployed  persons,  although  there  are  approximately  45  relief  cases  for 
every  100  unemployed  persons.  If  the  cases  containing  employables  who  are 
unemployed  are  to  be  removed  from  relief  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ  4 
relief  persons  from  such  cases  for  every  10  persons  employed-.  Such  employ¬ 
ment  would  not  entirely  liquidate  the  relief  load,  but  it  would  reduce  it 
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to  approximately  63,000  oases,  namely,  25,000  cases  with  no  employables, 
plus  38,000  cases  in  which  at  least  one  employable  has  part  time  employment. 

The  increase  of  such  part  time  employment  to  full  time  employment  would  prob¬ 
ably  liquidate  the  majority  of  the  38,000  cases. 

Second,  it  might  seem  as  if  the  chance  of  a  relief  employable  being 
employed  is  about  45  out  of  100,  since  during  the  months  of  1936  our  estimates 
indicate  that  there  were  approximately  that  number  of  unemployed  employables 
on  relief  per  100  unemployed  persons.  This  supposition  is  not  reasonable, 
however,  since  many  of  these  employables  on  relief  are  secondary  employables, 
and  furthermore  the  chances  of  those  not  on  relief  getting  jobs  are  probably 
better  than  the  chances  of  those  on  relief.  For  these  reasons  it  seems  more 
nearly  correct  to  assume  that  jobs  will  go  to  relief  employables  about  4  times 
out  of  10  (40  out  of  100),  even  though  this  estimate,  also,  is  probably  a  little 
high. 


Third,  the  number  of  employable  persons  on  relief  per  100  relief 
persons  is  lower  than  the  ratio  of  employables  to  the  population  in  general. 
According  to  the  United  States  Census  of  1930,  there  were  3,722,428  gainful 
workers  in  a  population  of  9,631,350.  This  is  approximately  38.6  gainful 
workers  for  every  100  persons.  The  Census  of  Relief  Persons  of  March,  1935, 
indicated  that  there  were  30.7  employable  persons  on  relief  for  every  100  re¬ 
lief  persons.  Since  the  definition  of  employable  persons  is  broader  than 
that  of  gainful  workers,  it  is  clear  that  the  relief  rolls  are  definitely  a 
selection  of  cases  either  containing  numerous  children  or  having  very  few, 
and  in  some  cases  not  any,  employable  members.  The  ratio  for  the  general 
population  also  contains  this  group  but  in  addition,  there  are  numerous 
families  not  receiving  laboring  income  but  who  are  self-supporting  from 
other  sources.  This  fact  makes  the  character  of  the  relief  load  in  terms 
of  the  burden  of  each  employable  person  even  more  striking. 

Estimating  Unemployment  Relief  Rolls  for  the  Months  of  1937 

Since  the  preceding  analysis  has  made  it  possible  to  express  the  num¬ 
ber  of  cases  and  persons  on  unemployment  relief  as  a  percentage  of  the  number 
unemployed,  and  since  an  estimate  of  unemployment  for  1937  is  now  available, 
it  might  be  assumed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  compute  directly  the  relief 
rolls  for  1937.  This  is  not  the  case,  however,  since  a  very  small  variation 
in  percentages  of  all  the  unemployed  who  are  on  relief  involves  a  very  large 
variation  in  unemployment  relief  rolls.  Furthermore,  monthly  variations  of 
the  unemployment  relief  rolls  are  not  nearly  as  large  as  are  monthly  varia¬ 
tions  in  total  unemployment.  It  takes  considerable  time  for  the  movements 
in  one  to  effect  movements  in  the  other. 

It  is  possible,  however,  to  use  the  information  in  a  slightly  differ¬ 
ent  fashion  if  certain  assumptions  are  made.  The  two  general  assumptions 
are: 

1.  That  employment  through  the  remainder  of  1936  and  for 
the  year  1937  will  improve  on  the  average  by  about 
10,600  persons  per  month,  on  the  basis  of  employment 
and  unemployment  forecast  in  Table  2j 

2.  That  for  every  10,600  persons  employed  4,000  will  come 
from  the  oombined  unemployment  relief  rolls  and  will 
result  in  the  closing  of  4,000  oases,  or  approximately 
the  second  conclusion  in  the  paragraphs  immediately 
preceding. 

It  is  obvious  that  these  two  general  assumptions  establish  a  basis 
for  estimating  the  total  unemployment  relief  load.  The  purpose  of  the 
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original  estimate  vres,  however,  to  secure  a  rational  basis  for  recommending 
to  the  Governor  of  Pennsylvania  the  appropriation  which  the  State  government 
should  provide  for  direct  unemployment  relief  during  the  biennium  1937-39. 
Under  these  circumstances  the  policy  to  be  followed  by  the  Works  Program  as 
regards  project  employment  for  relief  certified  workers  becomes  very  im¬ 
portant. 


At  the  time  when  the  estimates  were  being  prepared  (November,  1936) 
the  general  announcements  concerning  project  employment  indicated  that  a  cur¬ 
tailment  of  some  30,000  persons  was  to  take  place  during  the  month  of  Deoembe: 
1936. 

The  estimate  utilizes  this  announcement  as  a  special  condition  and 
assumes  that  such  a  curtailment  will  take  place,  but  that  following  this  cur¬ 
tailment  the  number  of  relief  certified  workers  other  than  those  employed  by 
transient  or  CCC  camps,  or  on  NYA  projects,  will  remain  practically  unchanged 
for  the  remainder  of  1937,  Past  experience  indicates  that  if  reasonable  care 
is  taken  in  the  lay-off  program,  only  about  one-third  of  the  persons  dis¬ 
missed  from  Works  Programs  will  return  to  direct  relief  rolls  with  their 
families . 

With  this  as  a  special  assumption,  and  along  with  the  two  general 
assumptions,  a  detailed  estimate  is  prepared  for  the  months  of  1937.  Table  6, 
column  7,  carries  forward  the  figures  in  Table  4-A,  column  7,  in  the  follow¬ 
ing  manner:  first,  the  November  figure  for  the  direct  relief  case  load 

(134,996)  is  modified  to  correct  for  the  seasonal  factor.  An  index  of  sea¬ 

sonal  variation  has  been  prepared  (Table  6,  Column  3 )  which  indicates  a  sea¬ 
sonal  factor  for  November  of  97.0  per  cent.  This  factor  is  divided  into  the 
direct  relief  case  load  and  gives  a  quotient  of  139,000  cases,  approximately, 
as  representative  of  the  direct  relief  case  load  in  the  absence  of  seasonal 
factors.  Since  this  figure  is  4,000  cases  greater  than  the  actual  case  load 
4,000  cases  are  added  to  the  net  relief  load  for  November  as  given  in  Table 

4-A,  column  7,  and  the  resulting  total,  381,000  cases,  is  used  as  the  basis 

for  estimating  column  7  of  Table  6. 

Since  employment  is  supposed  to  take  4,000  persons  per  month  from  the 
combined  relief  rolls  and  the  Works  Program  is  supposed  to  lay  off  30,000, 
of  whom  it  is  estimated  that  10,000  would  return  to  direct  relief,  the  com¬ 
bined  net  relief  rolls  for  December,  1936  would  tend  to  be  381,000  less 
24,000*,  or  357,000  if  seasonal  factors  are  not  considered.  This  is  the 
starting  figure  for  December  12,  1936  (Table  6,  column  7).  From  this  figure 
4,000  is  subtracted  for  each  month  in  order  to  get  the  trend  of  the  net  com¬ 
bined  relief  loads  for  the  months  of  1937. 

Column  5  of  Table  6  indicates  the  assumption  of  a  constant  employment 
for  the  Works  Program  of  214,000  persons.  This  does  not  mean,  however,  that 
the  same  persons  will  be  employed  throughout,  since  the  Works  Program  will 
be  losing  employees  to  private  employment  and  it  is  assumed  that  they  will 
be  replaced  from  direct  relief  rolls.  Since  it  is  assumed  that  there  will 
be  a  transfer  of  4,000  employable  persons  per  month  from  the  combined  relief 
rolls,  about  3,000  of  these  will  be  expected  to  come  from  the  Works  Program. 
As  a  result,  about  2,000  of  them  will  always  be  on  the  'Works  Program  but  not 
yet  discountinued  from  direct  relief  because  of  the  three  weeks'  lag,  to 
allow  for  the  receipt  of  Works  Program  wages.  This  accounts  for  the  constant 
allowance  (except  for  December,  1936)  of  2,000  for  duplication  between  the 
two  programs  (column  6,  Table  6).  In  December,  since  the  'Works  Program  is 
assumed  to  be  laying  off  30,000,  of  which  10,000  will  have  to  come  on  direct 
relief,  the  2,000  negative  duplication  becomes  8,000  positive  duplication. 

*The  24,000  represents  the  20,000  decrease  resulting  from  the  lay-off  of 
persons  not  eligible  for  direct  relief  and  the  normal  withdrawal  of  4,000 
to  private  employment. 
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ESTIMATE  OF  THE  NUMBER  OF  UNEMPLOYMENT  RELIEF  CASES 
PENNSYLVANIA  -  DECEMBER  1936  TO  DECEMBER  1937* 
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In  order  to  secure  the  trend  of  the  direct  relief  case  load  (column  2 
of  Table  6)  the  sum  of  columns  5  and  6  is  subtracted  from  column  7.  To  allow 
for  seasonal  factors  the  seasonal  index  in  column  3  is  multiplied  by  the  tren< 
figures  for  direct  relief  and  column  4  is  derived.  Column  8  then  recapitu¬ 
lates  and  shows  the  combined  net  relief  load  expected  monthly. 

Evaluation  of  Estimate  of  Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Case  Load 

At  the  time  the  estimate  was  prepared,  the  element  of  seasonal  adjust¬ 
ment  presented  a  difficult  problem  which  was  not  solved  satisfactorily.  The 
index  of  seasonal  variation  presented  in  column  3,  of  Table  6,  is  derived 
from  the  net  combined  relief  rolls  presented  in  column  5,  of  Table  3-A,  end 
column  7,  of  Table  4-A.  Strict  logic  requires,  therefore,  that  it  be  applied 
to  the  estimate  of  the  net  combined  relief  rolls  and  not  to  the  much  smaller 
direct  relief  rolls.  This  method  was  followed  at  first,  but  as  the  constancy 
of  the  Y.'orks  Program  relief  rolls  (as  was  required  by  the  estimating  assump¬ 
tion)  made  the  entire  seasonal  variation  in  the  combined  direct  relief  and 
Yfork  Programs  fall  upon  the  direct  relief  rolls,  the  seasonal  variation  thus 
introduced  seemed  too  large. 

After  considerable  thought  it  was  finally  decided  to  apply  the  seasonal 
index  to  the  direct  relief  rolls  only.  There  are  certain  valid  reasons  for 
doing  this.  The  Works  Program  rolls  cannot  be  directly  affected  by  increases 
in  seasonal  unemployment,  since  the  families  must  first  appear  on  the  direct 
relief  rolls.  The  extent,  therefore,  to  which  the  total  relief  load  is  in¬ 
fluenced  by  seasonal  factors,  now  that  the  program  is  divided  into  direct  re¬ 
lief  and  Works  Program,  is  not  determinate  and  general  experience  as  to  what 
appeared  reasonable  seems  the  best  guide. 

Table  7  presents:  (l)  the  realized  changes  in  relief  rolls  since  the 
estimates  were  prepared;  (2)  the  original  estimate  of  direct  relief  rolls; 
and  (3)  the  estimate  of  direct  relief  rolls  which  would  result  if  the  seasonal 
index  were  applied  to  the  total  relief  load. 

In  the  light  of  this  examination  it  appears  that  the  true  situation 
lies  somewhere  between  the  two  estimates  presented.  It  must  be  realized, 
however,  that  in  so  far  as  the  monthly  averages  for  the  year  are  concerned 
the  two  estimates  differ  by  6,000  cases  only.  Furthermore,  the  assumptions 
as  to  the  Works  Program  have  not  been  realized  in  exactly  the  form  used  in 
the  estimate.  Project  employment  for  relief  certified  workers  has  decreased 
by  almost  the  exact  30,000,  assumed  but  only  about  three-fourths  of  the  de¬ 
crease  took  place  in  December.  The  estimating  is  also  effected  slightly  by 
the  fact  that  the  October  and  November  estimated  figures  in  column  4,  of 
Table  4-A  for  "Other  works  program  agencies"  are  slightly  too  large  and 
should  be  14,827  and  13,606  respectively.  This  effects  the  base  of  the  esti¬ 
mate  and  thus  introduces  an  error.  If  these  factors  are  all  taken  into  con¬ 
sideration,  the  estimate  arrived  at  by  applying  the  seasonal  index  to  the 
total  relief  rolls  closely  approaches  the  actual  direct  relief  rolls  which 
have  been  realized  thus  far. 

Direct  Unemployment  Relief  Estimates  for  the  Biennium  1937-39. 

The  preceding  estimates  afforded  a  starting  point  for  appraising  un¬ 
employment  relief  needs  for  the  next  biennium.  The  period  is  too  long,  and 
the  conditioning  factors  too  numerous  and  vague,  to  attempt  any  but  a  very- 
rough  appraisal  of  future  case  loads.  Unemployment  compensation  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  will  become  effective  in  1938.  The  way  in  which  this  will  change  the 
unemployment  relief  rolls  is  conjectural.  It  seems  reasonably  certain,  how¬ 
ever,  that  it  cannot  assist  those  on  unemployment  relief  at  the  end  of  1937 
since  they  will  not  have  acquired  employment  status.  The  future  of  the  Works 
Program  is  also  not  known,  but  it  seems  probable  that  further  curtailments  in 
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Table  7 


Comparison  of  Actual  Direot  Relief  and  Works  Program  Case  Loads 
with  the  Alternative  Estimates  of  Direot  Relief  Case  Loads  and 
the  Assumed  Works  Program  Case  Load. 


Week  Ending 

Actual 

direot 

relief 

case 

load 

Estimated  direot 
relief 
case  loads 

Seasonal  Seasonal 

applied  to  applied  to 
direct  total 

relief  relief 

rolls  rolls 

Works  program 
project  employment 
of 

relief  certified 
workers 

Actual 

Assumed 

1936-December  12 

135,120 

134,000 

141,000 

217,189 

214,000 

193 7- January  16 

148,324 

147,000 

163,000 

219,056 

214,000 

February  13 

159,488 

147,000 

171,000 

214,908 

214,000 

March  13 

164,602 

145,000 

172,000 

211,293* 

214,000 

April  17 

136,000 

154,000 

214,000 

May  15 

124,000 

130,000 

214,000 

June  12 

117,000 

116,000 

214,000 

July  17 

110,000 

104,000 

214,000 

August  14 

106,000 

100,000 

214,000 

September  18 

104,000 

101,000 

214,000 

Ootober  16 

103,000 

105,000 

214,000 

November  13 

98,000 

98,000 

214,000 

December  18 

97,000 

103,000 

214,000 

1937  Average 

120,000 

126,000 

214,000 

♦Preliminary 
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this  program  will  take  place.  Improvement  in  employment  may  continue  through 
1938  and  1939,  but  it  is  improbable  that,  in  either  of  these  years,  the  number 
of  persons  unemployed  will  average  less  than  500,000  over  the  months  of  the 
year.  The  estimate  of  unemployment  for  1937,  which  allows  for  an  increase  in 
employment  of  some  150,000  persons,  still  shows  an  average  monthly  unemploy¬ 
ment  of  752,000  persons. 

Taking  all  of  these  factors  into  consideration  it  seems  reasonable  to 
assume  that  the  direct  relief  case  load  for  the  months  of  1938  and  the  first 
half  of  1939  will  not  average  less  than  the  direct  relief  load  for  December, 
1937.  It  is  assumed,  therefore,  that,  from  present  indications,  the  monthly 
direct  relief  load  will  average  100,000  cases  per  month  for  the  17  months  of 
the  biennium  falling  in  1938  and  1939.  For  the  months  of  June  to  December, 
1937,  the  estimates  presented  previously  are  utilized  after  being  corrected 
to  account  for  the  transfer  of  2,000  cases  on  the  waiting  lists  for  Old  Age 
Assistance,  Mothers  Assistance  and  Blind  Pensions.  The  estimates  are, 
therefore,  as  follows: 


Estimated  Average  Monthly  Direct  Unemployment 
Relief  Cases  and  Persons 
Biennium  1937-39 


Period 


Cases  Persons 


June  1,  1937  -  December  31,  1937  103,000 
January  1,  1938  -  December  31,  1938  100,000 
January  1,  1939  -  May  31,  1939  100,000 


309,000 

300,000 

300,000 


The  number  of  persons  shown  in  the  above  tabulation  is  based  upon  the 
approximate  case  size  prevailing  at  the  time  of  the  estimate,  namely  3  persons 
per  case. 


III.  Outdoor  Poor  Relief 


Purpose  of  the  Estimate 

The  Committee  recommended  that  all  forms  of  outdoor  relief  be  super¬ 
vised  by  one  State  Department,  the  proposed  new  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance.  This  plan  also  requires  the  expansion  of  the  present  unemployment 
relief  rolls  to  include  the  outdoor  poor  relief  case  load.  It  also  proposes 
that  the  new  department  assume  general  supervision  of  the  three  assistance 
programs.  Outdoor  relief  and  assistance  in  Pennsylvania  under  this  plan, 
would  be  divided  into  four  parts:  (l)  General  relief}  (2)  Old  Age  Assis¬ 
tance}  (3)  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers’  Assistance)}  and  (4)  Blind 
Assistance.  The  first  of  these  would  include  unemployment  relief  and  outdoor 
poor  relief. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  determine  how  many  relief  cases  and 
persons  will  be  added  to  the  unemployment  relief  rolls  if  the  recommendation 
is  accepted.  Since  the  Poor  Boards,  who  administer  outdoor  poor  relief,  had 
already  budgeted  for  the  year  1937,  which  covers  the  first  seven  months  of 
the  biennium  1937-1939,  an  estimate  of  the  State  appropriation  required, 
need  be  for  only  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennium. 
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The  Estimate 


Accurate  data  of  a  comparable  character  for  the  total  outdoor  poor 
relief  oases  of  the  State  are  not  available.  A  telegraphic  survey  made  by 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in  July  of  1935  found  82,000  persons  receiv¬ 
ing  outdoor  poor  relief  in  that  month.  It  is  very  difficult  to  determine, 
however,  whether  all  of  these  persons  received  relief  for  an  entire  month. 

In  many  instances  this  does  not  seem  likely,  on  the  basis  of  other  informa¬ 
tion  available. 

As  a  part  of  the  Committee's  general  research  program,  a  sample  study 
of  the  outdoor  poor  relief  cases  as  of  July,  1936,  was  undertaken.  This 
study  indicates  that  approximately  70,000  different  persons  were  included  in 
cases  which  received  one  or  more  items  of  relief  at  least  once  during  the 
month  of  July  or  during  a  quarterly  period  which  Included  the  month  of  July. 
This  number  would  be  reduced  considerably  if  the  basis  of  counting  cases  and 
persons  as  used  by  the  poor  boards  was  for  similar  periods,  and  gave  as  ade¬ 
quate  indication  of  turnover  in  relief  cases,  as  the  count  provided  by  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  end  the  assistance  services.  It  is 
estimated,  therefore,  that,  after  adequate  investigation,  the  absorption  of 
outdoor  poor  relief  will  increase  the  unemployment  relief  rolls  through  1938 
and  the  first  five  months  of  1939  by  an  average  of  approximately  13,000  cases 
or  39,000  persons  (using  approximately  the  same  average  case  size  of  three 
persons  per  case  as  is  found  in  the  unemployment  relief  case  load).  While 
the  number  of  persons  in  this  estimate  is  materially  lower  than  either  of  the 
two  counts  referred  to  previously,  it  provides  continuous  and  not  intermittent 
or  partial  relief  for  an  average  of  that  number  of  persons,  but  the  number  of 
different  persons  receiving  relief  for  short  intervals  will  be  materially 
larger. 


IV.  The  Assistance  Programs 
Some  General  Considerations 


The  assistance  programs  present  a  problem  in  estimation  which  is  differ¬ 
ent  in  many  respects  from  estimations  for  the  other  types  of  relief.  The 
problems  are  of  two  types:  one,  the  estimated  turnover  in  case  loads  must  be 
based  on  somewhat  limited  data  and,  two,  the  percentage  of  the  waiting  list 
which  will  be  found  eligible  for  assistance  prior  to  the  new  biennium  must  be 
estimated  with  only  a  period  of  a  few  months'  experience  on  which  to  base  the 
estimate. 


Until  the  summer  of  1936  there  have  not  been  sufficient  funds  to 
provide  assistance  to  all  eligible  persons  in  the  State,  and  many  of  those 
applying  have  been  placed  on  the  waiting  list.  These  lists  have  been  large 
in  number  but  are  rapidly  decreasing  since  funds  became  available  at  the  first 
Special  Session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  summer  of  1936.  The  assistance 
administration  has  been  placing  emphasis  on  investigating  these  waiting  lists, 
a  time-c'onsuming  process,  so  that  eligible  applicants  can  begin  to  receive 
grants.  In  the  face  of  drastic  inadequacy  of  funds  for  administration,  it  has 
been  difficult  to  investigate  the  waiting  list  group  and  at  the  same  time  to 
reinvestigate  currently  the  oases  of  persons  who  have  been  receiving  assis¬ 
tance,  to  determine  their  continued  eligibility  and  extent  of  need. 

The  Committee's  program  assumes,  first,  that  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  (Mothers  Assistance),  the  aged,  and  the  blind  are  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  based  on  need,  and  are  not  pensions  provided  irrespective  of  the  extent 
of  need.  Furthermore,  the  Committee's  complete  program,  as  proposed,  would 
extend  these  assistance  programs  in  two  ways:  first,  by  absorbing  the  wait¬ 
ing  lists;  second,  by  extending  eligibility  to  conform  more  closely  with  the 
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provisions  of  tho  Federal  Social  Security  Act  in  lowering  the  age  limit  for 
old  age  assistance  from  70  to  65  years,  and  by  including  dependent  children 
in  the  homes  of  near  relatives,  and  in  the  homes  of  deserted  and  divorced 
mothers  and  incapacitated  parents,  as  well  as  in  the  homes  of  widowed  mothers. 


In  order  to  determine  what  this  last  step  involves,  a  sample  study  was 
made  to  determine  how  many  persons  receiving  unemployment  relief,  or  in  the 
families  of  relief-certified  project  workers,  or  were  receiving  outdoor  poor 
relief,  would  be  eligible  under  the  assistance  programs  after  the  broadening 
of  eligibility. 


At  the  time  of  making  the  present  estimates  a  preliminary  tabulation 
of  the  survey  indicated  the  following  number  of  persons  on  each  of  the  relief 
programs  as  eligible  for  the  assistance  program  after  the  extension  of  eligi¬ 
bility: 


Preliminary  Estimate  of  Persons  Eligible  for  Assistance  after 

Proposed  Estension  of  Eligibility 


Type  of  relief 
they  are  now 
receiving 


Type  of  relief  for  which  they  would 
be  eligible 


Old  Age  Assistance 
(Persons)  


Dependent  Children 


Direct  unemployment  relief 
Works  program  relief 
Outdoor  poor  relief 


17,000 

14,000 

25,000 


35,000 

27,000 


Total 


56,000 


62,000 


These  persons  are  all  now  receiving  relief  and  the  recommendations,  if 
accepted,  would  merely  transfer  them  from  one  program  to  the  other.  It  would, 
however,  increase  the  burden  to  the  State  Government  because  of  the  large 
number  of  persons  transferred  from  the  Works  Program,  where  the  cost  is  en¬ 
tirely  Federal,  to  the  assistance  programs,  where  the  cost  is  only  partially 
met  from  Federal  funds. 


In  line  with  this  information  two  separate  estimates  have  been  pre¬ 
pared  for  each  of  the  assistance  programs:  first,  assuming  no  change  in 
eligibility;  and  second,  assuming  a  change  in  the  age  limit  from  70  to  65  for 
Old  Age  Assistance  and  the  inclusion  of  dependent  children  in  the  homes  of 
deserted  or  divorced  mothers,  or  the  homes  of  near  relatives  other  than  parents 


Old  Age  Assistance 

The  payroll  for  Old  Age  Assistance  for  the  month  of  November,  1936, 
included  56,730  persons.  At  that  time  there  were  46,775  persons  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list.  The  Bureau  of  Assistance  of  the  Department  of  Welfare  estimates 
that,  at  that  time,  after  allowing  for  deaths  and  other  contingencies  in  so 
far  as  the  existing  rolls  are  concerned,  and  then  correcting  for  those  found 
to  be  ineligible  on  the  waiting  list,  the  total  load,  after  absorbing  the 
waiting  list,  would  reach  86,000  persons.  Funds  were  then  available  for  the 
absorption  of  the  waiting  list  and  it  was  estimated  that  this  absorption 
would  be  completed  by  May  31,  1937,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  new  bien¬ 
nium  only  current  applicants  will  be  found  on  the  waiting  list. 

‘i 

Although  the  proportion  of  the  population  over  70  years  of  age  and  in 
need  of  assistance  is  growing,  this  increase  over  a  two  year  period  will  not 
be  large.  It  is  assumed  that,  with  the  inauguration  of  active  reinvestigation 
on  a  needs  basis  uniform  with  other  relief  programs,  cancellations  will  just 
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about  offset  new  additions  to  the  Old  Age  Assistance  rolls  and  that  the  aver¬ 
age  number  of  persons  to  be  provided  for  each  month  of  the  biennium  will  be 
approximately  87,000.  The  estimate  is,  therefore,  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Number  of  Persons  to  Receive  Old  Age  Assistance 
(No  change  in  age  limit) 


Monthly  Average 


Number  of  Persons 


June  1,  1937  -  December  31,  1937  87,000 

January  1,  1938  -  December  31,  1938  87,000 

January  1,  1939  -  May  31,  1939  87,000 

If  eligibility  is  extended  as  indicated  above  and  becomes  effective 
January  1,  1938,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee,  then  the  number  of  persons 
receiving  Old  Age  Assistance  will  be  increased  for  the  period  January  1,  1938 
to  May  31,  1939.  It  is  assumed,  in  line  with  the  interpretation  of  the  assis¬ 
tance  character  of  the  programs,  that  practically  all  of  the  persons  who  will 
become  eligible  are  now  receiving  relief  on  other  programs,  so  that  the  count 
of  such  persons  arrived  at  by  the  special  survey  mentioned  above  furnishes 
the  necessary  data  for  the  new  estimate.  The  estimate  under  these  conditions 
is  as  follows: 

Estimate  of  Number  of  Persons  to  Receive  Old  Age  Assistance 
(Age  limit  reduced  to  65) 


Monthly  Average 


Number  of  Persons 


June  1,  1937  -  December  31,  1937 
January  1,  1938  -  December  31,  1938 
January  1,  1939  -  May  31,  1939 


87,000 

143,000 

143,000 


Under  these  conditions,  however,  the  General  Relief  Program  (Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief  plus  Outdoor  Poor  Relief)  will  be  reduced  during  the  last  17  months 
of  the  biennium  "by  42,000  persons  as  a  review  of  the  preceding  text  indicates. 


It  is  difficult  to  determine  the  exact  decrease  in  cases  which  this 
number  of  persons  will  involve.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  know  the  number 
of  cases,  since  all  grants  are  on  a  case  basis.  In  some  instances  the  dis¬ 
continuance  of  a  person  means  the  discontinuance  of  a  case.  In  other  in¬ 
stances,  however,  a  person  may  have  relief  discontinued  while  the  case  of 
which  he  is  a  member  may  remain  on  relief  and  receive  a  decreased  grant.  The 
former  situation  holds  true  for  all  single  person  cases  and  the  latter  situa¬ 
tion  would  hold  true  for  those  cases  having  aged  relatives  in  the  case,  but 
also  having  other  members  dependent  upon  an  unemployed  person.  On  the  whole 
it  seems  reasonable  to  assume  that  at  least  three  persons  will  need  to  be 
removed  from  General  Relief  and  accepted  on  Old  Age  Assistance  before  the 
General  Relief  Rolls  will  decrease  by  one  case. 


It  is  estimated,  therefore,  that,  if  the  Old  Age  Assistance  Program 
is  expanded  as  indicated,  the  General  Relief  Program  will  be  smaller  by  a 
monthly  average  of  14,000  cases  for  the  period  January  1,  1938  to  May  31,  1939. 

Evaluation  of  the  Estimate  for  Old  Age  Assistance 


In  every  instance  the  assumptions  are  conservative.  The  estimate  for 
the  continuing  age  limit  of  70  not  only  assumes  that  all  eligibles  are  on  the 
waiting  list  in  November  but  that  a  large  percentage  of  these  will  be  found 
ineligible. 

The  most  recent  report  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving  Old  Age 
Assistance  covers  the  payroll  for  Maroh,  1937.  In  that  month  74,871  persons 
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reeeived  grants  and  22,797  were  on  the  waiting  list.  Of  those  on  the  waiting 
list  6,264  have  been  approved  by  the  State  and  county  offices  while  1,298  have 
been  approved  by  the  county  offices  only.  Of  the  other  15,235  persons  on  the 
March  31  waiting  list,  5,221  are  awaiting  assignment  to  investigators  and 
10,014  are  in  the  process  of  investigation.  This  means  virtually  that  the 
April  rolls  will  probably  include  the  7,562  persons  approved  and  thus  reach 
a  total  of  approximately  82,000  persons. 

The  estimate  of  87,000  persons  may  seem  low,  therefore,  particularly 
since  only  about  900  current  cases  are  being  discontinued  each  month  while 
approximately  3,000  applications  are  being  received,  of  which  about  60  per 
cent  are  finally  accepted  as  eligible.  As  previously  noted,  however,  the 
pressure  of  clearing  the  waiting  lists  has  prevented  any  considerable  atten¬ 
tion  being  devoted  to  reinvestigations  of  current  recipients  of  old  age 
grants.  When  such  efforts  are  finally  made  the  estimate  of  87,000  persons, 
while  low,  will  probably  not  be  far  from  the  correct  figure  if  grants  are  on 
a  uniform  needs  basis,  as  recommended  by  the  Committee.  Furthermore,  con¬ 
tinued  business  recovery  should  decrease  the  number  of  applications. 

The  estimate  of  the  Old  Age  Assistance  rolls  if  the  age  limit  is  lower¬ 
ed  to  65  indicates  that  24  per  cent  of  the  population  of  Pennsylvania -65  years 
of  age  and  over  will  be  in  need  of  assistance.  Miss  Helen  R.  Jeter,  in  a 
memorandum  to  the  Staff  of  the  Social  Seourity  Board  as  of  August  28,  1936, 
indicaces  that  the  limits  will  be  somewhere  between  12^  and  25  per  cent.  The 
present  estimate  falls  within  these  limits  and  the  method  used  certainly  pre¬ 
vents  it  from  being  too  high,  since  no  one  is  included  who  is  not  on  some 
other  type  of  relief.  In  fact,  the  estimate  will  be  much  too  low  unless  the 
program  really  is  maintained  on  a  true  assistance,  rather  than  a  pension, 
basis . 

Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers*  Assistance) 

The  method  of  estimating  in  this  instance  is  similar  to  the  one  used 
for  Old  Age  Assistance.  The  number  of  children  receiving  aid  under  this  pro¬ 
gram  in  November,  1936  was  23,989.  At  that  time  there  were  20,400  children 
on  the  waiting  list.  It  is  estimated,  on  the  basis  of  past  experience,  that, 
after  clearing  the  waiting  lists  of  all  but  current  applications,  the  number 
of  children  assisted  will  approximate  42,900.  This  is  assumed  to  be  the 
level  around  which  the  number  of  children  assisted  each  month  will  fluctuate 
during  the  biennium  1937=39. 

If  the  eligibility  requirements  are  changed  as  recommended,  so  as  to 
include  children  in  the  homes  of  near  relatives  other  than  widowed  mothers 
or  in  the  home  of  divorced  or  deserted  mothers,  then  the  number  of  children 
assisted  during  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennium  will  average  104,900. 

This  figure  is  secured  by  adding  the  62,000  children  which  are  found  eligible 
in  the  special  survey  of  other  relief  loads,  as  previously  mentioned. 

Under  these  conditions,  however,  the  General  Relief  rolls  will  be  de¬ 
creased  by  35,000  persons  since  35,000  children  on  the  direct  unemployment 
relief  rolls  are  eligible.  Such  a  decrease  in  persons  is  assumed  to  account 
for  11,000  cases,  or  slightly  more  than  3  persons  per  case.  If  eligibility 
under  both  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Mothers'  Assistance  is  extended,  then  the 
estimate  of  General  Relief  must  be  reduced  by  25,000  cases  (14,000  transferred 
to  Old  Age  Assistance,  of  which  approximately  8,000  are  former  outdoor  poor 
relief  cases,  and  11,000  children  transferred  to  Aid  for  Dependent  Children). 

Evaluation  of  Estimate  of  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance) 


In  the  month  of  March,  1937,  there  were  30,146  children  who  received 
assistance.  At  the  end  of  the  month  there  were  13,598  children  on  the  wait¬ 
ing  list  of  whom  approximately  3,400  have  been  investigated  and  partially 
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approved.  The  April  rolls  will  probably  reach  33,500  and  leave  a  9,400 
margin  for  the  estimate  of  42,900.  Since  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the 
10,000  remaining  on  the  waiting  list  will  be  found  eligible,  this  seems  a 
reasonably  safe  margin,  even  though  new  eligible  applications  are  exceeding 
cancellations  each  month  (about  700  added  for  300  cancellations).  When 
active  reinvestigations  are  resumed  the  number  accepted  each  month  will 
probably  not  exceed,  over  the  biennium,  the  number  discontinued. 

In  Miss  Jeter's  memorandum,  referred  to  previously,  the  maximum  and 
minimum  number  of  children  who  will  probably  be  found  eligible  under  the 
broad  inclusion  of  the  Federal  Act,  is  set  at  from  5  to  2g  per  cent  respec¬ 
tively,  of  the  population  under  16  years  of  age.  The  estimate  of  42,900, 
which  is  for  a  very  narrow  coverage,  inoludes  approximately  1.4  per  cent  of 
Pennsylvania's  population  under  16  years  of  age,  while  the  104,900  estimate 
for  the  broader  coverage  is  3.5  per  cent  of  the  population  group  under  16 
years  of  age.  This  indicates  the  reasonableness  of  the  present  estimates 
and  affords  a  check  on  the  method  used. 

Blind  Assistance 


The  program  as  now  administered  in  Pennsylvania  is  practically  a 
pension  program  for  all  persons  having  "three-sixtieths  or  ten- two  hundredths, 
or  less  of  normal  vision."  Under  the  proposed  program  it  would  assume  an 
assistance  status,  but  the  definition  of  blindness  would  be  somewhat  relaxed 
and  would  include  all  persons  having  no  vision,  or  "with  correcting  glasses 
having  vision  so  defective  that  they  could  not  perform  the  ordinary  activities 
for  which  eyesight  is  essential." 

The  present  estimate  is  for  the  proposed  program  and  assumes  that  the 
placing  of  Blind  Assistance  on  a  needs  basis  will  prevent  the  blind  assistance 
rolls  from  increasing  during  the  coming  biennium  very  much  beyond  the  level 
reached  in  November,  1936,  when  these  estimates  were  prepared.  At  that  time 
there  were  9,535  blind  persons  receiving  assistance  and  a  waiting  list  of  928 
persons.  It  is  estimated  that  after  absorbing  the  eligibles  on  the  waiting 
list  the  number  of  persons  will  level  off  during  the  biennium  at  approximately 
10,250.  This  estimate  is  premised  on  the  assumption  that  active  reinvestiga¬ 
tions  of  cases  receiving  aid  Trill  provide  enough  cancellations  to  permit  the 
acceptance  of  new  applicants  who  have  actual  need  of  assistance.  This  is 
thought  possible,  even  though  the  degree  of  blindness  required  is  slightly 
decreased.  In  fact,  the  degree  of  blindness  is  not  really  reduced,  but  merely 
restated  in  terms  of  its  economic  implications. 

The  blind  assistance  reports  for  March,  1937,  show  10,002  persons 
receiving  aid  and  a  waiting  list  of  961  persons.  Of  those  on  the  waiting 
list  approximately  277  have  been  investigated  and  are  waiting  final  approval 
in  either  the  county  or  state  offices,  so  that  the  April  rolls  will  probably 
reach  10,288  persons  and  thus  slightly  exceed  the  estimate  of  10,250  persons 
for  the  coming  biennium.  This  would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  estimate  is 
rather  low,  but  with  active  reinvestigations  under  the  proposed  law  the 
biennium  level  should  not  exceed  the  present  level  and  may  even  be  decreased. 

Recapitulation  of  Case  Load  Estimates 

Table  8  presents  in  terms  of  oases  and  persons  the  estimates  for  all 
of  the  programs  surveyed.  The  first  part  of  the  table  presents  the  actual 
case  loads  through  March,  1937,  for  each  of  the  programs  for  which  data  are 
available.  The  second  and  third  parts  of  the  table  present  the  estimates 
(1)  on  the  basis  of  no  change  in  the  eligibility  requirements  and  (2)  on  the 
basis  of  changed  eligibility. 

In  order  to  provide  a  complete  picture.  Veterans'  Relief  is  included 
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and  t wo  columns  are  provided  for  the  Works  Program.  This  helps  to  form  a 
clear  picture  of  the  number  of  persons  receiving,  or  estimated  to  be  in  need 
of,  public  assistance  in  their  own  homes.  It  does  not,  of  course,  include 
any  figures  on  institutional  care  or  the  care  of  children  in  foster  homes. 
The  inclusion  of  the  Works  Program  also  helps  to  emphasize  an  assumption 
present  in  practically  all  of  the  other  estimates.  Unless  the  Works  Program 
does  maintain  project  employment  for  relief  certified  workers  at  the  levels 
here  indicated,  the  other  estimates  must  be  altered  materially. 

The  assistance  basis  of  the  entire  set  of  estimates  i6  clearly  indi¬ 
cated  by  the  fact  that  the  totals  in  terms  of  persons  are  identical  for 
Parts  II  and  III  of  the  table.  In  Part  III  the  persons  are  distributed 
among  the  programs  so  that  all  persons  are  placed  in  the  relief  program  to 
which  they  properly  belong,  but  the  number  of  persons  in  need  of  relief  is 
not  increased  by  the  expansion  of  some  and  contraction  of  other  programs . 


V.  Biennium  Costs  of  Relief  and  Assistance 

The  Committee’s  recommended  program  involved  four  principal  objectives: 
First,  the  consolidation  under  a  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and 
county  assistance  boards,  of  Unemployment  Relief,  Outdoor  Poor  Relief,  Old 
Age  Assistance,  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  in  their  own  homes  (Mothers’  Assis¬ 
tance),  end  Blind  Assistance;  Second,  the  assumption  by  the  State  government 
(with  Federal  participation)  of  full  financial  responsibility  for  these  pro¬ 
grams;  Third,  the  extension  of  eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  so  as  to 
include  persons  65  years  of  age  or  over,  and  for  Dependent  Children  (tethers' 
Assistance)  so  as  to  provide  for  needy  children  in  the  homes  of  near  relatives 
and  of  divorced  or  deserted  mothers,  as  well  as  widowed  mothers;  Fourth,  to 
provide  assistance  on  a  minimum  basis  of  health  and  decency. 

In  order  to  set  forth  clearly  what  each  of  these  recommendations  in¬ 
volved,  three  separate  estimates  of  costs  were  prepared.  The  first  estimate 
(Table  9)  is  based  upon  the  coordinated  program  with  State  financial  respon¬ 
sibility,  but  without  any  change  in  the  eligibility  requirements  or  any  modi¬ 
fication  of  existing  grants.  The  second  estimate  (Table  10)  differs  from  the 
first  by  allowing  for  changes  in  grants  in  line  with  the  fourth  recommendation. 
The  third  estimate  involves  all  four  of  the  principal  objectives. 

The  case  loads  for  the  first  two  estimates  are  presented  in  Table  8, 
Part  II,  while  the  case  loads  for  the  third  estimate  are  shown  in  Table  8, 

Part  III.  The  estimated  costs  do  not  in  any  instance  include  costs  for  the 
Works  Program. 

The  Three  Estimates  of  Costs 


Table  9  indicates  that  the  consolidated  program  without  changes  in 
grants  or  in  eligibility  would  cost,  including  administration,  $166,144,000. 
This  is  increased  (Table  10)  to  $182,556,000  when  some  allowance  is  made  for 
increases  in  grants  and  for  medical  assistance.  Table  11  presents  the  third 
estimate  and  provides  for  extended  eligibility  as  well  as  the  other  items. 
The  cost  under  these  conditions  totals  $207,505,000.  Each  of  the  tables 
presents  these  totals  subdivided  into  the  shares  of  the  respective  govern¬ 
ments,  as  well  as  into  the  types  of  cost  involved.  The  appearance  of  local 
governmental  costs  arises  because  under  the  recommended  plan  it  does  not 
seem  practical  to  take  over  the  local  government  costs  for  outdoor  poor  re¬ 
lief,  Old  Age  Assistance  and  Mothers'  Assistance  until  January  1,  1938.  The 
Federal  costs  in  estimates  1  and  2  previously  discussed  are  $33,221,000, 
since  the  increase  in  grants  for  estimate  2  comes  entirely  from  State  funds. 
The  Federal  cost  for  estimate  3  is  $49,584,000  since  a  larger  portion  of  the 
relief  persons  are,  in  this  instance,  on  the  Federal  Aid  programs. 
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Review  of  Estimate  1  -  Table  9 


The  first  estimate  of  assistance  costs  presented  in  Table  9  is  based 
upon  the  following  average  expenditures  per  case  or  per  person: 

Assistance  Program  Average  Grants 


Unemployment  and  General  Relief 
Old  Age  Assistance 
Aid  for  Dependent  Children 
Blind  Assistance 


4  7.20  per  case  per  week 
22.00  per  person  per  month 
13.75  per  child  per  month 
29.90  per  person  per  month 


Veterans'  Relief  Usual  expenditures  per  month 

of  $38,000  for  a  fairly 
constant  number  of  persons. 

This  is  approximately  $9.05 
per  person  per  month  for  the 
estimated  average  monthly 
case  load  of  4,200  persons. 

These  per  case  or  per  person  expenditures  are  those  prevailing  at  the 
time  the  estimate  was  originally  made  (November,  1936).  One-half  of  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  and  Blind  Assistance  expenditures  and  one-third  of  the  Depend¬ 
ent  Children  expenditures  will  be  paid  from  Federal  funds.  During  the  seven 
months  of  the  biennium  falling  in  1937  one-third  of  the  aid  for  dependent 
children  will  be  paid  by  the  county  governments  so  that  the  State  only  assumes 
one-third  of  the  assistance  costs  of  this  program  during  these  months.  For 
the  remainder  of  the  biennium,  however,  the  State  government  will  pay  two- 
thirds  of  the  assistance  costs  of  this  program.  Unemployment  and  general  re- 
lief,  as  well  as  Veterans'  relief,  comes  entirely  from  State  funds. 

The  estimated  cost  of  administration  is  based  upon  a  detailed  budget 
of  personnel  requirements  at  the  now  existing  rates  of  pay  for  the  personnel 
required.  For  each  of  the  state  supervised  programs  an  analysis  has  been 
made  to  determine  the  number  of  visitors  required  to  handle  the  probable 
average  monthly  number  of  applications  and  the  necessary  reinvestigation  of 
current  case  loads.  The  clerical  staffs  required  for  the  keeping  of  records 
and  the  supervisory  personnel  is  then  determined  on  the  basis  of  past  ex¬ 
perience  under  efficient  management.  These  necessary  expenditures  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  each  of  the  individual  programs.  With  this  completed  the  over-all 
supervisory  personnel  of  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance  and 
county  assistance  boards  has  been  determined,  as  well  as  the  accounting  and 
disbursement  personnel,  and  the  cost  of  these  activities.  A  further  addition 
has  been  made,  covering  the  cost  of  supplies,  travel,  rent,  and  similar  ex¬ 
penditures,  and  a  final  total  administration  cost  secured,  which  amounts  to 
$15,072,000,  of  which  $12,258,000  will  be  contributed  by  the  State  government, 
$1,857,000  by  the  Federal  government,  and  $957,000  by  the  county  governments. 
The  over-all  expenditure  for  administration  is  then  apportioned  among  the 
several  programs  on  the  basis  of  the  percentage  of  assistance  costs  which 
eaoh  program  accounts  for.  This  statement  of  administration  costs  for  each 
program  must  not  be  interpreted  as  signifying  that  the  programs  can  be  oper-  * 
ated  individually  on  these  administration  costs,  since  all  over-all  costs 
are  based  upon  unified  and  coordinated  administration. 

ij 

A  comparison,  on  the  fairest  basis  possible,  indicates  that  these 
administration  costs  are  at  least  $2,870,000  lower  than  could  possibly  be 


achieved  under  the  present  organization  of  the  programs.  This  is  a  very- 
conservative  statement,  since  the  estimate  of  administration  costs  under  the 
new  program  includes  certain  costs,  such  as  the  issuance  and  disbursement 
of  assistance  checks,  not  included  in  the  administration  costs  now  assigned 
to  the  public  assistance  program,  since  they  are  oarried  in  the  costs  of  the 
offices  of  the  State  and  county  treasurers.  If  these  items  were  included, 
the  present  costs  of  public  assistance  administration  would  be  significantly 
larger. 


The  method  of  determining  the  probable  saving  in  administration  costs 
is  summarized  in  Table  12.  Part  A  of  Table  12  shows  the  cost  of  administer¬ 
ing  the  programs  under  the  present  organization  and  assuming  the  same  case 
loads.  The  footnotes  indicate  the  method  used  to  determine  administration 
costs  under  the  present  set-up  and  show  that  the  costs  are  either  based  upon 
past  experience  or  present  legal  limitation. 


Review  of  Estimate  2  -  Table  10 

The  only  difference  between  estimates  1  and  2  is  the  inclusion  in 
estimate  2  of  §13,104,000  for  increased  grants  and  {3,308,000  for  medical 
care.  The  increase  in  grants  applies  entirely  to  Unemployment  and  General 
Relief,  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance),  and  Veterans'  Re¬ 
lief.  The  increase  in  grants  for  aid  to  dependent  children  must  come  entirely 
from  State  funds,  since  the  estimates  of  Federal  grants  included  in  estimate  1 
are  the  maximum  permissible  under  the  Federal  law.  The  other  two  assistance 
programs  are  financed  entirely  from  State  funds  so  that  the  entire  cost  of  the 
increase  in  grants  must  be  borne  by  the  State  government.  Since,  also,  the 
Federal  government  does  not  provide  for  medical  relief  in  the  assistance  pro¬ 
grams  the  entire  increase  in  estimate  2  over  estimate  1  is  found  in  State 
funds,  with  the  Federal  contributions  remaining  unchanged. 

The  Committee's  program  called  for  assistance  grants  at  a  level  suffi¬ 
cient  to  maintain  standards  of  health  and  decency.  It  is  impossible  to  de¬ 
termine  in  advance  exactly  what  the  recommendation  involves  in  terms  of  spe¬ 
cific  allowances  under  the  several  programs.  The  Committee  recognizes  this 
fact  and  places  upon  the  proposed  Department  of  Public  Assistance  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  determining  what  these  levels  should  be  after  careful  investi¬ 
gation  of  costs  in  the  various  communities  of  the  State. 

It  is  quite  obvious  that  the  Department  would  be  materially  handicapped 
in  its  performance  of  this  duty  if  funds  are  not  provided  for  the  more  glaring 
instances  of  inadequacy.  The  provisions  for  increased  grants  are,  therefore, 
not  to  be  interpreted  as  representing  an  appraisal  of  what  constitutes  an 
adequate  grant.  They  do  to  some  extent  modify  the  more  pronounced  instances 
of  inadequacy  and  thus  place  the  various  programs  on  a  more  nearly  equal 
basis.  The  only  real  appraisal  of  their  actual  adequacy  or  inadequacy  must 
await  the  findings  of  careful  investigation. 

The  Unemployment  Relief  grant  of  $7.20  per  case  per  week  seemed  one 
instance  of  unmistakable  inadequacy,  since  the  average  case  contains  three 
persons.  The  items  in  this  grant  which  seemed  to  require  immediate  adjust¬ 
ment  were  food  and  shelter.  The  food  item  covers  about  60  per  cent  of  the 
entire  grant  ($4.32)  and  recent  budget  studies  have  indicated  a  need  to 
raise  food  grants  by  at  least  6  per  cent  ($.26).  The  shelter  allowance  is 
only  about  10  per  cent  ($.72)  of  the  total  grant  and  a  doubling  of  this 
amount  is  extremely  desirable,  since  even  after  doubling,  it  constitutes 
less  than  half  of  what  would  be  required  for  commercial  rent  in  the  majority 
of  cases.  Increasing  both  of  these  items  in  this  manner  would  increase  the 
average  weekly  grant  per  case  to  approximately  $8.18  ($7.20  +  $.26  +  $.72), 
or  approximately  13.6  per  cent.  This  is  the  basis  for  the  recommended  in¬ 
crease  in  the  allowance  for  Unemployment  and  General  Relief. 
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The  Estimated  Cost  of  the  Program 

with  Increased  Grants  and  without  Extension  of  Eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  to  65  Years  of  Age 
or  Mothers '  Assistance  to  Conform  with  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 

for  the  Biennium  1937-1939 
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Total  All  Governmental  Cost  $182,556,000  $151,072,000  $13,104,000  $3,308,000  $15,072,000 


with  Increased  Grants  and  Extension  of  Eligibility  for  Old  Age  Assistance  to  65  Years  of  Age 
and  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers’  Assistance)  to  Conform  with  Provisions  of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act 

for  the  Biennium  June  1,  1937  -  May  31,  1939 
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The  Aid  for  Dependent  Children  (Mothers'  Assistance)  program  probably 
is  the  most  striking  instance  of  inadequacy.  The  average  grant  per  child  per 
month  is  now  only  $13.75.  Since  the  average  family  on  this  program  averages 
2.6  children  and  3.6  persons  (including  the  mother),  this  is  a  monthly  grant 
for  the  3.6  persons  of  only  $35.75  ($13.75  x  2.6),  or  a  grant  per  person  per 
month  of  only  $9.93  ($35.75  f  3.6).  The  revised  unemployment  relief  grant 
of  $8.18  per  case  per  week  is  approximately  $35.17  ($8.18  x  4.3)  per  case 
per  month.  In  this  instance,  however,  the  average  case  only  includes  three 
persons  so  that  the  average  grant  per  month  per  person  is  $11.73.  This  gives 
a  discrepancy  between  the  two  grants  of  $1.80  ($11.73  -  $9.93).  Furthermore, 
the  average  unemployment  relief  case  has  approximately  $.50  per  case  per  week 
as  income.  This  is  $2.15  per  case  per  month  ($.50  x  4.3)  or  $.72  per  person 
per  month.  The  average  case  on  the  aid  for  dependent  children  programs  will 
not  have  more  than  half  this  income  so  that  the  difference  of  $.36  is  added 
to  the  $1.80  to  give  the  amount  by  which  the  grants  for  dependent  children 
should  be  increased,  or  $2.16.  This  increases  the  prevailing  grant  of  §13.75 
per  child  per  month  to  $15.91.  This  increase  in  grant  is  approximately  16 
per  cent.  Sinoe  this  program  is  not  recommended  to  be  taken  over  for  State 
financing  until  January  1,  1938,  the  increase  in  grants  was  applied  in  esti¬ 
mate  2  only  for  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennium. 

The  Veterans'  Relief  program  has  been  spending  approximately  $38,000 
per  month  on  a  case  load  of  4,200  persons.  This  is  approximately  $9.05  per 
person  per  month.  The  increased  grant  for  unemployment  relief  is  $11.73  per 
person  per  month  so  that  Veterans'  Relief  should  be  increased  to  this  level 
or  by  29.6  per  cent. 

The  estimated  additions  for  medical  care  are  based  upon  the  experience 
of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  during  the  year  1935.  In  that  year 
approximately  $8.34  was  spent  per  case  per  year.  Since  the  case  load  for  Un¬ 
employment  and  General  Relief  averages  approximately  113,000  cases  this  gives 
$1,885,000  as  the  biennium  requirement  for  medical  care  on  this  program. 

The  case  loads  on  the  assistance  programs  are  in  terms  of  persons  and 
no  experience  exists  as  to  medical  requirements.  It  is  undoubtedly  true, 
however,  that  medical  costs  in  these  instances  would  be  larger  than  for  un¬ 
employment  relief.  Under  these  circumstances  the  figure  of  $10  per  person 
for  the  last  17  months  of  the  biennium  was  taken  as  being  reasonable  and  the 
amounts  in  column  7  of  Table  10  obtained  by  multiplying  this  amount  by  the 
average  case  load.  Medical  care  under  Veterans'  Relief  was  based  upon  a  cost 
of  $5  per  person  per  biennium  or  approximately  the  cost  under  unemployment 
relief. 


Administration  for  estimate  2  is  the  same  as  for  estimate  1,  since  the 
case  loads  remain  unchanged  even  though  the  costs  rise  as  a  result  of  the 
provisions  for  increased  grants  and  medical  care. 


Review  of  Estimate  3  -  Table  11 


The  procedure  in  this  instance  is  practically  identical  with  estimate  2 
and  the  difference  in  cost  arises  almost  entirely  from  the  shifting  of  persons 
and  cases  to  the  program  to  which  they  really  belong.  The  State  costs  rise 
because  with  the  extension  of  the  assistance  programs  the  members  of  families 
of  Works  Program  project  workers  become  eligible  and  while  the  total  relief 
population  is  not  increased,  the  State— supported  programs  include  a  larger 
number  of  persons.  The  total  costs  rise  because  the  programs  as  expended 
provide  more  adequate  relief.  These  comments  are  easily  illustrated  by  com¬ 
paring  total  costs  and  State  and  Federal  costs  as  set  forth  in  the  two  esti¬ 
mates.  Total  costs  inorease  by  $24,949,000;  Federal  costs  increase  by 
$16,363,000;  while  State  costs  increase  by  only  $8,586,000.  In  other  words 
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approximately  $25,000,000  more  assistance  could  be  provided  by  a  State 
expenditure  of  less  than  $9,000,000.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
programs  expanded  in  estimate  3  are  those  for  which  Federal  aid  can  be 
received. 

Administration  costs  under  estimate  3  are  slightly  larger  than  under 
the  other  twc  estimates.  Kormally  the  cost  of  administration  under  the  con¬ 
ditions  of  the  third  estimate  would  be  lower  because  the  assistance  programs 
require  less  frequent  reinvestigations.  In  a  transition  period,  however,  it 
is  necessary  to  provide  for  the  investigation  incident  to  the  transfer  of 
cases  and  this  slightly  increases  the  administration  costs  for  the  next 
biennium. 
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1 

1 


An  Experiment  in  Local  Administration 

of  Unemployment  Relief 


in 

Six  Counties  of  Pennsylvania 

October,  1936  to  April,  1937 


Introduction 


With  each  succeeding  financial  or  administrative  crisis  in  unemploy¬ 
ment  relief  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  past  few  years,  emphatic  suggestions 
have  been  heard  in  legislative  halls  and  outside,  that  responsibility  for 
this  relief  administration  be  returned  to  the  local  communities.  During  the 
special  session  of  the  Legislature  in  the  summer  of  1936,  these  demands  be¬ 
came  especially  frequent  and  urgent. 

In  August,  Governor  George  E.  Earle  announced,  with  the  approval  of 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  that  an  experiment  in  this  direction  would 
be  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  deriving,  during  the  ensuing  months,  information 
of  value  to  the  Administration  and  to  the  Legislature  in  guiding  the  formu¬ 
lation  of  a  permanent  relief  policy  for  the  State. 

Six  counties  were  selected  for  the  experiment  by  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board.  These  counties  were  chosen  partly  on  the  basis  of  their  own 
expressed  desire  for  an  increased  measure  of  local  administrative  control, 
and  partly  because  they  were  believed  to  represent  economic  conditions  and 
relief  trends  which  would  make  an  experiment  in  local  administrative  control 
most  feasible  and  most  valuable.  They  were  counties  in  which  the  case  load 
was  relatively  small  and  was  tending  to  decline,  and  they  were  predominantly 
rural,  although  at  least  three  were  chosen  because  they  included,  in  addition 
to  agricultural  communities,  industrial  or  mining  areas.  Two  were  in  the 
western  end  of  the  State,  Butler  and  Clarion;  two  were  in  the  central  section. 
Centre  and  Cumberland;  and  two  were  in  the  east.  Carbon  and  Chester. 


Population,  Location,  and  Industrial  Characteristics 
of  the  Six  Counties  Selected  for  the  Experiment 


Counties 

Population 

1934  - 
estimated 

Geographic 
location 
in  State 

Per  Cent 
urban 

Industrial 

Characteristics* 

Butler 

81,736 

Western 

28.74 

Well 

distributed 

Carbon 

63,696 

Eastern 

62.77 

Manufacturing 
and  Mining 

Centre 

47,066 

Central 

31.42 

Well 

distributed 

Chester 

131,121 

Eastern 

41.53 

Manufacturing 
and  Agriculture 

Cumberland 

72,004 

Central 

54.45 

Manufacturing 
and  Agriculture 

Clarion 

38,891 

Western 

9.92 

Well 

distributed 

♦According  to  classification  used  by  State  Planning  Board. 
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A  local  bi-partisan  board  of  four  persons  was  created  in  each  county,  f1 
two  members  appointed  by  the  Democratic  members  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  *! 
Board  and  two  appointed  by  the  Republican  members  of  that  board.  At  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  appointed  members  in  the  Governor's  office  on  September  24,  1936, 
Governor  Earle  announced  to  them  that  they  were  to  be  given  a  completely  free 
hand  in  the  administration  of  relief  in  their  respective  counties.  They  were 
free  to  hire  and  dismiss  personnel,  to  determine  standards  of  eligibility  for  Cl 
relief  and  the  amount  of  the  relief  grants.  They  were  at  liberty  to  use  any 
method  of  procedure  which  seemed  to  them  wise.  They  would  have  the  full  co¬ 
operation  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  which  would  allocate  funds  for 
relief  on  the  basis  of  need  in  the  counties,  and  its  organization  would  assist  i 
at  any  point  where  it  was  useful  or  desirable  in  the  judgment  of  the  county 
boards.  In  other  words,  these  boards  v/ere  to  be  allowed  the  widest  possible  I 

latitude  in  experimenting  with  complete  local  autonomy  in  relief  administra¬ 
tion. 

: 

Only  a  few  simple  conditions  were  attached  to  this  extensive  grant  of 
power.  The  first  was  a  requirement  that  these  local  boards  continue  to  re¬ 
port  periodically  to  the  State  Board  the  number  of  families  and  individuals 
receiving  relief,  the  total  amount  of  relief,  and  other  data,  in  order  to 
determine  the  amount  of  funds  to  be  allocated  to  the  county,  and  in  order 
that  conditions  in  the  whole  State  should  be  currently  known  to  the  State 
Administration  and  could  be  reported  by  it  to  the  public.  The  second  was  the 
requirement  that  if  any  of  these  boards  desired  to  continue  to  use  the  dis¬ 
bursing  services  of  the  State  organization,  they  should  use  also  the  finan¬ 
cial  forms  and  records  required  by  that  service.  These  procedures  and  forms 
and  some  of  the  related  factors  were  explained  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administrator .+ 

It  was  further  stipulated  by  the  Governor  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Administrator  that  in  order  that  the  experiment  might  be  of  greatest 
possible  value,  it  should  be  continually  observed  and  studied  by  represen¬ 
tatives  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  and 
that  the  results  should  be  summarized  and  reported  by  that  Committee  as  well 
as  by  the  individual  local  boards  in  the  six  counties. 

In  submitting  horewith,  pursuant  to  this  assignment,  a  report  upon 
this  experiment,  the  Committee  wishes  to  acknowledge  the  cordial  and  helpful 
cooperation  of  the  members  of  the  local  boards  and  of  the  local  staffs  through¬ 
out  the  period  under  consideration.  Each  local  board  at  the  Committee's  re¬ 
quest  also  has  submitted  its  own  statement  on  the  experiment,  which  is  attached 
to  this  report.  (8ee  Supplement  B) 

The  Method  of  Study 

The  Committee's  study  was  designed  to  observe  and  interpret  any  differ¬ 
ences  in  standards,  procedures,  policies,  or  scope  of  unemployment  relief 
administration  which  might  result  from  the  change  from  State  to  local  control. 
The  representatives  of  the  Committee  scrupulously  avoided  extending  advice, 
criticism,  or  supervision  in  any  form  to  local  boards  or  staffs  in  the  course 
of  this  study.  The  Committee  was  concerned  only  in  gathering  accurate  current 
and  cumulative  information  as  to  the  problem  under  consideration. 

Study  of  the  experiment  in  each  county  was  begun  immediately  after 
the  boards  organized.  Each  county  except  Clarion,  where  the  new  local  Board 
did  not  operate,  was  visited  early  in  the  experiment  by  a  member  of  the  staff 
of  the  Committee  and  was  revisited  several  times  after  the  boards  were  in 

•See  statement  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrator,  Supplement  A. 
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full  operation.  Board  members,  both  individually  and  in  board  meetings, 
were  interviewed,  as  were  the  executive  directors  of  the  county  relief 
boards,  the  executives  of  other  local  social  agencies,  both  public  and 
private,  and  other  representative  citizens  in  each  county. 

The  Committee  subscribed  to  a  number  of  local  newspapers  in  each 
county  in  order  to  learn  through  this  medium,  in  addition  to  personal 
conferences,  local  reactions  to  the  experiment  as  it  progressed. 

In  order  to  have  a  basis  of  measurement  of  developments  in  the  exper¬ 
imental  counties,  in  comparison  with  those  in  counties  remaining  under  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board's  direct  control,  six  additional  counties,* 
near  the  experimental  counties  and  similar  to  them  in  population,  general 
economic  conditions,  and  relief  trends,  were  selected  for  comparative  study. 
From  October  10  to  December  19,  statistical  data,  indicative  of  the  exxential 
factors  of  relief  administration,  were  gathered  and  analyzed  at  an  office  of 
the  Committee  in  Harrisburg.  These  were  obtained  from  reports  made  by  the 
county  relief  offices  on  case  load  changes  and  changes  in  status  of  individ¬ 
ual  cases,  as  well  as  in  administrative  organization.  Analysis  of  the 
special  data  gathered  in  this  way  during  the  first  three  months  of  the  ex¬ 
periment  showed  no  significant  changes  or  trends  in  the  experimental  counties 
and  disclosed  also  that  all  of  these  counties  were  using  the  regular  State 
forms  for  reporting.  In  view  of  this  situation,  the  independent  collection 
and  analysis  of  statistics  were  discontinued  as  of  December  19,  193G  and 
statistical  reports  thereafter  were  received  through  the  State  and  area  or 
unit  offices  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 


*  Bucks,  Northumberland,  Franklin,  Huntingdon,  Armstrong,  and  Jefferson 


Chart  A 


Field  Visits  to  Autonomous  Counties 


Counties  Dates  Visited 


Persons  Interviewed 


Centre 


November  10 
11 

January  7 
8 

March  3 
4 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Eoard 


Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Secretary,  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  Board 
Chairman,  first  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Member,  first  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
District  Attorney 
Member,  County  Review  Committee 
Chairman,  County  Organization  of  Unemployed 
(Present  at  staff  meeting) 


Chester 


November  6 
December  2 
January  15 
28 

March  8 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Supervisor,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
President,  County  Commissioners 
County  Poor  Director 

Executive,  National  Reemployment  Service 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Board 

Executive,  Social  Service  Society 
Member,  County  Review  Committee 
(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 


Cumberland  November  8 

9 

January  5 
6 

March  1 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
County  Judge 

District  Attorney  and  Member,  County  Review 
Committee 

Executive,  Welfare  Association 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Board 
County  Commissioner 
Investigator  for  County  Poor  Board 
Member,  first  County  Relief  Committee 
Executive,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
President,  first  County  Relief  Board 
(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 
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Chart  A 


Field  Visits  to  Autonomous  Counties 
(continued) 


Counties  Dates  Visited 


Persons  Interviewed 


Butler 


November  20 
January  19 
20 

March  2 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Chairman,  County  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  Board 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Board 

Executive,  Catholic  Charities 
President,  Children’s  Aid  Society,  Western 
Pennsylvania 
County  Commissioners 

Poor  Relief  Investigator  for  County  Commissioners 
Former  President,  County  Relief  Committee 
Former  Member,  Area  Board  (2) 

Executive,  Chamber  of  Commerce 
(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 


Carbon 


November  4 
5 
19 

December  21 
22 

February  1 
2 


Members  of  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Director,  County  Emergency  Relief  Board 
Executive  Secretary,  County  Mothers'  Assistance 
Fund  Board 

Executive,  Connors*  Fund 

Executive,  Panther  Valley  Relief  Committee 
County  Judge,  and  member  of  former  County  Relief 
Board 

County  Commissioners 
Chairman,  County  Review  Committee 
Attorney,  and  former  member  of  Area  Board  and 
County  Advisory  Committee 
Poor  Director,  Middle  Coal  Field  District 
(Attended  one  Board  meeting) 
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County  Organization  Before  Experiment 


A  picture  of  the  organizational  set-up  in  each  county  prior  to  the 
experiment  provides  the  necessary  background  for  understanding  the  develop¬ 
ments  under  the  new  county  boards. 

Prior  to  the  experiment,  each  of  the  five  counties  had  been  a  part  of 
an  area  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  embracing  two  or  more 
counties  in  one  unit  for  administration,  under  an  area  board,  with  members 
selected  from  each  of  the  counties  in  the  area,  excepting  only  Chester  County 
in  Area  19,  which  had  no  members  on  the  area  board.  In  each  area  office  were 
executive  director,  area  relief  supervisor,  and  a  clerical  staff,  while 
the  personnel  in  each  county  in  the  area  included  a  county  supervisor  and  a 
visiting,  interviewing,  and  clerical  staff,  working  under  the  general  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  area  executive  director  and  of  the  area  relief  supervisor.  Exec¬ 
utive  and  administrative  functions  in  all  counties  in  the  area  were  the 
responsibility  of  the  area  executive  director.  Financial  and  statistical 
field  service  was  likewise  provided  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Adminis¬ 
tration  to  each  area  and,  as  needed,  to  each  county  in  the  area. 

Local  committees  in  the  counties  prior  to  the  experiment  were  of  two 
types:  (l)  a  review  committee  of  three  members,  who  heard  and  passed  upon 
cases  in  which  an  assignment  to  jobs  on  Works  Progress  Administration  or 
other  forms  of  public  or  private  employment  had  been  refused  by  the  client; 
(the  decision  of  the  review  committee  was  final  and  was  referred  to,  and 
accepted  by,  the  executive  director  of  the  area);  (2)  an  advisory  committee, 
in  Carbon  County,  which  functioned  as  a  case  committee  to  interpret  the  work 
of  the  coirnty  office  of  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration  to  the  local 
communities  in  the  county.  This  committee  was  discontinued  by  the  area  di¬ 
rector  immediately  prior  to  the  time  when  the  local  board  in  Carbon  County 
began  to  function. 

The  State  office  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  also 
provided  the  services  of  a  field  representative,  who  was  responsible  for  the 
interpretation  of  State  policies  to  local  administrations  and  for  the  inter¬ 
pretation  of  situations  in  the  counties  to  the  State  office.  The  field 
representative  was  responsible  for  "working  toward  the  solution  of  local  ad¬ 
ministrative  problems,  development  of  uniform  practices,  and  the  efficient 
operation  of  local  administrations."* 


Beginning  of  Operation  of  Local  Boards 

The  development  in  the  counties  is  briefly  summarized  at  this  point 
from  more  extensive  information  secured  in  each  of  the  counties  and  on  file 
in  the  offices  of  the  Committee.  All  comments  concerning  the  value  of  the 
experiment  as  a  guide  in  the  formulation  of  a  permanent  relief  policy  and 
the  relation  of  the  experiment  to  the  Committee's  recommendations  for  a 
unified  relief  program  for  the  State,  are  reserved  for  the  summary  section 
of  this  report. 

With  one  exception,  the  members  of  the  local  boards  in  the  autonomous 
counties  were  appointed  on  September  24,  1936,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
plan,  each  board  notified  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  when  it 
would  assume  the  responsibilities  for  the  administration  of  unemployment 
relief  in  its  county.  The  following  chart  indicates  the  dates  and  early 
developments  of  official  operations: 


♦State  Emergency  Relief  Board  Manual 
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Chart  C 


Type  of  Organization  Prior  to  and  during  the  Experiment 


Type  of  organ!-  Date 
zation  prior  to  local  board 
experiment  appointed 


Date  local  Local 

board  formally  committees 
notified  SERB  continued 
of  beginning  under 
of  experiment  local  board 


State 

field  service 
under 

local  board 


Butler  Part  of  SERB  ad-  2  members 
ministration  Area  9/24/36 
#10  (Mercer, 

Lawrence,  Butler)  2  members 
4  Butler  County  re-  10/6/36 
presentatives  on 
area  board  County 
review  committee. 


ll/l/36  None  Discontinued 


Carbon  Part  of  SERB  ad¬ 
ministration  Area  9/24/36 
#6 

(Pike,  Monroe, 

Lehigh,  Northamp¬ 
ton,  Carbon) 

County  committee  of 
13  functioning  as 
advisory  board 
County  review  com¬ 
mittee. 


10/15/36  County  Continued 

review 
committee 


Centre  Part  of  SERB  ad¬ 
ministration  Area  9/24/36  10/5/36  None  Continued 

#7 

(Clearfield,  Centre) 

7  Centre  County  re¬ 
presentatives  on  area 
board 

County  review  committee 


Chester  Part  of  SERB  adminis¬ 
tration  Area  #19  9/24/36  9/26/36  County  Continued 

(Delaware,  Chester)  review 

No  Chester  County  re-  committee 

presentatives  on  area 
board,  which  functioned 
only  for  Delaware  County 
4  County  review  com¬ 
mittees  throughout 
county  -  only  1  in  West 
Chester  actually  func¬ 
tioned. 


Cumber-  Part  of  SERB  adminis- 

land  tration  Area  #4  9/24/36  10/15/36  None  Discontinued 

(Adams,  Fulton,  Frank¬ 
lin,  Cumberland) 

3  county  representatives 

on  area  board 

County  review  committee 
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The  Chester  County  Board  was  organized  almost  immediately  after  its 
appointment;  the  hoards  in  Centre,  Carbon,  and  Cumberland  were  active  before 
the  fifteenth  of  October;  and  the  board  in  Butler  County  officially  organized 
on  November  1,  1936.  The  appointed  board  in  Clarion  County  has  not  organized 
for  work  to  date,  and  unemployment  relief  in  that  County  has  been  administered 
under  the  regular  provisions  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board.  Hence,  this 
study  is  limited  to  the  developments  in  the  five  counties  of  Butler,  Carbon, 
Centre,  Chester,  and  Cumberland. 

The  men  and  women  appointed  to  the  bi-partisan  local  boards  in  these 
counties  represented  various  types  of  interests  and  experience.  They  in¬ 
cluded  business  executives,  attorneys,  clergymen,  persons  active  in  civic 
affairs  and  organizations.  Some  had  been  members  of  boards  of  directors  of 
private  social  agencies,  but  only  one  of  the  twenty  persons  appointed  had 
previously  been  a  member  either  of  a  local  committee  of  the  county  relief 
administration  or  of  a  county  or  area  relief  board.  They  thus  were  faced 
with  two  responsibilities:  first,  to  familiarize  themselves  with  policies 
and  procedures  of  unemployment  relief  administration,  with  standards  of 
eligibility  and  adequacy  of  relief  grants,  with  staff  organization  respon¬ 
sibilities  and  problems,  with  budget  needs  and  recommendations;  and  second, 
to  organize  as  a  board  and  to  assume  the  administrative  functions,  in  re¬ 
lation  to  staff,  clients,  and  community,  of  such  an  official  body.* 

In  each  county,  the  board  announced  that  the  staff  would  be  retained 
intaot,  (with  some  adjustments  necessary  in  order  to  reallocate  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility),  for  the  time  being  at  least,  and  that  State  policies 
and  procedures  would  be  retained  until  the  board  could  familiarize  itself 
with  the  policies  and  the  problems. 

Relation  to  State  Office 


Throughout  the  Committee's  observation  of  the  experiment,  each  of  the 
local  county  boards  continued  to  use,  with  minor  variations,  the  standard 
policies  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  in  the  determination 
of  relief  eligibility  and  of  the  amount  of  relief  to  be  granted.  The  boards, 
likewise,  in  each  of  the  five  counties  continued  to  use  the  reporting  forms 
for  case  changes,  case  loads,  and  the  statistical  reports  to  the  State  which 
had  been  provided  prior  to  the  experiment.  Some  of  these  forms  were  re¬ 
quired,  but  others,  although  not  required,  were  continued. 

All  the  local  county  boards  decided  to  use  the  financial  disbursing 
system  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  according  to  stipu¬ 
lation  were  committed  to  the  use  of  the  regular  State  forms  for  that  service. 
This  means  that  relief  authorizations,  changes  in  relief  grants,  discontin¬ 
uances,  are  reported  to  the  area  disbursing  office  which  then  writes  and 
mails  the  relief  grant  for  the  specified  amount,  or  discontinues  sending 
the  check,  as  the  records  indicate. 

Although  not  a  required  procedure,  the  county  boards  in  Carbon,  Centre, 
and  Climber land  counties  requested  that  they  continue  to  receive  the  regular 
notices  and  releases  concerning  changes  in  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Administration,  and  that  the  field  staff  of  the  State 
offioe  continue  to  visit  the  counties  and  provide  service  to  them.  Releases 
likewise  are  sent  to  the  offices  in  Butler  and  Cumberland  counties,  but  field 
service  was  not  requested  and  therefore  not  supplied  in  these  two  counties. 

In  each  county,  the  executive  director  with  the  consent  of  the  county 
board  continues  to  attend  the  monthly  meeting  of  executives  of  area,  unit, 
and  county  offices.  In  this  way,  the  local  boards  are  informed  of  any 

♦See  reports  of  individual  county  boards  in  Supplement  B. 
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matters  of  importance  to  the  State  as  a  whole  or  to  their  specific  county. 

Review  committees  were  discontinued  in  Butler,  Centre,  and  Cumberland 
counties,  while  in  Carbon  and  Chester  counties  the  review  committees  have 
continued  to  function  without  change. 


Board  Meetings 

When  the  local  boards  met,  they  selected  a  chairman  and  organized  for 
work.  Minutes  are  kept  of  the  business  of  the  meetings.  They  are  taken  by 
a  member  of  the  board  in  Carbon  and  Cumberland  counties,  by  the  chief  clerk 
of  the  county  relief  office  in  Butler  County,  and  by  the  executive  director 
of  the  county  relief  office  in  Chester  and  Centre  oounties.  The  executive 
directors  now  meet  regularly  with  the  board  in  the  five  counties,  although 
in  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  this  procedure  was  followed  in  Chester 
and  Centre  counties  only. 

The  business  of  the  meeting  is  usually  prepared  by  the  executive  di- 
reotor  on  the  basis  of  matters  which  he  or  she  believes  would  require  board 
action  or  disoussion.  These  include  a  review  of  the  budget  request  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  for  funds  for  direct  relief  and  for  adminis¬ 
tration;  individual  cases  presenting  special  problems  and  requiring  special 
decisions;  cases  of  restitution  of  relief  grants;  cases  referred  to  board 
members  individually  by  citizens;  personnel  changes;  and  routine  matters 
pertaining  to  office  procedure.  In  Centre  and  Chester  counties,  the  execu¬ 
tive  directors  submit  formal  reports  to  the  boards  on  the  work  of  the  county 
office,  case  changes,  and  activities  of  the  staff.  In  Butler,  Carbon,  and 
Cumberland  counties  this  information  is  reported  informally  and  occasionally 
to  the  boards  by  the  executive  directors. 


Reviewed  Cases  Receiving  Relief 


One  of  the  first  activities  of  the  local  boards  in  each  of  the  five 
comities  was  to  request  a  current  list  of  all  cases  receiving  relief  and  the 
amount  of  the  weekly  grants.  This  list,  provided  by  the  executive  director, 
was  to  be  used  to  indicate  the  extent  of  the  work  of  the  county  offioe  and 
to  answer  questions  raised  by  individuals  in  the  community  concerning  the 
relief  status  of  individual  families.  Revised  lists  are  provided  to  the 
boards  from  time  to  time.  The  executive  directors  in  each  of  the  five  ooun¬ 
ties  report  that  the  grants  to  individual  families  have  not  been  increased, 
decreased,  or  discontinued  as  a  result  of  reviewing  the  lists.  Where  the 
amount  of  the  grant  was  questioned  by  members  of  the  board,  the  decisions  of 
the  staff  were  sustained  after  discussion. 

In  two  counties,  moreover,  the  board  members  made  a  still  more  in¬ 
tensive  check-up  of  the  relief  clients.  For  example:  every  case  receiving 
relief  in  Cumberland  County  was  immediately  reviewed  by  the  board.  This 
required  three  consecutive  board  meetings,  with  each  session  lasting  almost 
an  entire  day.  Likewise,  this  board  continued  to  review  each  new  case 
accepted  for  relief  until  early  in  1937,  when  such  review  was  discontinued 
and  only  unusual  oases  requiring  determination  of  policy  were  reviewed. 

Just  before  the  Christmas  season  the  board  members  in  Butler  County  visited 
a  number  of  families  who  were  thought  to  need  more  funds  than  they  were 
receiving.  As  a  result  of  their  visits,  members  of  the  board  personally 
undertook  to  provide  supplementary  aid  to  some  of  these  families  for  the 
Christmas  season,  or  used  contributions  provided  for  that  purpose  by  friends 
of  the  board  members.  One  member  of  the  board  also  visited  nearly  150  fami¬ 
lies  on  relief  and  reported  to  the  board  that  in  his  estimation,  the  staff 
had  performed  their  investigations  adequately,  were  doing  good  work,  and  that 
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only  persons  eligible  for  relief  under  State  regulations  were  receiving  it 


Office  Space 

The  county  boards  in  four  of  the  five  counties  have  retained  their 
central  office  at  the  same  address  and  with  the  same  facilities  as  had  been 
used  under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In  Cumberland  County, 
however,  the  central  office  could  not  remain  at  its  former  address  in  rent- 
free  space,  and  the  county  board  authorized  moving  to  other  offices.  A 
further  expansion  of  office  space  was  under  consideration  in  March. 

For  some  time  before  the  local  boards  became  operative,  reductions  in 
office  space  were  being  made  as  the  work  load  decreased,  and  in  Chester 
County  where  this  reduction  had  not  been  completed,  the  local  board  carried 
it  through  to  completion.  The  office  arrangements  in  Butler,  Carbon,  and 
Cumberland  counties  prior  to  the  functioning  of  the  local  boards  had  not 
been  satisfactory  for  one  or  more  of  the  following  reasons:  inadequate  wait¬ 
ing  room  facilities;  insufficient  space  for  office  use;  or  inadequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  protecting  the  privacy  of  clients  who  are  being  interviewed.  With 
the  increasing  number  of  relief  applicants  in  these  counties  necessitating 
increase  of  personnel,  the  need  for  more  satisfactory  office  space  has  be¬ 
come  more  urgent. 


Personnel  Policies 


In  the  beginning,  the  local  boards  retained  the  same  staff  which  had 
been  functioning  in  the  county  prior  to  the  experiment,  except  to  provide 
for  assumption  of  executive  responsibility  previously  carried  by  the  area 
executive  director. 

As  data  in  Table  I  indicate,  the  most  usual  shift  was  the  transfer  of 
the  responsibilities  of  the  executive  director  to  the  county  relief  super¬ 
visor,  who  also  continued  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  visiting  and 
interviewing  staff,  for  staff  conferences,  and  for  other  activities  deemed 
essential  to  staff  competency  in  the  determination  of  eligibility  and  the 
granting  of  relief.  In  these  shifts,  the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  two 
important  positions  were  thus  combined.  Additions  to  the  staff  are  being 
made  from  time  to  time  as  the  work  load  increases.  No  other  substitutions 
or  reorganizations  of  personnel  have  been  undertaken. 

These  five  counties  were  not  required  by  the  State  to  cut  adminis¬ 
trative  costs,  as  were  all  other  counties,  so  that  the  local  county  boards 
oould  and  did  approve  increases  in  staff  to  meet  an  increasing  case  load. 
Additions  made  to  the  county  relief  staffs  by  the  local  boards  are  shown  in 
Table  I.  Before  additions  to  the  staff  were  made,  the  number  of  applications 
for  relief  pending  investigation  had  inoreased  in  all  five  counties,  and  in 
Carbon  County  the  pending  applications  equalled  the  number  of  cases  receiv¬ 
ing  relief.  In  Cumberland  County,  where  applications  for  relief  are  received 
by  appointment  only,  the  work  of  the  interviewing  department  was  so  heavy 
that  it  was  necessary  to  book  appointments  for  the  application  interview  at 
least  ten  days  in  the  future. 

A  comparison  of  the  personnel  and  the  cases  receiving  relief,  the 
applications  investigated  and  accepted,  and  the  applications  investigated 
and  rejected— in  other  words,  the  total  "work  load"— is  made  in  Table  II 
for  the  five  counties  included  in  the  experiment.  Similar  data  for  Arm¬ 
strong  and  Bucks  counties  are  presented  for  comparative  purposes.  Data  on 
personnel  for  the  other  three  comparable  counties,  Huntingdon,  Franklin*  and 
Northumberland,  are  not  available,  since  these  counties  are  parts  of  a  larger 
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Table  II 


Comparison  of  V.rork  Loads*  and  Actual  Personnel**  in  Five  Counties 
With  Counties  of  Comparable  Case  Loads  by  Months 
November,  1936,  Through  February,  1937 

State 

Total  Butler  Armstrong  Centre  Cumberland  Carbon  Chester  Bucks 


Work  Load 

November  1936-166,414 

523 

492 

December  1936-176,294 

646 

1,069 

January  1937- 

•183,897 

724 

1,436 

February  1937-193,264 

742 

1,528 

Total  Personnel 

November  1936 

2,745 

9 

IS 

December  1936 

- 

2,748 

10 

17 

January  1937 

- 

2,807 

10 

20 

February  1937 

- 

3,021 

10 

19 

Visitors  and 
Interviewers 

November  1936 

1,303 

5 

10 

December  1936 

- 

1,332 

6 

10 

January  1937 

- 

1,371 

6 

11 

February  1937 

- 

1,510 

6 

10 

Work  Load 

Per  Worker 

November  1936 

€» 

60.6 

58.1 

32.8 

December  1936 

- 

64.2 

64.6 

62.9 

January  1937 

- 

65.5 

72.4 

71.8 

February  1937 

64.0 

74.2 

80.4 

Work  Load  Per 

Visi- 

tor  and  Interviewer 

November  1936 

_ 

127.7 

104.6 

49.2 

December  1936 

- 

132.3 

107.6 

106.9 

January  1937 

- 

134.1 

120.6 

130.5 

February  1937 

- 

127.9 

123.6 

152.8 

429 

348 

503 

470 

479 

511 

425 

543 

555 

593 

569 

515 

595 

593 

617 

597 

667 

782 

657 

694 

8 

7 

13 

9# 

8 

9 

9 

14 

10# 

8 

10 

11* 

14 

10# 

9 

10 

12* 

14 

10 

11 

4 

4 

5 

5 

4 

5 

5 

6 

5 

4 

6 

7 

6 

5 

5 

6 

7 

6 

5 

6 

53.6 

49.7 

38.7 

49.5 

59.9 

56.8 

47.2 

38.8 

52.9 

74.1 

46.9 

44.8 

42.5 

56.5 

68.6 

59.7 

53.4 

55.9 

65.7 

63.1 

107.2 

87.0 

100.6 

94.0 

119.7 

102.2 

85.0 

90.5 

111.0 

148.2 

78.2 

73.6 

99.2 

118.6 

123.4 

99.5 

95.3 

130.3 

131.4 

115.6 

*  "Work  Load”  equals  the  total  of  (l)  number  of  cases  on  relief  as  of  close 
of  previous  month  (2)  total  number  of  oases  opened  during  month  and  (3) 
total  number  of  applications  rejected  during  month. 

**  End  of  month  payroll. 

Complete  personnel  data  not  available  for  three  comparable  counties, 
Huntingdon,  Franklin  and  Northumberland,  since  they  are  parts  of  larger 
administrative  units,  and  administrative,  statistical  and  certain  clerical 
services  for  the  counties  within  the  unit  are  centralized  in  the  area 
offioe. 
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administrative  unit  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  in  which  some  ad¬ 
ministrative,  statistical,  and  clerical  services  are  provided  for  the  entire 
unit  and  cannot  be  allocated  to  individual  counties  comprising  it. 

Despite  the  absence  of  legislative  restrictions  as  to  administrative 
costs  in  the  five  autonomous  counties,  the  figures  on  personnel  in  Table  II 
indicate  that  these  counties  have  conformed,  in  general,  with  the  rest  of 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  keeping  personnel  at  a  low  levels  Thus,  during 
the  months  of  November,  1936,  to  February,  1937  inclusive,  Butler,  Carbon 
and  Chester  counties  added  only  one  worker  each  to  the  relief  staff;  Cumber¬ 
land  added  six,  and  Centre  added  two.  Of  the  two  comparable  counties  for 
which  data  are  available,  Armstrong  added  four  workers  to  the  staff  during 
this  same  period,  and  Bucks  added  three  workers.  The  work  load  per  worker 
in  February,  1937,  is  higher  in  each  of  these  seven  counties  than  in  November, 
1936. 


Other  statistical  data  (not  presented  here)  relating  to  personnel, 
cases  reinvestigated  and  cases  closed  by  reinvestigation,  show  the  same 
trends  in  the  five  autonomous  counties  as  in  the  five  comparable  counties. 
Special  local  conditions,  such  as  strikes,  account  for  particular  instances 
of  variation  from  the  general  trend. 

When  the  local  boards  first  began  to  function,  all  salaries  were  paid 
at  the  same  rate  which  had  been  allowed  under  state  regulations,  and  no 
salary  increase  to  relief  supervisors  followed  the  assignment  to  them  of 
executive  responsibilities.  Recently,  however,  there  have  been  a  number  of 
increases  in  salaries,  based  on  length  of  service,  change  of  rating,  or 
similar  reasons,  but  all  increases  have  been  in  accordance  with  those  per¬ 
missible  under  state  procedures,  except  in  Butler  County,  where  a  blanket 
increase  of  five  dollars  a  month  was  made  for  each  staff  member. 

State  regulations  concerning  payment  of  mileage  to  visitor?  using 
their  own  automobiles  were  reviewed  by  the  hoard  in  Centre  County,  and  as 
a  result  a  more  flexible  plan  has  been  adopted. 


Administrative  Costs 


On  the  subject  of  administrative  costs,  the  main  question  to  be  an¬ 
swered  is:  Does  local  autonomy  of  administration  tend  to  increase  or  de¬ 
crease  administrative  oosts?  The  conditions  of  this  experiment  make  it 
impossible  to  answer  this  question  with  any  degree  of  conclusiveness  because: 
(l)  the  counties  selected  for  comparison  with  the  autonomous  counties  were 
subject  to  legislative  restrictions  compelling  arbitrary  reductions  in  ad¬ 
ministrative  costs  throughout  the  State,  while  the  five  counties  in  the  ex¬ 
periment  were  exempt  from  these  restrictions;  and  (2)  the  counties  selected 
for  comparison  of  other  statistical  data  are  parts  of  larger  administrative 
units  except  in  only  Armstrong  and  Bucks  Counties.  Because  of  these  facts 
data  for  only  seven  counties  instead  of  ten  is  provided  in  Table  III,  in 
which  a  comparison  is  made  of  expenditures  for  direct  relief  and  for  ad¬ 
ministration. 

The  figures  show  that  the  reduction  in  the  ratio  of  administrative 
to  total  costs  for  relief  and  administration  in  Armstrong  and  Bucks  Counties 
was  greater  than  in  Butler  or  Chester  Counties  where  the  experiment  was  in 
operation.  There  were,  however,  progressive  reductions  in  all  these  four 
counties,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  Butler  and  Chester  were  not  subject 
to  legislative  restrictions.  Of  the  other  three  counties  in  the  experiment 
for  which  figures  for  comparable  counties  are  not  available.  Carbon  County 
showed  a  progressive  reduotion  in  the  percentage  of  administrative  expendi¬ 
tures,  Cumberland  County  remained  about  the  same,  and  Centre  County  showed 
a  slight  increase  each  month. 
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TABLE  III 

Comparison  of  Expenditures  for  Direct  Relief  and  for  Administration  in  the 
Five  Autonomous  Counties  and  in  Five  Comparable  Counties 
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♦Data  on  administrative  expenditures  are  not  available  for  these  three  counties,  since  they  are  parts  of  larger  administrative 
units,  and  such  data  are  reported  only  for  the  unit  as  a  whole . 


TABLE  IV 

Expenditures  Tor  Direct  itelief,  January  1936  to  February  1937 
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Cumberland  604  693  746  628  485  471  385  354  294  253  214  267  354  503 

Franklin  551  620  631  595  501  419  344  285  225  140  126  187  293  409 
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Average  Weekly  Expenditures  Per  Case,  By  Months 
January,  1936  Through  February,  1937 
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Per  cent  of  Applications  Rejected 
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Carbon  58.0  54.2  58.2  83.7  67.6  72.2  73.3  70.3  54.1  57.4  66.1  38.6 

Northumberland  25.5  35.4  26.4  41.5  45.1  42.0  37.4  47.9  38.2  31.6  26.9  25.8 


Comparison  of  Cases  Opened  and  Cases  Closed  Between  Five  Autonomous  Counties  and  Five  Comparable  Counties 

From  September  26,  1936  to  March  13,  1937 
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Cumberland  661  468  70.e  149  22,6  44  6,7  410  164  40.C  200  48.8  46  11.2 

Franklin  521  400  76.8  91  17.5  30  5.8  328  140  42.7  149  45.4  39  11.9 


Eligibility  for  Relief  and  Adequacy  of  Grants 


Generally  speaking,  the  State  regulations  and  procedures  concerning 
eligibility  for  relief  and  relief  grants  have  been  followed  in  the  five 
counties,  with  only  minor  changes.  This  continuity  of  policy  is  reflected 
in  the  data  presented  in  Tables  TV  to  IX  inclusive  . 

A  comparison  of  the  figures  on  relief  cases,  case  changes,  applica¬ 
tions  and  relief  expenditures  in  the  five  autonomous  counties  and  in  the 
comparable  counties  shows  no  significant  differences  for  the  five  autonomous 
counties.  Such  differences  as  are  shown  arise  from  special  local  conditions, 
such  as  seasonal  employment,  strikes,  etc.,  and  are  in  no  way  connected  with 
the  change  from  State  to  local  administration  of  relief. 

The  use  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  schedules  to  deter¬ 
mine  and  to  report  the  amount  of  the  relief  grants  has  been  continued  in  the 
five  counties,  and  cash  relief,  which  was  instituted  on  a  State-wide  basis 
immediately  prior  to  the  time  when  most  of  these  local  boards  became  effec¬ 
tive,  has  also  been  continued  in  the  five  counties. 

The  medical  relief  program  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  was  discontinued  throughout  the  State  at  about  the  time  when  the  local 
boards  were  organizing  for  work.  The  local  boards  have  the  authority  to 
make  any  adjustments  in  program  as  desired,  so  that  the  inclusion  of  medical 
care  to  client  families  lies  within  the  authority  of  the  boards,  and  several 
of  them  have  discussed  the  possibility  of  including  an  amount  for  medical 
care  in  their  relief  budget.  Such  a  plan  has  not  been  inaugurated  in  any 
one  of  these  counties.  In  Cumberland  County,  however,  the  board  did  decide 
to  provide  an  allowance  for  medical  care  for  specific  cases  in  need  of  such 
care,  either  by  increasing  some  of  the  budgeted  amounts  required  for  other 
items,  or  by  deducting  less  of  earned  income  as  the  basis  of  the  relief 
grant.  This  is,  in  effect,  a  means  of  providing  some  funds  for  medical  care, 
without  including  this  care  for  all  cases  needing  it,  or  without  requesting 
that  an  amount  be  granted  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  for 
a  medical  oare  program. 

State  policy  concerning  supplementary  relief,  relief  to  non-resident 
unemployed,  and  adjustments  for  earned  income,  have  been  modified  slightly 
by  three  county  boards.  For  example:  The  board  in  Chester  County  has  de¬ 
cided  to  provide  relief  on  an  individual  case  basis  to  supplement  earnings 
from  full-time  employment  in  private  industry  where  the  earnings  are  in¬ 
sufficient  for  the  budgeted  needs  of  the  family;  the  board  in  Carbon  County 
permits  relief  to  be  granted  as  a  supplementation  to  wages  on  Federal  Works 
Programs,  where  the  wages  are  below  the  amount  which  the  family  would  have 
received  on  direct  relief.  (This  policy  was  recommended  by  the  Review  Com¬ 
mittee  in  Carbon  County  and  was  known  to  be  a  policy  which  the  State  admin¬ 
istration  was  discussing  and  which  was  of  interest  to  many  areas  of  the 
State).  The  board  in  Cumberland  County  recently  has  formulated  a  policy  which 
provides  for  an  adjustment  of  the  relief  budget  to  a  smaller  deduction  of 
earned  income,  to  allow  a  client  family  in  which  there  is  an  employed  worker 
to  receive  an  additional  amount  (dependent  upon  the  size  of  the  budget)  for 
the  purchase  of  needed  articles  which  are  not  included  as  a  part  of  the  re¬ 
gular  relief  budget. 

Another  modification  of  State  policy  has  been  made  by  the  board  in 
Chester  County,  which  decided  to  provide  relief  to  persons  eligible  for  un¬ 
employment  relief  and  who  are  residents  of  Pennsylvania,  but  not  of  Chester 
County,  if  the  county  of  residence  requests  the  board  in  Chester  County  to 
provide  relief.  This  decision  was  made  after  it  was  found  impossible  to 
make  a  satisfactory  arrangement  with  the  Chester  County  directors  of  the 
poor  to  provide  relief  to  such  non-residents. 
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A  somewhat  different  decision  was  made  hy  the  local  board  in  Cumber¬ 
land  County  concerning  the  employment  of  wage  earners  on  relief.  Soon  after 
the  board  in  this  county  began  to  operate,  it  stated  that  any  client  apply¬ 
ing  for  relief  would  be  expected  to  take  any  job  for  whioh  he  was  physically 
fit,  at  any  wage  offered.  The  executive  director  reports  that  in  practice 
there  has  been  little  or  no  occasion  to  follow  this  policy. 

Other  minor  variations  in  State  procedure  have  also  been  made  in  the 
interests  of  efficiency  or  speed  in  handling  the  situations  in  the  counties. 
For  example,  the  board  in  Chester  County  shortened  the  process  in  restitution 
procedures,  decided  to  continue  cases  on  the  active  list  for  21  days  after 
assignment  to  the  Works  Program  instead  of  closing  the  case  immediately  after 
assignment,  and  discontinued  the  Industrial  Contact  Department  (which  had 
secured  information  on  employment  and  wages  of  relief  clients  and  applicants), 
transferring  that  department's  activities  to  the  staff  visitors. 

Community  Reactions  to  the  Experiment 

When  the  experiment  was  initiated  the  local  newspapers  in  the  counties 
carried  short  items  about  it,  indicating  how  it  was  to  be  set  up  and  giving 
the  names  of  the  local  board  members.  Since  then  very  little  publicity  has 
been  given  to  the  experiment  in  any  one  of  the  five  counties.  The  board  in 
Centre  County  has  occasionally  sent  short  releases  on  the  work  of  the  board 
to  the  newspapers,  and  in  Cumberland  County,  the  chairman  of  the  board  issued 
two  extensive  statements,  but  in  no  county  has  there  been  a  systematic, 
planned  program  of  interpretation  of  the  work  through  the  local  newspapers. 

In  three  counties,  the  boards  have  met  with  other  community  agencies 
or  groups  in  order  to  interpret  the  program  of  unemployment  relief  under 
local  administration.  In  Chester  County,  for  example,  the  board  soon  after 
it  organized  for  work,  held  a  joint  meeting  with  the  County  Commissioners 
and  the  directors  of  the  local  poor  board,  at  which  some  of  their  common 
problems  were  discussed.  In  Carbon  County,  a  committee  of  the  Workers' 
Alliance  meets  regularly  with  the  executive  director,  and  the  board  also  has 
met  with  this  committee  and  discussed  some  of  its  recommendations  and  com¬ 
plaints.  In  Cumberland  County  the  board  has  discussed  the  possibility  of 
sponsoring  a  meeting  of  representatives  from  all  the  local  social  agencies 
with  the  view  of  establishing  a  council  of  social  agencies  for  Cumberland 
County. 


After  the  county  boards  had  been  in  operation  for  some  time,  a  number 
of  representative  citizens  in  each  county  were  interviewed  in  an  effort  to 
determine  the  community  reaction  to  the  new  set-up. 

As  a  result  of  the  continuity  of  organization,  personnel,  and  stand¬ 
ards  previously  stated,  executives  and  staff  members  of  other  social  agen¬ 
cies,  both  public  and  private,  generally  agreed  that  there  had  been  no 
change  in  their  working  relations  with  the  county  relief  office  under  the 
new  administration.  The  opinion  was  uniformly  expressed  by  this  group  that 
local  participation  in  unemployment  relief  administration  allows  greater 
flexibility  and  should  make  for  greater  local  interest  in  the  program. 

In  the  main,  it  was  reported  that  among  the  client  group  there  has 
been  little  or  no  reaction  to  the  change  in  administration.  Apart  from 
individual  instances  in  which  a  Board  member  has  been  approached  by  a  client 
for  consideration  of  his  case,  the  executive  directors  and  staff  members  do 
not  think  that  their  clients  are  muoh  aware  of  the  change  in  administration. 

Other  persons  in  the  community  who  were  interviewed  stated  that  the 
community  was  little  aware  of  the  fact  that  a  new  Board  was  functioning  in 
the  county,  and  that  there  was  little  active  interest  in  or  knowledge  of  the 
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work  of  the  board#  Usually  this  situation  was  ascribed  to  the  fact  that  the 
boards  have  introduced  no  far-reaching  innovations  in  policy  or  procedure, 
so  that  as  far  as  the  community  at  large  is  concerned,  the  administration  of 
unemployment  relief  has  continued  without  radical  change.  A  few  people  inter¬ 
viewed  in  each  county  felt  certain  that  relief  was  being  administered  well, 
basing  their  belief  on  the  fact  that  they  knew  the  board  members  to  be  sincere 
and  capable  men  and  women.  There  was  general  agreement  that  local  respon¬ 
sibility  in  administration  is  desirable,  the  basis  for  this  opinion  being  the 
belief  that  local  people  can  know  the  local  situation  better  than  outsiders. 

It  was  felt  by  some  of  these  persons  that  this  local  background  is  essential, 
particularly  in  relief  administration,  since  it  can  insure  a  personal  knowl¬ 
edge  of  families  on  relief,  which  can  be  brought  to  bear  in  making  decisions 
as  to  who  should  receive  relief  and  how  much  relief  should  be  given  in  in¬ 
dividual  cases.  Usually  the  opinion  was  expressed  that  along  with  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  there  must  be  a  State  central  office  from  which  would  come 
basic  policies  to  insure  the  necessary  degree  of  uniformity  and  coordination 
of  relief  throughout  the  State. 

When  the  matter  of  the  community  reaction  to  the  experiment  was  dis¬ 
cussed  with  the  board  members,  they  cited  instances  of  being  approached  by 
local  people  with  questions  about  the  relief  program  or  more  usually  with 
information  about  individual  families  on  relief.  The  members  of  the  boards 
stated  that  these  people  would  not  have  felt  or  expressed  this  interest,  ex¬ 
cept  for  the  fact  that  there  are  now  local  people  in  the  county  responsible 
for  the  administration.  Apart  from  these  examples,  however,  the  board  members 
generally  stated  that  there  is  no  general  active  interest  in  their  work,  al¬ 
though  they  believed  that  local  desire  for  local  participation  in  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  relief  is  widespread. 


Summary  and  Conclusions 


Two  general  conclusions  must  be  drawn  from  the  study  of  this  experiment t 

First,  despite  the  unlimited  freedom  allowed  to  the  especially  consti¬ 
tuted  boards  in  these  counties,  no  drastic  change  in  policy  or  method  of  ad¬ 
ministration  was  found  by  them  advisable  or  necessary. 

Second,  it  appears,  nevertheless,  that  in  these  communities  there  is 
somewhat  increased  confidence  in  relief  administration  as  a  whole,  based  on 
public  confidence  in  the  local  citizens  to  whom  opportunity  and  responsibility 
had  been  given  for  close  scrutiny  of  administrative  policy  and  action. 

In  other  words,  the  experiment  seems  to  have  justified  itself  both 
positively  and  negatively.  It  apparently  tended  to  show  that  larger  local 
participation  in  relief  administration  may  strengthen  the  relationships  be¬ 
tween  the  relief  administration  and  the  community.  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  to  have  disposed  rather  completely  of  the  contention  that  complete 
home  rule  would  rapidly  reduce  the  relief  problem,  or  that  State-wide  stand¬ 
ards,  policies,  and  supervision  tend  to  perpetuate  or  increase  the  problem. 

Relief  Policies 

With  respect  to  policies  of  relief  administration,  the  following  facts 
are  apparent  from  the  studys 

(l)  There  were  no  drastic  changes  or  reductions  of  staff.  The  new 
local  boards  came  to  a  clear  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  maintaining  an 
adequate  staff  of  competent  workers.  The  same  workers  were  retained,  and  in 
every  county  additional  ones  were  employed,  most  of  whom  had  formerly  been 
connected  with  the  administration.  The  employees  recruited  in  the  past  by 
the  State  relief  administration  appear  to  have  won  the  confidence  of  the  new 
board  members. 
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(2)  Expenditures  were  not  decreased  more  rapidly  in  these  counties 
them  in  other  parts  o£  the  State.  The  ratio  of  so-called  administrative 
costs  to  total  costs  did  not  deviate  substantially  from  similar  ratios  in 
other  comparable  communities. 

(3)  Case  loads  in  these  counties  followed  practically  the  same  curve 
as  for  the  rest  of  the  State  and  for  similar  counties  in  their  neighborhood. 
There  was  no  notable  change  in  this  respect  under  the  new  regime. 

(4)  Standards  of  eligibility  for  relief,  and  standards  of  relief  it¬ 
self,  were  not  altered  in  any  substantial  degree.  The  local  boards  apparently 
found  little  evidence  of  widespread  " chiseling” ,  and  there  are  indications 
that  the  new  board  members,  faced  with  actual  individual  needs,  came  to  feel 
that  relief  grants  should  be  somev/hat  greater  and  should  be  available  under 

a  somewhat  wider  range  of  circumstances. 

State  Functions 

With  respect  to  the  role  of  the  State  in  relief  administration,  the 
evidence  is  voluminous  that  local  board  members  found  State  services  not  only 
helpful,  but  important.  State  disbursing  offices  were  used  by  all  the  boards; 
State  reporting  forms  and  procedures  were  employed;  State  standards  were 
followed,  and  in  a  number  of  counties  State  field  service  was  requested, 
though  none  of  these  things  were  required  or  even  urged  by  the  State  author¬ 
ities.  A  number  of  the  boards,  in  their  written  reports,  express  recognition 
of  the  value  of  this  State  standardization  and  coordination. 

Public  Relations 


With  respect  to  local  cooperation  and  interpretation  of  the  relief 
program,  while  there  are  indications  that  the  mere  existence  of  genuine  local 
boards,  with  real  responsibilities,  strengthened  local  confidence  and  co¬ 
operation,  there  is  also  evidence  that  most  of  these  local  communities  still 
lack  any  deep  interest  or  even  general  understanding  in  regard  to  the  relief 
program.  This  experiment  did  not  add  greatly  to  this  interest  or  understand¬ 
ing,  though  two  boards  did  attempt  to  develop  more  definite  and  effective  re¬ 
lationships  with  other  local  public  and  private  agencies.  No  systematic 
public  relations  programs  have  been  undertaken. 

Functions  and  Relationships  of  Local  Boards 

At  a  number  of  points  the  operations  of  the  local  boards  have  dis¬ 
closed  the  need  for  a  much  clearer  definition  of  the  functions  of  such  boards, 
their  relation  to  the  State  relief  administration,  to  local  executive  and 
staff,  to  clients  of  the  agency,  and  to  the  community.  While  it  was  inevi¬ 
table,  under  all  the  oircumstances,  that  these  boards  should  assume  unusually 
large  and  direct  administrative  responsibility,  dangerous  ground  was  touched 
in  a  number  of  situations. 

(1)  In  the  early  weeks  of  the  experiment,  board  members  inevitably 
became  interested  in  individual  cases,  either  in  the  natural  desire  to  re¬ 
view  the  whole  list,  or  to  respond  to  specific  inquiries  or  criticisms.  This 
interest  extended  at  times  to  home  visitation  and  to  the  regular  transcription 
of  current  rolls  for  the  use  of  individual  board  members.  Later  most  of  the 
boards  confined  themselves,  in  consideration  of  individual  cases,  to  doubtful 
or  difficult  problems  faced  by  the  staff  in  applying  the  board's  policies. 

This  development  is  in  line  with  administrative  practice  elsewhere  in 
the  State,  and  focuses  the  board's  attention  upon  its  primary  function  of 
forming  policies  and  scrutinizing  administrative  operations,  rather  than 
direct  administrative  action.  Local  boards  usually  find  that  general  over¬ 
sight  of  a  heavy  relief  task  is  so  time-consuming  as  to  prevent  them  from 
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passing  routinely  upon  every  grant.  Regular  application  of  the  board's 
policies  to  individual  cases  is  left  to  administrators  and  workers,  whose 
full  reports  are,  of  course,  subject  to  careful  study  by  the  board  as  to 
their  compliance  with  established  policies.  This  procedure  appears  to 
assure  adequate  control  of  funds  and  operations,  while  avoiding  possible 
unintentional  and  sometimes  unjust  discrimination,  which  may  follow  where 
the  detailed  affairs  of  some  individual  clients,  but  not  of  others,  are  known 
to  individual  board  members. 

(2)  The  responsibility  of  board  members  to  other  members  of  the  com¬ 
munity,  in  regard  to  treatment  of  individual  case  problems,  is  another  del¬ 
icate  matter  whioh  needs  to  be  clarified  in  State  standards  and  instructions. 
The  use  of  "review  committees"  for  consideration  and  decision  of  individual 
cases  of  "work  refusal"  has  proved  useful  in  the  judgment  of  some  of  these 
county  boards  and  might  be  applied  to  other  specific  complaints.  Other 
boards  have  taken  over  all  these  review  functions  themselves. 

Under  either  plan,  it  is  clear,  a  regular  routine  procedure,  for  ob¬ 
jective  and  impersonal  judgment,  formally  recorded  and  reported  to  those 
directly  concerned,  and  to  no  one  else,  is  required.  Other  procedures  some¬ 
times  threaten  to  violate  the  privacy  or  confidence  of  clients,  or  to  give 
inadequate  and  diverse  interpretations  of  board  policy  or  administrative 
action. 


(3)  In  internal  organization,  clarification  in  the  functions  of  county 
executive  and  of  case  supervisor,  through  State  standards,  seems  desirable  and 
necessary  in  the  light  of  this  experiment.  In  all  five  of  these  counties,  by 
reason  of  the  separation  of  the  county  unit  from  the  area  unit,  or  because  of 
resignations,  the  case  supervisor  became  county  executive  as  well,  without  be¬ 
ing  relieved  of  any  part  of  the  supervisory  duties.  Although  in  these  partic¬ 
ular  cases  there  has  been  no  diminution  of  loyalty  or  energy,  both  executive 
leadership  and  case  work  supervision  have  probably  suffered  in  consequence. 
Educational  and  supervisory  guidance  of  the  staff,  for  the  interpretation  and 
application  of  sound  policies  in  relation  to  individual  case  problems,  is 
probably  recognized  by  all  these  boards  as  an  indispensable  part  of  economical 
and  effective  administration.  But  this  takes  time,  skill,  and  freedom  from 
distraction,  and  it  is  difficult  to  combine  this  function  with  those  of  the 
executive,  which  include  the  management  of  office  administration  and  of  re¬ 
lationships  with  boards  and  with  representatives  of  the  community.  Classifica¬ 
tion  and  standardization  of  these  staff  functions,  under  State  guidance,  would 
ease  the  path  of  board,  staff,  clients,  and  members  of  the  community  who  have 
proper  relations  with  any  of  these  groups. 

State  and  Local  Partnership 

One  of  the  striking  outcomes  of  the  experiment  is  the  demonstration 
that  a  State-local  partnership  in  public  assistance  and  relief  is  practicable 
and  desirable.  It  is  clear,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is  possible  to  en¬ 
list  the  unselfish,  intelligent,  and  diligent  services  of  representative 
citizens  of  the  local  community  in  the  conduct  of  these  important  functions 
without  any  promise  of  financial  rewards.  While  special  conditions  frustrated 
the  organization  of  a  board  within  the  time  allowed  in  one  of  the  chosen  coun¬ 
ties,  and  while-  special  misfortunes  depleted  the  board  membership  in  another, 
the  thoughtful  and  devoted  efforts  of  those  committed  to  this  task  in  all  the 
counties  have  again  proved  that  tills  kind  of  responsible  public  service  com¬ 
mands  the  interest  of  able  citizens.  In  no  single  instance,  is  there  evidence 
of  the  slightest  intrusion  of  partisan  political  activity.  The  boards  were 
united  in  spirit  and  determined  to  perform  their  duties  only  in  the  public 
interest® 


The  value  of  State  participation,  both  financial  and  administrative, 
is  also  clearly  recognized  by  these  boards  and  demonstrated  in  their  records. 
It  is  a  special  satisfaction  to  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  and  Relief,  that  two  of  the  boards,  as  a  result  of  their  experience, 
voluntarily  and  explicitly  declare  that  the  program  of  this  Committee,  in 
its  essentials,  seems  to  them  sound  and  practical. 


SUPPLEMENT  A 


Statement  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Administrator  on 

ESSENTIAL  REQUIREMENTS  OF 

COUNTY  RELIEF  ADMINISTRATION 
""  (September  24,  1936) 


The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  will  delegate  to  each  board  in  the 
six  counties  selected,  full  authority  in  the  administration  of  relief  subject 
only  to  the  following  stipulations; 

1.  The  Local  Board  will  be  expected  to  familiarize  itself  with  the 
requirements  of  the  various  acts  of  the  Legislature  relating  to  the  admin¬ 
istration  of  relief  and  to  be  governed  by  the  regulations  contained  therein. 

The  following  Acts  of  the  Legislature  apply  to  all  local  agencies 
administering  Emergency  Relief: 

a.  "An  Act  creating  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
consisting  of  the  Governor,  the  Lieutenant  Governor,  the 
Auditor  General,  State  Treasurer,  and  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Representatives;  prescribing  its  powers  and 
duties;  empowering  the  Governor  to  disburse  moneys  re¬ 
ceived  from  the  Federal  Government  for  the  relief  of  the 
unemployed,  in  accordance  with  plans  adopted  by  the  board; 
and  making  an  appropriation." 

Approved:  8-19-32. 

b.  "An  Act  making  an  appropriation  to  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  for  direct  relief,  work  relief,  and  expenses; 
defining  the  purposes  for  which  such  moneys  may  be  expended; 
prescribing  the  powers  and  duties  of  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  and  certain  State  departments;  prohibiting 
political  activity  by  employes  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board;  and  prescribing  penalties." 

Approved:  8-7-36. 

c.  "An  Act  requiring  banks  trust  companies  bank  and  trust 
companies  private  bankers  and  building  and  loan  associations 
to  disclose  the  amount  of  deposits  and  investments  of  persons 
applying  for  or  receiving  unemployment  relief  under  certain 
circumstances ." 

Approved:  4-18-35. 

d.  "An  Act  requiring  persons  applying  for  or  receiving  re¬ 
lief  to  furnish  under  affidavit  certain  information  and  to 
sign  a  bond  conditioned  on  the  truthfulness  of  his  state¬ 
ments  and  the  lack  of  fraud  or  misrepresentation  empowering 
certain  persons  to  administer  oaths  and  prescribing  penalties." 
Approved:  5-29-35. 

2®  The  Federal  government  has  delegated  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  certain  functions  in  connection  with  its  various  programs. 

The  relief  boards  in  the  comities  included  in  the  experiment  will 
be  required  to  act  as  local  agents  for  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  in 
carrying  out  the  responsibilities  delegated  to  them  by  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board  as  agent  for  the  Federal  government.  These  functions  are  as 
follows: 
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a.  The  Emergency  Relief  Board  is  the  official  agency 
for  certifying  employable  persons  in  the  Employment 
Office  (Rational  Reemployment  Service  or  State  Em¬ 
ployment  Office)  for  referral  to  vrorks  projects  under 
the  Federal  Works  Program,  and  to  the  '.Torks  Progress 
Administration, 

Certifications  and  changes  in  certification  status 
are  made  on  regulations  federal  forms  FERA  Fomas  600, 

601  and  602, 

b.  In  order  to  make  himself  available  for  referral 
under  the  works  program,  every  employable  person  in 

a  relief  household  must  register  at  the  local  Employ¬ 
ment  Office. 

It  is  the  responsibility  of  the  Emergency  Relief 
Board  as  certifying  agent  for  the  Federal  Government  to 
see  that  every  certified  employable  person  in  a  relief 
household  registers  at  the  Employment  Office. 

c.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  has  been  desig¬ 
nated  by  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor  as  the  selecting 
agency  for  enrollees  for  C.C.C.  Camps,  and  in  turn 
designates  Local  Emergency  Relief  Administrations  as 
local  selecting  agencies. 

The  Local  Board  is  responsible  for  selecting  from 
relief  rolls  persons  eligible  for  enrollment,  and  under 
federal  regulations,  for  the  maintenance  of  the  pending 
file  of  applications  and  for  notifying  selectees  to 
present  themselves  for  e xamination  at  the  designated 
acceptance  station. 

d.  The  Local  Board  will  be  responsible  for  decisions 
about  restitution,  and  for  the  carrying  out  of  those  de¬ 
cisions.  Restitution  involves  the  question  of  collecting, 
from  individuals,  money  which  they  have  received  as  relief 
on  the  basis  of  fraudulent  and  incorrect  statements. 

Where  claims  are  being  currently  collected,  the  Local 
Board  will  be  responsible  for  determining  whether  or  not 
these  claims  are  valid.  If  they  find  these  claims  to  be 
valid,  they  will  be  responsible  for  continuing  the  collec¬ 
tion. 

3.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  will  make  allocations  to  each  of 
the  six  comities  "on  the  basis  of  need  and  payments  shall  be  made  under  such 
system  of  requisitioning  and  accounting  as  the  Governor,  Auditor  General  and 
State  Treasurer  shall  determine",  as  specified  in  the  appropriation  Act. 

4.  The  Local  Boards  will  report  each  week  to  the  State  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Board  the  number  of  families  and  the  number  of  individuals  receiving 
relief,  and  the  total  amount  of  relief,  together  with  such  other  data  as 
may  be  required  in  order  that  the  Board  may  determine  the  allocations  to  be 
made  each  month  to  each  county. 

5.  The  accounts  of  the  Local  Boards  will  be  subject  to  examination 
by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  and  to  audit  by  the  Auditor  General, 

S.  The  Local  Board  will  make  available  to  the  Commission  on  Relief 
and  Assistance  any  data  required  by  the  Commission  in  its  observation  of  the 
experiment  and  for  inclusion  in  its  report  to  the  Governor. 
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7.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  through  its  Executive  Director 
has  developed  a  system  of  administration.  This  procedure  is  available  for 
review  by  the  Local  Board,  which  may,  at  its  discretion,  adopt  any  portion 
of  it. 


The  services  of  the  Disbursing  Unit  will  be  made  available  to  the 
Local  Board  only  if  the  disbursing  system  is  adopted  in  toto,  including  the 
SERB  Forms  and  budget  schedule. 

When  the  Local  Board  is  ready  to  function,  it  will  present  to  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  its  plan  of/and  regulations  governing  adminis¬ 
tration  for  approval  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  in  accordance  with 
Section  3  of  the  appropriation  Act,  approved  8-7-36. 

In  presenting  its  plan  of  operation,  the  Local  Board  will  indicate 
to  the  State  Board  the  date  on  which  it  desires  to  take  over  responsibility 
for  the  work  in  its  County. 

8.  The  county  office,  with  records  complete,  will  be  made  available 
for  use  by  the  County  Board.  Should  the  board  wish  to  eliminate  the  use  of 
any  portion  of  the  records,  such  records  will  be  turned  back  to  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  for  disposition.  Should  the  board  wish  to 
retain  the  case  records  of  active  cases  only,  records  of  inactive  cases  will 
be  turned  back  to  the  area  office  for  storage  unless  and  until  requisitioned 
by  the  County  Board  in  case  of  re-application. 
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SUPPLEMENT  B 


Reports  of  Boards  of  Several  Counties,  on 
Conduct  and  Results  of  Experiment  in  Local 

Administration  of  Relief 

Letter  addressed  to  Chairman  of  Each 
Board  by  Secretary  of  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  February  11,  1937 


Dear  Mr. _ : 

I  am  writing  to  request  your  kind  cooperation  and  that  of  your 
Board  and  Staff,  in  compiling  a  satisfactory  report  of  the  experiment  in  which 
you  are  participating  at  the  request  of  the  Governor  and  the  State  Emergency 
Relief  Board,  in  the  completely  autonomous  local  control  of  emergency  relief. 

When  this  experiment  was  undertaken,  this  Committee  was  assign¬ 
ed  the  responsibility  of  observing  and  studying  the  progress  and  results  of 
the  experiment  and  of  reporting  upon  it  to  the  Governor  and  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board  within  a  few  norths  •  As  you  know.  Mss  Dorothy  Friedland 
has  been  making  this  study  in  our  behalf,  and  we  appreciate  your  very  kind 
cooperation  with  her  in  making  available  all  pertinent  information.  Ve  are 
anxious,  also,  to  have  the  benefit  of  a  definite  record  of  the  experience  and 
the  judgment  of  your  Board  as  to  the  results  of  your  experiment  up  to  this 
time.  May  we  ask,  therefore,  if  your  Board  will  be  willing  to  give  us  within 
the  next  two  or  three  weeks,  a  written  report  to  supplement  the  statistical 
information  and  observations  which  Miss  Friedland  has  been  able  to  gather. 

We  would  be  pleased  to  know,  for  instance,  the  procedures  by 
which  your  Board  first  entered  on  its  tasks  in  becoming  familiar  with  the 
existing  organization  and  problems  and  practices.  Did  you  evaluate  for  your 
own  information  the  work  that  was  then  being  done  and,  if  so,  what  was  your 
conclusion  about  it?  INhat  matters  first  claimed  your  attention  as  requiring 
change,  and  what  specific  changes  of  policy  or  procedures  did  you  initiate? 
Upon  what  basis  or  for  what  reasons  were  the  specific  changes  made?  Has  your 
experience  justified  these  specific  ohanges,  and,  if  so,  can  you  indicate 
what  is  the  basis  of  your  judgment? 

We  would  also  be  exceedingly  interested  to  know  what  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  community  (individuals,  organizations,  or  organized  groups) 
has  been  to  this  experiment  and  to  the  changes  you  have  made  in  policy  and 
procedure.  Has  your  board  made  any  special  effort  to  interpret  its  plans 
or  its  changes  of  policy  to  the  community? 

In  the  light  of  your  experience,  if  your  Board  were  set  up 
as  a  permanent  body  with  all  of  its  present  powers,  what  further  changes 
would  you  regard  as  necessary  or  desirable,  either  in  organization,  or 
policy,  or  procedure? 

If  you  will  be  kind  enough  to  give  us  such  a  statement  of  your 
impressions  and  the  value  of  your  experiment,  we  shall  be  glad  to  submit  it 
without  change  to  the  State  authorities  and  to  the  Legislature,  accompanied 
by  a  summary  interpretation  in  the  light  of  our  own  investigation.  I  am  sure 
you  will  realize  the  value  of  this  record  of  your  experience,  and  I  trust  you 
will  not  find  it  too  difficult  or  burdensome  a  task  to  undertake. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray 
Secretary 
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Report  of  Butler  County  Board 
Submitted  March  31,  1937 


This  Board  of  four  members  was  appointed  by  the  proper  authorities  in 
Harrisburg  and  assumed  office  on  November  1,  1936.  Previous  to  this  date  we 
held  an  organization  meeting  and  decided  very  definitely  upon  three  points, 
viz.,  that  no  politics  would  enter  into  our  work  in  any  way;  that  no  personal 
feelings  would  be  permitted  to  influence  our  decisions;  and  that  our  adminis¬ 
tration  would  be  guided  solely  by  common  sense,  good  business  judgment,  and 
the  application  of  humanitarian  principles  for  all  parties  concerned. 

Due  to  the  fact  that  our  term  of  office  was  comparatively  short,  we 
deemed  it  inadvisable  to  make  any  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the  working 
staff  since  they  were  trained  in  the  details  of  relief  administration,  8nd 
our  decision  in  this  matter  has  been  justified  in  every  respect. 

Our  case  load  has  been  variable  since  the  City  of  Butler  is  largely 
of  an  industrial  nature,  and  the  fluctuation  of  employment  has  naturally 
influenced  the  relief  situation.  However,  we  have  been  fortunate  in  estab¬ 
lishing  a  very  good  contact  with  the  Employment  Departments  of  the  various 
industries,  so  that  we  are  able  to  know  almost  immediately  of  re-employment 
and  thus  relieve  our  relief  rolls  at  the  earliest  available  moment. 

Since  a  Local  Board  such  as  ours  is  quite  familiar  with  the  nature 
and  background  of  the  applicants  for  relief,  we  have  made  it  a  rule  to  study 
individual  cases  where  there  is  any  doubt  whatsoever  as  to  the  eligibility 
of  the  applicant.  As  in  all  Counties,  we  have  our  share  of  so-called 
"chiselers"  and  professional  relief  seekers,  and  it  is  this  class  that  we 
have  sought  to  eliminate,  and  this  has  been  done,  we  believe,  in  an  effectual 
manner. 

No  worthy  or  needy  applicant  has  been,  or  will  be,  refused  assistance, 
and  conversely,  not  one  cent  of  the  State's  money  will  be  expended  where  it 
is  unnecessary.  Pertinent  to  this  statement,  we  might  say  that  we  have  had 
a  number  of  applications  for  relief  from  persons  who  own  property,  or  have 
assets  which  are  more  or  less  hidden.  Believing  that  the  relief  situation, 
as  its  name  implies,  is  an  emergency  proposition,  we  have  made  an  individual 
study  of  each  case,  and  have  tried  to  have  the  applicant  realize  what  he  can 
on  any  of  his  assets  before  putting  the  whole  burden  on  the  Commonwealth. 

This,  of  course,  has  been  worked  out  so  that  no  direct  or  immediate  hardship 
will  be  felt. 

Our  Board  meets  regularly  each  week  and  is  subject  to  call  at  any 
time.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  members  spend  considerable  time  in  the  work. 

We  have  not  attempted  to  go  into  any  statistical  data  as  regards  Butler  County 
as  you  receive  these  figures  at  regular  intervals  from  the  proper  Departments, 
but  we  simply  wish  to  show  in  a  general  way  our  manner  of  procedure. 

As  to  recommendations  for  the  future,  we  have  nothing  specific  to  offer 
However,  from  our  contacts  with  the  people  of  Butler  County,  we  as  a  Board,  art 
unit  in  stating  that  it  is  the  general  feeling  that  a  Local  Board  for  adminis¬ 
tering  relief  is  the  logical  and  sound  solution  of  this  problem.  A  local  ad¬ 
ministration  cannot  help  but  eliminate  red  tape  and  over-lapping  of  activities, 
as  well  as  giving  to  the  relief  problem  a  direct  and  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
local  conditions. 

This  report  is  respectfully  submitted  by  the  entire  Board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

H.  T.  Rattigan  Helen  Campbell 

Mae  Leidecker  F.  C.  Anderson 

LOCAL  BOARD 
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Report  of  Carbon  County  Board 

Submitted  February  24,  1937 

• 

Before  assuming  control  of  the  organization,  this  board  made  a  thor¬ 
ough  study  of  the  method  by  which  the  former  relief  board  conducted  the 
business  in  Carbon  County  and  after  so  doing,  we  accepted  in  toto  such  pro¬ 
cedures  as  the  board  felt  fitted  in  acceptably  with  its  idea  of  the  conduct 
of  the  relief  problem,  modifying  others  and  rejecting  the  rest. 

The  matter  first  claiming  our  attention  was  the  determination  of  a 
more  rigid  interpretation  of  eligibility  for  relief. 

We  next  took  action  on  complaints  from  United  Mine  Workers  on  relief 
cases,  in  that  these  clients  were  compelled  to  work  too  long  a  time  until  re¬ 
lief  comes  through.  These  complaints  were  corrected  by  modifying  the  number 
of  days  between  the  last  pay  day  and  the  date  of  applying  for  relief.  This 
action  was  evidently  satisfactory  to  the  United  Mine  Workers,  as  we  have  had 
but  one  case  reported  by  them  to  this  office  since  our  conference  with  these 
United  Mine  Workers  officials  in  October,  1936.  This  board  feels  that  this 
action  was  justifiable  on  account  of  the  peculiar  conditions  applying  to 
anthracite  coal  operations. 

These  changes  were  made  on  the  basis  of  the  uncertain  working  condi¬ 
tions  in  the  collieries,  also  the  fact  of  colliery  employees  trading  in  stores 
wherein  agreements  were  made  between  the  employees  and  the  storekeeper  to  make 
deductions  from  their  wages. 

After  an  extensive  study,  the  question  of  granting  supplementary  re¬ 
lief  to  Works  Progress  Administration  workers  having  families  whose  relief 
budget  would  exceed  their  earnings  on  Works  Progress  Administration  projects, 
the  Board,  in  the  interest  of  justice,  decided  to  supplement  Works  Progress 
Administration  wages.  Such  supplementation  is  in  sufficient  amounts  to  bring 
their  income  on  a  par  with  the  relief  payments  received  by  such  others  as 
were  receiving  like  amounts,  or  more  to  which  they  were  entitled  by  electing 
not  to  work  at  all,  on  the  basis  that  they  could  get  more  from  the  Relief 
Board  without  urorking  than  those  who  were  willing  to  work  on  Works  Progress 
Administration  projects. 

This  action  of  the  Board  met  with  hearty  approval,  not  alone  from  re¬ 
cipients  of  relief.  Works  Progress  Administration  employees  and  Review  Board, 
but  the  community  at  large.  I  might  add  that  the  action  of  the  Board  in 
granting  supplementary  relief  did  not  increase  the  administrative  costs  at 
all. 

The  Board  would  call  attention  to  the  lack  of  cooperation  on  the  part 
of  Works  Progress  Administration  officials.  The  Board  made  a  study  of  several 
cases.  The  results  of  this  study  were  turned  over  to  the  Works  Progress  Ad¬ 
ministration  Board  the  fore  part  of  January  1937.  To  date,  this  office  has 
received  advice  of  action  being  taken  in  only  three  cases  of  the  ten  reported. 
Our  study  of  the  cases  reported  confirms  our  opinion  that  duplicate  and  un¬ 
fair  assignments  to  Works  Progress  Administration  are  factors  which  are  de¬ 
priving  worthy  persons,  now  on  relief,  from  obtaining  a  job. 

This  Board  has  a  regular  day  each  week  for  their  meetings,  and  has 
thus  given  opportunity  for  groups  and  individuals  to  appear  to  present  facts 
or  grievances  or  suggestions.  All  such  were  given  careful  consideration  by 
the  Board  in  determining  policy  and  procedure.  We  feel  that  it  is  only  fair 
to  the  Board  to  state  that  its  efforts  to  administer  relief  in  Carbon  County 
have  herewith  been  received  in  a  friendly  and  helpful  spirit  from  those  on 
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relief  and  the  endorsement  of  the  citizenry  at  large.  I  might  also  add  that 
this  Board  has  no  knowledge  of  any  adverse  criticism. 

This  Board  has  endeavored  to  interpret  its  plans  and  changes  of  policy 
to  the  public  through  the  press,  labor  and  employment  organizations,  service 
clubs,  and  through  the  churches.  This  Board  feols,  that,  in  the  light  of  our 
experiences  in  conducting  the  relief  work  in  Carbon  County,  it  can  definitely 
state  that  relief  work  can  be  administered  best  by  local  boards  as  this  Board 
is  now  constituted.  Local  problems  can  be  interpreted  to  the  Board  by  its 
members,  in  the  light  of  their  personal  knowledge  and  contacts  of  cases  sub¬ 
mitted  from  the  territory  in  which  they  reside.  However  admirably  adminis¬ 
tration  of  local  relief  under  this  system  may  prove,  it  would  be  presumptous 
to  expect  a  Board  composed  of  representative  citizens,  qualified  to  perform 
their  duties  in  a  satisfactory’'  and  conscientious  manner  without  adequate 
compensation. 

Regarding  any  further  changes  of  policy,  procedure,  or  organization 
in  case  this  Board  were  to  become  a  permanent  set  up,  we  feel  that  any  change 
would  be  made  as  the  occasions  arise. 

Very  truly  yours, 

(signed)  Russell  P.  Carling 
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Russell  P.  Carling,  Chairman 
Carbon  County  Relief  Board 


Centre  County 

Owing  to  death  of  one  member  of  the  county  board,  and  the  resignations 
of  two  other  members,  only  one  of  whom  has  been  replaced  by  subsequent  appoint-' 
ment,  no  extended  written  report  has  been  received  from  this  county.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  received,  however,  hearty  cooperation  in  the  study  of  the  board’s  ex¬ 
perience,  which  is  recorded,  in  all  essentials,  in  the  charts  and  tables  in 
the  text  of  the  report. 

In  a  letter  of  March  16,  Chairman  Arthur  B.  Lee,  referred  to  the 
problems  raised  by  local  strikes,  and  suggested,  also,  that  "two  or  three 
supervisors. ... .check  on  the  work  of  the  board  and  on  the  cases." 
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Report  of  the  Chester  County  Board 

Submitted  March  1,  1937 


The  Chester  Emergency  Relief  Board  appointed  by  Governor  Earle  on 
September  24  held  its  first  meeting  Saturday  afternoon,  September  26,  1936. 

The  Board  was  organized  as  follows: 

Raymond  S.  Shortlidge,  Esquire,  Paoli — Chairman 
Mrs.  John  S.  Garrett,  West  Chester  R.D.^3,  Secretary 
W.  Waldo  Hayes,  Esquire,  West  Chester,  Treasurer 
Charles  J.  Stott,  Coatesville 

At  the  request  of  the  Board  the  Supervisor  of  Area  19,  of  which  Chester  County 
had  been  a  part,  met  with  them. 

It  was  decided  that  the  Board  would  return  to  the  county  unit  and 
would  retain  the  present  staff,  as  warranted.  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
policies  would  be  continued  until  the  Board  found  reason  to  change.  The 
Board  has  held  regular  weekly  meetings  every  Friday  morning. 

As  the  Area  was  to  be  dissolved  the  lease  on  the  Central  Office  build¬ 
ing  was  given  up  and  it  was  decided  to  use  the  District  Office  in  West  Chester 
as  the  one  county  office.  Referral  centers  were  continued  with  the  Executive 
Director  instructed  to  find  cheaper  quarters  if  possible.  This  has  been  done 
since,  effecting  an  economy  of  $46.00  a  month.  One  referral  center  has  been 
closed  for  lack  of  need. 

Mrs.  Helen  Hill,  Area  Supervisor,  was  retained  as  Executive  Direotor 
on  a  part  time  basis.  Since  Mrs.  Hill's  resignation  the  position  of  Execu¬ 
tive  Director  and  Relief  Supervisor  have  been  combined. 

The  Board  did  not  attempt  to  reduce  the  staff  to  meet  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board  "pattern"  of  eight  per  cent  administrative  cost  as  they 
felt  it  had  been  reduced  as  far  as  was  possible  to  do  and  maintain  the 
standard  of  performance.  In  so  doing  the  Board  recognized  that  sacrifice  of 
staff  might  mean  a  small  administrative  saving  but  would  be  likely  to  result 
in  large  relief  overpayments.  The  salaries  of  two  visitors  and  one  clerk 
have  been  raised  slightly  to  bring  them  in  line  with  work  performed. 

The  Board  members  took  steps  to  familiarize  themselves  with  relief. 

They  asked  that  they  be  provided  with  copies  of  the  case  list.  This  has 
been  added  to  weekly  with  lists  giving  the  new  said  resumed  cases  and  cases 
discontinued  so  that  they  may  have  current  knowledge  of  those  on  relief. 
Individual  members  of  the  Board  checked  certain  cases  on  the  list  and  con¬ 
cluded  that  those  receiving  relief  were  eligible.  The  Board  decided  that 
the  staff  is  responsible  for  investigating  and  granting  relief  but  that  the 
Board  holds  the  power  of  review  of  all  oases.  They  also  read  the  Relief 
Division  Manual  to  familiarize  themselves  with  the  basis  of  eligibility  and 
the  process  of  authorizing  relief.  Some  of  the  members  had  been  called  on 
in  the  past  for  references  for  relief  applicants  and  had  some  knowledge  of 
relief  procedure.  They  had  read  what  has  appeared  in  papers  and  periodicals 
on  the  subject  of  relief.  All  members,  however,  are  agreed  that  the  Board 
experience  has  been  a  very  enlightening  one. 

A  sample  case  was  drawn  up  for  the  Board,  illustrative  of  the  forms 
and  the  processes  used  in  the  authorization  of  relief.  The  members  also 
talked  individually  with  members  of  the  staff  and  visited  the  office. 
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Individually  the  members  concluded  that  relief  in  Chester  County  had 
been  administered  fairly  and  ably  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion  and  hereby  make  formal  acknowledgment  in  the  name  of  the  Board  of  this 
conclusion. 

Various  matters  of  procedure  were  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
Board  by  the  Executive  Director  who  recommended  certain  changes.  After  in¬ 
vestigation  the  Board  approved  the  following  changes: 

1.  Industrial  Contact  Department  as  such  was  dissolved  and  the  work 
simplified.  Previously  the  Visitors  and  Interviewers  had  written  a  form 
which  was  sent  to  the  Industrial  Contact  Department.  This  information  was, 
in  turn,  transcribed  to  another  form  and  sent  to  the  employer  as  well  as  to 
two  cards.  The  reply  when  received  was  again  transcribed  and  sent  back  to 
the  Visitor.  The  name  of  the  individual  was  registered  with  the  Social 
Service  Exchange  of  Philadelphia.  This  procedure  was  well  thought  through 
for  a  large  industrial  county,  but  with  such  a  small  caseload  in  a  rural 
situation,  it  was  not  practical.  Therefore,  it  wa3  decided  that  the  Inter¬ 
viewer  would  send  to  the  employer  either  by  telephone  or  letter  a  request 
for  employment  information  on  all  new  and  reopened  cases  and  the  Visitors 
would  make  inquiries  from  employers  on  their  active  caseloads.  This  would 
be  recorded  in  the  case  history.  Periodically  the  entire  active  caseload 
would  be  checked  with  large  industries.  The  Visitor  would  take  her  notebook 
to  small  local  industries  every  four  weeks  for  a  payroll  check. 

It  was  felt  unnecessary  and  too  expensive  to  register  every  employee’ s 
name  on  every  payroll  which  came  into  the  Emergency  Relief  Office  with  the 
Social  Service  Exchange  inasmuch  as  every  name  was  cleared  first  with  the 
active  relief  file,  then  with  the  master  file  \vhich  contains  the  name  of 
everyone  who  ever  applied  for  relief  in  Chester  County.  During  the  Executive 
Director's  contact  with  the  Social  Service  Exchange  in  identification  of  names, 
she  had  found  that  often  they  did  not  identify  persons  although  they  were  in 
the  Chester  County  Emergency  Relief  Board’s  master  file  and  should  have  been 
registered  in  the  Exchange.  Not  in  a  single  case  had  she  found  employment 
that  was  unknown  to  the  Visitor.  It  was  interesting  to  note  that  the  Visitors 
when  asked  for  their  opinions  on  the  revised  procedure  were  not  only  enthu¬ 
siastic  about  having  the  work  given  to  them,  but  were  emphatic  in  believing 
that  it  was  not  only  more  satisfactory  and  accurate  for  them  to  get  informa¬ 
tion  first  hand,  but  that  it  made  their  investigations  quicker.  It  should 
be  emphasized  that  the  change  in  this  procedure,  applicable  to  a  large  office, 
was  made  to  fit  the  individual  needs  in  this  County  which  has  a  small  case¬ 
load  and  which  is  not  highly  industrialized.  Considerable  savings  were 
affected  on  Social  Service  Exchange  clearings  as  a  result  of  this  change. 

2.  The  restitution  procedure  outlined  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Administration  was  shortened  and  simplified  to  some  extent.  Now  a  Visitor 
discusses  a  possible  restitution  case  with  the  Supervisor  and  if  it  is  de¬ 
cided  that  it  is  a  case  of  fraud  the  Visitor  then  writes  the  report  which 
must  receive  the  approval  of  the  Administrator-Supervisor.  It  then  goes 
directly  to  the  Restitution  Agent  for  setting  up  the  claim.  Again,  this 
change  was  approved  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  local  situation. 

3.  Another  deviation  from  procedure  was  the  decision  to  continue 
carrying  cases  assigned  to  Works  Progress  Administration  active  for  the 
twenty-one  day  period  rather  than  closing  them  immediately  upon  receipt  of 
the  information  that  the  man  was  placed  on  Works  Progress  Administration. 

The  reason  for  this  decision  was  the  inconsistency  of  the  Visitor  having  to 
service  a  closed  case  and  the  confusion  which  would  result  from  carrying 
closed  cases  in  the  Relief  Division  and  active  in  the  Financial  Division. 
Statistically  this  was  thought  to  be  impractical.  For  instance,  the  case 
load  as  carried  by  the  Visitors  might  be  275  at  the  end  of  the  week  and  by 
the  Financial  Division  the  amount  of  relief  granted  would  be  that  of  375 
families  because  100  would  be  receiving  a  grant  until  they  received  their 
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first  Works  Progress  Administration  check  twenty-one  days  after  assignment. 

4.  As  the  Directors  of  the  Poor  of  Chester  County  had  declined  to 
cooperate  in  the  care  of  intra-state  transients,  the  Board  decided  to  accept 
such  oases  for  care  after  the  Poor  Board  of  the  county  of  legal  settlement 
had  verified  residence  and  requested  in  writing  that  we  grant  relief.  This 
decision  was  reached  after  careful  consideration  of  several  individual  cases. 
The  Board  felt  that  as  long  as  relief  is  administered  from  State  funds,  it  is 
unnecessary  to  draw  county  lines. 

5.  The  Automatic  Re- instatement  Procedure  was  discontinued  because 
of  the  general  dissatisfaction  of  the  staff  with  it  on  the  grounds  that  it 
is  more  logical  to  investigate  before  than  after  granting  relief. 

Some  time  was  spent  in  the  consideration  of  employability  as  a  basis 
of  eligibility  for  relief.  To  this  end  an  analysis  of  the  monthly  rejections 
ims  made  for  October,  November,  December,  and  January.  These  show  that 
approximately  21^  of  those  rejected  are  unemployable  according  to  Emergency 
Relief  Board  standards.  As  these  people  are  in  need  of  relief  and  the  Poor 
Board  frequently  does  not  agree  with  the  Emergency  Relief  Board  decision  as 
to  employability,  it  was  felt  that  on  the  basis  of  employability  some  of 
these  people  will  "fall  between"  the  organizations  and  consequently  suffer. 
However,  with  the  present  set-up  of  relief  organizations  it  was  thought  in¬ 
advisable  for  the  Chester  County  Emergency  Relief  Board  to  change  the  rul¬ 
ing  on  this  point.  But  the  Board  recognized  that  the  basis  for  relief  should 
be  need.  In  the  pursuit  of  this  discussion  a  study  of  the  actual  employability 
of  the  employable  members  of  the  families  on  relief  was  made  for  the  Board  by 
the  Staff.  This  study  was  made  just  prior  to  the  moving  up  of  the  Works  Pro¬ 
gress  Administration  deadline  to  November  1st.  Therefore,  it  could  be  assumed 
that  the  Works  Progress  Administration  had  absorbed  the  most  employable  members, 
The  study  showed  two  outstanding  facts: 

1.  That  age  (old  age  and  extreme  youth)  was  a  deterrent  factor  in  the 
employability  of  32/2  of  the  employables. 

2.  That  two-thirds  of  the  total  number  of  employables  on  relief  were 

women. 


Therefore,  the  question  arises  whether  these  people  can  become  per¬ 
manently  self-supporting  or  whether  some  form  of  continuing  public  relief 
will  not  be  necessary. 

In  Board  meetings  consideration  was  given  to  qualifications  of  Board 
members  and  Visitors.  It  was  felt  that  Board  members  should  be  actively 
engaged  in  business  rather  than  retired;  should  be  public  spirited  but  not 
engaged  primarily  in  philanthropic  work.  It  was  agreed  that  although  no  one 
should  be  chosen  because  of  political  affiliations,  parties  should  be  re¬ 
presented  on  such  a  Board  and  as  a  Board  it  was  felt  that  if  the  individual 
was  really  interested  in  the  work  all  party  affiliations  would  be  forgotten 
in  an  effort  to  make  a  smooth  running  organization.  It  was  felt  a  good  idea 
to  have  the  professions  represented  although  not  necessary.  It  was  felt  that 
a  too  dominant  personality  should  not  be  on  the  Board.  It  was  agreed  that 
County  representation  is  valuable,  that  is,  that  all  sections  of  the  County 
should  have  a  representative.  The  preferable  number  for  a  Board  would  be 
five.  Qualifications  for  Visitors  met  with  some  diversity  of  opinion  which 
varied  from  the  desirability  of  a  college  degree  to  two  years  beyond  high 
school  work.  Other  qualifications  advisable  but  less  easily  defined  were 
as  follows:  Good  personality,  emotional  balance,  definite  interest  in  the 
work  with  the  idea  of  continuing  in  the  profession,  judgment,  understanding 
of  people,  common  sense,  good  character.  The  manner  in  which  it  was  possible 
to  find  out  if  the  worker  was  fitted  for  the  job  was  discussed.  It  was  felt 
that  perhaps  a  written  test  would  obtain  results  but  that  greater  emphasis 
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should  be  placed  on  a  personal  interview  as  beneficial  in  determining  the 
qualifications  listed  above.  In  addition  to  a  written  test  and  personal  in¬ 
terview,  references  might  be  used  to  obtain  knowledge  of  the  individual.  It 
was  felt  that  the  lower  age  limit  should  be  twenty-five.  The  worker  should 
be  resident  in  the  County  but  if  it  were  impossible  to  find  workers  in  the 
County  the  residence  requirement  should  be  changed  to  State. 

The  Board  also  considered  several  cases  which  illustrated  the  only 
employable  member  of  the  family  employed  on  a  full  time  basis  but  earning  a 
wage  insufficient  to  meet  the  budgetary  deficiency  of  the  family.  According 
to  State  Emergency  Relief  Administration  policy,  such  cases  would  have  to  be 
closed.  The  Board  recognized  that  where  the  only  employable  is  unable  to 
earn  an  amount  equal  to  the  family’ s  budget  deficiency,  supplementation  is 
clearly  necessary  and  questioned  the  State's  policy  of  closing  such  cases. 

They  decided  that  such  cases  should  be  reviewed  individually  by  the  Board. 

Recognizing  the  desirability  of  keeping  perspective  on  relief  in  Chester 
County  and  the  advantage  of  direct  knowledge  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
policies  and  proceedings,  the  Board  requested  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Ad¬ 
ministration  to  continue  to  give  Chester  County  the  benefit  of  its  field  serv¬ 
ice. 

The  Board  feels  that  the  changes  made  in  procedure  have  been  logical 
or  time-saving.  The  change  in  Industrial  Contact  Department  procedure  has 
hastened  the  granting  of  relief  in  most  cases.  The  shortened  Restitution 
process  is  also  time  and  work  saving.  The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  pro¬ 
cedure  on  Works  Progress  Administration  immediate  closings  and  automatic  re¬ 
instatement  were  rejected  as  unsound.  On  matters  of  policy  their  judgments 
have  been  based  on  logic,  justice,  and  social  consciousness. 

The  Board  made  no  special  effort  to  interpret  its  plans  or  changes  of 
policy  to  the  community  with  the  exception  of  a  meeting  held  with  the  County 
Commissioners  and  the  Poor  Board  which  received  no  publicity.  The  Board 
feels  that  the  community  is  uninformed  on  relief.  They  feel  they  have  wakened 
perhaps  rather  belatedly  to  the  fact  that  some  community  education  in  various 
forms  of  publicity  may  be  part  of  their  job.  They  plan  to  go  into  this  more 
fully.  One  member  of  the  Board  in  a  personal  capacity  (not  as  a  member  of  the 
Board)  has  been  addressing  various  organizations  in  the  county  on  the  Goodrich 
plan  and  has  perhaps  thus  aroused  some  interest  in  relief. 

If  the  Board  were  to  be  organized  on  a  permanent  basis  it  is  their  opin¬ 
ion  they  would  approve  in  general  such  a  set-up  as  the  Goodrich  plan  provides. 
They  would  endorse:  a  County  Board,  State  Funds,  State  control  to  maintain 
standards  and  uniformity,  a  merit  system. 

While  the  Board  has  not  carefully  studied  the  present  relief  scale, 
yet  it  appears  that  it  may  at  times  be  inadequate,  particularly  in  the  field 
of  shelter,  and  the  Board  feels  that  it  would  be  well  if  the  relief  scale  was 
changed  periodically  in  accordance  with  the  general  cost  of  living. 


CHESTER  COUNTY  EMERGENCY  RELIEF  BOARD 

By 

(signed)  Raymond  S.  Shortlidge 
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Raymond  S.  Shortlidge 
Chairman 


Report  of  Cumberland  County  Board 
Submitted  February  23,  1937 


After  several  weeks  of  careful  study,  your  Board  adopted  some  princi¬ 
ples  as  basic  in  their  work,  and  announced  them  to  the  public  through  the 
medium  of  the  Press- 

a.  That  no  political  pressure  would  under  any  circumstances 
receive  consideration  in  any  case  applying  for  aid. 

b.  That  we  would  endeavor  to  initiate  a  system  of  procedure 
which  would  reduce  the  time  for  final  action  on  any  case 
to  a  minimum. 

c.  That  we  would  adopt  rules  to  govern  our  work  as  occasion 
demanded,  and  that  we  would  use  common  sense  in  applying 
them. 

1.  Our  first  step  after  taking  over  the  work  on  October  15, 
was  to  make  a  complete  and  exhaustive  study  of  the 
method  of  procedure  then  in  vogue  under  the  existing 
system  of  County  Relief. 

(a)  This  led  us  to  believe  that  we  might  save  time 
and  delay  in  working  on  pending  cases;  that  this 
sometimes  worked  an  unnecessary  hardship  on  needy 
cases.  We  have  endeavored  to  cut  the  time  as 
much  as  possible  by  authorizing  our  supervisor  to 
get  all  necessary  information  on  each  case  through 
her  staff  of  Visitors,  and  unless  they  were  prob¬ 
lem  cases,  we  would  rely  on  her  recommendations. 

This  has  saved  some  time  and  works  out  very  satis¬ 
factorily. 

(b)  Our  staff  had  been  cut  to  the  bone,  before  we  took 
over  the  work,  with  the  large  area  to  be  visited. 

We  therefore  added  two  more  Visitors  and  an  Inter¬ 
viewer,  who  gives  a  day  each  to  the  offices  we 
maintain  at  each  end  of  the  County  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  at  the  Central  Office.  We  believe  this 
has  increased  the  efficiency  of  settlement  of  cases 
by  33  \/z%, 

2.  Our  study  showed  us  that  a  closer  Supervision  of  our  cases 
was  necessary  to  reduce  the  number,  who  simply  failed  to 
report  that  they  no  longer  needed  relief.  We  believe  that 
the  two  additional  Visitors  have  saved  their  own  expense, 
through  this  closer  supervision. 

(a)  We  also  initiated  the  system  of  granting  relief  - 
not  upon  the  basis  of  "with  how  small  an  amount 
would  possibly  suffice",  but  by  a  more  liberal 
allowance,  based  upon  need  for  the  moral  effect, 
which  encourages  families  to  strive  for  self- 
support  again. 

(b)  We  believe  that  the  selection  of  a  Board  from  all 
parts  of  the  County,  and  in  our  case,  all  of  whom 
have  had  Social  Service  experience,  in  some  form 
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or  other,  was  a  happy  selection.  This  aids  us  in 
determining  finally  any  and  all  problem  cases,  at 
our  weekly  meetings  which  are  held  every  Monday 
afternoon. 

3.  From  association  with  private  local  welfare  workers  and 
their  reactions,  we  believe  that  our  present  system  of 
Relief  meets  with  their  general  approval.  We  have  pro¬ 
jected  the  organization  of  a  Central  Committee,  where 
all  welfare  agencies  can  meet  and  discuss  their  problems, 
and  are  awaiting  a  favorable  time  to  call  such  a  meeting 
and  consider  the  formation  of  such  committee.  We  believe 
from  what  we  hear  that  the  community  and  the  public  in 
general,  have  the  utmost  confidence  in  our  plan  of  work, 
and  are  ready  to  give  it  their  approval  and  support. 

(a)  We  believe  that  the  Goodrich  Committee  plan  for  re¬ 
organization  of  Relief  Work  is  in  harmony  with  our 
understanding  of  the  best  and  most  scientific  care 
of  needy  cases.  We  believe  that  local  committees  or 
Advisory  Boards,  divorced  from  political  affiliations 
would  make  relief  work  more  efficient.  The  merit 
system  of  the  personnel  in  this  work,  meets  with  our 
approval,  and  we  urge  its  adoption. 

4.  The  danger  in  all  this  work  is  slipping  into  a  rut.  For 
this  reason  we  firmly  believe  in  a  Central  Department, 
where  all  possibility  of  local  influence  and  false  economy, 
can  be  eliminated.  There  a  continued  study  and  research 
carried  on  by  competent  and  trained  persons,  will  make 
possible  the  suggestion  and  introduction  of  the  latest 
scientific  plans  for  administration  of  such  work  we 
consider  highly  important. 

5.  We  feel  that  personnel  curtailment  is  not  a  necessarily 
effective  administrative  economy  and  believe  that  in 
order  to  efficiently  meet  the  demands  of  a  oaseload  of 
continually  changing  size,  that  a  staff  of  permanently 
adequate  number  is  needed.  For  that  reason  we  have  in¬ 
creased  the  number  of  workers  in  our  local  office  from 
seven  to  thirteen  since  October,  and  expect  to  increase 
as  need  demands,  and  hope  to  develop  a  permanent  staff 
of  sufficient  size  to  meet  the  changing  seasonal  demands 
throughout  the  year. 


Respectfully, 


CUMBERLAND  COUNTY  RELIEF  BOARD 
Mr.  Jacob  M.  Goodyear,  Chairman 
Mrs.  J.  Cox  Thompson,  Secretary 
Dr.  George  M.  Diffenderfer 
By 

Dr.  George  M.  Diffenderfer 
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(3) 

STATE  AND  LOCAL  ORGANIZATION  OF 
PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE 
IN 

TWELVE  REPRESENTATIVE  STATES 


TECHNICAL  STAFF  FOR  THIS  STUDY 


Amey  E.  Watson,  Ph.D.,  Director  of  Study 
Kathryn  W.  Davis,  Ph.D.,  Assistant  in  Research 
Edith  Miller  Tufts,  Acting  Chief  of  Research,  Consultant 
Kenneth  L.  M.  Pray,  Secretary,  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief;  Editor 
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(3) 

State  and  Local  Organization  for  Public  Assistance  in 


Twelve  Representative  States 


I.  -  Introduction 


Among  the  most  difficult,  as  well  as  the  most  important  problems#  in 
the  formulation  of  a  satisfactory  state-wide  program  of  public  assistance,  is 
the  determination  of  the  specific  functions  to  be  exercised  by  representatives 
of  the  local  community  and  by  representatives  of  the  State  as  a  whole,  the 
relative  authority  to  be  exercised  by  government  at  these  two  levels,  and  the 
form  and  structure  of  the  organizations,  both  state  and  local,  through  whioh 
this  authority  is  to  be  administered.  On  behalf  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  study  has  been  given  to  these  problems  with 
the  object  of  analyzing  and  appraising  the  experience,  not  only  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  but  of  other  states  whose  public  assistance  problems  are  similar  to 
Pennsylvania’s  in  scope  and  character. 

Twelve  states  have  been  chosen  for  special  consideration.  Four  of 
the  states  border  on  and  practically  surround  Pennsylvania;  namely.  New  York, 
New  Jersey,  Maryland,  and  Ohio.  Three  others,  widely  scattered,  have  been 
chosen  on  this  account  and  beoause  peculiarly  significant  programs  were  in 
operation  or  in  process  of  formulation;  these  were  Massachusetts,  Florida, 
and  California.  Five  large  middle  western  states,  representing  a  wide  range 
of  policy  in  this  field,  completed  the  list;  these  were  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Michigan,  Wisconsin,  and  Minnesota. 

In  several  of  these  states,  and  in  others,  special  commissions  or  in¬ 
vestigating  bodies  similar  in  purpose  to  this  Committee,  have  recently  made 
extensive  studies  and  have  made  available  the  preliminary  or  complete  results 
of  their  work.  Many  public  officials  and  members  of  investigating  bodies 
have  added  exceedingly  valuable  comment  and  expressions  of  personal  judgment, 
based  upon  their  own  thoughtful  study  and  responsible  experience,  with  ref¬ 
erence  to  certain  practical  problems  of  state  and  local  organization  in  this 
field. 

Results  of  this  study  largely  underlie  the  program  of  State  and  local 
organization  for  public  assistance  recommended  by  the  Pennsylvania  Committee 
on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  to  Governor  George  H.  Earle  on  December  15, 
1936,  and  embodied,  with  some  modifications,  in  recent  legislation  in  the 
General  Assembly  of  Pennsylvania. 

Method  of  Study 


The  laws  of  the  several  states  under  consideration  were  first  exam¬ 
ined,  analyzed  and  charted,  with  reference  to  significant  factors  of  structure 
and  authority  in  state  and  local  public  assistance  organization,  and  the  re¬ 
lations  between  them.  From  official  reports  and  other  documentary  material, 
supplemented  by  correspondence  and  conference,  a  descriptive  and  historical 
summary  of  recent  developments  in  law  and  policy  was  prepared,  including, 
where  possible,  the  conclusions  and  recommendations  of  special  investigating 
commissions,  which  indicated  current  trends  and  prospects  of  change. 

The  complete  summary,  outline  report,  and  charts  of  each  state  were 
then  submitted  for  verification,  correction,  amplification,  and  interpreta¬ 
tion  to  a  number  of  officials  of  that  state  responsible  for  administration 
or  supervision  in  the  several  fields  of  public  assistance,  and  to  a  number 
of  other  interested  and  informed  persons  in  the  state,  whose  judgment  would 
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throw  helpful  light  upon  local  and  state-wide  public  assistance  problems  and 
activities . 

When  revised  and  completed,  in  accordance  with  information  received 
from  these  sources,  the  data  were  again  submitted  to  state  authorities  for 
verification  and  approval.  The  material  concerning  all  the  states  was  then 
subjected  to  analysis  for  purposes  of  appraisal  and  generalization. 

Extensive  bibliographies,  as  well  as  the  complete  correspondence  and 
data  concerning  each  of  the  states  included  within  this  study,  are  in  the 
Committee's  files.  Only  the  most  significant  facts  and  conclusions,  with  a 
condensed  tabulation,  for  reference  and  comparison,  are  contained  in  this 
summary  report.* * 

The  Problem 


Four  principal  problems  of  public  assistance  organization  were  at  the 
focus  of  this  study: 

(1)  What  is  the  division  of  responsibility,  in 
the  administration  of  public  assistance,  be¬ 
tween  state  and  local  authorities? 

(2)  What  is  the  division  of  financial  responsi¬ 
bility  for  public  assistance,  between  state 
and  local  governmental  units? 

(3)  What  is  the  structure,  the  source  of  authority, 
and  the  form  of  organization,  of  the  local 
governmental  body  responsible  for  administering 
assistance? 

(4)  What  is  the  structure,  the  source  of  authority, 
and  the  form  of  organization  of  the  state  govern¬ 
mental  body,  if  any,  having  responsibility  for 
administering  or  for  influencing  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  public  assistance? 

*In  the  compilation  of  materials  for  this  report,  much  help  and  guidance 
have  been  derived  from  publications  of  the  Social  Research  Division  of  the 
Works  Progress  Administration,  especially  the  following  digests:  "Old  Age 
Assistance  Laws  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories,  as  of  September  1, 
1936";  "Blind  Assistance  Laws  of  the  Several  States  and  Territories,  as  of 
September  1,  1936";  "State  and  Territorial  Laws  Granting  Aid  to  Dependent 
Children  in  Their  Own  Homes  as  of  September  1,  1936";  "Poor  Relief  Laws  of 
the  Several  States  and  Territories  as  of  May  1,  1936".  Constant  use  has 
also  been  made  of  the  "Digests  of  Public  Welfare  Provisions  under  the  Laws" 
of  each  state,  prepared  by  the  same  division,  and  now  covering  all  the 
states,  and  "Analysis  of  Constitutional  Provisions  Affecting  Public  Welfare", 
now  also  available  for  practically  every  state*  Direct  references  to  spe¬ 
cific  state  statutes  governing  most  of  the  important  matters  under  discus¬ 
sion  are  contained  in  the  footnotes  in  the  following  pages.  State  laws  and 
amendments  of  laws  enacted  in  1937,  after  the  preparation  of  this  report, 
are  briefly  recorded  in  footnotes,  but  the  text  of  the  report  has  not  been 
modified  to  incorporate  these  specific  changes.  Ho  attempt  is  made  to  refer 
specifically  to  other  sources  of  information,  principally  consisting  of  di¬ 
rect  correspondence  with  individuals  identified  with  public  administration 
or  with  welfare  activities  in  each  state.  Generalizations  and  characteriza¬ 
tions  in  the  text  not  documented  by  legal  references  are  derived  from  these 
reports  and  letters. 
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Types  of  Public  Assistance 


The  law  and  policy  of  the  states  in  all  these  matters  often  vary  with 
respect  to  different  forms  of  public  assistance.  Special  attention  is  di¬ 
rected  in  this  study  to  the  organization  and  administration  of  those  forms 
of  assistance  which  are  now  in  operation  in  Pennsylvania  as  more  or  less 
separate  entities.  These  include: 

(1)  General  Relief,  historically  known  as  "out¬ 
door  poor  relief"— the  original  basic  service 
formerly  available  to  all  in  need  of  any  form 
of  public  assistance,  and  now  carrying  the  re¬ 
sidual  responsibility  for  helping  all  those 
for  whom  no  other  type  of  special  assistance 
is  available; 

(2)  Unemployment  Relief — a  form  of  assistance  de¬ 
veloped  largely  during  the  recent  depression, 
for  the  special  aid  of  large  numbers  of  persons 
whose  means  of  support  were  destroyed  or  dimin¬ 
ished  by  this  far-reaching  economic  catastrophe; 

(3)  Aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  or 
in  the  homes  of  close  relatives,  when  the  absence 
or  interruption  of  parental  care  of  young  children 
is  the  principal  factor  in  creating  need  for  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  (in  Pennsylvania  known  as  "mothers' 
assistance"  and  limited  in  the  past  to  children 
living  with  their  mothers  and  ivhose  fathers  are 
dead  or  permanently  confined  in  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill); 

(4)  Aid  to  dependent  children  in  foster  homes  and 
institutions,  when  their  own  families  are  broken 
or  unable  to  provide  adequate  care  and  support; 

(5)  Old  age  assistance,  for  those  who  have  passed 
their  normal  earning  years  (in  Pennsylvania,  the 
age  of  70)  and  who  have  not  adequate  means  of 
support  through  their  own  resources  or  those  of 
properly  responsible  relatives; 

(6)  Assistance  to  the  blind,  whose  physical  handicap 
exposes  them  to  special  risks  of  social  and  eco¬ 
nomic  insecurity; 

(7)  Veterans'  Relief — in  reality,  a  form  either  of 
unemployment  relief  or  of  general  relief,  but 
often  separated  from  them  in  administration,  as 
in  Pennsylvania,  by  reason  of  the  strong  sense 
of  group  solidarity  of  those  who  have  served  the 
state  in  time  of  war,  and  the  strong  community 
sentiment  in  their  behalf,  which  somewhat  differ¬ 
entiates  them  in  the  public  mind  from  others  in 
need. 
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II.  -  Relation  Between  State  and  Local  Authority 
in  Public  Assistance  Administration 


All  of  the  special  forms  of  relief  or  assistance  enumerated  in  the 
preceding  paragraphs  are  offshoots,  it  is  clear,  from  the  historic  general 
service  commonly  known  as  "poor  relief". 

Originally,  everywhere  in  America,  as  in  England  from  which  American 
policy  and  practice  were  largely  derived,  this  was  a  strictly  local  respon¬ 
sibility  imposed  by  state  or  provincial  laws  but  subject  to  practically  no 
central  control.  Originally,  also,  this  responsibility  was  largely  dis¬ 
charged  by  way  of  institutional  care.  The  vrorkhouse  for  the  able-bodied  and 
the  almshouse  for  those  unable  to  work  were  the  typical  means  employed  for 
the  care  of  all  the  destitute.  Into  these  institutions  were  received  de¬ 
pendent  adults  and  children,  whatever  the  source  of  their  dependency — the 
mentally  and  the  physically  ill  and  defective,  along  with  the  victims  of 
other  economic  and  social  misfortunes. 

The  first  substantial  intervention  of  state  governments,  in  the  ac¬ 
ceptance  of  responsibility  in  any  of  these  fields,  was  early  in  the  nine¬ 
teenth  century,  in  the  form  of  institutional  care  for  delinquents  convicted 
of  the  more  serious  offenses,  and,  somewhat  later,  institutional  provision 
for  the  mentally  ill  and  defective.  Shortly  after  the  Civil  War  a  number 
of  states  (for  example,  Massachusetts  in  1863,  Pennsylvania  in  1869)  ac¬ 
cepted  a  somewhat  larger  measure  of  state  responsibility  for  inspection  and 
supervision  of  activities  of  local  governments  in  aid  of  the  poor  and  un¬ 
fortunate.  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections  were  set  up,  charged 
not  only  with  supervision  of  state  institutions,  which  were  usually  managed 
under  the  direction  of  separate  Boards  of  Trustees,  but  also  with  inspection 
and  report  upon  the  conduct  of  almshouses  and  other  local  institutions.  Pri¬ 
vate  charities,  especially  those  concerned  with  the  care  of  children,  were 
also  brought  under  the  inspectional  authority  of  those  state  bodies.  Chiefly 
advisory  powers  were  exercised  by  them  at  the  beginning,  although  as  they 
gained  wider  experience  and  knowledge,  with  the  assistance  of  full-time  in¬ 
spectors  and  the  advice  of  experienced  and  trained  leaders,  their  powers 
tended  steadily  to  expand  and  gain  strength. 

Rarely,  however,  did  these  powers  in  the  early  days  extend  to  any 
systematic  control  over  those  operations  which  did  not  involve  the  visible 
and  tangible  problems  of  institutional  construction  and  operation.  During 
the  last  twenty-five  years,  however,  during  which  "home  relief"  operations 
have  steadily  grown  in  volume  and  importance,  as  compared  with  institutional 
care,  state  authority  with  respect  to  these  functions  has  also  grown  steadily. 
This  growth  partially  accounts  for  the  steady  movement  toward  the  transfor¬ 
mation  of  State  Boards  of  Charities  and  Corrections  from  independent,  minor 
appendages  of  state  governmental  structure  into  regular  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment,  possessing  the  dignity  and  authority  of  other  permanent  departments 
performing  regular,  continuous  functions.  It  is  especially  evident  in  the 
increased  activities  of  the  states  with  respect  to  special  services  cut  off 
from  "poor  relief"  and  given  separate  emphasis.* 

It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  while  eleven  of  the  twelve  states 
considered  in  this  study  continue  to  leave  administration  of  general  poor  re¬ 
lief  within  the  largely  autonomous  control  of  local  officials,  all  but  four 
of  the  states  exercise  complete  state  control  of  one  or  more  of  the  more  re¬ 
cently  separated  and  specialized  forms  of  assistance. 


*See  Footnote,  page  97. 
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Still  rnore  striking  is  the  extensive  supervisory  power  exercised  in 
all  fields  of  public  assistance  by  practically  all  these  states.  Every  one 
of  them  either  shares  administrative  powers  with  the  local  officials  in  one  1 
or  more  fields,  or  exercises  extensive  supervisory  authority  over  local 
public  administration. 

c 

Poor  Relief*  '  I  & 

i 

The  principal  form  of  state  supervision  or  control  over  local  outdoor  c 
poor  relief  exercised  in  these  states  is  that  implied  in  state  inspections  and 
reports,  and  in  the  correlative  right  of  the  state  to  prescribe  the  forms  of  ■ 
records  and  reports  of  local  officials.  Even  this  degree  of  supervision  is 
limited  to  the  states  of  California^),  Massachusetts^),  and  New  York(^). 
Pennsylvania^)  also  falls  into  this  group.  In  Florida(®)  and  Maryland(®), 
by  special  provision  of  law,  poor  relief,  as  well  as  other  local  welfare  func-  ' 
tions,  may  be  delegated  by  local  officials  to  County  or  District  Boards  of 
Welfare  administering  other  forms  of  assistance,  and  in  that  event  this  func¬ 
tion  comes  under  fairly  strict  supervisory  control  of  the  state  department. 

In  Maryland,  a  majority  of  counties  have  taken  this  step. 

Certain  states,  notably  New  York(^)  and  Massachusetts^®),  have  clothed 
State  Departments  of  Welfare  with  more  or  less  direct  responsibility  for  the 
so-called  "unsettled"  or  "state  poor",  who,  because  they  have  no  legal  settle¬ 
ment  in  a  particular  district  of  the  state,  are  not  a  proper  legal  charge 
against  any  local  community.  Massachusetts (^")  also  conducts  a  State  Infirmary 
as  part  of  its  service  to  this  group.  A  number  of  other  states  place  with  the 
state  department  a  responsibility  for  determining  the  "settlement"  of  a  poor 
person  and  for  negotiating  with  other  states  for  the  return  of  such  persons 
to  the  states  where  they  have  legal  domicile. 

Institutional  provision  for  the  so-called  poor,  in  almshouses,  county 
homes  or  otherwise,  is  usually  the  primary  responsibility  of  local  poor  offi¬ 
cials,  and  this  function  is  generally  subject  to  somewhat  closer  state  super¬ 
vision  than  is  home  relief.  In  addition  to  the  states  that  exercise  some 


*See  Footnote,  page  97. 

(1)  California,  Statutes  of  1917,  Chapter  252;  Statutes  of  1929,  Chapter 
512;  Statutes  of  1935,  Chapter  411,  585,  652.  Deering’s  Folitical 
Code,  1931,  4224,  4408  (20). 

(2)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1931,  Chapter  394,  Section  128;  General  Laws, 
Chapter  18,  117, 

(3)  New  York,  Laws  of  1929,  Chapter  565,  Article  16. 

(4)  Pennsylvania,  General  Poor  Relief  Act  of  1925,  P.L.  762,  Chapter  5, 
Section  500;  also  Administrative  Code  of  1929,  P.L.  177,  Article  XXIII. 
(These  provisions  are  modified  and  superseded  by  the  Act  of  June  25,  1937. 
See  Appendix.) 

(5)  Florida,  Social  Welfare  Act  of  1935,  (superseded  by  Welfare  Act  of  1937,) 
(S.B.  1111). 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(7)  New  York,  Public  Vfelfare  Law  of  1929,  Chapter  565,  Article  8,  Sections 
65-70  inclusive. 

(8)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1926,  Chapter  241,  Section  18. 

(9)  Massachusetts  General  Laws  of  1921,  Chapter  122,  as  amended;  Acts  of 
1926,  Chapter  155. 
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supervision  over  outdoor  relief,  Illinois^),  Indiana ^  Michigan^)  and 
New  Jersey' ^)  have  direct  power  to  inspect  looal  institutions  and  varying 
authority  to  control  institutional  construction  and  administration.  Pennsyl¬ 
vania^)  is  one  of  the  states  in  which  the  approval  of  the  State  Department 
of  Welfare  is  required  before  plans  for  building  of  local  almshouses  can  be 
carried  out.  In  many  of  these  states,  however,  the  power  to  correct  un¬ 
healthful  or  unwholesome  conditions  can  be  exeroised  by  the  state  department 
in  the  last  analysis  only  through  resort  to  the  courts,  through  local  prose¬ 
cuting  officials. 

Unemployment  Eelief 


Prior  to  the  most  recent  depression,  relief  of  those  in  need  of  pub¬ 
lic  assistance  by  reason  of  unemployment  was  provided  merely  by  an  expansion 
of  the  activity  of  the  usual  poor  relief  authorities,  or  by  emergency  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  efforts  of  private  charitable  societies.  During  the  past  few 
years,  however,  in  practically  every  state,  special  organizations  have  been 
set  up  through  which  the  state  government  has  come  to  the  rescue  of  over¬ 
whelmed  local  agencies.  This  was  stimulated  and  somewhat  guided  by  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  and  the  distri¬ 
bution  of  Federal  funds  for  local  unemployment  relief  through  state  govern¬ 
ments.  The  withdrawal  of  Federal  direct  relief  payments  in  December,  1935, 
ushered  in  another  period  of  transition,  which  in  most  states  is  not  yet  end¬ 
ed,  and  which  has  rapidly  changed  the  relative  responsibilities  of  states  and 
localities  in  this  field  of  public  assistance. 

In  a  number  of  states,  notably  California,  Illinois,  Maryland,  New 
Jersey,  and  New  York,  as  well  as  Pennsylvania,  State  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istrations  early  in  the  emergency  assumed  practically  complete  administrative 
control  of  unemployment  relief,  either  by  setting  up  special  local  boards  or 
bureaus,  subject  to  strict  state  standardization,  or  by  distributing  state 
and  Federal  funds  to  existing  local  bodies,  on  conditions  strictly  specified, 
California  and  Pennsylvania  still  administer  unemployment  relief  directly, 
with  only  advisory  service  from  local  bodies. 

In  practically  all  these  states,  since  the  cessation  of  Federal  aid 
for  direct  relief,  the  trend  has  been  toward  an  increase  of  local  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibility,  with  the  retention  by  the  state  of  supervisory  pow¬ 
ers,  coupled  with  the  power  to  allocate  state  funds  to  be  expended  by  local 
bodies.  In  only  two  of  these  states,  Illinois'®)  and  New  Jersey(^),  has 
state  control  of  administration  been  completely  withdrawn,  though  state  aid 
has  been  continued. 

In  a  number  of  other  states,  including  Florida  (where  no  state  funds 
have  been  available  at  any  time),  Indiana,  Massachusetts ,  Michigan,  Minnesota, 
Ohio,  and  Wisconsin,  the  state  has  not  exercised  at  any  time  more  than  a 
strong  advisory  or  supervisory  control,  direct  administration  at  all  times 


(1)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  1S29,  Chapter  23,  Section  5F. 

(2)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936  (H.P..  564)  Chapter  3j  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  116. 

(3)  Michigan.  By  the  enactment  of  Senate  Bill  111,  1937,  Section  13f,  end 
correlative  acts,  the  new  State  Department  of  Public  Assistance  has 
supervision  of  outdoor  relief  of  all  kinds,  as  well  as  of  local  insti¬ 
tutional  care. 

(4)  New  Jersey,  Cum.  Supp.  to  Comp.  Statutes,  Sections  34-73. 

(5)  Pennsylvania,  supra  cit. 

(6)  Illinois,  Laws  of  1936  (Second  Special  Session)  in  force  July  1,  1936. 

(7)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83,  approved  May  4,  1936. 
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having  been  under  the  direction  of  permanent  local  bodies,  usually  those  en¬ 
trusted  with  administration  of  general  relief  or  other  forms  of  assistance. 
State  control  in  all  these  states  was  largely  limited  to  the  allocation  of 
funds  and  the  maintenance  of  uniform  accounting  and  reporting.  The  provi¬ 
sion  of  educational  guidance  and  inspection  of  local  operations  by  a  field 
staff  of  the  state  authority  constitutes  an  important  factor  in  state-wide 
standardization  of  administration  in  several  of  the  commonwealths. 

In  this  second  group  of  commonwealths ,  further  movement  toward  com¬ 
plete  local  autonomy  has  recently  occurred,  especially  in  Florida,  Indiana, 
and  Ohio,  where  local  units  of  government  are  wholly  responsible  for  direct 
administration,  with  only  slight  state  supervision  or  none  at  all. 

Recent  recommendations  of  official  bodies  end  of  special  investigat¬ 
ing  commissions  have  tended  to  stabilize  this  situation  by  making  provision 
for  the  integration  of  unemployment  relief  with  other  forms  of  public  assis¬ 
tance,  both  in  state  and  in  local  organization,  and  by  attempting  to  estab¬ 
lish  a  practical  definition  of  function  and  a  balance  of  authority  between 
them. 


Thus,  in  New  York(l),  unemployment  relief  will  soon  become,  under 
recent  law,  in  accordance  with  recommendations  of  the  Governor's  Commission 
on  Unemployment  Relief,  an  integral  part  of  local  public  welfare  administra¬ 
tion,  subject  to  strict  supervision  of  operations  and  standardization  of 
policy  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Yfelfare,  with  which  the  Temporary 
Emergency  Relief  Administration  is  being  merged.  In  California* ^ ,  a  number 
of  proposals  calling  for  consolidation  of  unemployment  relief  with  general 
relief  under  local  welfare  boards,  subject  to  standardization  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  replacing  the  State  Relief  Commission,  are  under  dis¬ 
cussion.  In  Florida* 3),  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  has  taken 
over  the  functions  of  the  State  Relief  Commission,  and,  through  local  dis¬ 
trict  boards  of  welfare,  may  accept  responsibility  for  administration  of 
this,  as  well  as  other,  forms  of  relief  and  assistance.  Similar  efforts 
are  under  way  in  Indiana,  Michigan* 4),  and  Minnesota^®). 


Old  Age  Assistance 

The  impact  of  Federal  interest  and  aid,  expressed  in  the  Social  Secu¬ 
rity  Act,  doubtless  accounts  for  the  fact  that  these  states,  almost  without 
exception,  exercise  rather  strong  supervisory  controls  over  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  old  age  assistance.  Each  of  the  twelve  states  considered  in  this 
study  now  operates  in  this  field  under  a  plan  approved  by  the  Federal  Social 
Security  Board  under  the  Federal  law,  and  every  one,  therefore,  has  provided 
in  its  own  law  and  policy  for  that  measure  of  state  responsibility  required 
by  present  Federal  policy,  namely,  a  sufficient  degree  of  state-wide  control 
to  assure  the  reasonably  equal  treatment  of  all  those  eligible  under  the  law 
for  old  age  assistance  and  a  reasonably  efficient  administration  of  the  act. 


(1)  Itew  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873. 

(2)  California,  an  act  of  1937,  merging  administration  of  unemployment  re¬ 
lief  with  other  assistance  services  under  the  supervision  of  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  has  been  declared  unconstitutional  by  the  Attor¬ 
ney  Generali 

(3)  Florida,  supra  cit. 

(4)  Michigan.  The  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  accomplished  complete  consolidation 
of  local  administration  of  unemployment  relief  and  general  relief,  as 
well  as  old  age  and  other  assistance,  through  County  Boards  of  Welfare, 
subject  to  supervision  and  standardization  by  a  new  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance. 

(5)  Minnesota,  Under  Chapter  89  and  Chapter  343,  Laws  of  Special  Session, 
1937,  this  consolidation  is  effected. 
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Two  of  those  states,  Michigan(l)  and  0hio(2),  administer  this  assis¬ 
tance  directly,  with  only  advisory  powers  in  any  local  body,  though  in  the 
former  a  local  board  of  appeal  is  set  up.  Hew  JerseyC3)  goes  almost  as  far 
toward  complete  state  control,  by  placing  in  the  State  Department  of  Insti¬ 
tutions  and  Agencies  control  of  all  standards,  including  those  of  personnel, 
records,  methods  of  operation  as  well  as  the  final  certification  of  payrolls, 
along  with  strict  constant  supervision  of  local  administrative  authorities. 
Maryland(4),  too,  has  these  powers.  Only  slightly  less  state  control  is 
exercised  by  Florida(S),  Illinois(6),  and  Indianaw),  where,  under  recently 
enacted  laws,  new  county  or  district  boards  have  been  set  up,  either  owing 
their  existence  to  the  State  Department,  or  clearly  subject  to  state  control, 
through  which  old  age  assistance,  either  alone  or  together  with  other  serv¬ 
ices,  is  administered. 

California(S),  Massachusetts^),  Wisconsin(  10) ,  and  New  Yorkfal), 
while  leaving  administration  to  local  bodies  not  directly  subject  to  the 
state  government,  in  the  origin  of  their  powers,  have  given  State  Depart¬ 
ments  strong  supervisory  control  over  this  administration,  through  the  sett¬ 
ing  of  standards,  the  allocation  of  funds,  continual  inspection  and  educa¬ 
tional  supervision,  and  the  collection  of  reports  and  statistics. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes 

In  only  one  of  the  states  under  consideration,  FloridsO-2),  is  aid  to 
dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  a  strictly  local  function,  subject  to 
no  effective  state  control  whatever.  In  one  other,  Illinoi^l3),  the  State 
exercises  a  limited  supervisory  function,  chiefly  in  the  distribution  of 
State  and  Federal  funds.  In  Minnesota(14),  the  State  Board  of  Control  has 
powers  of  inspection  and  report,  but  no  standardizing  authority.  In  one 
state.  New  Jersey(15),  the  State  itself  administers  this  form  of  assistance 
directly  and  exclusively.  In  nine  states,  while  administration  is  in  the 
hands  of  local  bodies,  the  state  has  definite  supervisory  power,  with  more 
or  less  substantial  influence  upon  the  extent  of  aid  and  the  method  by  which 
it  is  administered.  Pennsylvania  falls  within  the  group  with  supervisory 
responsibility. 


(1)  Michigan.  The  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  accomplished  complete  consolidation 
of  local  administration  of  unemployment  relief  and  general  relief,  as 
well  as  old  age  and  other  assistance,  through  County  Boards  of  Welfare, 
subject  to  supervision  and  standardization  by  a  new  State  Department  of 
Public  Assistance. 

(2)  Ohio,  General  Code,  Sections  1359  et  seq.,  as  amended,  especially  by 
H.E.  449,  approved  May  7,  1937. 

(3)  New  Jersey,  P.L.  1936,  Chapter  31  and  Chapter  83. 

(4)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  149. 

(5)  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapters  17141,  17477;  also  Welfare  Act  of  1937, 
(S.B.llll). 

(6)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Statutes  (1936  Supp.)  Chapter  23,  Section 
410-429;  Laws  of  1935  (2nd  Ex.)  H.E.  40,  41,  and  Act  of  July  8,  1937. 

(7)  Indiana,  Laws  (1936  1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3;  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  47. 

(8)  California,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  7. 

(9)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  118;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  436, 

438;  amended  by  Chapter  440,  Laws  of  1937. 

(10)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapters  391,  554. 

(11)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  693;  amended  by  Chapter  645,  Laws  of  1937 

(12)  Florida,  by  Welfare  Act  of  1937,  (S.B.  1111)  administration  is  entrusted 
to  State  Welfare  Department. 

(13)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Statutes,  Act  approved  June  29,  1931,  page  319. 

(14)  Minnesota,  Mason’s  Minnesota  Statutes,  Chapter  73A,  Section  8683;  amended 
by  Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1937,  and  supplemented  by  Chapter  343,  Laws  of 
1937,  governing  local  organization. 

(15)  New  Jersey,  Amendment  of  Chapter  263,  P.L.  1932,  and  Chapter  33,  P.L. 1936 
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The  kind  and  degree  of  state  supervision  in  states  in  this  last  group 
varies  widely,  with  the  trend,  however,  very  clearly  in  the  direction  of  in¬ 
creasing  state  authority.  In  California(l),  'the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare  sets  standards  of  eligibility  and  administration,  reviews  applica¬ 
tions,  compiles  complete  records  and  audits  accounts  of  local  operations. 
0hio(2),  which  formerly  exercised  practically  no  state  supervision  over  lo¬ 
cal  administration  of  aid  to  dependent  children  (which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  probate  judge  in  each  locality)  has  recently  instituted  a  policy  of 
moderate  supervision  through  the  staff  of  the  State  Department,  and  through 
appointment  of  so-called  "Voluntary  Assistance  Boards",  to  cooperate  with 
the  judge,  to  study  the  problem,  a,nd  to  advise  both  state  and  local  author¬ 
ities.  Indiana(3),  through  recent  legislation,  has  also  increased  its  super¬ 
visory  powers  by  setting  up  County  Boards  of  Welfare,  which,  in  this  and  in 
other  matters,  are  the  "agents"  of  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
that  sets  standards  of  eligibility  and  makes  rules  of  administration.  Pos¬ 
sibly  Maryland(4),  where,  also,  local  welfare  boards  are  the  "agents"  of  the 
State  Department,  and,  under  the  law  are  under  the  "supervision,  direction, 
and  control"  of  that  Department,  has  established  the  most  complete  basis  of 
state  supervisory  control.  Massachusetts^),  which  sets  standards  and  close¬ 
ly  supervises  operations  of  locally  elected  boards,  and  Michigan(S),  where 
administration  is  within  the  complete  control  of  bodies  set  up  and  directed 
by  the  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission^),  have  also  advanced  far 
toward  state  standardization.  WisconsinC?)  affords  moderate  control,  limit¬ 
ed,  however,  by  the  fact  that  direct  administration  for  the  most  part  is  in 
the  hands  of  elected  local  probate  judges.  There  the  county  board  of  super¬ 
visors  may  create  a  county  pension  board  to  administer  this  and  other  pro¬ 
grams  . 


It  is  significant,  however,  that  in  practically  all  the  states  in 
which  state  authority  has  recently  been  extended,  definite  efforts  are  under 
way  to  maintain  the  continued  active  participation  of  local  public  author¬ 
ities  or  citizen,  representatives,  through  the  formation  of  County  or  District 
Boards  of  Welfare,  responsible  for  supervising  and  directing  administrative 
operations  and  for  approving  eligibility  of  individual  applicants  under  state 
standards  and  regulations.  General  standards  of  eligibility  are  fixed  either 
by  state  law  or  by  a  state  department,  and  state  authorities  may  usually  de¬ 
cide  appeals  from  local  administrative  decisions.  But  direct  administration 
itself  is  stated  in  the  law,  or  is  interpreted  as  a  matter  of  policy  by  state 
administrators,  as  within  the  province  of  local  bodies,  subject  to  state 
standards  and  to  educational  leadership  and  advice  of  field  representatives 
of  the  state  departments. 

Frequently,  in  recent  laws,  qualifications,  numbers  and  salary  sched¬ 
ules  of  members  of  the  employed  staffs  of  these  local  bodies  are  subject  to 
state  standardization,  and  in  a  number  of  states  competitive  state-wide 
examinations  are  the  basis  of  appointment  of  local  workers. 


(1)  California,  Chapter  389,  Statutes  of  1937  (Welfare  and  Institutions 
Code ) , 

(2)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Ex.)  II. 3.  610;  General  Code,  Sections  1359-31 
et  seq.,  as  amended. 

(3)  Indiana,  Public  Welfare  Act,  Laws  of  Indiana,  1936,  Chapter  3.  Amended 
by  Chapters  41  and  47,  Laws  of  1937. 

(4)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586,  (S.B.  262). 

(5)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  118,  amended  by  Laws  of  1936, 
Chapter  413. 

(6)  Michigan.  See  Section  10,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  for  most 
recent  enactments. 

(7)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554. 
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Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Foster  Homes  and  Institutions 


Perhaps  the  most  common  type  of  state  supervisory  authority  in  the 
whole  field  of  public  assistance  is  that  which  is  concerned  with  institu¬ 
tions  and  agencies  for  the  care  of  dependent  children  outside  their  own 
homes.  Every  one  of  the  twelve  states  considered  in  this  study  affords 
more  or  less  supervision  of  this  kind,  though  its  extent  and  intensity  vary 
widely  from  state  to  state.  Its  most  common  fora  is  the  right  and  duty  of 
the  state  to  visit  and  inspect  institutions,  gather  and  compile  reports, 
and  recommend  methods  of  care  and  treatment,  with  emphasis  upon  education 
and  persuasion  of  local  institutional  authorities,  rather  than  compulsion. 

To  these  powers  are  commonly  added  the  power  of  license,  which,  though  not 
always  used  aggressively,  gives  the  state’s  recommendations  a  sanction  of 
considerable  strength. 

California(l),  Illinois(2),  Indiana(S),  New  York(^),  and  Ohio(^) 
exercise  what  may  be  designated  as  relatively  mild  supervision,  chiefly 
inspectional  and  educational,  over  the  local  public  authorities  in  this 
field,  which  are  most  frequently  the  elected  judges  of  the  courts,  or  spe¬ 
cial  bodies  charged  with  the  specific  duty  of  conducting  institutions  or 
of  committing  children  to  institutions  and  agencies. 

At  the  other  extreme,  among  these  states,  stands  Maryland(6),  whose 
State  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities  exercises  continual  supervision  and 
a  considerable  measure  of  standardization  of  these  services,  both  those 
conducted  by  local  public  authorities— the  County  Boards  of  Welfare— and 
those  of  state-aided  private  agencies  and  institutions.  Minnesota( 7) , 
Massachusetts( 8)and  New  Jersey(9),  also,  through  state  bodies  not  only  in¬ 
spect  and  supervise  all  agencies  of  this  kind,  but  directly  administer  care 
to  large  numbers  of  children  committed  to  their  care  by  the  courts  and  other 
bodies.  Legal  guardianship  of  these  children  in  these  last-named  states 
rests  with  the  state  authorities,  which  thereby  have  complete  control  of 
treatment.  Wisconsin(lO),  through  its  State  Board  of  Control,  by  the  li¬ 
censing  power,  coupled  with  obligatory  inspection,  also  exercises  a  large 
measure  of  direct  influence  and  control  in  this  area  of  public  assistance. 

Blind  Assistance 


Administration  of  assistance  to  the  blind  ranges,  among  the  states 
under  consideration,  all  the  way  from  practically  none  at  all,  as  in 
Florida(H),  where  it  is  treated  as  part  of  the  strictly  local  general 
relief  problem  and  is  available  only  in  a  small  number  of  counties  as  a 


(1)  California,  Laws  of  1927,  Chapter  510. 

(2)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  Chapter  23,  Section  51'. 

(3)  Indiana,  Lav/s  of  1936,  Chapter  3,  Article  VTII,  as  amended  by  Chapter' 
41,  Laws  of  1937. 

(4)  New  York,  Cons.  Laws,  Chapter  56,  Article  XVT,  Section  300-314  In¬ 
clusive.  Also  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873. 

(5)  Ohio,  1927  Session  Laws,  page  359,  General  Code  Section  1352,  et  seq. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(7)  Minnesota,  Mason's  Statutes,  1927,  Chapter  25,  Section  4454. 

(8)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1928,  Chapter  155. 

(9)  New  Jersey,  Cum.  Supp.  1924,  Chapter  97,  Section  9.5. 

(10)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1929,  Chapter  439,  Section  5. 

(11)  Florida,  under  Welfare  Act. of  1937,  blind  assistance  is  administered 
under  the  State  Department  of  Welfare. 
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separate  form  of  assistance,  to  systematic  and  complete  state  administration, 
without  local  participation,  as  in  Massachusetts  and  New  Jersey.  In  the 
former,  the  function  is  exercised  by  the  Division  for  the  Blind  in  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Education;  in  the  latter,  through  the  Commission  for  the  Blind 
in  the  State  Department  of  Institutions  and  Agencies. 

Between  these  two  extremes  stand  all  the  other  states,  with  a  wide 
variety  of  administrative  organizations  and  policies.  In  California(l), 
this  function,  like  other  public  assistance  measures,  is  under  the  direct 
administrative  control  of  local  general  relief  agencies,  subject  only  to  the 
provision  that  such  agencies  may  call  upon  the  "home  teachers"  of  the  State 
Industrial  School  for  the  Adult  Blind,  for  assistance  in  investigating  appli¬ 
cants.  In  Indiana(2),  Maryland(3),  and  0hio(4),  this  function  is  a  more  or 
less  separate  part  of  the  assistance  program  administered  by  local  welfare 
boards  or  relief  bodies,  and  subjected  to  the  same  general  supervision  as 
other  parts  of  that  program.  Minnesota^)  conducts,  through  a  central  state 
authority  (the  State  Board  of  Control),  direct  administration  of  assistance 
to  the  blind,  through  a  small  field  staff,  which  is  not  yet  able  to  cover 
the  whole  state.  The  State's  plan  has  not  yet  received  approval  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Social  Security  Board.  New  York(1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8),  where  the  state  government  formerly 
confined  itself  largely  to  educational  work,  and  left  the  function  of  aiding 
the  blind  to  general  local  relief  bodies,  subject  only  to  the  same  general 
supervision  by  the  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare  as  other  factors  of 
general  relief,  has  now  adopted  a  state-wide  program,  administered  locally 
but  under  strong  state  supervision. 

Wisoonsin( 7) ,  through  its  State  Pension  Department,  makes  all  neces¬ 
sary  rules  and  regulations  and  conducts  definite  supervision  of  local  ad¬ 
ministration,  which  is  carried  on  by  local  pension  departments  or  depart¬ 
ments  of  Welfare  or  other  local  authorities.  Michigan(S)  has  placed  this 
function  temporarily  with  the  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Commission, 
where  it  is  administered  practically  under  exclusive  state  control  by  local 
bodies  representing  the  state  agency.  Finally,  Illinois(9),  up  to  this  time, 
has  separated  this  function  entirely  from  other  assistance  services,  by  plac¬ 
ing  the  allocation  of  funds  in  the  hands  of  a  special  board  consisting  of  the 
Governor,  the  State  Treasurer,  and  the  State  Auditor,  local  administration 
being  conducted  by  the  county  clerk.  This  plan  has  not  been  accepted  by  the 
Federal  government. 


(1)  California,  Statutes  of  1935,  Chapter  703;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  6. 

(2)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3,  Amended  by  Chapter  47, 

Laws  of  1937. 

(3)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  148;  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586;  Laws 
of  1937,  Chapter  39. 

(4)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1936  (1st  Ex.)  (H.B.  611),  General  Code,  Sections 
2967  et  seq. 

(5)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Special  Session),  Chapter  93;  amended 
and  superseded  by  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  324. 

(6)  New  York,  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  15,  Article  13. 

(7)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554;  also  Statutes,  Section  49,50. 

(8)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  consolidates  administration 
of  blind  assistance  with  other  assistance  services  under  County  Boards 
of  Welfare,  and  under  supervision  of  State  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  . 

(9;  Illinois,  Rev.  Stat.  1935,  Chapter  23,  Section  109-117. 
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Veterans'  Relief 


In  only  four  states,  besides  Pennsylvania,  included  in  this  study,  is 
special  and  separate  provision  made  for  the  relief  of  war  veterans,  as  a 
matter  of  state  policy  and  administration.  These  are  California,  New  Jersey, 
Maryland,  and  Minnesota.  In  all  these,  exclusive  responsibility  and  control 
of  administration  in  this  field  are  vested  in  a  state  authority.  In  a  number 
of  other  states,  including  Massachusetts,  Michigan,  and  Wisconsin,  special 
"county  soldiers"  relief  commissions  are  given  power  to  perform  this  service, 
though  in  one  of  these,  Michigan,  many  of  these  county  commissions  have  turned 
the  responsibility  in  practice  over  to  the  Emergency  Relief  Administration. 

In  all  the  other  states,  relief  of  veterans  is  conducted  on  an  individual  ba¬ 
sis  as  a  part  of  the  regular  work  of  general  relief  agencies,  subject  to  the 
same  supervision  by  the  state  as  other  general  relief  activities. 


III.  -  Relative  Financial  Responsibility  of  State 
and  Locality  for  Public  Assistance  Services 

Many  variegated  patterns  of  relationships  between  state  and  locality 
in  the  financial  support  of  public  assistance  services  are  disclosed  in  the 
law  and  policy  of  the  twelve  states  considered  in  this  study.  However,  the 
situation  is  dominated  by  two  factors,  which  are  determining  present  trends 
everywhere.  The  first  is  the  policy  of  the  United  States  Government,  espe¬ 
cially  as  expressed  in  the  Social  Security  Act  of  1935,  which  offers  strong 
financial  inducement  for  every  state  to  undertake  and  sustain,  as  a  part  of 
its  permanent  program,  state-wide  services,  on  a  wider  and  more  generous 
scale  than  ever  before,  in  behalf  of  certain  groups  of  its  population  labor¬ 
ing  under  special  disadvantages,  including  the  needy  aged,  dependent  children, 
and  the  blind.  The  requirement  of  the  Federal  law  and  regulations,  that  the 
state  must  participate  financially  in  these  services,  that  aid  must  be  made 
available  equally  in  every  part  of  the  state  to  all  who  are  eligible,  and 
that  the  state  itself  must  accept  responsibility  for  the  formulation  and 
efficient  administration  of  a  state-wide  plan,  has  led  to  the  widespread 
financial  as  well  as  administrative  participation  of  state  governments  in 
forms  of  assistance  formerly  treated  as  strictly  local  responsibilities. 

The  second  universal  dominating  factor  in  the  situation  is  the  in¬ 
creasing  difficulty  experienced  by  local  governments  in  finding  the  funds 
for  public  assistance  on  the  scale  of  recent  operations,  and  the  consequent 
necessary  acceptance  by  the  states  of  an  increasing  share  of  the  burden. 

The  withdrawal  of  the  Federal  government  from  financial  support  of  direct 
unemployment  relief  has  intensified  this  difficulty,  both  for  the  states 
and  for  the  local  governmental  units.  On  the  whole  it  has  apparently  proved 
easier  for  the  state  governments  than  for  the  localities  to  raise  funds  for 
this  purpose,  and  the  result  has  been  a  tendency  toward  expansion  of  state 
financial  responsibilities  in  order  to  afford  some  relief  of  the  pressure 
upon  the  financial  resources  of  local  governments. 

It  is  significant,  for  instance,  that  in  all  but  three  of  these  states 
(New  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Wisconsin)  the  state  government  is  carrying 
complete  and  exclusive  financial  responsibility  for  some  one  or  more  of  the 
public  assistance  services  discussed  in  this  report,  all  of  which  until  rela¬ 
tively  recently  have  been  regarded  as  chiefly  local  functions.  In  five  of 
the  states  (in  addition  to  Pennsylvania)  two  or  more  of  these  services  have 
been  taken  over  by  the  state.  Every  one  of  these  Commonwealths  at  least 
shares  with  its  local  communities  financial  support  of  some  form  of  public 
assistance,  and  in  two-thirds  of  them  this  sharing  extends  to  three  or  more 
categories  of  public  aid. 
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Poor  Relief 


Traditional  general  relief  remains,  more  consistently  than  other  forms 
of  public  assistance,  an  exclusively  local  responsibility  on  the  side  of 
financial  support,  as  of  administration.  New  York  and  Massachusetts  alone, 
of  all  these  states,  contribute  financially  to  the  handling  of  this  problem. 
In  both  these  states  this  aid  in  the  past  hap  taken  chiefly  the  form  of  pro¬ 
vision  for  the  so-called  "unsettled"  or  "state  poor"— in  New  York(l),  through 
reimbursement  of  local  expenditures  in  behalf  of  these  recipients  of  relief, 
and  in  Massachusetts^),  in  the  same  way,  and  in  addition,  through  institu¬ 
tional  care  at  a  state  infirmary.  In  New  York,  also,  a  new  law(  1 ) ,  resulting 
from  the  recommendations  of  the  Governor’s  Commission  on  Unemployment ,  com¬ 
mits  the  State  to  a  reimbursement  of  local  communities  for  forty  per  cent  of 
their  expenditures  for  poor  relief,  as  such,  as  well  as  for  unemployment  re¬ 
lief. 


Unemployment  Relief 

Two  of  these  states,  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  namely,  Michigan(3) 
and  California(4) ,  are  exclusively  responsible  for  the  financial  support  of 
so-called  emergency,  or  unemployment ,  relief.  Five  others  share  this  finan¬ 
cial  responsibility  with  local  communities  (New  York(5),  Marylpid(6),  New 
Jersey(7),  Wisconsin(8),  and  Minnesota(9)).  Five  states,  Ohio ' Florida(H), 
Illinois'^),  Massachusetts( 13),  and  Indiana(l^)  have  placed  the  entire  finan¬ 
cial  burden  on  their  local  communities.  Of  these,  Florida,  because  of  consti¬ 
tutional  restrictions,  has  at  no  time  financially  supported  this  service, 
though  the  State  did  until  1936  administer  large  Federal  funds.  Indiana  and 
Illinois,  on  the  other  hand,  shared  heavily  in  support  of  unemployment  relief 
until  1936,  when,  after  the  withdrawal  of  Federal  aid  for  direct  relief,  the 
whole  burden  was  returned  to  the  local  communities. 


In  those  states  which  share  the  burden  with  local  communities,  a 
variety  of  plans  prevail.  Maryland'^-®),  for  instance,  apportions  its  State 
appropriations  for  relief  among  its  counties  according  to  a  schedule  of  per¬ 
centages  fixed  in  the  law,  presumably  based  upon  factors  indicating  the  need 
for  aid  and  the  capacity  of  counties  to  provide  for  those  needs.  The  funds, 
under  the  law,  are  available  for  purposes  other  than  relief,  in  the  discre¬ 
tion  of  local  fiscal  authorities.  In  all  cases,  however,  up  to  this  time, 
these  State  funds  have  been  applied  for  relief  alone,  and  in  a  large  majority 


(1)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873. 

(2)  Massachusetts,  Acts  of  1936,  Chapter  155;  General  Laws,  1925,  Chapter  122 

(3)  Michigan,  under  S.B.  112,  approved  June  25,  1937,  these  costs  are  shared 
by  the  State  and  County. 

(4)  California,  an  Act  of  1937,  merging  unemployment  relief  with  other  relief 
services  has  been  declared  unconstitutional. 

(5)  New  York,  Act  of  June  5,  1936. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586;  also  Chapter  10,  (S.B.  86). 

(7)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 

(8)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1933,  Chapter  363;  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  15, 

Chapter  286. 

(9)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  Ex.  Sess.,  Chapter  101,  House  File  No.  358, 
Sections  1-14  inclusive. 

(10)  Ohio,  by  expiration  of  emergency  act  on  April  15,  1937. 

(11)  Florida,  See  Welfare  Act  of  1937. 

(12)  Illinois,  Laws  59th  Gen.  Ass.,  2nd  Spec.  Sess.,  page  73. 

(13)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  117. 

(14)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  116. 

(15)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  11,  Section  40  A. 
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of  counties  the  State  funds  are  turned  over  to  County  Boards  of  Welfare  for 
administration,  under  the  strict  supervision  of  the  State.  New  York(l)  re¬ 
imburses  local  communities  to  the  extent  of  forty  per  cent  of  their  expendi¬ 
tures  for  unemployment  relief,  provided  local  administration  is  in  accordance 
with  rules  and  standards  of  the  State  Temporary  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion,  which  will  soon  be  completely  merged  with  the  State  Department  of  Social 
Welfare.  Wisconsin( 2) giants  aid  to  counties  on  the  basis  of  need  (twenty-five 
counties  have  received  aid  within  recent  months),  subject  to  strict  State 
control  of  standards  and  methods  of  administration.  New  Jersey(3),  which 
turned  the  overwhelmingly  major  part  of  the  financial  burden  back  to  its  local 
communities  in  April,  1936,  distributes  State  aid  through  a  strictly  fiscal 
administration,  on  the  basis  of  need  of  local  communities,  and  without  State 
stipulations  of  standards  of  operation.  Minnesota's^)  State  share  of  relief 
costs  is  apportioned  in  accordance  with  apparent  need  of  local  communities, 
and  its  administration  is  strictly  supervised  by  a  special  relief  authority. 

Old  Age  Assistance 


Of  the  twelve  states  under  consideration,  all  but  two  have  accepted 
some  share  of  responsibility  for  financial  support  of  old  age  assistance. 

Three  (0hio(5).  Illinois(S),  and  MichiganC?))  carry  the  total  burden,  as  does 
Pennsylvania^)  except,  in  this  State,  for  administrative  costs,  which  the 
counties  now  share.  Seven  states  (New  York(9),  MassachusettsC 10) ,  Mary- 
land(H),  New  Jersey(12),  Wisconsin(13) t  California(14)#  and  Indiana(lS)^ 
divide  the  financial  cost  with  the  local  governmental  units.  Florida(lO)  and 
Minnesota(l?)  place  the  entire  burden  upon  local  communities. 

The  basis  of  financial  partnership  between  state  and  locality  in  this 
field  varies  widely  among  the  states,  though  in  all  of  them,  the  Federal  govern¬ 
ment  pays  half  the  cost  of  old  age  assistance,  up  to  a  maximum  of  $30  per  re¬ 
cipient  per  month.  In  California  and  New  York,  the  other  half  of  the  cost  is 


(1)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873. 

(2)  Wisconsin,  supra  cit. 

(3)  New  Jersey,  supra  cit. 

(4)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  Ex.  Sess.,  Chapter  101,  House  File  No.  358, 
Sections  1-14  inclusive,  modified  by  Chapter  89,  Spec.  Sess.  Laws  of  1937. 

(5)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Ex.)  H.B.  558,  605,  610,  646,  (General  Code, 
Sections  1359  et  seq.) 

(6)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Rev.  Statutes  (1936  Supp.,  Chapter  23,  Section 
40-429). 

(7)  Michigan,  see  footnote  1,  page  103, 

(8)  Pennsylvania,  Public  Assistance  Law,  approved  June  24,  1937  eliminates  all 
financial  obligation  of  local  government  for  old  age  assistance. 

(9)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  693. 

(10)  Massachusetts,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  436. 

(11)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  149,  (S.B.  10). 

(12)  New  Jersey,  P.  L.  of  1936,  Chapter  31. 

(13)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554. 

(14)  California,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  7,  (A.B.  7). 

(15)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1935  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  4; 

Laws  of  1937,  Chapter  41. 

(16)  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  17141,  17477;  superseded  by  Welfare 
Act  of  1937. 

(17)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  95;  amended  by  Laws  of  1937, 
Chapter  55. 
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shared  equally  between  the  state  and  the  locality,  each  paying  one- fourth  of 
the  total.  In  hew  Jersey,  the  State  pays  three-eights  and  the  county  one- 
eighth;  in  Wisconsin  the  State’s  share  is  thirty  per  cent,  the  county's  share,  , 
twenty  per  cent.  In  Massachusetts,  the  county  bears  the  larger  share,  one- 
third,  the  State  one- sixth,  the  Federal  fund  paying  the  other  half  of  the  cost, 

The  contribution  of  the  Federal  government  for  administrative  costs, 
amounting  to  five  per  cent  of  its  total  grant,  is  used  in  different  ways  by 
different  states.  Usually,  as  in  Massachusetts,  Hew  Jersey,  and  Hew  York, 
it  is  shared  equally  by  state  and  local  governments.  Elsewhere,  as  in  Cali¬ 
fornia,  the  state  retains  the  entire  amount  to  pay  its  own  costs  of  supervisioi 
or,  as  in  Wisconsin,  passes  the  whole  amount  along  to  the  counties  to  pay  for 
local  administrative  costs. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Their  Own  Homes 

None  of  the  twelve  states  herein  considered  has  accepted  exclusive 
financial  responsibility  for  the  rapidly  developing  program  of  aid  to  depend¬ 
ent  children  in  their  own  homes.  Seven  of  these  states,  in  addition  to  Penn¬ 
sylvania  (namely,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  New  Jersey,  New  York, 
Minnesota,  and  California)  share  this  respons ibility  with  local  communities. 
Five  have  placed  the  burden  exclusively  upon  local  units  of  government.  These 
are  Ohio,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Florida,  and  Indiana. 

In  the  states  which  have  established  a  financial  partnership  with  the 
localities  in  this  field  of  service,  there  is  much  variety  in  the  plan  of 
part i c ipat ion .  Neither  Illinois(l)  nor  Minnesota(S)  has  yet  brought  its  laws 
into  conformity  with  Federal  requirements .  Illinois  distributes  State  aid  to 
counties  partly  on  the  basis  of  population  and  partly  on  the  basis  of  need; 
Minnesota  has  promised  to  match  local  and  Federal  funds,  when  the  State's  plan 
is  accepted. 

Wisconsin (3)  and  Massachusetts (4),  like  Pennsylvania,  share  equally 
with  the  local  governments  and  with  the  Federal  government  (up  to  the  maximum 
of  the  Federal  grant),  the  total  outlay  for  assistance  to  dependent  children 
in  their  own  homes.  In  both  these  states,  the  state’s  contribution  is  in  the 
form  of  reimbursement  of  local  expenditures ,  in  accordance  with  State  and 
Federal  standards.  In  both  these  states,  also,  the  full  Federal  contribution 
is  passed  on  to  the  local  unit,  including  the  allowance  for  administration 
costs,  the  state  iteslf  bearing  the  cost  of  state  supervision,  and  the  local 
units,  with  Federal  aid,  bearing  the  cost  of  looal  administration.  In  New 


(1)  Illinois,  Smith- Hurd  Rev.  Statutes  (1935)  Chapter  23. 

(2)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  57,  Chapter  236;  superseded  by 
Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1937. 

(3)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  282,  554. 

(4)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  118,  amended  by  Laws  of  1936, 
Chapter  413® 
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Jersey^ 1),  the  plan  is  similar,  except  that  administrative  costs  are  also 
equally  apportioned.  In  California^',  a  somewhat  different  rule  is  followed 
There  the  State  reimburses  the  counties  for  expenditures  for  these  purposes 
in  an  amount  not  exceeding  $10  per  month  per  child.  Counties  may,  but  need 
not,  match  or  supplement  the  State  grant.  Federal  aid  is  divided  between 
State  and  county  in  proportion  to  the  State  and  local  appropriations  for  chil 
dren  entitled  to  Federal  assistance.  State  and  locality  bear  their  own  ad¬ 
ministrative  expenses,  v/ith  Federal  aid  for  this  purpose  similarly  apportion¬ 
ed  between  them. 

In  Michigan(3),  where,  under  a  temporary  plan  accepted  by  the  Social 
Security  Board,  Federal  aid  is  distributed  and  supervised  by  the  State  Wel¬ 
fare  Emergency  Relief  Commission,  legislation  is  now  under  consideration  to 
consolidate  this  organization  with  other  functions  of  the  State  Welfare 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  in  a  permanent  State  Department  of  Social  Welfare 
and  to  stabilize  aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  on  the  basis 
of  an  equal  financial  partnership  between  Federal,  State,  and  local  govern¬ 
ments.  The  same  distribution  of  financial  responsibility  exists  in  Ohio. 

Florida(4)has  not  yet  proposed  a  State-wide  plan  acceptable  to  the 
Federal  Social  Security  Board. 

Aid  to  Dependent  Children  in  Foster  Homes  and  Institutions 

By  far  the  most  common  practice  in  financial  support  of  care  of  de¬ 
pendent  children  in  foster  homes  and  institutions  is  for  state  and  local 
governmental  units  to  share  the  expense  in  some  fashion.  None  of  these 
States  carries  the  whole  burden  itself,  and  only  four  throw  the  whole  cost 
upon  the  local  community  (New  York,  Illinois,  Ohio,  and  Indiana).  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  limits  its  aid  to  lump  sum  subsidies  to  children's  homes  and  child¬ 
placing  agencies,  by  far  the  larger  part  of  the  care  of  individual  children 
being  paid  for  by  local  poor  boards  or  county  authorities.  Maryland  makes 
similar  provision.  California  makes  per  capita  payments  to  such  institutions 
and  agencies,  which  may  be  matched  from  local  public  funds.  Florida  makes 
no  public  contributions  to  this  service,  either  State  or  local.  Michigan 
makes  no  State  payments,  but  local  governments  contribute.  Massachusetts 
and  Minnesota  have  developed  extensive  State-administered  and  State-paid 
services  for  the  placement  and  supervision  of  dependent  children  in  foster 
homes,  and  the  latter  conducts  a  State  institution  for  some  of  these  chil¬ 
dren.  Other  and  similar  services  are  conducted  and  paid  for  by  local  govern¬ 
mental  units.  Hew  Jersey  as  a  State  shares  equally  with  its  counties  the 
cost  of  maintenance  of  these  dependent  children,  and  pays  the  total  cost  of 
administration,  v/hich  is  conducted  through  its  own  State  organization.  Wis¬ 
consin  maintains  a  State  school  for  some  of  these  children,  but  the  remainder 
are  provided  for  through  local  funds. 


(1)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  33,  43. 

(2)  California,  Deering's  Political  Code,  (1931)  Sections  367  o,  d,  2283- 
2290,  Laws  of  1935,  2239. 

(3)  Michigan,  See  Act  of  June  25,  1937. 

(4}  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  17141,  17477,  superseded  by  Welfare 
Act  of  1937. 
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Blind  Assistance 


Four  of  the  twelve  States,  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania^) ,  carry  the 
whole  burden  of  assistance  to  the  blind  (Massachusetts' 2),  Minnesota^), 
Michigan^),  and  Indiana'®)).  Of  these,  Minnesota  has  not  yet  provided  a 
plan  acceptable  to  the  Social  Security  Board,  administration  of  the  program, 
by  the  State  government  directly,  not  having  yet  covered  the  whole  State. 

Three  of  the  states  place  the  entire  financial  load  upon  local  governmental 
units,  Maryland'®),  Sew  Jersey^),  and  Florida'®)  v/hich  is  without  a  plan 
acceptable  to  the  Federal  authorities. 

The  remaining  states,  0hio(9),  Illinois(  10) ,  NewYork(H),  Wis- 
consin(^2)j  and  California' l®),  share  the  responsibility  in  various  ways 
and  proportions  with  their  local  units  of  government.  California,  which 
permits  grants  up  to  $50.00  per  month  per  blind  person,  shares  equally  with 
the  counties  the  cost  of  these  grants  beyond  the  $15.00  per  month  maximum 
grant  per  person,  which  is  contributed  by  the  Federal  Government.  The  State 
Government  retains  for  payment  of  its  own.  supervisory  expenses  the  additional 
five  per  cent  Federal  grant  for  administrative  costs.  Illinois,  whose  plan 
has  not  yet  been  accepted  by  the  Federal  Social  Security  Board,  proposes  to 
reimburse  the  counties  for  half  their  total  expenditures  for  this  purpose, 
both  State  and  local  funds  being  dependent  upon  special  property  taxes  levied 
for  the  purpose.  In  Hew  Jersey  and  Ohio,  the  actual  grants  are  paid  by  the 
county,  reimbursed  from  Federal  funds  for  half  the  cost;  the  State,  with  the 
aid  of  the  federal  grants  for  administrative  expense,  pays  the  entire  cost 
of  administration.  In  Wisconsin  the  half  of  the  total  cost  not  borne  by  the 
Federal  Government,  is  divided  between  the  State  and  the  county,  the  State 
carrying  thirty  per  cent  of  the  total,  the  county  bearing  twenty  per  cent 
of  it.  The  total  Federal  grant  for  administrative  purposes  goes  to  the  county 
for  the  payment  of  personnel.  In  Michigan,  the  State  and  the  county  usually 
share  the  half  of  the  cost  not  paid  from  Federal  funds  in  the  ratio  of  sixty 
to  forty,  though  especially  distressed  counties  may  receive  greater  State  aid. 
In  New  York  State  and  county  share  equally  the  half  of  the  total  cost  not 
borne  by  the  Federal  Government. 


(1)  Pennsylvania,  Public  Assistance  Act  of  June  24,  1937. 

(2)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapters  15,  69,  amended  by  Chapter  413, 
Laws  of  1936. 

(3)  Minnesota,  Laws  of  1935,  (1st  Special  Session)  Chapter  93?  superseded 
by  Chapter  324,  Laws  of  1937. 

(4)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937. 

(5)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  (1st  Ex.)  Chapter  3. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  145. 

(7)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  30. 

(8)  Florida,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  16804;  modified  by  Welfare  Act  of  1937. 

(9)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1935  (1st  Ex.)  H.3.  611. 

(10)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  1935,  Chapter  23. 

(11)  New  York,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  531;  modified  by  Chapter  15,  Article  13, 
Laws  of  1937. 

(12)  Wisconsin,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  554. 

(13)  California,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  6. 
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Veterans'  Relief 


Six  of  these  States,  (Ohio,  Maryland,  Now  Jersey,  Minnesota,  Florida, 
and  Indiana)  in  addition  to  Pennsylvania,  carry  the  whole  burden  of  veterans' 
relief.  Four  states  share  this  burden  with  the  local  governmental  units 
(New  York,  Massachusetts,  Illinois,  and  California).  In  only  seven  states, 
in  all,  are  separate  funds,  earmarked  for  this  purpose,  made  available;  in 
all  others  this  service  is  a  part  of  general  or  unemployment  relief. 


IV.  -  Form  of  State  Administrative  or 
Supervisory  Organization 


Two  questions  of  special  importance  in  the  organization  of  state  ad¬ 
ministrative  authority  in  public  assistance  have  been  matters  of  continual 
debate  and  experiment  throughout  the  country  over  many  years: 

(a)  Shall  the  responsibility  for  administration  of  state  functions 
rest  with  a  single  individual,  as  executive  head  of  an  administrative  depart¬ 
ment,  or  shall  it  be  lodged  in  a  board  of  citizens?  If  the  former,  shall  the 
executive  have  the  advice  and  assistance  of  a  lay  board?  If  the  latter,  shall 
the  administrative  board  consist  of  a  few  full-paid,  full-time  members,  or 
shall  it  consist  of  a  larger  number  of  citizens  giving  part  of  their  time  and 
reimbursed  only  for  their  expenses? 

(b)  Shall  the  state’s  responsibilities  for  "home  relief"  or  assis¬ 
tance  services  be  consolidated  with  all  other  state  activities  for  under¬ 
privileged  or  handicapped  persons  needing  public  care,  or  shall  they  be  sep¬ 
arated  from  other  so-called  welfare  functions,  in  an  independent  department 
devoted  to  this  particular  function  alone?  That  is  to  say,  shall  services 
for  public  assistance.  Institutional  and  non- institutional  alike,  including 
correctional  institutions,  mental  health  institutions  and  agencies,  as  well 
as  care  of  other  dependents,  at  home  or  elsewhere,  be  administered  or  super¬ 
vised  through  one  consolidated  authority  in  the  state  government,  or  shall 
several  more  specialized  and  more  independent  agencies  divide  these  respon¬ 
sibilities?  The  policy  and  practice  of  these  twelve  States  vary  widely  with 
respect  to  both  of  these  problems. 

(a)  Departmental  Organization.  Four  of  these  States  now  have  depart¬ 
ments  headed  by  single  executives,  cabinet  officers  appointed  by  the  governor, 
in  the  same  way  as  all  other  heads  of  departments.  These  are  Massachusetts  (w 
Illinois(2),  Michigan(3),  and  Californial4){  In  each  of  these  States  there 
is,  however,  an  advisory  or  semi-administrative  board  of  citizens,  also  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  governor,  usually  for  overlapping  terms,  cooperating  with  the 
department  executive  in  the  formulation  of  policies. 


(1)  Massachusetts,  General  Laws,  Chapter  18. 

(2)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  Laws  of  1931. 

(3)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  supersedes  this  system. 

(4)  California,  Political  Code,  1927,  as  amended.  Section  367  b. 

♦The  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  of  California  is,  however, 
nominally  the  head  of  the  department. 
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Minnesota ( ^ )  and  Wisconsin^)  have  small  paid  "hoards  of  control", 
directly  responsible  for  administration  of  State  functions,  with  an  execu¬ 
tive  chairman  elected  from  its  own  membership  and  additional  secretary  and 
agents  of  the  board. 


All  the  other  States,  including  IIev;  York(3)#  Hew  Jersey(4),  0hio(5), 
Maryland^®),  Florida^),  and  Indiana^),  have  created  unpaid,  multi-member 
boards,  usually  known  as  State  Boards  of  Social  Welfare  or  of  Public  Welfare, 
responsible  for  the  formulation  and  enforcement  of  State  policies,  standards, 
and  rules  of  administration.  In  each  of  these  instances,  the  chief  adminis¬ 
trator  is  appointed  by  this  Board,  either  for  a  fixed  term  or  at  the  Board’s 
pleasure. 


Developments  of  the  last  few  years  have  indicated  a  continuance  of 
divergent  views  upon  this  problem.  Special  investigating  commissions  in 
New  York(9),  Ohio! ^0),  and  Wisconsin(ll)  have  recently  recommended  reorgan¬ 
ization  of  State  services  in  this  field  under  departments  headed  by  single 
executives  appointed  by  the  governor.  On  the  other  hand,  similar  studies 

in  Maryland(l2)#  Florida(13)#  Illinois(14) f  Indiana(l5)^  and  Michigan(lS), 

as  well  gs  less  extensive  studies  in  some  other  states,  have  urged  reorgan¬ 
ization  under  administrative  boards.  The  recommendation  of  the  New  York 
Commission  was  not  accepted  in  this  matter  by  the  Legislature.  The  contrary 
recommendation  in  Illinois  was  not  accepted. 


(1)  Minnesota,  Mason's  Statutes,  1927,  Chapter  25,  Section  4398. 

(2)  Wisconsin,  Statutes,  1927,  Section  46.01. 

(3)  Now  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  873,  874;  Laws  of  1937,  Chapters  358, 
544. 

(4)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1929,  page  31,  Section  34-71. 

(5)  Ohio,  Session  Laws  of  1927,  page  359;  General  Code,  Sections  154-157. 

(6)  Maryland,  Laws  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(7)  Florida,  State  Welfare  Act  of  1937. 

(8)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  3  (H.B.  564). 

(9)  New  York,  see  "State  and  Local  Welfare  Organization  in  the  State  of 
New  York",  a  summary,  with  recommendations,  of  report  of  Governor's 
Commission  on  Unemployment  Relief,  1936. 

(10)  Ohio,  see  State  Government  Survey,  Eleven  Sections  of  Committee  on 
Welfare  Department  Survey,  1935. 

(11)  Wisconsin,  Report  of  Citizen's  Committee  on  Public  Welfare,  1936. 

(12)  Maryland,  see  Report  of  Social  Welfare  Survey  Commission,  1930; 
also  Report  of  Committee  on  State  Policy  and  Revenue  for  Aid  to  the 
Reedy,  1936. 

(13)  Florida,  See  Social  Welfare  in  Florida,  Report  of  Survey  by  Emma  0. 
Lundberg,  1934. 

(14)  Illinois,  see  Report  of  Governor's  Commission  on  the  Relief  Problem, 
1935. 

(15)  Indiana,  see  Report  of  Indiana  State  Committee  on  Governmental  Economy, 
1935;  also  Report  of  Special  Commission  on  Public  Welfare,  1934. 

(16)  Michigan,  see  Report  of  ’Welfare  and  Relief  Study  Commission,  1936. 
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Interesting  differentiations  in  the  relation  of  board  to  executive 
appear  in  the  twelve  States  considered  in  this  study.  In  a  number  of  states 
effort  has  been  made  to  establish  adequate  direct  administrative  responsi¬ 
bility  under  single  authoritative  leadership,  by  placing  the  initiative  for 
plans  and  policies  in  the  hands  of  the  executive  officer,  even  where  the 
board  has  legal  administrative  control,  thus  confining  board  action  to  ap¬ 
proval,  disapproval,  or  modification  of  the  executive's  proposals,  end  charg¬ 
ing  the  executive  with  clear  responsibility  for  management  of  personnel  and 
other  administrative  operations.  This  is  particularly  true  of  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Indiana,  Maryland,  and  Florida.  This  pattern  prevails,  of  course, 
in  all  the  states  in  which  the  cabinet-executive  type  of  organization  exists. 
In  a  number  of  other  states,  notably  Ohio,  the  administrative  responsibility 
of  the  executive  is  less  clearly  defined,  and  the  board  tends  to  exercise 
more  complete  initiative  and  control,  with  the  executive  as  its  responsible 
agent  and  representative. 

As  a  rule,  in  all  the  states,  the  boards,  whether  definitely  limited 
to  advisory  functions,  or  sharing  some  administrative  responsibilities,  are 
expected  to  pass  upon  matters  of  policy,  standards  and  objectives  of  admin¬ 
istration,  to  give  rules  and  regulations  of  the  department  the  sanction  of 
their  support  and  approval,  to  study  and  interpret  the  operation  of  lavra  and 
policies  and  to  advise  the  governor,  the  Legislature,  and  the  public  on  the 
problems  within  the  department's  province.  Often,  especially  in  recent 
years,  a  quasi- judicial  function  of  affording  disinterested  review  of  ad¬ 
ministrative  actions,  and  of  deciding  appeals,  has  been  commonly  vested  in 
these  citizen  boards. 

(b)  Consolidation  or  Separation  of  Welfare  Functions .  Similar  diver¬ 
gence  is  found  among  these  states,  with  respect  to  the  distribution  or  con¬ 
solidation  of  welfare  functions  among  state  authorities.  One  step  in  consol¬ 
idation  has  been  almost  uniformly  taken  in  recent  months.  Where  temporary 
emergency  unemployment  relief  organizations  have  existed  in  the  state  govern¬ 
ment,  these  are  rapidly  being  merged  with  permanent  departments  of  govern¬ 
ment.  This  has  oocurred  in  New  York(l),  Ohio^T,  Wisconsin^',  and  Flo¬ 
rida^).  Jn  Maryland,  Massachusetts,  and  Minnesota,  emergency  relief  from 
the  beginning  was  administered  by  a  permanent  department.  In  Illinois^', 
where  unemployment  relief  has  been  turned  back  to  the  local  communities,  the 
temporary  administration  continues,  but  only  as  a  certifying  body  without 
supervisory  duties,  which  are  now  exercised  in  some  measure  by  the  permanent 
Department  of  Public  Welfare.  A  similar  development  has  taken  place  in  New 
Jersey'®^,  where  a  special  Relief  Finance  Commission  superseded  the  former 
emergency  relief  administration,  but  only  for  the  purpose  of  allocating  State 
aid  to  local  governments. 


(1)  New  York,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapters  873,  874 j  also  Laws  of  1937,  Chapters 
358,  544. 

(2)  Ohio,  Division  of  Public  Assistance,  in  Department  of  Welfare,  created 
by  administrative  order,  for  purpose  of  coordination  with  State  Relief 
Commission  (now  abolished). 

(3)  Wisconsin,  Executive  Order  No.  5,  February  19,  1936,  designates  Public 
Welfare  Department  within  Industrial  Commission  as  agency  discharging 
relief  responsibility,  and  transfers  to  the  chairman  of  Industrial 
Commission  responsibility  for  disbursing  Federal  relief  funds  and 
commodities. 

(4)  Florida,  Social  Welfare  Act  of  1935,  superseded  by  State  Welfare  Act 
of  1937  (S.B.  1111). 

(5)  Illinois,  Laws,  59th  Gen.  Ass.  (1935)  2nd  Spec.  Sess.,  p.  73. 

(6)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 
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The  State  Welfare  Emergency  Relief  Commission  of  Michigan (  )  has 
recently  been  given  wider  responsibilities  for  supervision  and  administration 
of  public  assistance  in  which  the  Federal  Government  participates,  but  may  be 
superseded,  under  pending  legislation,  in  all  its  functions  by  a  permanent 
Department  of  Social  Welfare,  in  general  aocord  with  the  recommendations  of 
a  special  investigating  committee.  Only  in  Indiana,  among  states  recently 
reorganized  as  to  their  public  welfare  activities,  has  emergency  relief  been 
allowed  to  remain,  temporarily,  outside  the  province  of  a  permanent  depart¬ 
ment,  With  this  single  exception,  all  advisory  and  investigating  committees 
in  these  states  have  recommended  such  consolidation. 

Less  uniform  developments  have  occurred  in  the  relationship  of  state 
functions  in  the  field  of  home  relief  or  assistance  to  other  public  welfare 
functions  of  the  state  governments.  In  general,  the  larger,  more  highly 
organized  states  have  tended  to  divide  administration  of  public  welfare 
functions  among  several  independent  authorities.  This  is  true  of  Hew  York, 
Massachusetts,  Maryland,  Michigan,  and  California.  In  the  first  four  states 
mentioned  in  this  list,  mental  health  institutions  and  activities,  and  cor¬ 
rectional  institutions  and  agencies,  are  each  under  separate  departmental 
leadership,  while  supervision  of  local  public  institutions  and  of  home  as¬ 
sistance  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  a  separate  department. 

In  California,  the  division  of  authority  goes  still  further.  There, 
in  addition  to  the  State  Department  of  Welfare,  which  has  responsibility  for 
supervising  or  administering  local  institutional  and  non- institutional  public 
assistance,  and  the  Department  of  Institutions,  which  is  responsible  for 
supervision  of  institutions  and  activities  for  the  mentally  ill  and  defec¬ 
tive  and  for  juvenile  delinquents,  two  independent  bodies  divide  responsi¬ 
bility  for  certain  other  functions  in  the  correctional  field.  One  of  these 
grants  paroles  and  determines  sentences  in  certain  cases  of  delinquency. 

The  other  manages  State  prisons  and  conducts  parole  supervision.  In  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  also,  a  separate  commission  supervises  probation. 

Wisconsin  also  has  a  special  distribution  of  welfare  functions.  A 
State  Board  of  Control  administers  all  State  institutions  for  delinquents, 
for  defectives  and  the  mentally  ill,  for  children,  for  the  handicapped,  and 
for  the  tuberculous;  supervises  local  institutions  and  activities  for  these 
groups  and  for  the  poor;  supervises  probation  and  parole  and  the  care  of 
certain  dependent  and  neglected  children.  A  State  Pension  Department,  with¬ 
in  the  Industrial  Commission,  supervises  old  age  assistance,  blind  pensions, 
and  aid  to  dependent  children,  under  the  plan  of  State- local-Federal  co¬ 
operation,  and  administers  Federal  and  State  funds  for  these  purposes.  A 
Department  of  Public  Welfare  (formerly  within  the  Industrial  Commission) 
discharges  the  State's  functions  with  respect  to  general  and  emergency  re¬ 
lief.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  a  recent  report  of  a  special  investi¬ 
gating  committee  of  citizens  recommends  the  redistribution  of  these  functions 
among  three  new  executive  departments,  to  be  known  respectively  as  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Public  Welfare,  the  Department  of  Mental  Hygiene,  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Corrections. 

Michigan's  Department  of  Welfare  supervises  State  institutions  and 
local  institutions  and  general  relief  agencies,  while  the  State  Welfare 
Emergency  Relief  Commission  administers  or  supervises  unemployment  relief, 
as  well  as  all  forms  of  Federal-aided  categorical  assistance.  A  recent 


(1)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  oreates  Department  of  Social  Welfare, 
as  proposed. 
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report  of  an  investigating  committee  recommends  the  creation  of  three  new 
departments.  Public  Welfare,  Mental  Hygiene,  and  Corrections'^. 


A  number  of  states,  notably  New  Jersey^  ^),  Ohio^),  Illinois^), 
Florida' ^),  and  Tnd-innnV^),  combine  all  major  welfare  activities  of  the 
states,  including  public  assistance  supervision  and  administration,  under 
one  single  department,  with  the  exception,  in  certain  instances,  of  some 
remnants  of  emergency  relief  functions  heretofore  referred  to. 


V.  -  Form  of  Local  Administrative  Organization 

The  widest  possible  variation  is  to  be  found  in  the  form  and  structure 
of  the  governmental  bodies  responsible  for  administration  of  public  relief 
and  assistance  in  local  communities  in  the  twelve  States  under  consideration 
in  this  study.  Not  only  among  the  several  states,  but  within  each  one,  these 
differences  are  enormous.  Not  a  single  one  has  a  uniform  pattern.  This  is 
due,  of  course,  to  the  accidental,  unplanned  growth  of  local  public  organ¬ 
izations  to  meet  emerging  problems,  which  varied  in  volume  and  intensity  from 
place  to  place.  Special  enactments,  applying  to  single  or  to  a  few  communi¬ 
ties,  piled  up  on  the  statute  books  in  Pennsylvania'- '  ),  for  instance,  and  in 
some  other  states.  In  the  absence  of  such  special  laws,  the  principle  of 
home  rule,  deeply  rooted  in  the  American  law  and  tradition,  allowed  local 
communities  to  manage  these  affairs,  as  all  others,  in  their  own  discretion. 
This  situation  in  public  relief  and  assistance  reflects  the  general  lack  of 
uniformity  and  standardization  in  all  local  government  throughout  the  country. 

One  common  historical  fact  underlies  these  developments.  Local  respon¬ 
sibility  for  all  public  assistance  is  the  original  basis  of  all  public  policy 
in  this  field,  and  this  responsibility  is  typically  discharged  by  locally 
elected  public  officials.  In  most  states,  these  functions,  like  most  others, 
were  originally  accepted,  for  the  most  part,  by  the  towns  and  villages,  county 
governments  being  less  important  in  the  beginning.  In  recent  years,  however, 
in  most  states  outside  of  New  England,  counties  have  tended  to  acquire  in¬ 
creased  powers  at  the  expense  of  the  smaller  municipal  districts.  In  the 
beginning,  also,  public  relief  and  assistance  was  generally  an  undifferen¬ 
tiated  function  of  the  public  authorities  responsible  for  all  local  govern¬ 
mental  affairs,  variously  Imown  as  the  "trustees",  the  "supervisors",  or  the 
"commissioners",  of  the  town  or  county.  Gradually,  as  the  relief  problem 
grew  in  importance,  in  many  states  more  or  less  specialized  authorities  were 
created  to  deal  with  it,  sometimes  independently  elected  or  appointed,  some¬ 
times  appointed  by  and  responsible  to  the  general  local  governmental  body. 

As  the  state  government  assumed  more  and  more  authority  for  spocial 
assistance  services,  and  also  for  enforcement  of  more  or  less  uniform  state¬ 
wide  policy  in  the  whole  field,  there  has  been  a  tendency,  on  the  one  hand. 


(1)  Michigan,  Act  of  June  25,  1937,  creates  these  departments. 

(2)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1918,  Chapter  147;  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 

(3)  Ohio,  General  Code,  Sections  154-157. 

(4)  Illinois,  Civil  Administrative  Code,  Section  53. 

(5)  Florida,  Social  Welfare  Act  of  1935,  superseded  by  State  Welfare  Act 
of  1937,  (S.B.  1111). 

(6)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  4  (H.R.  564). 

(7)  Pennsylvania,  see  Report  on  "Poor  Relief  Administration  in  Pennsylvania", 
State  Department  of  Welfare,  1934,  Bulletin  No.  61,  page  191,  Part  V. 
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to  set  up  additional  local  specialized  agencies  to  take  over  certain  partic¬ 
ular  forms  of  service,  and,  on  the  other  to  reorganize  and  coordinate,  on 
more  simple  and  uniform  lines,  the  existing  local  bodies  responsible  for 
general  programs  of  relief  and  assistance.  This  has  added  somewhat  to  the 
heterogeneity  of  local  organization  in  this  field,  since  oftentimes  these 
changes  were  made  optional  with  the  local  community,  so  that  new  organiza¬ 
tions  functioned  side  by  side  with  the  old. 

County  Unit  Versus  Town  Unit  of  Administration 

Three  of  the  states  included  within  this  survey  administer  local  public 
assistance  exclusively  through  county  units.  These  are  Maryland,  Llinnesota, 
and  California.  In  Massachusetts  alone,  local  administration  is  exclusively 
the  function  of  the  town  or  village.  In  all  other  states,  local  administra¬ 
tive  responsibility  is  divided  between  the  county  and  the  towns,  villages, 
and  cities.  In  most  of  this  latter  group  of  states,  the  smaller  municipal 
districts  are  responsible  principally  for  what  is  known  as  "poor  relief"  or 
"general  relief"  only,  and  in  some  instances,  by  recent  action,  for  unemploy¬ 
ment  or  emergency  relief.  Other  functions,  including  the  newer  forms  of 
public  assistance  in  which,  generally,  the  state  participates,  such  as  aid 
to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes  (mothers'  assistance),  old  age  as¬ 
sistance,  and  assistance  to  the  blind,  are  almost  uniformly  administered 
through  county  units. 

Generalized  Versus  Specialized  Administrative  Organizations 

Five  of  the  states  considered  in  this  survey  administer  assistance 
service  only  through  organizations  whose  functions  are  not  confined  to  par¬ 
ticular  forms  of  this  service  but  cover  the  -whole  field.  These  are  Mary¬ 
land^-*-  Ilew  Jersey'1 2 ',  California^3',  Florida'^ ' ,  and  Indiana'3'.  Massa¬ 
chusetts'®'  also  falls  in  this  group,  if  veterans*  relief  be  disregarded. 

Four  of  these  six  states  (Massachusetts^',  Maryland'3 5^,  California'3 7 8 9',  and 
Indiana ' 10 ' )  have  provided  for  the  establishment  of  county  or  district 
"boards  of  welfare",  to  which  most  of  these  functions  have  been  or  may  be 
assigned,  although  in  California  and  Indiana,  general  relief  is  also  still 
administered,  in  whole  or  in  part,  by  the  elected  general  boards  of  trustees 
or  supervisors  of  the  county  and  town,  respectively.  Florida'11'  has  re¬ 
cently  created  district  boards  of  welfare,  which  now  universally  administer 
old  age  assistance,  commodity  relief,  and  child  welfare  services,  but  to 
which  counties  may  assign  all  other  relief  responsibilities,  formerly  ad¬ 
ministered  by  unspecialized  local  governmental  bodies.  This  assignment  is 
rapidly  taking  place.  In  New  Jersey'12',  administration  of  general  relief 
is  still  divided  between  county  boards  of  welfare  (in  t wo  counties)  and  the 
general  township  authorities  (in  nineteen  counties). 


(1)  Maryland,  Lavra  of  1935,  Chapter  586. 

(2)  New  Jersey,  Laws  of  1918,  Chapter  147;  Lavra  of  1936,  Chapter  83. 

(3)  California,  Laws  of  1931,  Chapter  608. 

(4)  Florida,  Social  Welfare  Act  of  1935,  (superseded  by  Act  of  1937, 
S.B.  1111). 

(5)  Indiana,  Laws  of  1936,  Chapter  4  (H.R.  564). 

(6)  Massachusetts,  General  Lavra,  Chapter  117. 

(7)  Massachusetts,  supra  cit. 

(8)  Maryland,  supra  cit. 

(9)  California,  supra  cit. 

(10)  Indiana,  supra  cit. 

(11)  Florida,  supra  cit. 

(12)  New  Jersey,  supra  cit. 
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In  the  other  states  (as  in  Pennsylvania)  one  or  more  specialized 
local  bodies  have  been  added  to  old  agencies  of  general  relief.  In  New 
York(l),  county  boards  of  child  welfare  administer  mothers’  aid  (aid  to 
dependent  children  in  their  own  homes)  in  most  counties,  though  this  func¬ 
tion  is  merged  with  other  assistance  services  in  one  county.  Assistance 
to  the  blind  is  also  separated  from  other  assistance  and  administered  by 
the  general  governing  authorities  of  the  counties  and  of  New  York  City. 
Emergency  relief  has  been  committed  to  the  general  welfare  departments  of 
counties,  towns  and  cities.  Recent  legislation,  in  fact,  has  definitely 
concentrated  practically  all  assistance  services  in  local  welfare  depart¬ 
ments,  with  strong  encouragement  for  the  creation  of  only  county-wide  units 
of  administration. 

Ohio^1 2 3 4 5 6)  and  Illinois^)  place  aid  to  dependent  children  under  the 
exclusive  jurisdiction  of  the  judge  of  the  Juvenile  Court,  practically  all 
other  functions  of  local  administration  being  left  in  the  hands  of  the  county 
or  township  commissioners,  though  Ohio  allows  local  communities  to  make  still 
further  specializations,  by  setting  up  special  boards  of  child  welfare,  boards 
of  trustees  of  various  types  of  institutions  (usually  responsible  to  the  coun¬ 
ty  commissioners)  and  "voluntary  boards  of  assistance",  to  cooperate  with  the 
judge  and  other  local  authorities  in  the  coordination  of  local  services. 

Wisoonsin(4),  while  leaving  general  relief  and  emergency  relief  in 
the  hands  of  generalized  local  authorities  (county  and  municipal  commis¬ 
sioners  and  trustees)  has  encouraged  these  authorities  to  create  "county 
pension  departments"  to  administer  aid  to  dependent  children,  blind  assis¬ 
tance,  and  old  age  assistance.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  "county  pension  de¬ 
partment",  aid  to  dependent  children  is  the  function  of  the  Juvenile  or  county 
Court.  Veterans'  relief  is  also  administered  by  a  separate  local  body. 

In  Michigan(S),  both  mothers'  aid  and  old  age  assistance  are  admin¬ 
istered  by  specialized  agencies,  the  former  by  the  Probate  Court,  the  latter 
by  a  County  Old  Age  Assistance  Board.  Veterans'  relief  is  also  administered 
separately  by  another  special  local  board.  All  other  local  functions  are 
exercised  by  the  county  board  of  supervisors,  a  generalized  authority.  Min¬ 
nesota^)  separates  only  aid  to  dependent  children  and  veterans'  relief  from 
other  local  assistance  functions,  the  former  being  administered  by  a  county 
child  welfare  board,  assisting  the  Juvenile  Court,  the  latter  by  a  special 
agent  of  the  State  Soldiers'  Home  Board. 

Election  Versus  Appointment  of  Local  Administrative  Bodies 


While  the  original  bodies  for  administration  of  general  relief  or 
poor  relief  were  almost  uniformly  elected,  and  while  this  still  remains  true 
of  these  bodies,  where  they  also  administer  other  governmental  functions, 
most  of  the  more  recently  created  specialized  welfare  organizations  now  owe 
their  authority  to  appointment,  rather  than  election. 


(1)  New  York,  General  Municipal  Law,  (1923)  Article  7a,  Chapter  26,  also 
Chapter  15,  Article  18,  Laws  of  1937. 

(2)  Ohio,  Laws  of  1936,  H.B.  610;  General  Code,  sections  1359,  et  seq. 

(3)  Illinois,  Smith-Hurd  Revised  Statutes,  (1929)  Chapter  23.  (Act  of 
June  30,  1913,  as  amended). 

(4)  Wisconsin,  Statutes,  Sections  49.01,  49.03,  49.15. 

(5)  Michigan,  Acts  of  June  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  supersedes  these 
provisions . 

(6)  Minnesota,  Mason's  Statutes,  Chapters  15  and  73A,  Sections  8671-0683; 
amended  by  Chapter  438,  Laws  of  1937. 
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Thus,  in  Wisconsin,  California,  and  Florida,  -where  general  county 
boards  of  welfare  are  authorized,  they  are  appointed  by  the  county  commis¬ 
sioners.  In  Illinois  and  Indiana,  they  are  appointed  by  the  county  court. 

In  Hew  Jersey,  two  members  of  such  a  board  are  appointed  by  the  county  board 
of  freeholders,  two  freeholders  and  the  county  adjustor  constituting  other 
ex-officio  members  of  the  board.  In  Michigan! 1),  the  County  Old  Age  Assis¬ 
tance  Board  is  composed  entirely  of  public  officials  elected  or  appointed 
to  other  public  office. 

In  Minnesota  the  county  child  welfare  board  is  appointed  by  the  State 
Board  of  Controlj  in  Hew  York,  by  the  County  Judge  or,  in  Hew  York  City,  by 
the  Mayor;  in  Ohio,  by  the  county  commissioners.  Maryland  operates  on  a 
unique  plan,  which  divides  responsibility  for  appointment  of  local  boards 
between  the  State  and  the  local  government.  There,  appointments  are  made  by 
the  county  commissioners  from  a  list  (containing  twice  the  number  of  names 
to  be  chosen)  submitted  by  the  Board  of  State  Aid  and  Charities.  One  county 
commissioner  also  is  a  member  of  the  local  board.  Only  in  Massachusetts,  of 
these  twelve  states,  are  local  special  boards  of  welfare  elected  by  the 
voters. 


It  is  also  significant  that  in  nine  of  these  twelve  states,  all  func¬ 
tions  not  transferred  to  appointed  special  welfare  boards,  are  administered 
by  county  commissioners  or  town  commissioners,  who  have  general  authority 
over  the  whole  local  government.  Only  in  Massachusetts  and  Hew  Jersey  is 
general  relief  administered  by  separately  elected  officials,  while  in  Mary¬ 
land  all  functions  are  administered  by  appointive  bodies. 

Appointment  of  Administrative  Personnel 

Eight  of  the  twelve  States  considered  in  this  survey  operate  under 
state-wide  merit  systems!^)  in  the  selection  and  appointment  of  the  adminis¬ 
trative  personnel,  including  employees  of  the  state  departments  having  respon¬ 
sibility  in  the  field  of  public  assistance.  These  are  Hew  York,  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  Illinois,  Maryland,  Hew  Jersey,  Wisconsin,  and  California  (except,  in 
the  last-named  State,  for  the  employees  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Admin¬ 
istration),  In  addition,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Commission  of  Michigan, 
as,  also,  that  of  Pennsylvania;  the  State  Board  of  Social  Welfare  of  Florida; 
and  the  Department  of  Public  Welfare,  together  with  certain  other  departments, 
of  Indiana,  are  operating  under  voluntary  merit  systems.  Only  one  of  these 
twelve  States,  then,  has  not  applied  the  merit  system  to  all  or  to  a  major 
part  of  the  state's  activities  in  this  field. 

In  three  of  the  States,  Hew  York,  Massachusetts,  and  Ohio,  all  county 
employees,  including  those  concerned  with  public  assistance;  in  Illinois,  the 
employees  of  Cook  County  (Chicago);  in  New  Jersey,  employees  of  eight  coun¬ 
ties,  in  California  all  employees  of  four  counties,  and  in  Wisconsin,  employ¬ 
ees  of  Milwaukee  County,  are  also  appointed  under  the  merit  system,  while  the 
Maryland  law  requires  employees  of  the  county  boards  of  welfare  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  under  the  state-wide  merit  system. 


(1)  Michigan,  Acts  of  June  25,  1937,  supra  cit.,  supersedes  these  pro¬ 
visions. 

(2)  See  Report  of  Special  Advisory  Committee  of  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  on  "A  Merit  System  for  the  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  Services  of  Pennsylvania”  submitted  April  15,  1937. 
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VI .  -  Summary  and.  Conclusions 


It  is  clear  from  examination  of  the  developments  in  these  States, 
whose  problems  of  public  assistance  are  comparable  in  extent  and  character 
with  those  of  Pennsylvania,  that  no  single  pattern  of  state  or  local  ad¬ 
ministration  has  yet  emerged  which  can  be  acclaimed  with  certainty  as  the 
best  and  most  practicable  plan.  Experiments  are  still  in  progress  every¬ 
where;  a  period  of  rapid  expansion  and  transition  in  public  assistance  pol¬ 
icy  and  program  has  set  in,  whose  final  outcomes  cannot  be  foreseen. 

Certain  present  trends  are  clear,  however,  about  which  there  has  been 
sufficient  experience  to  warrant  fairly  confident  conclusions,  and  which 
form  the  basis  of  this  Committee’s  recommendations  with  respect  to  this  sub¬ 
ject. 

(1)  State  Participation 

There  is  clear  evidence  of  increasing  recognition  of  the  need  for 
state-wide  policy  and  for  participation  of  the  state  government  in  the  ad¬ 
ministration  or  supervision  of  practically  every  part  of  the  public  assis¬ 
tance  program. 

The  logic  of  this  principle  is  obvious.  The  causes  of  dependency 
are  not  strictly  local  and  cannot  be  controlled  by  local  action  alone.  The 
consequences  of  the  treatment  or  neglect  of  need  are  not  confined  by  local 
boundaries.  They  impose  dangers  and  costs  upon  the  citizens  of  other  com¬ 
munities,  indeed  of  the  whole  state.  The  state,  which  has  an  interest  in 
the  welfare  of  all  its  citizens,  which  owes  to  them  all  an  equality  of  care 
and  protection,  and  which,  far  more  readily  than  any  local  government,  can 
cope  with  the  causes  of  distress,  inevitably  expresses  its  responsibility 
through  continual  oversight  and  through  leadership  in  suitable  preventive 
and  remedial  action.  The  accident  of  geographic  residence  on  one  side  or 
another  of  a  local  boundary  line  cannot  be  allowed  to  determine  the  fate  of 
unfortunate  citizens  of  the  state. 

Furthermore,  as  the  pressure  of  public  expenditures  against  available 
resources  continues  to  grow,  (and  governmental  activities  are  expanding  in 
other  directions,  as  well  as  in  the  field  of  public  assistance),  new  sources 
of  support  through  taxation  are  sought.  The  state,  on  the  whole,  is  in  a 
better  position  to  find  and  use  equitable  and  productive  methods  of  taxation, 
than  are  local  communities,  which  are  largely  dependent  upon  property  taxes 
alone.  With  the  contribution  of  funds  derived  from  state-wide  taxation, 
inevitably  a  measure  of  state  control  is  associated. 

This  control  takes  four  principal  forms:  (l)  promulgation  and  en¬ 
forcement  of  state-wide  standards  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  people 
are  to  receive  assistance,  and  the  extent  and  kind  of  assistance  they  are 
to  receive;  (2)  determination  of  the  form  of  records  and  reports  to  be 
used  by  local  administrative  agencies,  and  the  collection  and  interpretation 
by  the  state  authorities  of  the  information  thus  derived,  in  order  that  an 
accurate  current  picture  of  the  problems  and  processes  of  public  assistance 
on  a  state-wide  basis  may  be  clearly  seen  and  understood  by  the  people  of 
the  state;  (3)  determination  of  the  essential  procedures  to  be  followed  by 
local  administrative  agencies  in  relief  investigation  and  administration, 
and  of  the  essential  qualifications  to  be  required  of  the  administrative 
personnel,  in  order  that  the  foregoing  state  policies  and  standards  may  be 
surely  and  continually  applied;  (4)  visitation,  inspection,  and  educational 
guidance  of  local  administration,  by  representatives  of  the  state,  to  insure 
mutual  understanding  and  effective  cooperation  between  state  and  local  au¬ 
thorities  in  all  these  matters. 
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(  2 )  Local  Participation  and  Flexibility 


Equally  widespread  is  the  continual  responsible  participation  of 
representatives  of  the  local  community  in  public  assistance  administration, 
in  order  that  state  standards  and  policies  may  be  flexibly  and  practically 
adapted  to  the  conditions  of  various  different  communities,  and,  especially 
in  order  that  the  state  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  constructive  advice, 
based  upon  experience  and  understanding,  of  representatives  of  its  various 
local  communities  in  the  formulation  of  its  own  policies. 

In  every  single  state  this  principle  is  acted  upon,  but  in  various 
ways  and  degrees.  The  satisfactory  balance  between  local  autonomy  and  state 
standardization  is  nowhere  achieved.  Two  facts,  however,  stand  out  in  bold 
relief;  First,  that  the  traditional  complete  autonomy  of  local  authorities, 
represented  most  consistently  in  the  administration  of  so-called  poor  re¬ 
lief,  is  passing  away}  all  these  services  are  being  brought  under  the  super¬ 
vision  of  state  authorities.  Second,  that  centralized  direct  administration 
of  so-called  home  relief  or  assistance  by  state  authorities,  developed  chief¬ 
ly  in  the  recent  emergency,  is  also  being  discarded.  These  two  extremes  of 
policy  are  giving  way  to  a  more  complete  partnership  between  state  and  lo¬ 
cality  in  every  branch  of  public  assistance  administration. 

The  problems  of  defining  and  sustaining  this  partnership  on  a  sound 
and  workable  basis  have  not  yet  been  solved.  The  most  effective  advances 
have  been  made  in  those  states  where  emphasis  has  been  placed  upon  contin¬ 
ual  consultation  between  state  and  local  authorities,  rather  than  upon 
strict  legal  formulations  and  the  exercise  of  compulsion;  where  growth  of 
mutual  understanding  has  been  sought,  rather  than  immediate  agreement  on 
pre-conceived  policies;  where  more  dependence  is  placed  upon  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  cooperation  than  upon  the  operation  of 
particular  mechanisms  or  the  uniform  strict  fulfillment  of  particular  rights 
and  prerogatives.  Unwarranted  provincialism  on  the  one  hand,  and  undue 
centralization  on  the  other,  cannot  be  destroyed;  they  can  only  disappear 
under  the  steady  erosion  of  an  experience  in  which  they  are  found  to  be  ob¬ 
structive  and  harmful. 

(3)  State  Departmental  Organization 

Specialization.  The  evidence  seems  to  indicate  that  in  the  most 
populous  states,  in  which  the  problems  of  public  home  assistance  are  vast 
and  far-flung,  there  is  advantage  in  putting  them  under  separate  leadership, 
at  least  for  the  time  being.  Though  the  dangers  and  disadvantages  of  this 
plan  are  obvious . 

Ideally,  the  treatment  and  service  of  persons  in  need  should  be  as 
elastic  as  possible;  there  should  be  the  fewest  possible  barriers  and  de¬ 
lays  in  the  provision  of  service,  and  in  the  change  of  treatment  from  time 
to  time,  as  conditions  require.  The  same  individual  may  at  one  time  need 
specialized  institutional  care,  and  at  other  times  may  profit  from  home 
assistance.  To  place  one  form  of  care  under  one  authority,  and  another 
kind  under  a  different  one,  may  tend  to  raise  barriers  and  cause  delays, 
rather  than  remove  them. 

Yet,  especially  in  this  period  of  transition  and  slow  stabilization 
in  public  assistance  policy,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  to  combine  the 
handling  of  this  problem  with  that  of  the  somewhat  different  technical  prob¬ 
lems  of  mental  health,  corrections,  and  institutional  care,  under  the  gen¬ 
eral  direction  of  a  single  administrator  or  administrative  board,  is  to  run 
great  risk  of  having  one  or  another  of  these  tasks  suffer  from  inattention 
or  lack  of  Interest.  Different  services  demand  different  skills  and  com¬ 
mand  different  types  of  interest.  Each  will  profit,  in  these  times  of 
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growth  and  change,  from  the  undivided  thought  of  the  most  competent  special¬ 
ists  available. 

That  there  should  be  constant  cooperation  and  counsel  between  those 
who  are  responsible  for  all  phases  of  the  welfare  program,  is  obvious.  That 
the  barriers  to  flexible  treatment  of  individuals  should  be  beaten  down,  as 
largely  as  possible,  is  equally  clear.  It  is  not  impossible  to  do  this, 
even  with  administration  divided  between  several  departments.  The  more  com¬ 
petent  the  specialist  at  the  head  of  each  department,  the  more  surely  will 
he  appreciate  the  problems  and  difficulties  of  his  colleagues  in  other  fields, 
and  the  more  quickly  will  he  respond  to  the  need  for  interdepartmental  co¬ 
operation. 

Board  Type  of  Organization.  In  the  interest  of  continuity  of  policy 
and  the  exclusion  of  purely  partisan  influence  upon  public  welfare  adminis¬ 
tration,  the  so-called  "board  type"  of  departmental  organization  has  been 
adopted  in  many  states,  the  executive  officer  of  the  department  being  ap¬ 
pointed  by,  and  responsible  to,  a  citizen  board,  whose  overlapping  terms  of 
office  afford  protection  against  direct  control  or  undue  interference  by  a 
partisan-minded  governor. 

It  is  often  overlooked  that  this  type  of  organization  also  makes  for 
divided  authority  and  irresponsibility,  by  placing  administrative  policy  in 
this  field  beyond  the  direct  influence  of  even  an  overwhelming  public  opin¬ 
ion  and  by  potentially  separating  this  important  and  costly  activity  of 
government  from  all  other  functions  of  state  administration. 

It  is  not  perfectly  clear  that  this  particular  branch  of  administra¬ 
tion,  more  than  many  others,  indeed  more  than  any  other,  should  be  thus  set 
apart  for  special  treatment,  contrary  to  the  universally  accepted  trend  of 
the  times  in  public  administration,  which  is  toward  definite,  concentrated 
responsibility,  subject  to  the  usual  democratic  controls,  rewards,  and  pun¬ 
ishments.  This  separation  may,  indeed,  have  two  unfortunate  results:  Its 
effect  upon  public  welfare  administration  may  be  to  withdraw  it  somewhat 
from  the  field  of  active  public  discussion  and  to  make  it  appear  not  as  an 
integral,  essential  part  of  the  governmental  program,  but  as  an  appendage, 
a  side-issue,  a  luxury,  about  which  politicians  and  active  citizens  need 
not  be  too  greatly  concerned.  Its  effect  may  be,  also,  to  throw  other 
branches  of  public  administration  to  the  political  wolves,  so  to  speak, 
since  the  failure  to  afford  them  the  same  protections  would  seem  to  indi¬ 
cate  the  lesser  importance  of  disinterested,  non-partisan,  competent  ad¬ 
ministration  in  those  fields. 

There  is  much  to  be  said,  at  least,  for  the  proposition  that  the  best 
protection  of  the  welfare  services  is  to  be  found  in  the  provision  of  suit¬ 
able  controls  and  policies  in  the  whole  state  administration,  such  as  the 
introduction  of  the  merit  system,  rather  than  in  the  attempt  to  quarantine 
a  few  services  against  partisan  political  infections  which  are  allowed  to 
develop  all  around  them.  This  is  particularly  true  in  view  of  the  fact  that 
partisan  politics  is  not  always  excluded  from  intrusion  into  the  welfare 
services,  even  in  states  in  whioh  the  administrative  board  type  of  organi¬ 
zation  prevails,  and  obviously  cannot  be  excluded  against  the  will  of  any 
governor  in  Pennsylvania,  who,  under  the  Constitution,  can  remove  at  pleasure 
any  appointee,  either  Board  member  or  executive.  It  has  been  the  existence 
of  a  strong  public  opinion  and  the  good  will  of  governors,  administrators, 
and  politicians,  not  a  particular  form  of  organization,  that  has  protected 
the  administration  of  emergency  relief  in  Pennsylvania,  and  similar  services 
in  some  other  states,  against  gross  political  abuse. 

Cabinet  Officers  and  Boards.  The  single-headed,  responsible,  cabinet 
officer  type  of  departmental  leadership  can,  however,  be  greatly  assisted  by 
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the  presence  of  an  advisory  board,  representative  of  the  informed  and  inter¬ 
ested  citizenship  of  the  state,  regardless  of  political  preference.  Such  a 
board  can  serve,  on  the  negative  side,  so  to  speak,  as  a  watch-dog  of  the 
departmental  administration.  On  the  positive  side,  it  can  bring  to  the  ad¬ 
ministrator  the  benefit  of  constructive  advioe  and  criticism,  based  not  only 
on  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  matter  of  administration,  but  also  on  the 
opinions  and  feelings  of  various  sections  of  the  state  and  parts  of  the 
public,  with  respect  to  the  objects  and  effects  of  law  and  policy.  It  is 
a  selected  miniature  public,  to  which  the  administrator  may  turn  to  test 
the  public  response  to  his  own  proposals  and  judgments,  and  through  which 
policies  when  approved  may  find  influential  support  and  sound  interpretation. 

The  right  to  pass  upon  policies  and  standards  of  public  assistance, 
which  interpret  and  embody  in  administrative  practice  certain  broad  policies 
and  principles  stated  in  the  law,  gives  such  a  board  an  important  and  val¬ 
uable  quasi-legislative  function.  Under  such  a  plan  laws  can  thus  be  framed 
in  broad  terms,  to  be  applied  flexibly  under  rules  of  a  board  of  citizens, 
in  accordance  with  variations  of  individual  circumstances.  The  Legislature 
would  be  rightly  hesitant  to  lodge  such  legislative  power  in  a  single  admin¬ 
istrator.  Similar  powers  already  exist  in  the  State  Board  of  Health,  in  the 
State  Industrial  Boards,  and  in  the  Educational  Council  in  Pennsylvania. 

It  is  important,  however,  that,  once  a  policy  has  been  approved,  such 
boards  should  not  interfere  in  direct  administrative  action  beyond  the  point 
necessary  to  inform  themselves  of  the  actual  administrative  operations  and 
their  effects.  Administrative  responsibility  itself  should  be  lodged  solely 
with  the  executive  of  the  department,  to  whom,  in  turn,  the  whole  organiza¬ 
tion  is  directly  and  solely  responsible  for  effective  performance  of  duty. 

(4)  Local  Organization 


Many  of  the  principles  applicable  to  state  departmental  organization 
apply  equally  to  local  organization,  with  some  necessary  adaptations. 

Specialization.  The  separation  of  public  home  assistance  from  cer¬ 
tain  forms  of  institutional  care,  such  as  almshouses,  homes  and  hospitals 
for  the  mentally  and  physically  infirm,  is  less  common,  and  probably  less 
strictly  logical,  than  the  separation  of  corresponding  supervisory  functions 
in  the  state  organization.  It  has,  however,  the  advantage  of  avoiding  com¬ 
bination  of  many  different  technical  functions  in  one  local  organization, 
at  a  time  when  home  assistance  alone,  in  a  variety  of  relatively  new  forms, 
requires  exceedingly  careful  planning  and  direction.  If  the  volume  of  home 
assistance  declines,  as  anticipated  w/ith  the  passing  of  the  emergency,  a 
firmly  established  and  stabilized  local  administrative  organization  in  this 
field  may,  if  it  is  found  desirable,  be  readily  adapted  to  the  successful 
management  of  the  whole  local  welfare  program,  including  necessary  forms  of 
public  institutional  care.  Meantime,  the  line  of  authority  in  the  two 
fields,  running  from  the  local  community  to  separate  departments  of  the 
state  government,  can  be  kept  clear  of  confusion  and  duplication  by  their 
separation  at  both  ends  of  the  line. 

Consolidation.  Consolidation  of  home  assistance  functions  in  a  sin¬ 
gle  responsible  body  in  the  local  community  is  obviously  in  accordance  with 
nation-wide  trends,  as  well  as  with  logic  and  reason.  By  the  abolition  of 
several  different  bodies  administering  home  assistance,  with  varying  degrees 
of  authority  and  accountability — especially  by  the  elimination  of  the  com¬ 
pletely  autonomous  poor  boards — the  concentration  of  all  other  local  public 
welfare  responsibilities  in  a  single  body,  the  county  commissioners,  who 
exercise  general  powers  of  government  in  each  county,  is  made  possible. 

This  is  in  accord  with  the  common  public  welfare  practice  throughout  the 
states  studied,  as  well  as  with  the  generally  accepted  policy  of  integrat¬ 
ing  all  local  governmental  administration  as  far  as  possible. 
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Composition  and  Functions  of  Local  Boards.  The  growing  partnership 
of  state  and  locality  in  the  public  assistance  enterprise,  and  the  necessity 
for  integrating  public  assistance  administrations,  state  and  local,  with 
other  governmental  activities  and  outlays,  has  led  to  gradual  decline  in  the 
use  of  the  elective  principle  in  the  selection  of  local  administrative  bod¬ 
ies.  In  a  majority  of  states,  the  policy  of  appointment  of  local  welfare 
bodies,  usually  through  locally  elected  officials,  but  more  and  more  com¬ 
monly  in  ways  that  give  the  state  government  a  part  in  the  process,  is  now 
in  effect. 

The  principle  of  modified  home  rule,  with  the  desire  to  enlist  gen¬ 
uine  local  participation  in  administrative  responsibility,  has  led  to  one 
difference  between  the  function  of  the  local  board  and  of  the  state  board. 

In  the  locality,  the  board  is  generally  vested  with  the  power  of  appoint¬ 
ment  of  the  local  executive,  usually  subject  to  state  requirements  as  to 
qualifications  and  duties  of  that  executive.  From  that  point  forward,  how¬ 
ever,  the  same  clear  distinction  between  administrative  and  policy-approving 
powers  as  in  the  state  organization  is  generally  recognized.  Interference 
by  local  boards  with  the  detailed  processes  of  administration  and  with  the 
selection  and  management  of  personnel,  beyond  the  necessary  duty  of  keeping 
itself  thoroughly  informed  of  the  operations  and  results  of  administration, 
and  the  correlative  duty  of  constructively  criticising  and  advising  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  state  and  local,  is  generally  deemed  harmful  and  destructive. 
The  same  quasi-legislative  function  as  that  of  the  state  board,  but  within 
the  narrower  limits  of  adapting  and  applying  state-wide  policy  to  the  local 
community,  belongs  to  the  local  board,  and  with  the  same  ends  in  view. 

County  Unit.  The  use  of  the  county  as  the  smallest  unit  of  adminis- 
tration,  rather  than  the  scattered  multitude  of  townships,  boroughs,  vil¬ 
lages,  and  cities,  is  in  line  with  the  whole  trend  of  recent  practice  in 
this  country.  It  obviously  simplifies  and  clarifies  administrative  prob¬ 
lems  and  organization,  especially  in  the  relation  between  state  and  local 
authority.  Probably  the  combination  of  two  or  more  counties,  where  condi¬ 
tions  and  interests  axe  alike  and  where  there  is  easy  intercourse  and  nat¬ 
ural  unity  of  feeling  among  them,  would  still  further  simplify  and  improve 
administration.  The  -way  should  be  left  open  for  the  formation  of  these 
larger  districts,  where  advisable,  as  in  a  number  of  states  in  recent  en¬ 
actments.  Meantime,  the  operation  of  the  state  organization  through  re¬ 
gional  offices,  in  such  matters  as  lend  themselves  in  this  plan,  will  reap 
some  of  the  advantages  of  more  complete  consolidation,  without  removing 
direct  administration  too  far  from  local  communities. 

(5)  Division  of  Financial  Responsibility 

State  Grants- in- Aid.  The  most  common  policy  in  the  financial  sup¬ 
port  of  public  assistance  services  is  that  based  upon  a  partnership  of  the 
state  and  the  locality,  expressed  in  what  is  generally  termed  the  "grant- 
in-aid"  principle.  That  is  to  say,  the  state  government  undertakes  to  as¬ 
sist  local  governments  in  carrying  the  financial  burden  of  public  assis¬ 
tance,  by  granting  a  certain  percentage  of  the  total  cost,  or  by  distribut¬ 
ing  a  total  appropriation  among  its  localities  in  proportion  to  certain 
fixed  factors,  such  as  population,  number  of  persons  assisted,  or  the  like. 
Such  grants  are  usually  made  upon  stipulated  conditions,  involving  the 
application  of  certain  standards  and  policies  of  administration  fixed  by 
the  state  and  requiring  the  appropriation  of  local  funds  in  certain  amounts. 
Indeed,  the  "grant-in-aid"  principle  is  often  depended  upon  as  the  chief 
sanction  of  state  authority  in  the  establishment  and  maintenance  of  its 
standards  and  policies. 

There  are  other  common  arguments  for  such  a  plan.  It  is  commonly 
believed,  for  instance,  that  governmental  authorities  are  more  circumspect 
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in  the  use  of  funds  derived  from  the  resources  of  their  immediate  constit¬ 
uents.  It  is  commonly  thought  likely,  therefore,  that  if  both  state  and 
local  funds  are  employed  in  public  assistance,  the  administrative  authority, 
which  is  responsible  in  a  sense  to  both  state  and  local  taxpayers,  will  have 
an  inducement  for  most  careful  and  vratchful  expenditure  of  funds.  Espe¬ 
cially  where  local  bodies,  far  from  state  headquarters,  are  to  have  a  large 
part  in  determining  these  expenditures  in  individual  cases  of  need,  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  local  financial  responsibility  is  widely  believed  to  open  the  way 
for  reckless  handling  of  other  people's  money. 

There  are  certain  contrary  considerations,  hovs-ever.  Experience  does 
not  seem  to  prove  that  those  local  authorities  that  have  been  responsible 
for  expending  strictly  local  funds,  especially  in  the  field  of  public  as- 
sistance--as,  for  example,  the  poor  boards  in  Pennsylvania — have  been  more 
watchful  in  administration  or  more  meticulous  in  accounting  of  funds  than 
have  those  bodies  representing  state  relief  boards  and  administrators,  that 
have  expended  only  state  funds.  ITor  is  there  evidence  that  the  local  public 
has  been  more  alert  in  holding  its  representatives  to  account  for  efficient 
administration  of  these  strictly  local  funds. 

Furthermore,  the  use  of  the  "grants-in-aid" ,  as  the  most  effective 
sanction  of  sound  state-wide  policy,  has  its  limitations.  It  imposes  the 
potential  threat  of  withdrawing  or  withholding  funds  from  local  communities 
that  do  not  meet  state  standards.  This  necessarily  imposes  the  more  serious 
threat  to  withhold  suitable  aid  from  persons  in  need  in  those  communities. 
This  is  a  dangerous  two-edged  sword.  If  sound  policy  dictates  that  certain 
persons  should  receive  assistance,  to  protect  their  own  welfare  and  that  of 
the  community,  the  withdrawal  of  that  aid  for  any  reason  nullifies  the  main 
object  of  such  policy. 

It  is  also  true  that  the  determination  of  a  reasonable  and  equitable 
basis  for  the  distribution  of  state  "grants-in-aid",  having  regard  to  the 
relative  needs  of  different  communities  and  their  relative  capacity  to  meet 
those  needs,  is  a  difficult,  if  not  impossible  task. 

Division  of  Financial  Support  by  Functions.  In  view  of  these  diffi¬ 
culties,  a  number  of  states  have  adopted  the  practice  of  dividing  financial 
responsibility  between  the  state  and  the  locality  on  the  basis  of  functions, 
rather  than  on  the  basis  of  percentages.  States  are  moving  steadily,  under 
the  pressure  of  necessity,  toward  an  acceptance  of  a  larger  share  of  finan¬ 
cial  support.  A  number  have  taken  over  complete  responsibility  for  old  age 
assistance,  for  blind  assistance,  for  emergency  relief,  or  for  other  spe¬ 
cific  services,  leaving  certain  other  functions  to  the  exclusive  support  of 
local  governments.  For  the  present,  at  least,  in  Pennsylvania,  this  is  a 
feasible  and  acceptable  alternative,  which,  in  accordance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  assures  reasonably  equal  treatment  of 
all  those  in  need  of  the  basic  services  afforded  by  the  state.  Adequate 
sanctions  for  the  reasonable  standardization  of  services  supported  by  the 
local  communities  can  be  provided  through  suitable  state  laws,  and  feasible 
means  of  enforcement  can  be  provided  through  properly  organized  and  equipped 
state  departments. 
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H _ General  welfare  department,  under  varlais  name*  (See 

State  footnotes). 

r _ Emsrgenoy  relief  organization  (Sea  footnotes  for 

eiaot  titles). 
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I--State  Industrial  oommisslon. 

A— Department  of  public  assistance, 
n _ No  State  Department  responsible. 

Section  Hi 
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corresponding  to  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
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Seotlon  IIIi 

a _ direot  state  administration. 

s— state  oontrol  of  standards  of  assistanoe  and  method* 
of  operation  with  review  of  local  decisions 
v— state  supervision  through  visitation,  reports,  and 
eduoatlonal  guidance  of  looal  authorities, 
repo*  ts  to  state  wi  thout  state  control, 
n _ no  state  supervision  or  oontrol. 


Saotlon  IV i 

o — county  unit 

t— town,  village,  or  borough  unit 

d _ district  unit  (larger  than  town  or  county) 

Note;  Two  symbols  separated  by  a  hyphen  Indicate  al¬ 
ternative  units  under  the  law,  usually  subject 
to  looal  option.  Where  two  symbols  are  not 
hyphenated,  two  units  have  concurrent  juris¬ 
diction. 


Section  Vi 

e— bodies  elected  locally  for  this  funotlon  alone, 
f— bodies  elected  looally  for  other  governmental 
functions* 

g—  body  consists  of  number  of  local  officials  acting 
together  for  this  purpose, 
h— body  appointed  by  other  looal  officials* 
i— body  appointed  by  Oovemor  or  other  State  authority* 
J— body  appointed  jointly  by  State  and  looal  authorities. 

a _ direot  State  administration  without  looal  district 

uni  t. 

ITotej  See  note  under  Section  IV  above* 


Seotlon  VIi 

L — Looal  public  funds* 
S— State  public  funds* 
F-- Federal  public  funds* 
n— no  public  funds. 


Brs  in  the  Stab,  School  for  the  Blind;  4.  Veterans'  Wlfare  Board,  Department  of  Military  and  Veterans*  Affairs;  5.  Department  of 
rislon  of  the  State  board,  otherwise,  State  has  no  supervision;  10.  State  administers  aid  to  Confederate  veterans  only,  relief 
Auditor  of  Publio  Aooount3;  15.  Allooation  of  State  funds  supervised  by  Governor,  State  Treasurer,  and  State  Audi  tor;  16.  Veterans 

,se  functions  when  assigned  hy  oounties  to  county  boards  of  welfare;  21.  State  Veterans'  Commission;  22.  Department  of  Welfares 
dependent  children;  also  directly  administers  placement  and  care  of  deperdent  children;  26.  Department  of  Mental  Diseases, 
hospitals) ,  29.  State  Emergency  Welfare  Relief  Oommisslon;  30.  Reoent  legislation  oreates  a  separate  Mental  Hygiene  Oommisslon 

unty^hoard^o^welfare^but  not  in  19  oounties;  36.  Relief  Finanoe  Commission  allooates  funds  to  looal  distriots,  37.  State  Board 

artmsnt  exercises  large  influence  upon  looal  administration  through  allooation  of  finanolal  aid,  subject  to  State  standards. 

Welfare  grants  aid  to  oounties  organized  In  opunty  units  and  aooeptlng  State  standards. _  .  ,  ..  h  t  3tata 

SecartSTt  ft  Welfare  supervises  pern!  and  correctional  institutions  and  through  Boards  of  Trustees  grants  paroles  In  all  but  State 

d  of  Pardons;  54.  Department  of  Publio  Assistance. 


(4) 

GENERAL  APPENDIX 
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Table 


Table 


I  Cases  and  Persons  Receiving  Public  Relief  and 
Assistance  (except  Poor  Relief)  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  in  March,  1937,  by  Counties, 


II  Outdoor  Poor  Relief  Expenditures  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  by  Poor  Districts  During  the  Year  1935, 
and  Children  Cared  for  by  Foster  Agencies  and 
Institutions  During  the  Year, 


III  Estimated  Annual  Savings  From  Local  Tax  Funds 
From  Adoption  of  the  Unified  Program  of  Publio 
Assistance  and  Relief  as  Proposed  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Publio  Assistance 
and  Relief, 
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particular  position  involved,  regardless  of  academic 
training."  No  special  credit  was  recommendod  for 
veterans.  (3)  No  restriction  on  geographical  resi¬ 
dence  of  applicants  for  positions  in  the  service  was 
recommended.  (4)  The  Committee  recommended  that 
existing  staffs  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
and  of  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Boards  be  made  provi¬ 
sional  employees  of  the  new  Department  and  of  the 
new  local  boards,  pending  early  non-competitive 
examinations  for  such  employees,  open  competitive 
examinations  being  proposed  to  fill  vacancies  caused 
by  failure  of  present  employees  to  qualify  or  for 
other  reasons.  (5)  The  Committee  also  recommended 
that  a  local  committee,  independent  of  the  County 
Board  of  Assistance,  review  on  appeal  all  demotions 
and  dismissals  from  the  local  service.  (6)  The 
Committee  also  recommended  that  no  employee  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  give,  as  well  as  receive,  a  contribution 
for  political  purposes. 


2.  Public  Assistance  Act 

(Senate  Bill  No.  883,  Act  No.  399,  Approved  June  24,  1937) 
Definition  of  Assistance 


This  act  regulates  the  administration  of  assistance  to  "indigent 
persons  who  reside  in  Pennsylvania  and  need  assistance  to  enable  them  to 
maintain  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  a  decent  and  healthful  stand¬ 
ard  of  living  end  for  dependent  homeless  or  transient  persons".  It  express¬ 
ly  includes  pensions  for  the  blind. 

Department’s  Powers 


In  addition  to  the  general  powers  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  enumerated  in  the  Department  of  Assistance  Act,  the  Department  under 
this  act  is  given  the  power  and  duty  "to  keep  a  reasonable  emergency  fund 
in  the  hands  of  local  boards"  which  shall  be  used  by  the  executive  director 
for  the  furnishing  of  assistance  in  emergency  cases "upon  application  to  him 
or  under  the  direction  of  any  member  of  the  local  board";  to  cooperate  with 
other  agencies,  including  those  of  the  United  States  or  of  other  States,  in 
all  matters  concerning  the  work  of  the  Department  and  especially  in  "proj¬ 
ects  for  child  welfare,  for  the  relief  of  persons  in  areas  of  special  need, 
and  for  the  care  of  transient  and  homeless  persons";  to  receive  and  super¬ 
vise  the  disbursements  of  Federal  funds  for  assistance  in  Pennsylvania;  to 
gather  current  information  and  report  annually  to  the  Governor  as  to  the 
nature,  need,  and  extent  of  assistance  and  as  to  the  work  of  the  local 
boards;  to  report  at  least  annually  to  the  Governor  as  to  the  cost  of  liv¬ 
ing  in  the  various  counties  as  related  to  the  standards  of  assistance  and 
the  actual  assistance  grants  and  to  publish  these  reports  for  public  in¬ 
formation;  to  supervise  the  liquidation  of  the  Boards  of  Trustees  of  the 
Mothers'  Assistance  Funds,  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  end  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board. 

County  Boards  of  Assistance 


In  each  county  a  County  Board  of  Assistance  is  created,  composed  of 
both  men  and  women,  serving  without  compensation  but  reimbursed  for  neces¬ 
sary  expenses.  No  member  of  a  local  board  shall  hold  office  in  any  polit¬ 
ical  party  and  not  all  members  shall  belong  to  the  same  political  party. 
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In  counties  of  the  first  and  second  classes  (Philadelphia  and  Allegheny)  the 
County  Board  shall  he  composed  of  eleven  members  and  in  all  other  counties 
of  seven  members.  Members  serve  for  three-year  overlapping  terms  and  no 
member  shall  be  eligible  to  serve  more  than  two  consecutive  terms.  The  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Board  are  appointed  by  the  Governor  with  the  consent  of  the  Sen¬ 
ate.  Each  Board  eleots  from  among  its  members  a  chairman  and  a  secretary. 

Powers  of  County  Boards 

Each  County  Board  has  the  power  and  duty  to  determine  the  eligibility 
of  applicants  under  the  standards  established  by  the  State  Department  and 
subject  to  the  right  of  applicants  for  assistance  partially  supported  by 
Federal  funds  to  appeal  to  the  State  Department.  The  County  Board  also  ap¬ 
points,  suspends,  and  removes  employees,  subject  to  the  merit  system  pro¬ 
visions  of  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance  Act.  The  Board  also  submits 
budgets  to  the  State  Department  covering  needs  of  publio  assistance  and  of 
administrative  costs.  It  hears  and  determines  appeals  of  applicants  or  ben¬ 
eficiaries,  subject  to  further  appeal  to  the  State  Department  in  certain 
instances.  The  County  Board  also  has  the  right  to  supervise  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  "any  other  public  function  related  to  assistance"  "which  shall  be 
committed  to  the  board  by  a  political  subdivision  of  the  Commonwealth  with 
the  approval  of  the  State  Board  of  Public  Assistance."  This  permits  the 
County  Board  to  accept  responsibility  for  the  placement  of  dependent  child¬ 
ren  in  foster  homes  and  institutions,  upon  the  request  or  with  the  consent 
of  the  County  Commissioners  or  the  Juvenile  Court.  The  Board  also  has  the 
express  right  to  make  recommendations  to  the  Department  of  Public  Assistance 
as  to  regulations  and  standards  of  eligibility  for  assistance  and  its  nature 
and  extent,  and  to  report  and  interpret  its  policies,  problems  and  work  to 
the  State  Department  and  to  the  public. 

Each  County  Board  shall  also  appoint  from  time  to  time  "such  board 
of  review  as  it  sees  fit  and  proper"  to  determine  appeals  of  employees  from 
orders  of  demotion  and  removal. 

The  Committee's  Draft;  The  principal  changes  in  the 
structure  and  powers  of  the  State  Department  and 
County  Boards,  made  by  this  act  as  compared  with  the 
Committee's  recommendations  are  those  (l)  requiring 
the  establishment  of  a  local  emergency  fund;  (2) 
eliminating  the  express  and  exclusive  power  of  the 
State  Department  to  provide  for  transient  and  home¬ 
less  persons;  (3)  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
County  Boards  of  Assistance  by  the  Governor,  rather 
than  by  the  County  Commissioners  from  panels  of 
citizens  drawn  up  by  the  State  Department  of  Publio 
Assistance,  after  consultation  with  local  public 
officials  and  other  civic  and  social  organizations; 

(4)  removing  the  provision  that  local  employees 
should  be  nominated  by  the  executive  director  of 
the  county;  (5)  substituting  a  board  of  review  ap¬ 
pointed  by  the  county  board  for  the  reviewing  board 
recommended  by  the  Committee,  which  would  have  been 
appointed  independently  of,  and  in  the  same  manner 
as,  the  County  Board  of  Assistance. 

Eligibility  for  Assistance 

Under  the  act,  the  following  classes  of  persons  are  eligible  for 
assistance:  (a)  a  dependent  child  under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  "resides 
with  his  mother  and  has  been  deprived  of  the  support  of  his  father  by  his 
father's  death,  continued  absence  from  home,  or  physical  or  mental  inca¬ 
pacity"  and  who  has  resided  in  Pennsylvania  for  one  year  preceding  the 
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application  or  has  been  born  within  a  year  of  a  mother  who  resided  in  the 
State  a  year  immediately  preceding  birth  of  the  child;  (b)  an  aged  person, 

70  years  of  age  or  more  or  who,  after  December  31,  1939,  is  65  years  of  age 
or  more,  who  has  resided  in  this  Commonwealth  for  five  years  immediately 
preceding  the  application  and  for  one  year  immediately  preceding  that  date; 
who  is  not  at  the  time  of  receiving  assistance  an  inmate  of  a  public  insti¬ 
tution  and  who  has  not  transferred  real  or  personal  property  of  the  value 
of  $500  or  more  without  fair  consideration  within  two  years  preceding  date 
of  making  application;  (c)  blind  persons  21  years  of  age  or  more  having 
three-sixtieths  or  ten-two  hundredths  or  less  of  normal  vision  who  have  re¬ 
sided  in  the  Commonwealth  for  at  least  five  of  the  preceding  nine  years  and 
for  one  year  immediately  preceding  the  application;  who  is  not  receiving 
assistance  as  an  aged  person  while  receiving  blind  pension,  is  not  an  inmate 
of  any  insane  hospital  or  correctional  institution;  (d)  other  persons  who 
have  resided  in  Pennsylvania  at  least  one  year  and  who  "need  assistance  to 
enable  them  to  maintain  for  themselves  and  their  dependents  a  decent  and 
healthful  standard  of  living"  (including  unemployed  persons);  (e)  any  person 
within  any  of  these  groups  who  has  a  quasi-settlement  in  the  Commonwealth 
may  be  assisted  until  removed  to  a  place  of  legal  settlement. 

The  Committee's  Draft:  The  Committee  recommended  that 
aid  to  dependent  children  be  immediately  extended  to 
conform  with  the  widest  interpretation  of  the  coverage 
of  the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  namely,  to  every 
dependent  child  "under  the  age  of  sixteen  who  has  been 
deprived  of  parental  support  or  care  by  reason  of  the 
death,  continued  absence  from  the  home,  or  physical  or 
mental  incapacity  of  a  parent,  and  who  is  living  with 
his  father,  mother,  grandfather,  grandmother,  brother, 
sister,  stepfather,  stepmother,  stepbrother,  stepsister, 
uncle,  or  aunt,  in  a  place  of  residence  maintained  by 
one  or  more  of  such  relatives  as  his  or  their  own  home". 

The  Committee  also  recommended  that  old  age  assistance 
be  extended  at  once  to  dependent  persons  65  years  of 
age  or  over. 

Standards  of  Assistance 

With  respect  to  all  these  classes  except  blind  persons,  the  standards 
of  assistance  are  dependent  upon  the  actual  need,  the  maximum  monthly  allow¬ 
ances  fixed  by  previous  acts  having  been  eliminated.  Assistance  to  the 
blind  is  retained  on  a  pension  basis,  allowing  a  maximum  of  $30.00  a  month 
to  any  person  whose  actual  income,  including  the  pension,  does  not  exceed 
$1200  a  year  and  who  has  not  real  property  of  an  assessed  valuation  of  over 
$5000. 


The  Committee's  Draft:  The  Committee  recommended  the 
modification  of  assistance  to  the  blind  to  bring  it 
into  conformity  with  assistance  to  other  groups,  by 
placing  it  upon  a  needs  basis  and  removing  the  maximum 
limitation. 

Miscellaneous  Provisions 


Provision  is  made  for  the  appointment  of  trustees  by  the  Department 
of  Public  Assistance  to  take  charge  of  the  expenditure  of  assistance  of  any 
person  when  in  its  opinion  such  trustee  is  necessary,  and  also  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  assistance  due  to  a  deceased  beneficiary  to  the  nearest  of  kin  of 
such  beneficiary.  Penalties  are  also  imposed  for  "wilfully  false  statement 
or  misrepresentation"  "or  other  fraudulent  means  in  securing  or  aiding  any 
other  person  to  secure  assistance  under  the  act." 
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The  Committee's  Draft;  These  penalties  were  not 
provided  in  the  Committee's  drafts. 

Abolition  of  Existing  Boards 


The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  is  immediately  abolished  by  the  act 
and  the  Mothers'  Assistance  Fund  and  the  Pension  Fund  for  the  Blind  are 
abolished  as  soon  as  their  affairs  can  be  liquidated  and  new  County  Boards 
of  Assistance  are  appointed  and  qualified,  but  not  later  than  December  31, 
1937.  The  old  boards  continue  to  function  until  the  new  are  organized,  and, 
until  January  1,  1938,  the  counties  continue  to  pay  their  present  share  of 
the  cost  of  mothers'  assistance,  old  age  assistance,  and  general  poor  relief. 

The  Committee's  Draft:  All  these  provisions  are 
substantially  in  accord  with  those  recommended  by 
the  Committee. 


3.  The  Institution  District  Act 
(Senate  Bill  No.  876,  Act  No.  396,  Approved  June  24,  1937) 

Institution  Districts  on  County  Basis 

Under  this  act  each  county  (with  the  exception  of  Allegheny  and  Phila¬ 
delphia)  is  made  an  institution  district,  of  which  the  County  Commissioners 
are  the  executive  and  administrative  officers.  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
each  becomes  an  institution  district,  of  which  the  Department  of  Welfare  of 
the  city  is  the  executive  and  administrative  officer.  All  existing  poor 
districts  are  abolished  and  the  terms  of  poor  directors  terminated.  The 
present  salaried  poor  directors  in  counties  having  county  institution  dis¬ 
tricts  become  employees  of  the  County  Commissioners  until  the  expiration  of 
their  terms. 

Powers  and  Duties 

Subject  to  rules,  regulations,  and  standards  established  by  the  State 
Department  of  Welfare,  the  institution  districts  shall  have  the  power  to 
ereot,  equip,  and  maintain  institutions  for  the  care  of  adults  who  are  men¬ 
tally  or  physioally  infirm  and  of  dependent  children.  The  powers  and  duties 
of  such  districts  include  those  heretofore  imposed  upon  the  poor  directors. 

The  local  authorities  of  the  institution  district  also  have  the  pow¬ 
er  and  duty  "to  place  in  foster  homes  or  in  institutions  or  homes  for  chil¬ 
dren,  dependent  children  who  are  in  or  committed  to  their  charge  and  whose 
placement  and  care  are  not  otherwise  provided  for  by  law".  "No  child  under 
the  age  of  sixteen  years  shall,  unless  he  is  mentally  or  physically  handi¬ 
capped  and  no  other  care  is  available  for  him,  be  admitted  to  or  maintained 
in  an  institution  conducted  by  the  local  authorities  other  than  a  hospital 
or  sanitarium."  The  County  Commissioners  and  the  City  Councils  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh  may  continue  to  make  annual  appropriations  for  the 
support  of  non-profit  institutions  and  corporations  to  give  medical  care  to 
the  dependent  adults  and  children  of  the  county. 

The  books,  accounts,  and  records  of  the  distriot  are  inspected  by  the 
Department  of  Welfare.  The  existing  law  of  settlement  is  re-enaoted. 

The  Committee's  Drafts  The  terms  of  this  act  with 
respect  to  structure  and  operation  of  the  local  in¬ 
stitution  district  are  substantially  in  accord  with 
the  recommendations  of  the  Committee. 
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Liquidation  of  Independent  Poor  Districts 


Independent  poor  districts  covering  a  territory  smaller  than  a  county 
are  to  be  liquidated  by  the  County  Commissioners,  assets  and  liabilities  be¬ 
ing  ultimately  distributable  among  the  various'  municipal  districts  within  the 
independent  poor  district  in  accordance  with  the  assessed  valuation  of  those 
municipalities.  Title  to  the  property  of  the  district  lying  in  two  or  more 
municipalities  is  vested  in  those  municipalities,  but  the  property  is  subject 
to  use  by  the  Commissioners  as  officers  of  the  institution  district,  so  long 
as  purposes  of  the  district  require  it  or  until  they  acquire  such  property 
by  purchase.  The  institution  district  shall  pay  a  fair  rental  to  the  munic¬ 
ipalities  in  whom  the  title  of  the  property  is  vested.  The  County  Commis¬ 
sioners  become  temporary  poor  directors  of  the  independent  poor  district  with 
the  power  to  collect  special  taxes  for  the  payment  of  outstanding  obligations 
of  the  district. 

Property  of  independent  poor  districts  lying  in  two  or  more  municipal¬ 
ities  and  in  more  than  one  county  is  vested  in  municipalities  in  proportion 
to  the  last  assessed  valuation  of  real  estate  for  county  purposes .  The  prop¬ 
erty,  however,  shall  be  in  the  possession  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  two 
counties  acting  jointly  as  officers  of  their  institution  districts,  or  the 
Commissioners  of  one  county  in  the  event  that  the  Commissioners  of  the  other 
comity  decide  they  no  longer  require  the  property  for  the  use  of  their  insti¬ 
tution  district.  In  this  case  also  the  institution  district  or  districts  in 
possession  of  the  property  shall  pay  a  fair  rental  to  the  municipalities  in 
whom  the  title  is  vested.  Outstanding  obligations  of  the  independent  poor 
district  shall  be  liquidated  and  the  Commissioners  of  the  two  counties,  act¬ 
ing  as  poor  directors  of  the  independent  poor  district,  shall  have  the  power 
to  collect  special  taxes  within  the  former  independent  poor  district  for  the 
payment  of  such  obligations. 

If  a  majority  of  the  Commissioners  of  each  county  disagree  in  the 
exercise  of  any  power  embodied  by  the  act,  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  the 
county  in  which  the  real  estate  is  situated  shall  decide  the  dispute.  On 
petition  of  any  party  in  interest,  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  shall  des¬ 
ignate  a  judge  to  decide  any  matter  arising  as  a  result  of  such  a  dispute. 

The  act  takes  effect  on  January  1,  1938,  except  that  existing  poor 
districts  are  prohibited  in  the  meantime  from  levying  additional  taxes  pro¬ 
vided  they  have  sufficient  cash  assets  to  pay  estimated  liabilities  during 
the  calendar  year. 

Seventy-two  general  and  special  acts  relating  to  poor  relief  in  Penn¬ 
sylvania  are  repealed. 

The  Committee’s  Draft:  In  all  essential  respects, 
these  provisions  of  this  act  conform  with  the  re¬ 
commendations  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on 
Public  Assistance  and  Relief. 


4.  Other  Supplementary  Acts 

!  In  addition  to  the  three  principal  acts  carrying  into  efrect  the 
recommended  program,  several  other  acts  related  to  the  program  were  also 
passed.  One,  known  as  the  Support  Law,  Senate  Bill  878,  Act  No.  397,  Ap¬ 
proved  June  24,  1937,  consolidates  and  re-enacts  provisions  of  present  laws, 
especially  the  poor  law,  covering  the  responsibility  of  relatives  for  the 
support  of  indigent  persons  and  providing  for  the  recovery  of  public  moneys 
expended  for  assistance  from  the  property  and  estates  of  such  persons  and 
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responsible  relatives.  No  important  changes  in  these  matters  are  incorpo¬ 
rated  in  the  law.  Most  of  the  provisions  of  the  former  poor  law  bearing 
upon  this  subject  are  simply  made  applicable  to  all  forms  of  public  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  State. 

The  Committee 1 s  Draft :  The  Committee  did  not  propose 
this  consolidation  or  re-enactment  of  the  laws  govern¬ 
ing  the  support  of  indigent  persons,  which  involve 
legal  provisions  and  procedures  that  will  require  ul¬ 
timate  overhauling  to  bring  them  into  accord  with  the 
spirit  and  practice  of  the  State's  new  program  of 
assistance. 

Senate  Bill  882  (Act  No.  398,  Approved  June  24,  1937)  amended  the  Old 
Age  Assistance  Law,  pending  the  complete  establishment  of  the  new  program  on 
January  1,  1938,  so  as  to  permit  the  State  to  contribute  necessary  funds  for 
local  administration  beyond  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  former  act,  which 
confined  total  expenditures  for  administration  to  six  per  cent  of  the  appro¬ 
priation  to  each  county. 

Senate  Bill  880  (Act  No.  58-A,  Approved  June  24,  1937)  appropriated 
for  the  use  of  the  Department  of  Assistance  funds  recovered  by  restitution 
from  persons  who  had  illegally  received  assistance. 

Senate  Bill  879  (Act  No.  57,  Approved  June  24,  1937)  appropriated 
$130,737,100  to  pay  the  costs  of  the  program  established  by  the  preceding 
acts  from  July  1  to  the  end  of  the  biennium.  Further  appropriations  totall¬ 
ing  $6,412,900*  were  made  to  carry  the  costs  of  relief  and  assistance  during 
the  month  of  June,  pending  final  enactment  of  the  new  program. 

These  appropriations  were  in  addition  to  the  amount  of  $1,500,000 
carried  in  the  general  appropriation  act  (Act  No.  103-A,  Approved  July  2, 
1937)  for  the  administrative  expenditures  of  the  new  Department  and  of  the 
State  'Welfare  Department,  pending  the  establishment  of  the  new  Department; 
and  an  appropriation  of  $850,000  made  directly  to  the  Veterans1  Commission 
of  the  Department  of  Military  Affairs,  for  Veterans’  Relief  (Act  No.  41-A, 
Approved  June  5,  1937).  This  item  was  formerly  included  in  the  general 
appropriation  for  unemployment  relief  made  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board. 

The  Committee’s  Draft:  The  aggregate  of  these 
appropriations  ($139,500,000)  falls  about  half 
way  between  two  alternative  estimates  of  the 
potential  cost  of  the  new  program  during  the 
next  biennium,  presented  by  the  Committee  to 
the  Governor.  The  Committee  estimated  that  an 
appropriation  of  $130,589,000  would  be  required 
for  the  conduct  of  the  consolidated  services  on 
the  basis  of  present  standards  of  relief  and 
assistance,  and  that  the  sum  of  $147,001,000 
would  be  required  for  the  same  purpose  if  the 
standards  of  grants  now  payable  to  certain  groups 

♦Act  No.  25-A,  Approved  May  27,  1937,  appropriated  $4,837,000  for  Unemploy¬ 
ment  Relief;  Act  No.  42-A,  Approved  June  5,  1937,  appropriated  $211,850  for 
Mothers'  Assistance;  Act  No.  43-A,  Approved  June  5,  1937,  appropriated 
$1,018,350  for  Old  Age  Assistance;  Act  No.  44-A,  Approved  June  5,  1937, 
appropriated  $345,700  for  Pensions  for  the  Blind. 
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receiving  assistance,  especially  recipients  of 
unemployment  relief  and  of  mothers*  assistance, 
were  somewhat  increased  and  equalized.  This 
estimate  also  included  a  sum  required  for  the 
provision  of  minimum  medical  service  to  all  the 
beneficiaries  under  all  the  public  assistance 
programs. 

For  the  establishment  of  the  Committee’s  complete 
program,  including  extension  of  eligibility  for 
aid  to  dependent  children  to  the  full  limits  of 
the  Federal  Social  Security  Act,  and  immediate 
extension  of  eligibility  for  old  age  assistance 
to  those  65  years  and  over,  and  including,  also, 
some  increase  and  equalization  of  standards  of 
assistance  of  all  kinds,  the  Committee  estimated 
that  $155,587,000  of  State  funds  would  be  re¬ 
quired  for  the  next  biennium.  These  State  appro¬ 
priations  in  each  case  would  be  in  addition  to 
looal  funds  already  pledged  for  the  remainder  of 
the  calendar  year  1937,  amounting  to  $2,334,000, 
and  Federal  funds  available  under  the  Social 
Security  Act  amounting  to  $33,221,000  under  either 
of  the  first  two  programs,  for  which  estimates  were 
submitted  as  above,  and  $49,784,000  under  the  Com¬ 
mittee's  complete  program.  (See  Part  I  of  this 
booklet,  "A  Forecast  of  Pennsylvania's  Relief  Heeds 
for  the  Biennium  1937-1939"). 
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Foreword 


Provision  of  services  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  persons  receiving 
public  assistance  in  Pennsylvania*  or  of  those  probably  entitled  to  receive 
assistance  under  a  revised  and  consolidated  program*  presents  a  most  diffi¬ 
cult  and  complicated  problem  of  preliminary  study*  as  well  as  of  subsequent 
administration.  It  is  a  problem  that  clearly  overruns  the  limited  area  of 
public  relief  alone*  since  it  necessarily  involves  the  policies  and  activi¬ 
ties  of  other  departments  of  government  concerned  with  public  health,  as 
well  as  the  independent  services  and  viewpoints  of  many  professions  engaged 
in  health  service  and  not  directly  geared  into  public  assistance  machinery 
as  such. 


When  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  under¬ 
took  its  projected  study  of  the  general  relief  problem,  a  systematic  medical 
relief  program  was  in  operation  in  one  branch  of  public  assistance  only, 
namely,  unemployment  relief.  This  program  enlisted  the  advice  and  adminis¬ 
trative  cooperation  of  professional  groups  in  the  principal  fields  of  the 
healing  arts.  The  Committee  viewed  this  program  as  a  factor  in  its  study 
only  to  the  extent  that  it  could  be  subjected  to  quantitative  analysis, 
since,  on  the  side  of  its  content  and  quality,  it  was  obviously  a  matter 
upon  which  a  lay  Committee  could  not  have  a  decisive  judgment  but  must 
largely  defer  to  the  judgment  of  specialized  professions. 

When,  however,  the  medical  relief  program  of  the  State  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Board  was  abandoned  in  September,  1936,  the  Committee,  which  from  the 
beginning  had  recognized  medical  care  as  an  essential  element  in  a  complete 
public  assistance  program,  was  asked  by  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  to 
sponsor  a  study  of  the  need  for  such  medical  care,  the  facilities  available 
for  it,  and  the  basic  conditions  underlying  a  suitable  program  in  this  field. 

A  Special  Advisory  Committee,  consisting  of  delegated  representatives 
of  the  professional  groups  and  associations  concerned  with  the  healing  arts, 
was  created  to  discharge  this  responsibility.  Its  report  and  recommenda¬ 
tions  are  presented  in  this  booklet.  The  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public 
Assistance  and  Relief  is  happy  to  publish  this  report,  without  subjecting 
it  to  its  own  examination  or  discussion,  as  a  contribution  to  public  under¬ 
standing  of  the  problem  and  as  a  possible  help  in  the  formulation  of  admin¬ 
istrative  policy  and  machinery  in  this  important  field,  which  is  so  closely 
related  to  the  new  public  assistance  program  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  Pennsylvania  Committee  deeply  appreciates  the  able  and  earnest 
service  of  the  members  and  the  staff  of  the  Advisory  Committee  in  bringing 
to  completion,  in  so  short  a  time  and  with  unanimous  agreement  in  all  of 
its  conclusions,  a  study  involving  so  many  far-reaching  facts  and  diverse 

interests. 


Herbert  F.  Goodrich 


MEDICAL  CARE  IN  THE  PUBLIC  ASSISTANCE  PROGRAM 


Introduction 


TThen,  in  August,  1936,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  entered  upon 
a  period  of  drastic  retrenchment,  to  meet  the  requirements  of  legislative 
appropriation  acts  which  curtailed  the  rate  of  expenditure  for  administrative 
purposes,  it  was  decided  to  discontinue,  among  other  things,  the  entire  med¬ 
ical  relief  program,  which  had  been  in  operation  for  thirty- four  months. 
Vigorous  protests  against  this  proposal,  linked  with  counter  suggestions  for 
the  more  gradual  transfer  of  this  responsibility  from  the  State  to  local 
groups,  were  registered  by  representatives  of  the  healing  arts  professions, 
who  had  been  in  close  touch  with  the  medical  relief  program  and  who  feared 
that  sudden  action  would  bring  grave  distress  and  possibly  irreparable  harm 
to  many  recipients  of  relief.* 

Formation  of  the  Advisory  Committee  on  Medical  Care 

Following  the  definite  termination  of  the  medical  relief  program, 
which  occurred  on  September  25,  1936,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  ac¬ 
cepted  a  suggestion,  presented  by  representatives  of  the  healing  arts  pro¬ 
fessions**,  for  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  study  the  whole  problem 
of  medical  care  of  the  indigent  and  to  recommend  the  basic  conditions  upon 
which  a  medical  relief  program  should  be  established.  The  Board  asked  that 
this  committee  be  associated  with  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  and  Relief,  which  was  engaged  in  a  thorough  study  of  the  whole  relief 
problem. 

Accordingly,  in  November,  1936,  a  Special  Advisory  Committee  on  Med¬ 
ical  Care,  to  cooperate  with  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assis¬ 
tance  and  Relief,  was  appointed,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  heal¬ 
ing  arts  professions,  selected  by  the  several  professional  societies  which 
had  been  included  in  the  previous  program  and  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
Association.  The  Secretary  of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  also  became  a 
member  of  the  Advisory  Committee.  In  January,  1937,  James  F.  Schell,  M.  D., 
of  Philadelphia,  formerly  medical  advisor  to  the  County  Relief  Board  of 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  as  full-time  secretary  of  this  committee  and 
director  of  the  study.  Office  facilities  and  equipment,  together  with  super¬ 
visory,  statistical  and  clerical  assistance,  were  provided  in  the  headquarters 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief. 


♦On  August  14,  1936  representatives  of  the  State  Dental  Society,  Pennsylvania 
Pharmaceutical  Association,  Pennsylvania  State  Nurses'  Association  and  the 
Medical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  met  with  representatives  of  the  Emergency 
Relief  Board  to  urge  reconsideration  of  the  proposal  to  terminate  the  med¬ 
ical  relief  program.  On  September  19,  representatives  of  these  societies 
appeared  before  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  presented  brief  formal 
statements  expressing  the  specific  reasons  for  this  position. 

**0n  September  24,  at  the  request  of  the  Board,  Dr.  George  L.  Laverty,  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
and  designated  spokesman  of  all  the  professional  societies  of  the  healing 
arts  groups,  presented  a  proposal  to  the  Board  suggesting  the  continuance 
of  the  medical  relief  program  in  certain  counties,  pending  the  completion 
of  a  study  of  the  problem  by  a  special  committee  to  be  created  for  the 
purpose. 
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Basic  Objectives 


The  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief,  in  its 
first  General  Report,  presented  to  Governor  Earle  on  December  15,  1936,  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  recommendation; 

"That  a  program  for  necessary  medical  care  should  be  in¬ 
cluded  among  the  services  provided  to  dependent  persons."* 

In  discussing  the  content  of  an  adequate  relief  program,  the  Committee 
also  stated: 

"Necessary  medical  care  should  also  be  included,  although 
expressed  not  necessarily  in  dollar  values  in  individual 
budgets  but  in  content  of  service  supplied."** 

This  position  was  substantially  in  accord  with  that  taken  by  the  Medical 
Society  of  Pennsylvania  in  a  resolution  adopted  in  early  September  of  1936,  as 
follows : 


"That  provision  for  a  minimal  adequate  sickness  service  to 
the  indigent  is  the  economic  liability  of  society  at  large 
(the  taxpayers )  and  is  the  professional  responsibility  of 
the  County  Medical  Society,  has  long  been  the  contention 
of  the  organized  medical  profession  in  Pennsylvania;  and 
that  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
Pennsylvania  (8,250  members)  immediately  request  Federal 
and  State  relief  authorities  to  abandon  emergency  medical 
relief  service  in  the  counties  of  Pennsylvania  only  as  and 
when  it  is  justified  by  stabilized  re-employment  of  all 
employables  and  humane  service  to  the  unemployables." 

Plan  and  Scope  of  the  Study 

The  plan  and  scope  of  the  study  undertaken  cooperatively  by  the  Special 
Medical  Advisory  Committee  and  the  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance 
and  Relief  were  determined  by  two  main  objectives: 

(1)  To  discover  as  quickly  and  fully  as  possible  the  extent  of  the 
need  for  medical  relief  in  Pennsylvania  and  the  available  facilities  and 
methods  for  meeting  those  needs.  This  necessarily  included  a  study  of  the 
incidence  of  illness  or  of  need  of  health  treatment  among  those  receiving 
other  forms  of  public  assistance  and  those  on  the  borderline  of  economic 
dependency  whose  own  payment  for  necessary  health  service  might  bring  them 
into  the  relief  group.  It  required  also  an  analysis  of  available  information 
on  medical  relief  programs,  both  the  recently  discontinued  State  Emergency 
Medical  Service  for  the  unemployed  and  other  experiments  which  had  preceded 
or  followed  it. 

(2)  To  recommend  the  scope  and  basic  conditions,  as  well  as  the 
approximate  cost,  of  a  suitable  and  adequate  program  of  medical  care  for 
these  groups  of  persons  in  Pennsylvania. 

The  present  report  submits  the  results  of  these  studies  and  presents 
the  conclusions  of  the  Special  Advisory  Committee. 


♦First  General  Report,  Section  6,  subsection  2,  paragraph  (e),  page  72. 
**Ibid,  page  78. 
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Part  I 


Medical  Relief  Prior  to 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration 

Until  April,  1933,  medical  care  of  the  indigent  was  largely  provided 
from  four  sources,  namely,  the  County  poor  boards,  professional  persons  in 
private  practice,  hospitals  and  clinios,  and  some  private  social  agencies. 
It  is  difficult  to  determine,  because  of  the  lack  of  adequate  records,  the 
extent  of  the  services  thus  provided.  It  is  fairly  certain,  however,  that 
altogether  they  fell  far  short  of  meeting  the  need. 

• 

Poor  Boards 


The  administration  of  medical  assistance  to  the  indigent  under  the 
Poor  Boards  suffered  from  the  same  handicaps  as  other  parts  of  poor  relief. 
The  pattern  of  its  activities  was  laid  down  300  years  ago  to  deal  with  prob¬ 
lems  consequent  upon  the  breaking  up  of  feudalism  in  England.  It  was  per¬ 
petuated  in  the  law  passed  in  1682  in  Pennsylvania  by  William  Penn's  First 
Assembly  and  in  the  First  General  Poor  Law  of  1705.  Though  several  revi¬ 
sions  have  taken  place  in  the  meantime,  the  latest  codification  having  been 
enacted  in  1925,  and  though  hundreds  of  special  acts  affecting  particular 
districts  have  been  passed  in  the  meantime,  the  basic  principles  of  the  poor 
law  and  the  basic  conditions  attending  its  administration  have  not  been 
greatly  changed.  Its  spirit  may  be  summarized  as  follows: 

(1)  Relief  of  destitution  is  a  local  responsibility.  It  should  be 
administered  by  local,  elected  officials  and  financed  by  local  taxes  (typi¬ 
cally  real  estate  taxes). 

(2)  In  order  to  prevent  the  indigent  from  migrating  and  to  protect 
communities  from  having  to  care  for  "outsiders",  a  prime  consideration  in 
granting  assistance  should  be:  Does  the  applicant  have  a  legal  settlement 
in  the  particular  town  or  county  where  he  seeks  help? 

(3)  Poverty  is  something  of  a  disgrace  and  is  generally  due  to  fail¬ 
ure  to  make  provision  for  a  rainy  day,  to  chronic  shiftlessness,  or  to  un¬ 
willingness  to  work.  Therefore,  assistance  in  any  form  should  be  limited  to 
the  barest  minimum;  it  should  be  made  humiliating  and  difficult  to  obtain, 
and  the  lot  of  a  person  receiving  it  should  be  so  unenviable  that  "pauperism" 
will  be  effectively  discouraged. 

Medical  care  under  the  Poor  Boards  varied  greatly  from  county  to 
county.  In  many  communities  it  was  limited  to  bare  emergency  attention  to 
the  Inmates  of  the  poor  house  or  almshouse.  Other  communities  made  some 
effort  to  supply  attention  in  the  home  by  means  of  county  "poor  doctors". 
These  positions  were  frequently  offered  to  the  lowest  bidder,  and  the  pay 
varied  from  $120  to  $400  a  year. 

Other  Poor  Boards  had  made  agreements  with  private  physicians  to  at¬ 
tend  indigent  patients  referred  to  them  by  Directors  of  the  Poor  or  County 
Commissioners  on  a  reduced  fee-for-service  basis.  This  service  was  often 
restricted  to  grave  emergency  conditions  and  too  frequently  it  consisted 
chiefly  of  arrangements  to  minister  to  the  final  needs  of  patients  at  the 
point  of  death,  or  to  have  patients  admitted  to  a  hospital. 

Private  Physicians 

The  main  part  of  the  load  of  medical  service  of  those  unable  to  pay 
has  been  carried  by  private  professional  practitioners  as  charity  work,  ho 
records  are  available  to  show  the  exact  size  of  the  load  carried  in  this 
manner,  as  these  visits  are  rarely  entered  in  the  books  of  professional 
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persons*  Most  of  them  will  take  care  of  old  patients  who  have  recently  be¬ 
come  relief  clients  because  of  unemployment  or  reduced  employment,  and  many 
will  give  free  attention  to  total  strangers  if  the  conditions  demanding  it 
are  urgent  enough,  but  just  how  much  other  free  medical  service  is  given  by 
individual  physicians  is  uncertain* 

Hospitals  and  Clinics 

In  localities  where  hospitals  are  conveniently  located,  much  free 
medical  service  to  the  indigent  is  supplied  in  both  the  out-patient  depart¬ 
ments  and  the  hospital  wards.  In  some  counties  the  poor  directors  have  made 
financial  arrangements  with  hospitals  to  take  care  of  certs^Ln  designated 
cases  in  the  wards;  but  this  remuneration  is  usually  restricted  to  the  care 
of  inmates  of  the  almshouse  or  of  indigent  persons  who  are  well  known  to  the 
poor  authorities. 

The  actual  amount  of  free  servii.  3  given  to  indigents  by  hospitals  will 
never  be  known,  because  no  standard  system  of  records  for  this  purpose  has 
been  adopted.  It  has  been  estimated  that  as  high  as  45  per  cent  of  the  out¬ 
patient  department  work  in  recent  years  has  been  given  to  relief  clients. 

Private  Persons  and  Agencies 

Most  of  the  private  social  agencies  do  not  attempt  to  supply  a  regular 
sickness  service  in  the  home.  They  do,  however,  often  perform  the  valuable 
duty  of  seeing  that  such  a  service  is  provided  when  necessary  by  some  exist¬ 
ing  health  agency  in  the  community.  A  private  charitable  agency  may  also 
authorize  and  finance  temporary  medical  care  in  the  home  for  a  sick  client 
in  an  emergency,  until  other  provisions  can  be  made  or  until  the  patient  is 
placed  in  an  institution. 

A  certain  amount  of  individual  charity  is  going  on  all  the  time  be¬ 
tween  members  of  families,  between  neighbors,  between  employers  and  employees, 
and  in  other  ways,  but  this  coverage  must,  by  its  very  nature,  be  spotty  and 
inconstant  and  would  not  make  much  impression  on  the  entire  problem  of  a 
medical  service  to  the  indigent. 


Part  II 

Emergency  Medical  Relief  Programs  ( 1955-1936 ) 


The  Beginnings 


The  first  substantial  change  in  the  direction  of  more  systematic  and 
general  medical  care  of  indigent  persons  was  made  possible  after  the  State 
Emergency  Relief  Board  had  been  in  operation  a  little  more  than  a  year.* 

At  the  outset  of  the  State  relief  program  it  was  contemplated  that 
food  would  constitute  the  only  type  of  relief  to  be  supplied  by  State  and 
Federal  funds.  Other  relief  needs  were  considered  at  the  time  as  being  a 
local  responsibility.  Average  monthly  grants,  including  the  entire  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  average  family,  statistically  composed  of  aboirt  3.5  persons. 


♦State  Emergency  Relief  Board  was  created  in  August,  1932. 
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at  different  periods  during  the  first  year,  were  as  follows: 


September,  1932  -  $  7.23 
January,  1933  -  12.93 
June,  1933  -  14.52 
October,  1933  -  16.29 


The  development  of  the  direct  relief  program  during  this  year  and 
afterward,  was  marked  by  a  continuous  expansion,  both  in  the  types  of  direct 
relief  provided,  and  in  the  quantities  or  amounts  allowed  for  each  type.  The 
following  chronological  table  traces  this  expansion: 


(l)  September  1932 


(2) 

October 

1932 

(3) 

December 

1932 

(4) 

March 

1933 

(5) 

November 

1933 

(6) 

December 

1933 

(7) 

August 

1934 

(8) 

Deoember 

1934 

Food  only  type  of  direct  relief  granted; 
TTrst  allocation  to  the  Department  of 
Health  for  distribution  of  milk. 

First  fuel  relief  authorized. 

First  shoes  distributed. 

Thrift  Gardens  program  inaugurated. 

Clothing  purchased  and  distributed. 

Medical  Relief  Program  inaugurated. 

Shelter  (Rent )  allotment  added  to 
permissible  grant. 

Public  Utilities  (Light  and  cooking 
fuel ) 


Federal  Policy  on  Medical  Relief 

"The  conservation  and  maintenance  of  the  public  health  is  a  primary 
function  of  government." 


With  this  opening  sentence  of  "Rules  and  Regulations  No.  7"  issued  in 
July,  1933,  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  laid  the  foundation 
for  a  vast  program  of  medical,  dental,  and  nursing  care  for  families  receiv¬ 
ing  unemployment  relief.  At  the  time  this  circular  was  published  there  were 
15,000,000  persons  in  America  to  whom  its  provisions  applied,  and  1,773,000 
persons,  or  412,569  cases,  were  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 


The  majority  of  them,  when  confronted  with  sickness,  in  addition  to 
their  financial  troubles,  were  forced  either  to  accept  its  consequences  with¬ 
out  intervention,  or  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  charity  of  some  physician, 
often  one  whose  own  income  was  falling  so  rapidly  that  he  was  in  little 
better  financial  condition  than  those  he  served. 


The  program  announced  by  the  Federal  government  inaugurated  the  far- 
reaching  policy  that  medical  care  is  a  necessity,  along  with  the  other  fun¬ 
damental  needs  of  the  relief  budget,  such  as  food,  clothing,  shelter.  It 
declared  a  second  principle  of  major  importance:  "That  the  physician  should 
be  compensated  for  his  service  to  the  unemployed  and  their  families;  further¬ 
more,  that  the  traditional  relation  between  sick  person  and  a  family  physician 
should  be  maintained  wherever  possible;  and  that  the  State  and  local  relief 
agencies  should  secure  advice  and  systematic  cooperation  from  the  organized 
professional  societies  in  setting  up  the  service." 

Because  of  the  wide  variation  among  the  local  facilities,  standards, 
and  needs,  the  new  regulations  permitted  a  liberal  degree  of  adaptation  by 
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each  state;  having  established  certain  fundamental  principles  and  certain 
minimum  standards,  and  having  outlined  an  administrative  framework,  the 
Federal  government  left  each  State  free  to  experiment  in  the  creation  of  a 
plan  which  might  meet  its  peculiar  need. 

Basic  Rules  and  Principles  of  Federal  Program 

The  medical  relief  program  inaugurated  under  "Rules  and  Regulations 
Number  7,"  was  based  upon  the  following  specific  instructions: 

(1)  The  responsibility  for  authorizing  care  rests  with  the 
relief  officials. 

(2)  All  licensed  physicians,  nurses,  and  dentists  are  eligible 
to  participate  in  the  program  upon  their  willingness  to 
abide  by  conditions  laid  down. 

(3)  The  State  and  local  administrations  are  to  look  to  advisory 
committees  of  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  for  help  in 
setting  up  the  program. 

(4)  Rates  for  paying  physicians,  dentists,  and  nurses  are  to 
be  worked  out  between  the  professional  groups  and  the  re¬ 
lief  administration,  on  a  fee-for-service  basis  whenever 
possible. 

(5)  Payments  from  Federal  funds  may  be  made  for  care  in  the 
home  or  the  professional  office,  but  may  not  be  made  for 
hospital  service. 

(6)  The  use  of  clinics,  hospitals,  and  other  existing  facili¬ 
ties  is  not  to  be  supplanted.  Federal  Emergency  Relief 
funds  shall  not  be  used  in  lieu  of  local  or  State  funds 
to  pay  for  these  established  services. 

(7)  Other  limitations  are  placed  on  the  scope  of  the  program, 
such  as  the  restriction  of  the  care  of  most  acute  cases, 
to  2  weeks  or  10  visits;  of  chronic  cases,  to  3  months, 
with  a  maximum  of  one  paid  visit  a  week;  of  dental  care, 
to  emergency  extractions  and  repairs. 

(8)  Only  those  illnesses  which  cause  acute  suffering,  inter¬ 
fere  with  earning  capacity,  endanger  life  or  threaten 
some  new  and  preventable  handicap,  qualify  for  treatment. 

The  common  aim  should  be  the  provision  of  good  medical 
service  at  a  low  cost,  to  the  mutual  benefit  of  indigent 
patient,  physician,  nurse,  dentist,  pharmacist,  and  tax¬ 
payer. 

(9)  Prescriptions  are  restricted  to  those  drugs  listed  in  the 
National  Formulary  and  the  U.  S.  Pharmacopeia. 

In  Pennsylvania,  the  medical  department  was  set  up  in  November,  1933, 
and  issued  its  first  medical  orders  in  December,  1933.  This  original  progra 
was  entirely  financed  by  Federal  funds. 

As  might  be  expected,  during  the  first  months  of  operation  the  medica 
program  was  variously  applied  and  interpreted  throughout  the  State.  The  big 
job  of  educating  the  relief  visitors,  clients,  and  physicians,  nurses, 
dentists,  and  pharmacists,  as  to  the  newly  established  program,  was  slow  in 
being  realized® 
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Though  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  circulated  Bulletin  jf7 
(Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration)  widely  throughout  the  State  to 
the  doctors,  dentists,  and  their  organized  societies  and  to  the  local  relief 
boards,  and  though  individual  county  medical  societies  published  explanatory 
articles  in  their  local  publications  and  journals,  the  new  program  was  very 
poorly  understood  and  irregularly  adopted.  Some  localities  failed  to  use  it 
at  all  and  others  immediately  began  to  abuse  it. 

Medical  Program  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 

Federal  relief  grants  to  states  were  broadly  designated  for  general 
relief  purposes.  Hence,  it  is  impossible  to  determine  at  this  time  the  exact 
source  of  all  the  moneys  which  supported  the  medical  relief  program  in 
Pennsylvania  during  its  34  months  of  operation.  It  was  financed  throughout 
by  a  mixture  of  Federal  and  State  funds  which  were  pooled  for  the  general 
purpose  of  relief  in  all  of  its  phases,  of  which  medical  costs  represented 
about  two  per  cent  of  the  total.  From  1952  to  1934  the 'Federal  grants  con¬ 
stituted  a  considerable  portion  of  the  total;  alter  1935,  Federal  funds  were 
available  only  for  a  few  special  types  of  expenditures,  appropriations  from 
that  source  for  direct  relief  having  been  discontinued  in  December,  193T5. 

Beginnings 


The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  at  Harrisburg  set  up  a  Medical  De¬ 
partment  in  November,  1933,  with  Dr.  Harold  Miller  of  Pittsburgh,  as  Medical 
Director.  Dr.  Miller,  prior  to  his  appointment,  had  been  a  practicing  phy¬ 
sician,  specializing  in  obstetrics,  and  also  had  held  a  teaching  appointment 
in  the  Department  of  Obstetrics  at  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  Medical 
School.  He  was  supplied  with  necessary  secretarial  and  clerical  assistants 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  department.  At  a  later  date,  districts  were 
organized  throughout  the  state  corresponding  to  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  district  areas  of  administration.  The  district  areas  frequently  em¬ 
ployed  a  full  time  medical  worker,  usually  a  nurse  or  a  medical  social  worker, 
to  administer  the  program  locally,  in  cooperation  with  a  medical  advisory 
committee  from  the  local  county  medical  societies.  In  the  cities  of  Phila¬ 
delphia  and  Pittsburgh,  however,  a  doctor  was  employed  on  part  time  to  direct 
the  medical  program  and  to  cooperate  with  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee. 

Later  C.  J.  Hollister,  D.D.S.,of  Harrisburg,  was  appointed  advisor  to  Dr. 
Miller  on  dental  matters.  The  general  relief  organization  was  utilized  to 
issue  and  audit  all  orders,  certify  clients  and  conduct  investigations  in 
each  county  of  the  state. 

Advisory  Groups 

Many  non-paid  professional  advisory  groups  were  formed  throughout  the 
state  to  assist  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  medical  department.  The 
medical  profession  supplied  a  central  advisory  committee  selected  by  the 
Pennsylvania  Medical  Society.  Similar  committees  were  set  up  by  the  nurses 
and  dentists.  The  county  medical  societies,  of  which  there  are  sixty  in 
Pennsylvania,  appointed  local  advisory  committees  to  review  and  adjust  all 
bills  from  participating  physicians  and  attempt  to  settle  disputes  and  to 
see  that  medical  standards  were  maintained.  These  groups  were  not  vested 
with  any  administrative  powers;  their  function  was  entirely  advisory.  The 
State  Medical  Director,  however,  tried  to  follow  their  advice  whenever 
possible  in  matters  of  policy  and  practice,  but  occasionally  it  was  neces¬ 
sary  to  submit  some  questions  to  the  Central  Advisory  Committee  at  Harris¬ 
burg  for  settlement.  In  questions  of  financial  settlement  occasioned  by  the 
shortage  of  relief  funds  available  at  any  particular  time,  the  medical  di¬ 
rector  himself  made  the  necessary  adjustments  to  bills  without  the  benefit 
of  consultation  with  any  of  the  advisory  groups.  Such  bills  were  returned 
with  the  simple  notation  "adjusted  according  to  funds  available." 
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Basic  Rules 


In  1934  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  issued  a  pamphlet  of  rules 
and  regulations  to  supplement  the  one  issued  at  an  earlier  date  from  the 
Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  (Bulletin  #7).  It  outlined  the  new 
program  in  a  more  concise  and  detailed  manner  and  explained  the  State  set-up 
and  the  proper  way  to  use  the  necessary  forms  and  Blanks.  The  general  scope 
of  the  program  as  outlined  in  this  pamphlet  was  practically  identical  with 
that  set  forth  in  Bulletin  #7. 

It  contained  a  "Fee  Schedule"  as  follows: 

(1)  Authorized  home  visit  -  the  prevailing  minimum  fee,  but 
not  to  exceed  $2,00; 

(2)  Authorized  office  visit  -  the  prevailing  minimum  fee, 
but  not  to  exceed  $1*00; 

(3)  Authorized  obstetrical  care  in  the  home  as  outlined 

(6  prenatal  visits;  the  delivery;  3  post-natal  visits) 
not  to  exceed  $20.00  in  the  aggregate, 

(4)  Accessory  Services— 

A.  Authorized  bedside  nursing  visit  not  to  exceed  85/ 
each.  Authorization  for  bedside  nursing  care  for 
acute  illness  shall  be  limited  to  not  more  than 

10  visits  -  a  maximum  expenditure  of  $8,50.  In 
chronic  illness  the  maximum  shall  be  6  visits 
($5.10),  the  purpose  of  which  shall  be  demonstra¬ 
tion  and  instruction  to  some  member  of  the  house¬ 
hold,  in  addition  to  giving  the  care. 

B.  Authorized  emergency  dental  extractions  and  repairs 
(to  include  cost  of  anesthesia)  not  more  than  $1.00 
for  the  first  tooth  nor  more  than  50/  for  each  addi¬ 
tional  tooth,  provided  the  maximum  charge  for  a  given 
patient  shall  not  exceed  $10.00. 

C.  Authorized  prescriptions  must  not  exceed  50/  in  cost 
and  all  those  costing  more  than  25/  must  have  the 
formula  copied  on  the  face  of  the  blank.  Note:  Bo 
statement  as  to  the  number  of  prescriptions  which 
could  be  issued  to  a  family  was  made  in  this  pamphlet. 

Separate  forms  for  authorization  of  medical,  nursing  and  pharmaceutical 
orders  were  prescribed. 

While  it  would  seem  that  the  participating  persons  were  made  fairly 
well  acquainted  with  the  soope  and  limitations  of  the  program,  there  still 
existed  a  great  deal  of  confusion  in  their  minds. 

Special  problems  and  difficulties 

Among  other  sources  of  difficulty  and  confusion  were  the  following: 

1.  The  interpretation  of  what  constituted  a  minimum  adequate  service 
in  any  particular  case,  and  the  adjustment  of  hills. 

Bills  were  not  adjusted  on  a  straight  fee-for-service  basis,  hut  accord¬ 
ing  to  standards  of  "minimum  adequate  service."  For  example:  one  doctor  con¬ 
sidered  six  visits  necessary  in  a  particular  case  of  uncomplicated  grippe  and 
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accordingly  submitted  his  bill  for  6  visits  at  $2.00.  It  was  discovered 
that  most  doctors  were  able  to  cure  similar  cases  of  grippe  with  an  average 
of  3  visits,  so  the  doctor's  bill  was  reduced  from  $12.00  to  $6.00  and  re¬ 
turned  to  him  with  the  notation  that  the  program  provided  only  minimal  care, 
which  in  this  case  amounted  to  3  visits.  He  was  then  requested  to  accept 
this  reduction  gracefully  and  rebill  the  case  at  the  recommended  figure. 

Thus  the  doctors  were  actually  paid  according  to  a  fee  schedule  based  on 
the  diagnosis  and  not  on  a  fee  for  service  basis  as  set  forth  in  the  pam¬ 
phlet  of  instructions. 

This  shift  to  the  fee  schedule  principle  was  made  without  changing 
the  written  rules  or  explaining  the  change  fully  to  the  participating  pro¬ 
fessions. 

This  difficulty  was  encountered  mostly  by  the  physicians.  The  dentists 
felt  it  to  a  lesser  degree,  because  their  type  of  work  lends  itself  more  read¬ 
ily  to  the  modified  fee-for-service  principle.  The  nurses'  bills  were  not 
adjusted  except  to  maximum  service  allowed,  and  the  pharmacists'  charges  were 
only  adjusted  according  to  the  pre-determined  maximum  price  of  the  individual 
prescription  and  not  according  to  the  number  of  proscriptions  filled. 

2.  The  rigid  limitations  of  the  program  caused  a  considerable  amount 
of  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  pharmacists, 
relief  clients,  and  relief  officials  alike.  Patients  really  had  to  get  sick 
and  well  according  to  preconceived  expectations  in  order  to  keep  the  program 
running  smoothly. 

Medical  orders  were  issued  on  a  family  basis  and  not  to  individual 
patients.  The  doctor  was  expected  to  supply  the  necessary  medical  attention 
to  the  family,  regardless  of  the  number  of  sick  persons  it  contained.  The 
medical  order  automatically  expired  at  the  end  of  two  weeks  whether  the 
persons  had  recovered  or  not.  For  example;  Suppose  the  original  order  was 
issued  for  Mr.  J.  D. ,  Sr.,  who  was  stiff ering  with  La  Grippe.  In  this  family 
there  were  also  four  children  and  his  wife,  who  were  apparently  well  at  the 
time  the  original  order  was  issued,  but  became  ill,  one  after  the  other,  at 
three-day  intervals.  At  the  expiration  of  the  two  weeks,  3  patients  had  re¬ 
covered,  3  others  wore  sick,  with  the  prospect  of  at  least  another  week  of 
illness  in  the  group,  not  taking  into  account  the  possibilities  of  compli¬ 
cations  developing.  It  was  necessary  for  the  doctor  to  visit  the  family  at 
a  minimum  of  every  other  day,  or  seven  times  in  two  weeks.  He  might  have 
found  it  necessary  to  go  more  than  once  in  any  one  day,  if  one  child,  con¬ 
trary  to  rule,  became  sick  at  10  P.M.  with  a  very  high  temperature  and  a  con¬ 
vulsion.  (Note:  According  to  the  rules  of  billing,  not  more  than  one  visit 
a  day  will  be  paid  for).  At  the  end  of  two  weeks,  the  original  medical  order 
expired  and  could  not  be  renewed  for  the  same  complaint,  and  the  doctor  was 
expeoted  to  carry  the  family  along,  as  charity,  until  they  were  all  well 
again,  even  if  their  illness  extended  for  another  month. 

The  doctor  then  made  up  his  bill  showing  that  he  treated  6  persons  for 
La  Grippe,  giving  their  names  and  ages,  and  listing  7  visits  and  1  night  call, 
making  a  total  of  $16.00.  More  than  likely,  this  amount  would  be  reduced, 
either  by  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  or  by  the  Harrisburg  office,  to 
about  $8.00  or  $10.00  maximum.  The  doctor  might  be  dissatisfied  and  might 
hesitate  to  cooperate  in  the  future  with  a  program  which  is  too  inelastic  to 
adapt  itself  to  conditions  which  actually  exist. 

Another  difficulty  along  this  line  was  with  acute  and  chronic  oases. 
When  medical  care  was  authorized  for  a  chronic  case,  for  a  definite  number 
of  contacts  over  a  period  of  8  weeks,  that  case  immediately  became  inflexible. 
As  is  well  known,  a  patient  suffering  from  a  chronic  disease  is  liable  to  an 
acute  flare-up  of  this  complaint  or  may  be  stricken  with  some  other  ailment 
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at  any  time.  The  Medical  Relief  Program  would  not  permit  on  acute  order  to 
be  issued  to  a  family  which  had  a  chronic  order  in  operation.  This  ruling 
said,  in  effect,  that  a  chronically  ill  person  should  not  have  an  acute  flare- 
up  of  his  condition,  nor  become  acutely  ill  from  any  other  cause  while  a 
chronic  authorization  medical  order  was  in  force.  Heither  should  any  person 
in  that  family  get  sick  during  this  time.  If,  however,  the  family  Trent  ahead 
and  got  sick  in  spite  of  the  rule,  then  the  attending  physician  was  expected 
to  take  care  of  then  without  remuneration. 

Other  troublesome  rules  of  operation  were; 

A.  Post-operative  cases  were  to  be  followed  along  without  compensa¬ 
tion  by  the  hospital,  especially  for  dressings.  Later  on  in  the  program 
some  chronic  authorizations  were  secured  for  these  patients. 

B.  Diabetes,  peptic  ulcer  and  P.P.  Anemia  cases  were  to  be  certified 
by  some  supporting  laboratory  or  x-ray  confirmation  before  they  could  be 
authorized  for  chronic  care.  No  financial  provision  was  made  for  these  spe¬ 
cial  services. 

C.  Obstetrical  cases  were  required  to  have  6  prenatal  and  3  post¬ 
natal  visits  in  order  to  be  complete.  If  the  patient  failed  to  keep  her  pre¬ 
natal  appointments,  the  bill  was  adjusted  to  the  doctor's  disadvantage. 
Furthermore,  an  inducement  tos  offered  to  the  doctor  to  try  to  deliver  a 
questionably  difficult  case  at  home,  rather  than  take  her  to  a  hospital,  be¬ 
cause  he  would  not  be  paid  for  a  delivery  in  a  hospital. 

D.  Pelvic  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  female  could  not  be  treated 
under  the  program,  as  they  were  venereal.  Acute  pelvic  inflammatory  disease 
in  the  female  is  today  treated  by  continuous  rest  in  bed,  with  ice  bags  and 
medicine  to  relieve  the  pain  until  all  of  the  acute  symptoms  subside,  after 
which  an  operative  procedure  is  usually  necessary.  This  period  of  rest  in 
bed  varies  from  several  days  to  several  weeks,  during  which  time  the  family 
doctor  is  the  ideal  person  to  attend  the  patient.  Hospitals  hesitate  to  tie 
up  their  active  ward  beds  for  this  length  of  time  with  such  cases,  which  can 
be  taken  care  of  almost  as  well  at  home.  As  a  result,  many  of  these  cases 
were  refused  admission  to  the  hospital,  and  the  doctor  knew  that  if  he  sent 
in  a  medical  order  with  the  correct  diagnosis  he  would  be  limited  to  one 
diagnostic  visit.  Consequently,  many  of  these  cases  had  to  be  carried  by  the 
physician  as  charity,  and  some  cases,  it  is  believed,  were  neglected. 

3.  The  amount  of  clerical  work  necessary  to  make  the  program  operate 
was  another  feature  which  was  irritating  to  the  doctors,  dentists  and  pharma¬ 
cists. 


The  rules  stated  that  ”a  medical  order  must  be  used  within  48  hours 
of  date  of  issue;"  "a  medical  order  expires  in  two  weeks;"  "bills  must  be 
presented  in  duplicate  not  later  than  thirty  days  after  the  last  compensable 
visit;"  minute  "clerical  details  must  be  correctly  filled  in  on  the  face  of 
the  original  medical  order,  and  the  same  signed  by  both  the  patient  (or  a 
member  of  the  patient's  family)  and  the  doctor."  All  of  these  details  led  to 
difficulties  between  the  relief  board  and  the  professional  people  who  partic¬ 
ipated.  Very  often  a  bill  would  be  returned  to  a  doctor  two  or  three  times 
before  it  would  be  finally  ready  to  forward  to  Harrisburg  for  payment. 

For  example,  a  physician  might  apply  in  writing  for  a  chronic  author¬ 
ization  for  a  case  of  diabetes  and,  in  reply,  would  receive  a  standard  form 
to  be  filled  out  and  returned.  He  was  then  authorized  to  make  four  house 
visits  in  two  months o  Within  30  days  of  his  last  compensable  visit,  he  must 
submit  his  bill  (on  his  own  bill  heads)  in  duplicate,  along  with  the  medical 
order  properly  filled  in  and  signed.  Yttien  the  bill  was  reviewed  at  the 
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County  Relief  Board  office,  it  might  be  found  to  contain  several  mistakes 
(for  example,  one  of  the  signatures  is  missing;  or  the  first  name  or  age  of 
the  patient,  or  his  condition  on  discharge  is  missing,  or  perhaps  two  visits 
have  been  listed  within  7  days).  At  any  rate,  the  bill  must  be  returned  to 
the  doctor  for  correction.  If  this  happened  to  be  one  case  on  a  bill  con¬ 
taining  several  other  cases,  then  the  whole  lot  would  go  back  to  the  doctor, 
especially  if  there  was  any  change  in  the  amount  of  money  billed. 

These  points  may  seem  unimportant  and  inexcusable  to  clerically  minded 
people,  but  for  professional  men,  who  are  notoriously  lax  in  such  matters, 
many  of  whom  have  only  kept  legible  records  since  the  passage  of  the  Federal 
Income  Tax  Law,  the  necessary  paper  work  and  correspondence  involved  in  the 
program  was  a  real  hardship. 

4.  The  slowness  of  payment  was  objectionable  to  all  of  the  profes¬ 
sional  groups.  Usually  2g-  to  3  months  elapsed  between  the  rendering  of  a 
service  and  the  payment  for  the  service  in  uncomplicated  cases  which  went 
through  without  a  hitch.  For  example,  a  typical  procedure  on  a  medical 
order  is  as  follows: 

January  1,  medical  order  issued;  January  14,  medical  order  expired; 
February  14,  last  day  for  billing;  February  28,  bill  forwarded  to  the  central 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  office  at  Harrisburg,  after  approval  by  County 
Relief  Board  and  medical  advisory  committee;  March  30  to  April  30,  bill  is 
paid,  after  30  to  60  days  required  to  pass  through  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  medical  office,  to  be  reviewed  and  tabulated;  through  the  general  re¬ 
lief  board  organization  for  the  necessary  auditing  and  checking,  and  then  to 
the  State  Treasurer  for  payment. 

Another  difficulty  in  the  payment  of  bills  was  lack  of  information  as 
to  the  cases  for  which  a  specific  payment  was  made.  If  either  a  doctor, 
dentist,  druggist  or  nursing  organization  happened  to  have  a  number  of  bills 
going  through  for  payment  at  the  same  time,  and  a  check  was  received  from 
the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board,  which  did  not  cover  the  entire  amount, 
there  was  no  way  to  tell  whether  payment  was  being  made  for  only  part  of  the 
cases;  whether  the  bills  had  been  reduced  at  Harrisburg,  or  whether  a  mistake 
had  been  made  in  the  amount  of  the  payment. 

In  August,  1935,  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  issued  another  pam¬ 
phlet  of  "rules  and  regulations".  This  outlined  the  program  more  definitely 
than  any  of  the  previous  official  publications.  It  did  not  add  any  new  fea¬ 
tures  to  the  program  but  merely  tried  to  explain  more  clearly  the  scope  of 
participation  and  males  of  operation. 

This  pamphlet  also  contained  a  definite  statement  as  to  the  basis  of 
bill  adjustments  as  follows: 

"All  bills  are  subject  to  the  economic  limits 
of  available  funds,  the  designated  average  per 
medical  order,  and  a  total  compensation  in  any 
one  month.  This  definite  control  of  minor  ail¬ 
ments  and  accidents  will  enable  the  county  medical 
advisory  committees  to  authorize  a  reasonable  ex¬ 
tension  of  treatment  in  the  more  serious  condi¬ 
tions  which  entail  responsibility  extending  beyond 
the  two  weeks  period,  notably,  typhoid  fever,  cer¬ 
tain  fractures,  etc.  Experience  indicates  that  a 
fair  average  charge  is  $5.00  per  medical  order  in 
urban,  and  $7.00  in  moral  communities.  A  limit 
of  $100  to  any  participant  in  any  one  month  may 
be  applied  by  the  looal  advisory  committee,  or  by 
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the  Administration,  to  conserve  funds,  and 
bring  about  a  distribution  of  the  work,  or 
correct  overcharges," 

Suspensions  and  Reinstatements 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  reserved  the  right  to  remove  any  pro¬ 
fessional  person  from  participating  in  the  medical  program  for  irregularities 
or  non-compliance  with  the  rules  and  regulations.  The  exact  technique  of 
suspension  procedures  was  not  well  standardized  and  varied  from  place  to 
place.  Host  physicians  were  given  an  opportunity  to  explain  discrepancies 
before  their  local  county  medical  committee  before  official  action  was  taken. 
A  physician  thus  suspended  could  be  reinstated  at  some  later  date,  if  circum¬ 
stances  warranted  such  action. 


According  to  the  official  records  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board 
the  following  actions  of  this  kind  were  taken: 


Physicians 


Dentists 


Nurses 


Druggists 


Osteopaths 


Chiropractors 


Opticians 


Summary 


181  physicians  suspended,  of  which 
70  were  later  reinstated,  and 
109  cases  pending  at  the  close  of 
the  program. 

164  dentists  suspended,  of  which 
18  were  later  reinstated,  and 
144  cases  pending  at  closing  of 
program. 


3  nurses  suspended,  of  which 

1  was  later  reinstated,  and 

2  cases  pending  at  close  of 
program. 

6  druggists  suspended,  of  which 

1  was  later  reinstated,  and 

5  cases  pending. 

6  osteopaths  suspended,  of  which 

1  was  later  reinstated,  and 

5  cases  pending. 

2  chiropractors  suspended,  which 
cases  were  still  pending  at 
close  of  program. 


6  opticians  suspended,  of  which 
3  were  reinstated,  and 
3  cases  were  pending  at  close 
of  program. 


14 

counties 

had 

no 

29 

counties 

had 

no 

21 

counties 

had 

no 

65 

counties 

had 

no 

60 

counties 

had 

no 

65 

counties 

had 

no 

54 

counties 

had 

no 

62 

counties 

had 

no 

removals . 
dentists  removed, 
physicians  removed, 
nurses  removed, 
pharmacists  removed, 
chiropractors  removed, 
osteopaths  removed, 
opticians  removed. 
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Administrative  Costs 


The  medical  program  continued  to  operate  until  the  summer  of  1936. 

The  administrative  overhead  expense  of  the  medical  program  was  proportionately 
high  and  as  the  legislature  definitely  fixed  the  per  cent  of  the  total  relief 
fund  which  could  be  spent  for  administrative  overhead,  the  question  of  dis¬ 
continuing  the  medical  program,  with  its  thousands  of  orders  and  investigative 
and  auditing  services,  was  soon  considered. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the  entire  cost  of  operation, 
because  the  work  was  so  divided  between  different  departments  and  groups. 

The  State  Emergency  Relief  Board's  existing  organization  was  utilized  for 
certifying  clients}  issuing  orders}  most  investigative  procedures}  auditing 
bills  and  invoices}  and  filing  and  storing  invoices  and  bills. 

The  Auditor  General '3  Department  of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  also 
participated  to  some  extent  in  the  auditing  of  invoices.  The  State  Treasury 
Department  wrote  and  mailed  checks.  The  Medical  Advisory  Committees  through¬ 
out  the  State  gratuitously  reviewed  bills}  adjusted  bills}  heard  complaints, 
conducted  investigations  and  settled  disputes}  interpreted  and  publicised 
the  program  to  the  doctors}  corresponded  with  the  medical  department  in 
Harrisburg  over  points  of  principle  and  practice,  suspensions,  reinstatements 
and  billing. 

The  definite  administrative  items  which  were  eliminated  by  the  closing 
of  the  program  were  the  printing  of  forms}  postage}  administrative  personnel 
in  Harrisburg  office}  administrative  personnel  in  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh 
areas}  a  full  time  medical  worker  in  24  other  areas. 

The  regular  set-up  of  the  State  and  relief  departments  had  absorbed 
part  of  the  work,  at  some  additional  expense.  It  is  impossible  to  determine 
this  fraction  of  the  operative  expense  exactly. 

The  f igures  for  administrative  overhead  given  at  the  end  of  Table  3 , 
following,  v/ere  calculated  by  the  Statistical  Department  of  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board.  The  amounts  listed  were  arrived  at  by  taking  the  defi¬ 
nitely  assigned  items  (medical  personnel,  printing,  postage,  et  cetera)  plus 
an  estimate  of  cost  of  handling  the  medical  program  in  the  other  State  and 
local  relief  departments.  The  final  figure  is  thus  partly  estimated. 

The  average  administrative  cost  per  month,  based  on  20  months,  was 
^28,623.78.  According  to  this  figure  the  cost  of  the  medical  program  was 
13.6  per  cent  of  the  total  medical  expenditure ,  and  1  per  cent  of  all  ad¬ 
ministrative  cost  of  the  general  relief  program. 

County  Variations 


As  shown  in  Table  I  ,  page  2(1  there  was  -wide  variation  in  the  relative 
use  and  cost  of  the  State’s  medical  program  among  the  counties  of  the  State. 
Some  of  the  conditions  which  unquestionably  were  factors  in  these  county 
variations  were: 

I .  The  local  health  habits  and  standards  of  a  community  and 
their  relative  use  of  home  remedies,  neighborly  advice, 
or  professional  service} 

II.  The  existence  of  health  agencies,  already  set  up  and  in 
operation  in  a  community  (e.g.  hospitals  and  clinics, 
visiting  nurse  associations,  oral  hygiene  clinics,  et 
cetera) } 
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III.  The  attitude  of  the  local  relief  authorities  towards  a 
medical  program  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was 
presented  to  their  clients; 

IV.  The  attitude  of  the  local  professional  groups  towards 

the  program  and  the  enthusiasm  with  which  it  was  publi¬ 
cised  and  accepted  by  them; 

V.  The  general  condition  of  living  in  the  various  communi¬ 
ties,  affecting  illness  rates; 

VT.  The  presence  or  absence  of  epidemics  or  catastrophic 
conditions  in  particular  areas; 

VII.  The  physical  characteristics  and  topography  of  the  area 

and  the  ease  \vith  which  a  patient  can  reach  a  doctor,  and 
vice  versa. 

Every  community  had  its  own  peculiar  problem  of  administration.  For 
instance,  it  is  the  customary  practice  in  Philadelphia  County  for  poor  pa¬ 
tients  to  patronize  out-patient  departments  of  hospitals  for  medical  diag¬ 
nosis  and  treatment.  During  the  year  1935  (See  Table  16,  Appendix)  there 
were  1,155.4  visits  to  clinics  for  every  1,000  persons,  and  only  803.4  free 
days  of  hospital  care  per  1,000  persons.  In  Allegheny  County  (Pitt sburgh) 
the  reverse  practice  is  in  vogue.  During  the  year  1935  (see  Table  16,  Appen¬ 
dix)  there  were  1,316.8  free  days  of  hospital  care  per  1,000  persons  and  only 
321  clinic  visits  per  1,000. 

This  tendency  is  again  illustrated  in  Table  I .  Allegheny  County  had 
22.9  per  cent  of  the  relief  load  and  received  19.1  per  cent  of  medical  ex¬ 
penditures,  whereas  Philadelphia  County  had  32.7  per  cent  of  the  relief  load 
but  received  only  9.3  per  cent  of  medical  expenditures.  This  difference  is 
largely  due  to  the  fact  that  so  many  relief  clients  were  required  to  continue 
to  go  to  hospital  clinics  in  Philadelphia  under  the  rules  of  the  program, 
since  they  already  had  contacts  established. 

In  some  areas  in  the  State,  the  facilities  for  nursing,  hospital  and 
clinic  care,  and  retail  drug  store  service  are  few  and  far  between.  In  such 
places  a  medical  program  would  operate  far  differently  than  in  localities 
where  these  services  are  more  easily  available.* 


Table  I 


Expenditures  in  Medical  Relief  Program 
by  Counties  to  December,  1935* 

Per  cent  of 

Per  cent  of  Medical 

case  load  to  expenditures 

County _ State  total _ to  State  total 


Adams 

0.1 

0.2 

Allegheny 

22.9 

19.1 

Armstrong 

0.6 

0.01 

Beaver 

1.0 

1.3 

Bedford 

0.2 

0.1 

*See  sections  on  Hospitals  (page  26)  and  Nursing  Facilities  (page  36  )  for 
further  information  on  these  points. 
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Table  I  (continued) 


Expenditures  in  Medical  Relief  Program 
by  Counties  to  December,  1935* 


County 


Per  cent  of 
case  load  to 
State  total 


Per  cent  of 
Medical 
expenditures 
to  State  total 


Berks 

1.5 

1.6 

Blair 

1.0 

1.5 

Bradford 

0.1 

0.4 

Bucks 

0.4 

0.1 

Butler 

0.4 

0.6 

Cambria 

1.6 

2.2 

Cameron 

0.1 

O.Ul 

Carbon 

0.4 

0.8 

Centre 

0.3 

0.7 

Chester 

0.4 

1.7 

Clarion 

0.2 

0.5 

Clearfield 

1.4 

2.1 

Clinton 

0.3 

2.3 

Columbia 

0.3 

1.9 

Crawford 

0.3 

0.6 

Cumberland 

0.2 

0.9 

Dauphin 

1.1 

0.1 

Delaware 

1.1 

1.0 

Elk 

0.1 

0.9 

Erie 

1.9 

1.0 

Fayette 

2.2 

7.9 

Forest 

0.1 

0.1 

Franklin 

0.3 

0.3 

Fulton 

0.1 

0.1 

Greene 

0.2 

0.5 

Huntingdon 

0.2 

0.7 

Indiana 

0.8 

1.0 

Jefferson 

0.4 

0.6 

Juniata 

0.1 

0.01 

Lackawanna 

3.9 

3.9 

Lancaster 

1.0 

0.9 

Lawrence 

0.8 

0.8 

Lebanon 

0.2 

0.01 

Lehigh 

1.7 

1.3 

Luzerne 

3.8 

9.0 

Lycoming 

0.6 

1.9 

McKean 

0.2 

0.3 

Mercer 

0.6 

1.7 

Mifflin 

0.2 

0.5 

Monroe 

0.2 

0.3 

Montgomery 

0.6 

0.7 

Montour 

0.1 

0.2 

Northampton 

1.2 

1.1 
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Table  I  (continued) 


Expenditures 

in  Medical  Relief  Program 

by  Counties  to  December, 

1935* 

County 

Per  cent  of 
case  load  to 
State  total 

Per  cent  of 
Medical 
expenditures 
to  State  total 

Northumberland  1*3 

2.3 

Perry 

0.1 

0.3 

Philadelphia 

32.7 

9.6 

Pike 

0.1 

0.1 

Potter 

0.1 

0.001 

Schuylkill 

1.4 

2.3 

Snyder 

0.1 

0.3 

Somerset 

0.7 

2.7 

Sullivan 

0.1 

0.1 

Susquehanna 

0.4 

0.5 

Tioga 

0.1 

0.3 

Union 

0.1 

0.2 

Venango 

o.s 

0.6 

Warren 

0.1 

0.1 

Washington 

1.2 

1.5 

Wayne 

0.2 

0.1 

Westmoreland 

2.1 

2.2 

Wyoming 

0.1 

0.4 

York 

0.8 

1.0 

TOTAL 

100.0 

100.0 

Evaluation  of  Program 


Airier  reading  the  preceding  material,  one  might  get  the  impression 
that  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  medical  program  contained  nothing  but 
defects  and  limitations  -which  prevented  it  from  accomplishing  anything  useful. 
This  is  a  misconception,  because  the  program  presented  a  bold  and  drastic 
change  in  the  medical  care  of  the  indigent  which  is  without  precedent  in  this 
country*  During  the  thirty-four  months  of  its  operation  in  Pennsylvania,  not 
only  did  the  indigent  sick  receive  more  medical  treatment  than  ever  before, 
but  the  economic  burden  of  providing  it  was  spread  more  widely  over  the  gen¬ 
eral  population  (the  taxpayers)  instead  of  being  concentrated  on  the  shoulders 
of  the  healing  arts  professions  where  it  had  always  been,  to  a  large  extent, 
in  the  past.  If  the  program  during  its  short  life  accomplished  nothing  more 
than-  the  establishment  of  this  principle,  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  highly 
successful. 

In  addition  to  this  the  program  recognized  the  fact  that  health  service 
is  a  basic  necessity  of  life  and  placed  the  need  for  medical  attention  to  the 
indigent  sick  in  the  same  category  as  other  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food, 
shelter,  clothing,  etc*  It  resulted  in  a  definite  attempt  not  only  to  con¬ 
tinue  this  service,  but  to  improve  it  and  set  a  better  and  more  lasting  or¬ 
ganization  to  carry  on  the  work  which  was  so  hastily  started  to  meet  a  na¬ 
tional  emergency® 

♦Source  of  datas  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania,  State  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania® 
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Most  of  the  adverse  criticisms  which  have  been  raised  against  the 
medical  relief  program  attack  it  from  the  point  of  view  of  its  inadequacy. 

It  is  true  that  it  did  have  many  limitations  and  did  lack  standardized  pro¬ 
cedures  for  securing  consultation,  laboratory,  x-ray  and  other  special  nec¬ 
essary  diagnostic  and  treatment  services,  including  hospital  care,  but  it 
must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  the  program  was  set  up  as  an  emergency 
measure,  a  stop-gap  plan,  to  supply  certain  specific  needs  which  were  not 
being  adequately  met  by  the  existing  agencies.  It  was  not  conceived  or  con- 
sidered  as  a  "complete  health  service"  program. 

In  the  course  of  the  program  the  social  workers  discovered  the  varied 
and  often  complicated  difficulties  of  the  physician,  and  the  medical  pro¬ 
fession  learned  something  of  the  social  problem  as  a  whole  and  the  problems 
of  the  social  worker  in  particular.  In  working  together  on  their  common 
problem  of  making  funds  go  as  far  as  possible  in  aiding  the  needy  sick,  all 
the  professions  concerned  have  profited  by  the  contact. 


Table  2 


Medical  Relief  Program  of  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  (1935-1935) 

Physicians*  Orders  Issued  to  Clients 


By  year  of  program 

Average 
number  of 
oases  on  relief 

Physicians ' 
orders  issued 
to  SERB  clients 

Physicians ' 
orders 

issued  per  1,000 
oases  on  relief 

34  months'  total 

317,919 

755,238 

2,375.6 

12  months  of  1934 

339,344 

282,145 

831.4 

12  months  of  1935 

414,158 

368,984 

890.9 

10  months  of  1936 

176,723 

104,109 

589.1 

Average  per  month 

317,919 

22,213 

69.9 

Table  3 

Number  of  Orders  Approved  and  Their  Costs  Classified  by  Types 

of  Health  Services  Provided  for  Relief  Clients 

Amounts  Paid 

Number  of 

for  Orders  and 

Average  Amount 

Services  in  Program 

Orders  Approved 

Administration 

Paid  per  Ordei 

Total 

1,931,700 

$6,385,291.70 

$3.31 

Physicians*  orders 

777,140* 

4,338,825.44 

5.58 

Dentists*  orders 

235,243 

855,143.24 

3.64 

Nurses*  orders 

29,898 

181,747.33 

6.08 

Prescriptions 

889,419 

437,099.99 

0.49 

Administration  Estimated  - 

572,475.70 

- 

♦These  include  some  orders  to  persons  on  work  relief 


Table  4 


Yearly  Averages  of  Numbers  of  Orders  Approved 
and  Amounts  Paid  for  These  Orders 


Items  Physicians  Dentists  Nurses 

Total  number  of 
orders  approved 

in  34  months  777,140*  255,245  29,898 


Average  number  of 
orders  in  12 

months  274,285  85,027  10,552 

Average  number  of 
orders  in  12  months 
per  1,000  cases_ 862,8_ 261,2_ 55,2_ 987,4 

Total  amount  paid  for 

orders  in  54  months  $4,558,825,44  $855,145,24  $181,747.55  $457,099.99 

Average  amount  paid 
for  orders  in 

12  months  $1,551,550.16  501,815.26  64,146.12  154,270.58 


Prescriptions 


889,419 


515,915 


Table  5 


Summary  of  Monthly  Averages  of  Physicians'  Orders 


Average  cases  receiving  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  direct 

assistance  during  the  54  months  of  the  medical  program......  517,919 

Average  number  of  persons  per  case................... .  5.7 

Average  number  of  persons  per  month.. . . . . . .  1,176,500 

Average  number  of  physicians'  orders  approved  per  month.......  22,857 

Average  number  of  persons  served  per  physician's  order........  1.5 

Average  number  of  persons  served  per  month  by  physicians' 
orders...... .  54,286 

Number  of  persons  served  per  month  per  1,000  persons  receiving 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  relief® . .  29,1 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  physicians'  orders............  $127,612.51 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  physicians’  orders  per  case 

on  relief. . . $0.40 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  physicians'  orders  per  person 

on  relief . $0.11 

Average  monthly  expenditure  for  total  medical  care**  program, 

including  administration  $187,802.70 


*  Some  of  these  orders  were  issued  to  persons  on  work  relief. 
♦♦Including  physioians',  dentists',  nurses'  and  pharmacists'  services. 
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The  Emergency  Child  Health  Committee 


Organization  and  Function.  Another  agency  which  was  created  during 
the  days  of  the  depression  was  the  Emjrgency  Child  Health  Committee.  At  the 
request  of  the  Governor,  in  1933,  this  committee,  of  which  the  Governor  is 
Honorary  Chairman,  was  organized  throughout  the  state  by  the  Medical  Society 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  with  Dr.  Samuel  McC.  Hamill  as  Chairman.  The 
organization  consisted  of  a  central  or  state  committee,  having  representation 
from  every  publicly  and  privately  supported  agency  directly  or  indirectly 
interested  in  the  health  of  children.  The  membership  of  this  committee  was 
chosen  on  a  non-political  basis.  County  committees  were  organized  by  the 
County  Medical  Societies.  Groups  have  not  yet  been  organized  in  every  county, 
due  to  local  difficulties,  but  steps  towards  organization  were  taken  and  ap¬ 
proved  in  58  counties. 

The  purpose  of  the  Emergency  Child  Health  Committee,  which  is  con¬ 
tinuing,  is  to  supervise  the  health  needs  of  children  of  families  on  relief 
and,  to  some  extent,  of  children  of  families  in  the  very  low  income  groups 
who  were  just  above  the  relief  level. 

Groups  of  interested  physicians  have  been  organized  in  the  various 
counties,  in  some  instances  amounting  to  lOO^J  of  the  membership  of  the  County 
Medical  Society,  to  examine  the  children  and  record  all  defects  on  standard 
examination  forms  which  are  supplied  by  the  State  committee.  These  physi¬ 
cians  give  their  time  gratuitously,  and  up  to  March  1,  1937,  121,914  children 
had  been  examined  and  346,469  physical  defects  discovered. 

Corrective  Services.  In  order  to  avoid  duplication  of  effort  and 
interference  with  the  activities  of  already  existing  agencies,  the  Emergency 
Child  Health  Committee  secured  the  cooperation  of  these  health  agencies  in 
making  the  necessary  corrections,  leaving  the  Committee  responsible  only  for 
the  correction  of  defects  of  children  not  under  other  supervision.  Up  to 
March  1,  1937,  138,714  corrections  were  made  and  5,202  diagnostic  procedures 
carried  out.  (See  Table  6  following) 

In  the  correction  of  dental  defects,  the  county  committees  have  had 
invaluable  cooperation  from  the  dental  profession,  who  are  giving  liberally 
of  their  service  and  have  in  many  instances  provided  necessary  materials. 

An  important  phase  of  the  work  is  the  nutrition  instruction  given  to 
55,600  mothers.  This  instruction  is  limited  to  budgeting  the  weekly  food 
money  to  twenty-one  well-balanced  meals,  the  purchasing  of  low-cost  foods 
of  high  nutritional  value,  and  the  palatable  preparation  of  these  cheap 
foods. 


The  reproduced  table  supplied  by  Dr.  S.  Me  C  Eamill  will  illustrate 
the  scope  and  magnitude  of  this  work.  (Page  27) 

Financial  Support.  The  expenses  of  the  central  or  State  Emergency 
Child  Health  Committee  were  met  by  grants  secured  through  the  State  Emer¬ 
gency  Relief  Board,  at  first  from  the  Reconstruction  Finance  Corporation 
and  later  from  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration.  In  1936,  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  was  ■unable  to  continue  full  financial  assistance, 
due  to  lack  of  funds,  and  a  grant  was  secured  from  the  American  Child  Health 
Association  in  Liquidation,  to  help  out.  In  addition,  some  nurses  and  cler¬ 
ical  workers  were  secured  to  assist  the  county  committees  through  the  Civil 
'/forks  Administration,  who  were  later  transferred  to  the  Work  Division  of  the 
State  Emergency  Relief  Board  and  finally  to  the  Works  Progress  Administration. 

General  Results.  Aside  from  the  number  of  examinations  made  and  de¬ 
fects  corrected,  the  Emergency  Child  Health  Committee  believes  it  has  accom¬ 
plished  a  great  deal  as  an  educational  program: 
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1*  It  has  broadened  the  interest  of  many  physicians  in  making 
complete  health  exami nations  of  children,  using  a  stand¬ 
ardized  method  of  procedure  and  of  recording; 

2.  It  has  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers  between  the  medical 
profession  and  existing  health  agencies,  for  under  this 
program  they  are  all  working  together  under  medical  leader¬ 
ship; 

3.  It  has  been  of  great  educational  value  to  the  young  lay 
workers  who  have  assisted  the  physicians  in  carrying  on 
the  work  (to  be  present  at  the  examinations  and  to  learn 
the  great  number  of  defects  found  in  presumably  normal 
children  was  a  valuable  experience  to  these  young  mothers 
and  potential  mothers); 

4.  The  results  of  this  work  may  constitute  a  basis  of  appeal 
to  families  of  higher  income,  to  secure  periodic  health 
examinations  for  their  families. 

Even  though  the  Committee's  work  was  set  up  as  an  emergency  measure, 
it  is  the  hope  of  those  associated  with  it  that  it  can  be  carried  on  perma¬ 
nently  in  a  somewhat  modified  form  when  the  emergency  ceases. 


Part  III 

Other  Continuing  Medical  Services 


Along  with  these  emergency  measures,  bringing  professional  service 
at  public  expense  for  the  first  time  on  a  State- wide  scale  to  the  aid  of 
disadvantaged  citizens  of  the  State,  other  long-established  services  such 
as  hospitals  and  out-patient  clinics  and  dispensaries,  were  subjected  to 
increased  pressure  during  the  depression.  Still  others,  such  as  those  of 
nursing  and  dental  treatment,  were  expanded  to  meet  new  demands,  though 
without  being  so  definitely  and  universally  placed  at  the  disposal  of  re¬ 
lief  clients. 

Hospitals  and  Clinics 

As  before  remarked,  a  considerable  portion  of  the  load  of  medical 
oare  of  those  unable  to  pay  for  treatment  has  been  borne  through  the  de¬ 
pression,  as  long  before,  by  hospitals,  both  in  their  wards  and  in  out¬ 
patient  departments,  Ho  exact  and  00253 lets  record  of  their  service  to  these 
patients  is  available,  but  certain  partial  records  have  been  utilized  as  a 
basis  of  rough  estimations  of  the  part  these  agenoies  have  played  in  the 
pant  in  the  total  program  of  medical  care  of  indigent  persons,  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  plaoe  they  might  take  in  a  more  nearly  adequate  program 
in  the  future. 

Hospitals  in  Penney!1 vania 

According  to  the  Directory  of  the  American  Medical  Association  for 
1936,  there  are  362  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania,  of  which  236  may  be  described 
as  general  hospitals  and  126  as  special  hospitals.  Among  the  latter  are 
institutions  for  children;  for  convalescents;  for  drug  and  alcoholic  patients 
for  care  of  eye,  ear,  nose,  and  throat  conditions;  for  aged  persons;  for  the 
incurable;  for  contagious  diseases;  for  maternity;  for  mental  and  nervous 
patients;  for  orthopedic  treatments;  for  rest  cure;  for  skin  and  cancer  dis¬ 
eases;  for  tuberculosis;  and  for  venereal  diseases.  Others  are  in  prisons 
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and  reformatories,  in  schools,  and  similar  institutions* * 

Of  the  236  general  hospitals,  212  or  89.8  per  cent  were  non-official 
hospitals,  that  is,  institutions  controlled  by  non-profit  associations,  by 
church  and  fraternal  organizations,  or  by  individuals  and  partnerships.  The 
other  24  were  governmental,  or  official  hospitals,  that  is,  were  supported 
entirely  by  tax  funds,  city,  county.  State,  or  Federal* 

Of  the  126  special  hospitals,  82  or  65.1  per  cent  were  non-official 
hospitals.  Of  the  total  362  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania,  294  or  81.2  per  cent 
were  operated  by  non-official  organizations. 

Of  these  362  hospitals,  187  or  about  50  per  cent  of  all,  were  smaller 
hospitals  with  less  than  100  beds  (including  bassinets).  Only  37  were  list¬ 
ed  as  having  500  beds  or  more;  the  remaining  number,  138,  were  medium  sized 
hospitals,  from  100  to  499  beds®  There  were  19  hospitals  of  more  than  1,000 
beds,  17  of  which  were  special  hospitals,  all  caring  for  mental  diseases. 
These  facts  are  shown  in  detail  in  Table  16  at  the  end  of  this  study. 

Provision  of  Days  of  Free  Care  in  General  Hospitals 

The  number  of  days  of  free  care*  in  hospitals  supported  by  non-profit 
associations,  by  church  and  fraternal  organizations,  and  by  official  sources, 
have  been  tabulated  from  official  reports,  from  a  questionnaire  distributed 
by  this  Committee,  and  from  reports  of  a  survey  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital 
Association,  covering,  so  nearly  as  possible,  the  year  1935.  It  is  not  pos¬ 
sible,  however,  to  learn  the  relief  status  of  the  persons  receiving  free 
oars. 

There  were  206  of  these  general  hospitals.**  Of  these  206,  182,  or 
88.3  per  cent,  were  non-official  hospitals.  Only  9  of  the  182  non-official 
hospitals  had  more  than  500  beds.  Of  the  24  official  general  hospitals, 

5  had  more  than  500  beds. 

Of  the  206  general  hospitals,  data  on  number  of  days  of  free  care 
were  available  for  160,  and  from  these  facts  satisfactory  estimates  were 
prepared  for  the  other  46.  In  these  general  hospitals,  including  both  of¬ 
ficial  and  non-official  hospitals,  5,734,462  days  of  free  care  were  sup¬ 
plied.  The  182  non-official  general  hospitals  supplied  2,688,455  of  these 
days  and  the  24  offioial  hospitals  supplied  3,046,007  days.  If  the  July  1, 
1935,  population  of  Pennsylvania  is  estimated  to  be  10,066,000,  there  were 
569.7  days  of  free  care  per  thousand  of  population  in  the  twelve-month 
period. 


*The  days  of  care  given  to  full-pay  patients  in  the  questionnaire  of  the 
Hospital  As  :ociation  of  Pennsylvania  included  the  new-born,  and  were 
termed  "full-pay”  regardless  of  whether  the  full  amount  of  the  bill  was 
collected  or  not.  The  days  of  care  given  to  part-pay  patients  (including 
the  new-born)  were  so  termed  whether  the  part  charged  to  the  patients  was 
collected  or  not.  Thus,  the  number  of  days  of  care  given  to  free  patients 
are  not  actual  days  of  free  care,  but  days  of  care  given  to  patients  who 
came  into  the  hospital  to  receive  free  care. 

**This  figure  of  206  omits  30  institutions  whioh  were  proprietary  hospitals, 
(called  "all  others"  on  Table  16),  proprietary  hospitals  being  those  con¬ 
trolled  by  individuals  or  partnerships ,  and  presumably  providing  little 
or  no  free  care. 
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From  the  same  data  it  is  possible  to  calculate  the  per  cent  of  days 
of  free  care  for  160  of  the  206  institutions.  Of  these  the  greatest  number 
of  institutions  in  any  one  group,  37  of  the  206,  supplied  between  30  and  39 
per  cent  of  all  their  hospital  days  free  of  charge.  There  were  24  hospitals 
which  supplied  20  to  29  per  oent  of  their  days  free  of  charge.  Only  13 
hospitals  supplied  less  than  20  per  cent  of  fl*ee  days.  There  were  32  hos¬ 
pitals  that  supplied  40  to  49  per  oent  of  days  free  of  charge  to  the  patient, 
28  that  supplied  50  to  59  per  cent,  10  that  supplied  60  to  69  per  cent  and 
16  whose  per  cent  of  days  of  free  care  was  over  70.  Thus,  in  about  one-half 
of  the  hospitals  giving  general,  surgical,  and  medical  care,  40  per  cent  or 
more  of  the  days  of  care  were  given  free.  These  figures  are  somewhat  affect¬ 
ed  by  the  fact  that  a  greater  per  cent  of  non-official  hospitals  returned 
questionnaires  than  official  hospitals,  and  the  larger  non-official  general 
hospitals  returned  a  greater  per  oent  of  replies  than  the  smaller  hospitals. 

Those  reports  indicate  that  the  larger  the  hospital  the  higher  the 
per  cent  of  days  of  free  care.  This  has  important  bearing  on  the  problem 
of  hospital  care  for  indigent  patients,  since  it  would  seem  that  in  dis^- 
tricts  where  there  are  large  general  hospitals  there  is  greater  ohanoe  of 
getting  free  care.  In  17  counties  in  Pennsylvania  there  are  either  no 
hospitals  or  only  small  hospitals  of  less  than  50  beds.  In  these  counties 
the  provision  of  adequate  free  hospital  care  within  the  county  is  manifestly 
difficult,  and  patients  must  often  be  taken  to  the  larger  hospitals  in  more 
distant  cities. 

Out-Patient  Yfork  of  the  General  Hospitals 

Of  the  182  non-official  general  hospitals,  140  or  76.9  per  cent  have 
out-patient  departments,  according  to  the  1936  American  Medical  Association 
Directory.  Of  the  24  official  general  hospitals,  19,  or  79.1  per  cent,  have 
out-patient  departments!  It  appears  that  the  larger  the  hospital,  the  more 
apt  it  is  to  have  an  out-patient  service.  However,  only  118,  or  64.8  per 
cent,  of  the  non-official  hospitals  and  only  6,  or  25,0  per  cent,  of  the 
official  hospitals  returned  out-patient  data  on  their  questionnaires. 

The  number  of  visits  made  to  out-patient  departments  in  the  1935 
twelve-month  period  was  available  for  131  of  these  206  general  hospitals, 

121  of  which  were  non-official  and  10  official. 

Of  the  39  non-official  hospitals  with  less  than  100  beds,  for  whom 
out-patient  data  were  available,  20  reported  having  had  less  than  1,000 
visits  in  the  twelve-month  period;  12  reported  from  1,000  to  5,000,  and  7 
reported  more  than  5,000  visits,  the  greatest  number  of  visits  to  any  one 
of  these  small  hospitals  being  23,600.  Of  the  73  non-official  hospitals 
having  from  100  to  500  beds,  which  provided  out-patient  data,  3  reported 
having  had  less  than  1,000  visits;  12  reported  from  1,000  to  5,000;  60  re¬ 
ported  from  5,000  to  50,000  visits  a  year;  and  8  reported  more  than  50,000 
visits  a  year.  Of  the  9  hospitals  with  more  than  500  beds,  which  provided 
out-patient  data,  none  reported  less  than  10,000  visits,  and  5  reported 
more  than  100,000  visits  in  the  twelve-month  period. 

Out-patient  department  data  were  less  complete  for  the  official 
general  hospitals,  only  10  of  the  24  supplying  these  facts.  Of  the  10 
official  general  hospitals  for  which  out-patient  data  were  available,  2 
reported  less  than  5,000  visits;  5  reported  from  5,000  to  10,000  visits; 
one  reported  from  10,000  to  20,000  visits;  one  reported  from  30,000  to 
40,000  visits;  and  one  reported  more  than  100,000  visits.  Table  16  in 
Appendix  I  shows  this  material  in  more  detail. 
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Free  out-patient  Work 


The  cost  of  out-patient  service  is  very  difficult  to  ascertain.  The 
Pennsylvania  Hospital  Association  questionnaire  asked  for  the  total  receipts 
from  out-patients  for  services  in  the  clinics,  and  for  the  total  cost  to  the 
hospital  of  their  out-patient  work.  The  per  cent  of  free  work  was  calculated 
for  this  study  by  subtracting  the  receipts  from  the  cost  and  dividing  the  re¬ 
mainder  by  the  total  cost  figure. 

The  material  as  sent  in  by  the  100  non-official  hospitals  which  at¬ 
tempted  to  answer  these  questions  varies  so  broadly  that  it  may  be  of  little 
value.  There  were  16  hospitals  whose  out-patient  work  seemed  to  pay  for 
itself,  since  the  receipts  from  patients  were  equal  to  or  above  the  cost  to 
the  hospital  as  reported.  Hone  of  those  16  had  more  than  20,000  visits  in 
the  twelve-month  period.  There  were  4  in  which  less  than  25  per  cent  of 
their  work  seemed  to  be  free  service j  12  in  which  25  to  50  per  cent  seemed 
to  he  free j  26  in  which  50  to  75  per  cent  seemed  to  be  free;  and  42  hospitals 
in  which  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their  out-patient  work  seemed  to  be  free.  As 
might  he  expected,  the  hospitals  with  large  out-patient  services  were  more 
likely  to  have  cost  information  and  were  more  likely  to  show  a  higher  per 
cent  of  free  work.  Among  the  46  reporting  hospitals  having  less  than  10,000 
visits  in  a  year,  16,  or  34.8  per  cent,  stated  that  75  per  cent  or  more  of 
their  out-patient  work  was  free  to  the  patients.  Of  the  42  reporting  hos¬ 
pitals  having  10,000  to  50,000  visits  per  year  in  their  out-patient  depart¬ 
ments,  18,  or  42.9  per  cent,  stated  that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their  out¬ 
patient  work  was  free  to  the  patients.  Of  the  12  reporting  hospitals  having 
more  than  50,000  visits  a  year  to  their  out-patient  departments,  8,  or  66.7 
per  cent,  stated  that  75  per  cent  or  more  of  their  out-patient  work  was  free 
to  the  patients®  Among  the  24  official  hospitals,  data  about  out-patient 
work  were  too  meager  to  show  any  facts  about  costs. 

Total  Dispensary  Visits 

Patients  made  2,992,778  visits  to  the  out-patient  departments  of  non¬ 
official  hospitals  in  the  twelve-month  period.  If  the  available  reports 
provide  a  reliable  basis  for  an  estimate,  only  445,840  visits  were  made  to 
the  out-patient  departments  of  official  hospitals,  and  more  than  300,000  of 
these  were  made  to  three  large  hospitals.  The  total  number  of  visits  to 
out-patient  departments  of  general  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania,  official  and 
non-official,  in  the  twelve-month  period,  was  3,438,618. 

If  it  may  be  assumed  that  clinics  axe  open  during  300  days  of  the 
year,  then  each  day,  on  the  average,  11,462  persons  in  Pennsylvania  are 
visiting  out-patient  departments  of  general  hospitals.  If  the  1935  Penn¬ 
sylvania  population  estimate  of  10,066,000  persons  is  accepted,  the  number 
of  clinic  visits  per  thousand  population  in  twelve  months  is  341.6.  The 
population  of  Pennsylvania  is  about  one-third  rural,  and  includes  many  areas 
in  which  there  are  no  hospitals  for  many  miles.  It  is  also  true  that  in  the 
more  largely  rural  districts  the  general  hospitals  are  smaller  and  are  less 
likely  to  have  out-patient  departments.  The  use  of  out-patient  services 
therefore  varies  even  more  widely  among  the  counties  than  the  use  of  hospital 
beds,  and  in  the  rural  districts  is  probably  at  present  a  negligible  factor 
in  the  care  of  illness  of  indigent  patients. 

Hospital  and  Clinic  Distribution  by  Counties 

A.  Beds  in  General  Hospitals.  Of  the  67  counties  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  were  12  in  which  there  were  no  local  general  hospitals  giving  free 
service®  These  twelve  are  Bedford,  Cameron,  Clarion,  Forest,  Fulton,  Juniata 
Perry,  Pike,  Snyder,  Sullivan,  Tioga  and  Wyoming.  Seven  of  these  12  counties 
are  about  half  way  between  Philadelphia  and  Pittsburgh,  from  Tioga  in  the 
central  part  of  the  northern  border  to  Fulton,  in  the  central  part  of  the 
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southern  border.  In  Tioga  County,  however,  there  is  the  Blossburg  State 
Hospital  of  91  beds,  with  an  out-patient  department.  While  this  hospital 
is  not  limited  to  Tioga  County  residents,  it  doubtless  oares  for  many  of 
them.  There  is  also  an  eleven-bed  proprietary  (private)  hospital  in  Tioga 
County.  There  are  two  proprietary  hospitals  in  Bedford  County,  where  in  an 
emergency  an  indigent  patient  might  receive  free  care.  In  these  two,  there 
were  51  beds,  according  to  the  American  Medical  Association  Directory. 
Furthermore,  although  there  are  no  local  general  hospitals  in  Sullivan, 

Tioga  or  Wyoming  Counties,  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital  in  Bradford  County, 
with  more  than  300  beds,  serves  these  neighboring  counties  to  some  extent. 

In  19  counties  there  were  from  one  to  less  than  two  beds  per  1,000 
population,  and  in  four  other  counties  were  small  hospitals  providing  less 
than  1  bed  per  1,000.  These  23  counties  are  Adams,  Armstrong,  Beaver,  Bucks, 
Butler,  Carbon,  Centre,  Cumberland,  Fayette,  Franklin,  Greene,  Indiana, 
Monroe,  Northumberland,  Potter,  Schuylkill,  Somerset,  Susquehanna,  Union, 
Washington,  YiTayne,  Westmoreland,  and  York.  One  bed  per  1,000  population  is 
the  most  usual  provision  in  Pennsylvania  counties.  Allegheny  County  is 
practically  surrounded  by  such  counties.  There  are  four  suoh  in  the  south 
central  part  of  the  state,  and  a  band  of  them  from  the  center  part  running 
up  to  Wayne  County  in  the  northeastern  corner. 

There  were  15  counties  that  had  between  2.0  and  2.9  beds  per  1,000 
population.  These  were  Berks,  Blair,  Clearfield,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie, 
Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lackawanna,  Lebanon,  Mercer,  Mifflin,  Northampton, 
Venango  and  Warren. 

There  were  11  counties  that  had  between  3.0  and  3.9  beds  per  1,000 
population,  Cambria,  Chester,  Clinton,  Columbia,  Elk,  Lancaster,  Lawrence, 
Lehigh,  Luzerne,  Lycoming,  and  Montgomery.  For  the  entire  state,  the  beds 
per  1,000  population  number  3.96,  but  only  these  eleven  counties  and  six 
others  had  3  or  more  beds  per  1,000  population. 

In  Crawford  and  McKean  Counties  there  were  from  4.0  to  4.9  beds  per 
1,000  population.  Crawford  is  listed  as  having  one  local  general  hospital 
in  Titusville,  and  two  in  Meadville.  McKean  County  has  two  such  hospitals 
in  Kane,  and  one  in  Bradford. 

There  were  four  counties  whose  hospitals  provided  5  or  more  beds  per 
1,000  population.  Montour  County,  with  only  15,200  population,  has  the 
highest  rate  per  1,000  population,  11.97,  because  of  the  location  in  Dan¬ 
ville  of  the  George  F.  Geisinger  Memorial  Hospital  of  182  beds.  The  Geis- 
inger  Hospital  is  not  limited  to  Montour  County  residents,  but  serves  all 
the  central  part  of  the  state. 

Another  county  with  a  large  hospital  and  comparatively  small  popula¬ 
tion  is  Bradford.  Because  of  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital  in  Sayre,  a  hos¬ 
pital  of  325  beds,  Bradford  County  has  6.34  beds  available  for  each  1,000 
of  its  population.  Bradford  County  is  surrounded  by  counties  with  little 
or  no  hospital  provision,  and  the  Packer  Hospital  draws  from  hundreds  of 
miles  beyond  the  county  border. 

The  other  two  counties  with  5  or  more  beds  available  per  1,000  popu¬ 
lation  are  Allegheny  and  Philadelphia,  having  6.85  beds  and  5.83  beds  per 
1,000  population,  respectively.  Hospitals  in  these  areas  also  draw  from 
districts  far  beyond  their  county  borders. 

YJhen  the  2,689  beds  in  state-owned  and  state-operated  general  hos¬ 
pitals  are  included  with  the  local  general  hospitals,  Pennsylvania  has 
39,861  hospital  beds  available  for  its  10,066,000  population,  a  rate  of 
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3.96  per  1,000  population.  In  thirty  proprietary  general  hospitals  there 
were  1,078  additional  beds,  the  larger  ones  being  in  Philadelphia,  Potts- 
ville  (Schuylkill  County),  and  Lock  No.  4  (Washington  County),  Beds  in 
proprietary  hospitals  are  usually  not  available  for  free  work  and  have  there¬ 
fore  not  been  included  in  these  tabulations. 

In  a  state  report  made  in  1919,  to  show  facilities  for  health  and 
sickness  needs  in  Pennsylvania,  and  in  many  reports  since  that  time,  the 
standard  of  five  beds  per  1,000  population  has  been  set  as  the  number  to 
meet  needs  for  hospital  services,  Pennsylvania  does  not  meet  this  standard, 
and  there  are  large  areas  where  hospitals  are  not  available  without  miles 
of  travel, 

B,  Beds  in  hospitals  providing  other  than  general  care.  In  addition 
to  the  beds  in  general  hospitals,  there  are  35,105  oeds  in  28  mental  insti¬ 
tutions,  11  of  whioh  are  state  hospitals,  one  a  Veterans ’  Administration 
Facility  Hospital  and  one  is  a  large  training  school  for  mentally  deficient 
children. 

There  were  4,254  beds  in  18  hospitals  and  sanatoria  caring  for  tuber¬ 
culous  patients,  according  to  the  1936  American  Medical  Association  Director; 
Three  of  these  were  State  Sanatoria,  and  5  were  county  institutions.  There 
are  a  number  of  hospitals  listed  under  ’’general"  or  "all  others,"  that  have 
beds  for  tuberculous  patients  also.  The  Pennsylvania  Tuberculosis  Society 
states  that  there  are  6,336  beds  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  care  of  tuberculous, 
including  those  in  all  types  of  hospitals,  sanatoria,  and  preventoria. 

The  last  group  to  be  considered  are  the  institutions  providing  care 
for  special  illnesses  other  than  mental  diseases  and  tuberculosis,  Exclusiv* 
of  proprietary  special  hospitals,  there  are  56  of  these,  many  of  which  are 
not  limited  to  care  of  residents  in  counties  in  which  they  are  located. 

There  are  9,047  beds  in  these  special  hospitals.  They  provide  care  for 
children,  convalescent  and  rest  patients,  drug  and  alcoholic  patients,  epi¬ 
leptic  patients,  eye,  ear,  nose  and  throat  patients,  aged  persons,  incurable! 
isolation  needs,  maternity  patients,  orthopaedic  care,  skin  and  cancer  pa¬ 
tients,  and  venereal  disease  patients.  They  also  include  hospitals  in  pris¬ 
ons  and  reformatories  and  school  infirmaries. 

The  total  number  of  beds,  including  those  in  general  hospitals  and 
those  caring  for  special  diseases  and  conditions  were  88,267. 


Total  beds . . . 88,267 

General  hospitals.... . 39,861 

Mental  institutions........................  35,105 

Tuberculosis  sanatoria... . 4,254 

Other  hospitals  and  institutions.... . .  9,047 


This  gives  a  rate  of  8.77  beds  per  1,000  Pennsylvania  inhabitants. 
The  generally  accepted  yardstick  for  beds  per  1,000  population,  for  all 
types  of  illness,  is  11  or  12  beds.  Pennsylvania  does  not  meet  this  stand¬ 
ard. 


C.  Days  of  Free  Care  in  General  Hospitals.  The  total  number  of  days 
of  free  care  provided  in  general  hospitals  iiTthe  state  was  5,734,462  days, 
of  which  622,957,  or  10.9  per  cent,  were  in  hospitals  considered  state-wide 
in  these  calculations.  The  days  of  free  care  per  1,000  population  for  the 
state  were  569.7.  There  were,  however,  only  4  counties  that  exceeded  this 
measure,  -  Allegheny  with  1,316.8,  Philadelphia  with  803.4,  Bradford,  the 
county  of  the  Robert  Packer  Hospital  drawing  from  many  districts,  with 
788.1,  and  Luzerne,  because  of  the  large  hospitals  in  Wilkes-Barre,  with 
688.5.  In  Montour  County,  in  which  is  located  the  George  F.  Gei singer 
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Meirorial  Hospital,  there  were  544,6  days  of  free  care  per  1,000  population, 
Northampton  County  provided  420,2  free  days  per  1,000  population. 

These  are  the  counties  that  stand  out  in  this  calculation  of  the 
possible  provision  of  free  care  in  each  county.  It  is  evident  that  the 
623,000  days,  estimated  to  be  provided  by  state  hospitals  giving  general 
service,  account  for  the  fact  that  the  state  average  is  as  high  as  569.7. 

In  twelve  counties,  no  days  of  free  care  were  provided  by  local  general 
hospitals;  in  twelve  counties  less  than  100  days  per  1,000  population  were 
provided;  in  21,  between  100  and  200;  in  11,  between  200  and  300;  in  5,  be¬ 
tween  300  and  400;  and  in  6,  more  than  400. 

D.  Out  patient  Visits  to  General  Hospitals  and  to  State  and  City  Health 
Department  Clinics.  From  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  Association  schedules, 
supplemented  by  some  questionnaires  sent  out  by  this  Committee,  and  includ¬ 
ing  ^estimates  for  38  hospitals  from  which  out-patient  visit  data  were  not 
available,  the  figure  of  3,438,618  out-patient  visits  to  the  206  general  hos¬ 
pitals  is  obtained.  It  is  surprising  that  this  is  lower  than  the  number  of 
days  of  free  care  in  these  hospitals,  which  was  over  5,700,000, 

There  are  other  agencies  providing  dispensary  facilities,  particu¬ 
larly  the  State  and  Municipal  Health  Departments,  the  Falk  Clinic  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh,  the  Henry  Phipps  Institute  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  Kirby  Memorial 
Health  Center  in  Yiilkes-Barre.  More  than  380,000  visits  were  made  to  clinics 
in  1935  in  three  major  services  operated  by  the  State  Department  of  Health, 
as  follows: 


Three  services. . 383,780 

Tuberculosis  dispensaries.... . 54,056 

Child  Health  Centers.... . 69,342 

Genito-ur inary  dispensaries. . .  260,382 


Many  of  the  State  and  City  Health  Department  Clinics  are  in  general 
hospitals.  Those  departments  furnished  data  about  number  of  visits  by  ad¬ 
dress  of  clinic,  and  we  were  able,  therefore,  to  avoid  the  duplication  of 
including  these  visits  in  the  reports  of  both  the  hospitals  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Health  clinics.  There  were  about  780,000  clinic  visits,  in  addition 
to  those  reported  by  General  Hospitals,  which  increases  the  number  of  visits 
to  4,218,299,  a  figure  still  below  the  number  of  days  of  free  hospital  care 
in  the  state. 

The  number  of  clinic  visits  per  1,000  population  was  419.1.  Only 
6  counties  had  rates  above  that  of  the  State  as  a  whole.  Philadelphia  is 
evidently  peculiar  in  Pennsylvania  in  its  use  of  clinics.  According  to  the 
figures  of  this  study,  the  clinic  visit  rate  per  1,000  population  was  1,155.4 
per  year,  a  figure  almost  3  times  that  of  the  state  as  a  whole,  and  far  in 
advance  of  the  next  county,  Montour,  which  had  a  rate  of  797.3.  Berks  show¬ 
ed  658.2,  Bradford  553.2,  Dauphin  481.9,  Lehigh  470.3.  The  hospitals  in 
Allegheny  County  reported  a  peculiarly  low  number  of  clinic  visits,  and  fur¬ 
ther  investigation  is  needed  to  explain  the  rate  of  321.0  clinic  visits  per 
1,000  population,  particularly  when  this  is  compared  with  the  high  rate  of 
days  of  free  care,  1,316.3  for  this  county. 

While  there  were  12  counties  that  have  no  local  general  hospitals 
providing  free  care  within  their  borders,  there  are  only  5  counties  that 
apparently  have  no  clinic  facilities.  These  are  Perry,  Pike,  Potter, 
Sullivan,  and  Union.  In  Union  County  the  Directory  lists  a  United  States 
Public  Health  Service  Hospital  doing  general  work  and  having  an  out-patient 
department,  but  this  is  considered  in  this  study  to  be  a  state-wide  institu¬ 
tion.  There  are  38  counties  where  less  than  100  clinic  visits  per  1,000 
population  were  made.  These  38,  and  the  5  where  no  olinic  visits  were  made. 
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ore  the  counties  in  which  the  service  of  private  physicians  is  obviously  of 
special  importance.  These  43  counties  represent  nearly  two-thirds  of  all 
the  67  counties  in  the  state.  Of  the  43,  21  were  in  the  western  part  of  the 
state,  4  in  the  central  part,  and  18  in  the  eastern  part. 

A  comparison  of  the  rates  of  days  of  free  care  and  clinic  visits  per 
1,000  population  shows  that  in  27  counties  the  days  of  free  care  are  sig¬ 
nificantly  above  the  clinic  visits.  In  34  counties  there  is  no  significance 
in  these  comparisons.  In  the  other  6,  Berks,  Dauphin,  Lehigh,  Montour, 
Philadelphia  and  York,  the  comparison  shows  a  greater  use  of  clinic  facili¬ 
ties,  since  the  number  of  clinic  visits  is  significantly  above  the  number  of 
days  of  free  care. 

These  comparisons  show  the  heterogeneity  of  the  State,  and  the  varia¬ 
tions  of  facilities  and  possibly  of  attitudes  towards  clinic  service.  It  is 
recognized  that  more  critical  analysis  of  the  original  data  of  this  study, 
if  time  allowed,  might  provide  a  clearer  understanding  of  the  hospital  and 
out-patient  situation  in  Pennsylvania.  Little  attempt  could  be  made  in  this 
study  to  define  and  keep  the  term  "clinic  visit"  absolutely  comparable 
throughout,  and  no  attempt  could  be  made  to  classify  the  clinic  visits  by 
type  of  service.  There  may  also  be  variations  in  the  types  of  service  given 
in  the  "days  of  free  care",  in  that  while  many  hospitals  are  limited  to  sur¬ 
gical  and  acute  medical  work,  others  termed  "general  hospitals"  may  include 
in  their  facilities  care  for  chronic  diseases,  such  as  tuberculosis,  and  care 
for  the  aged.  Suoh  inclusions  would  send  the  number  of  days  of  free  care  per 
bed  far  higher  than  if  only  surgical  and  acute  medical  work  were  done. 

Supplementary  Data 

Since  the  completion  of  Table  16  which  shows  the  volume  of  free  out¬ 
patient  work  done  by  the  hospital  clinics  during  the  year  1935,  results  have 
been  received  of  a  recent  survey  conducted  by  Mr.  Melvin  L.  Sutley,  President 
of  the  Hospital  Association  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  this  Committee, 
which  throws  much  needed  light  on  this  subject. 

Tabulations  were  possible  concerning  58  hospitals  returning  the 
Sutley  questionnaire.  These  hospitals  were  distributed  widely  throughout 
the  state.  The  time  covered  was  for  the  complete  calendar  year  of  1936. 

The  State  Medical  Relief  Program  was  in  operation  for  9  months  during  this 
year. 


The  results  of  the  tabulations  can  be  summarized  as  follows: 

279,863  persons  made  966,406  visits  to  48  hospital 
out-patient  departments. 

151,569  of  these  persons,  or  54.2??,  were  relief 
clients,  and  made 

591,809  visits,  or  61.2??, of  all  visits  made  to  the 
clinics. 

During  the  first  9  months  of  1936,  there  were  443,855  visits  to  the 
out-patient  departments  of  these  48  hospitals*,  during  the  period  when 
640,295  visits  to  private  practitioners  were  made  on  medical  relief  orders 
throughout  the  state® 


♦There  are  about  135  hospitals  in  the  state  which  operate  out-patient  de¬ 
partments.  It  would  not  be  correct  to  say  that  the  above  figures  represent 
35  per  cent  of  all  the  hospital  work  done  in  the  State,  as  th®  list  of  the 
48  which  responded  to  the  questionnaire  were  the  larger  hospitals. 
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State  Aid  to  Private  Hospitals 


As  we  have  seen,  a  great  part  of  the  free  medical  care  given  to  the 
indigent  is  supplied  in  hospital  wards  and  hospital  clinics.  Many  hospitals 
in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  receive  a  certain  amount  of  State  aid  to  help 
defray  the  expense  of  this  service.  Money  thus  received  from  the  State  can¬ 
not  he  paid  to  the  physician  who  actually  treated  the  sick  in  the  hospital, 
nor  is  it  intended  to  finance  any  portion  of  the  dispensary  service. 

State  appropriations  to  hospitals  are  presumably  roughly  based  on  the 
cost  of  supplying  an  approved  day  of  free  bed  care,  modified  by  such  factors 
as  the  type  of  community,  the  size  of  the  hospital,  other  means  of  looal 
support,  and  the  like.  The  maximum  allowance  by  the  Commonwealth  for  such  a 
free  day  is  $3.00,  but  actually  vory  few  hospitals  receive  this  full  amount. 
According  to  the  1933-35  appropriation  figures,  the  hospitals  average  $1.44 
for  each  free  bed  day  of  service,  this  figure  having  been  reached  by  divid¬ 
ing  the  total  number  of  free  days  of  all  the  aided  hospitals,  into  $7,500,000, 
the  amount  set  aside  in  the  budget  for  State  aid  during  the  1935-37  biennium. 

From  the  beginning  of  State  aid  to  private  hospitals  in  Pennsylvania, 
there  has  been  little  attempt  made  to  allocate  funds  upon  the  basis  of  thor¬ 
ough  systematic  study,  and  the  distribution  has  often  been  a  major  logroll¬ 
ing  item  in  the  Legislature.  It  has  been  much  discussed,  and  many  proposals 
for  systematic  reform  have  been  made. 

In  December,  1934,  the  attention  of  the  Commonwealth  was  again  di¬ 
rected  to  this  complex  problem  by  the  "Report  on  State  Aid  to  Private  Chari¬ 
table  Institutions  and  Agencies",  made  by  the  State  Welfare  Commission  and 
submitted  by  Alice  F.  Liveright,  then  Secretary  of  Welfare,  to  Governor 
Pinchot  who  later  presented  it  to  the  members  of  the  General  Assembly.  This 
report,  among  other  things,  recommended  that  the  State  assume  some  definite 
part  of  the  cost  of  out-patient  service  in  private  hospitals  and  that  this 
aid  be  given  on  an  equitable  basis  and,  as  far  as  possible,  on  the  basis  of 
service  rendered. 

State-aided  institutions  have  usually  received  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  reimbursement  of  actual  cost  of  free  care  from  State  funds.  Some 
hospitals  received  as  high  as  100  per  cent  and  others  as  low  as  5.1  per  cent} 
the  average  for  the  entire  163  hospitals  was  48  per  cent.*  Some  of  these 
hospitals  receive  additional  funds  from  looal  community  chests  and  local 
governments,  but  the  State’s  appropriation  has  covered  less  than  fifty  per 
cent  of  the  approved  free  days  of  care  in  these  163  hospitals  and  has  as¬ 
sisted  in  no  way  in  defraying  the  expense  of  operation  of  the  out-patient 
departments  and  clinics. 

The  widespread  belief,  therefore,  that  indigent  persons  could  be 
freely  referred  to  the  wards  and  clinics  of  State-aided  institutions,  on 
the  ground  that  these  hospitals  are  receiving  State  appropriations  which 
would  cover  the  cost,  is  only  partially  correct.  If  the  indigent  person 
so  referred  goes  to  the  out-patient , department  of  a  hospital,  the  State 
contributes  no  money  to  cover  the  expense  of  the  service,  and  if  the  pa¬ 
tient  is  admitted  to  the  ward  of  the  hospital,  approximately  one-half  of 
the  expense  for  this  care  is  paid  by  State  funds.  Furthermore,  of  the  236 
general  hospitals  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania,  only  163  receive  State  aid. 

The  Committee  on  Appropriations  of  the  House  of  Representatives, 
Representative  Herbert  B.  Cohen,  chairman,  made  a  study  in  1935*  of  the 


•Summary  of  a  Study  of  State  Aid  to  Private  Hospitals  made  by  1935-37 
Appropriation  Committee  of  House  of  Representatives  of  Pennsylvania. 
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injustices  of  the  existing  practice  of  distributing  funds  to  the  163  state- 
aided  hospitals,  in  an  effort  to  determine  a  systematically  equitable  method 
of  procedure  to  guide  this  and  future  committees,  in  recommending  allocations 
to  such  institutions.  The  Committee  concluded  that  the  situation  cannot  be 
completely  rectified  suddenly  at  one  session  of  the  legislature  -without  seri¬ 
ously  disturbing  the  function  of  free  service  in  many  of  the  hospitals  which 
have  been  favored  with  a  disproportionately  large  share  of  state  aid.  An 
abrupt  readjustment  might  prove  to  be  as  unfair  in  its  effect  upon  certain 
institutions,  and  the  public  they  serve,  as  has  been  the  logrolling  practice 
of  the  past. 


Nursing  Facilities 

Nursing  facilities  at  the  present  time  throughout  the  State  are  not 
organised  on  a  county  basis.  An  attempt  was  made,  under  the  Medical  Relief 
Program,  to  set  up  a  nursing  organization  having  a  central  committee  at 
Harrisburg,  with  separate  organizations  in  each  county  to  provide  a  bedside 
nursing  service  to  relief  clients.  This  ideal  was  never  fully  realized,  but 
in  all  counties  except  one,  a  nursing  committee  was  formed  with  an  appointed 
chairman. 

Since  the  termination  of  the  Medical  Relief  Program,  the  situation 
has  largely  reverted  to  its  former  condition  except  that  the  medical  relief 
nursing  committees  have  been  held  together  in  eaoh  county.  They  are  inactive 
at  present,  but  are  ready  to  assist  in  any  nursing  program  which  may  be  set 
up  for  the  indigent. 

In  the  absence  of  the  relief  board  medical  program,  the  poor  people 
who  need  nursing  care  in  the  home  must  obtain  it  as  charity  from  either  the 
Visiting  Nurses  Association,  the  community  nurses*,  from  the  Red  Cross  Nurs¬ 
ing  organization,  or,  occasionally,  from  State  nurses. 

The  Bureau  of  Nursing  of  the  Pennsylvania  Department  of  Health  has 
approximately  120  field  nurses  working  throughout  the  State.  In  1935  they 
made  a  total  of  204,973  visits.  These  visits  were  divided  as  follows:** 


Total  visits  204,973 

Tuberculosis  50,489 
Child  Health  38,314 
4th  Class  Schools  42,216 
Genito-ur inary  6,471 
Pre-natal  4,266 
Weighing  &  statistics  3,072 
Heart  and  Cancer  521 
All  others  59,624 


*A  community  nurse  may  supply  the  following  types  of  nursing  service: 

School  nursing  and  well  baby  conferences  ;  assist  with  tuberculosis  clinics 
supply  bedside  nursing  care  j  supervise  health  in  families.  A  community 
nurse  may  be  supported  in  whole  or  in  part  by:  Community  Chest  Fund  (or 
its  equivalent );Red  Cross  Funds j  Tuberculosis  seals  sales;  School  Board; 
Local  Health  Department;  Insurance  Company  contract;  Patients’  fees. 

♦♦Figure  obtained  by  personal  communication  from  Pennsylvania  Department  of 
Health,  March,  1937. 
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There  are  27,066  registered  nurses  who  had  renewed  their  registration 
up  to  January  1,  1937.*  This  includes  all  types  of  nurses,  i.e.  private 
duty,  institutional,  public  health  nurses,  industrial  nurses,  school  nurses, 
etc.,  some  of  whom  are  inactive  and  many  of  whom  would  not  be  available  for 
bedside  nursing  care  to  indigent  clients. 

The  National  Organization  for  Public  Health  Nursing  in  its  1934  survey 
reports  that  the  minimum  essential  in  establishing  adequate  public  health 
nursing  service  for  individuals  is  a  ratio  of  one  nurse  to  every  2,500  persons 
in  the  population.  There  are  now  available  for  bedside  nursing  care  through¬ 
out  the  state  approximately  500  public  health  nurses.** 

For  an  estimated  relief  load  of  approximately  1,500,000  persons,  600 
public  health  nurses  would  be  required  according  to  the  above  ratio,  to  take 
care  of  the  indigent  alone.  The  remaining  8,500,000  persons  in  the  state 
who  are  not  on  relief  would  require  3,400  additional  public  health  nurses. 

This  clearly  shows  the  inadequacy  of  nursing  facilities  in  the  State  at  the 
present  time. 

Another  aspect  of  the  inadequacy  which  is  not  brought  out  by  the  above 
figures  is  the  uneven  geographical  distribution  of  the  available  nurses 
throughout  the  State.  There  are  many  areas  which  are  practically  barren  of 
nursing  facilities,  where  persons  are  forced  to  go  without  nursing  services, 
however  urgently  they  may  be  needed. 

The  cost  of  providing  a  routine  bedside  nursing  visit  has  been  care¬ 
fully  worked  out  by  visiting  nursing  associations  and  other  organizations 
that  enter  into  contracts  with  insurance  companies  to  provide  service  to 
their  clients.  The  cost  per  visit  varies  somewhat  from  place  to  place,  but 
the  average  for  all  areas  is  about  $1.10  a  visit.  In  rural  areas,  where  the 
population  is  widely  distributed,  some  added  provision  for  transportation  is 
necessary. 

Under  the  relief  board  medical  program,  authorized  nursing  visits 
were  compensated  for  at  the  rate  of  85  cents  per  visit,  and  limited  to  10 
visits  in  any  acute  cases.  No  increased  allowance  was  made  for  long  trips, 
where  the  cost  of  transportation  alone  often  exceeded  85  cents.  As  a  result 
of  this  and  of  expenses  incurred  by  supplying  more  than  the  maximum  10  visits 
in  the  most  desperate  oases,  some  of  the  nursing  organizations  we re  forced  to 
restrict  their  participation  in  the  relief  program. 

The  following  14  counties  are  partly  covered  with  organized  services 
for  bedside  nursing  care:  Allegheny,  Berks,  Chester,  Dauphin,  Delaware,  Erie, 
Lackawanna,  Lancaster,  Lebanon,  Luzerne,  Montgomery,  Northampton,  Philadelphia, 
and  York. 

The  following  7  counties  have  one  or  two  areas  in  which  organized  bed¬ 
side  nursing  care  is  fairly  well  provided:  Adams,  Bradford,  Carbon,  Cumber¬ 
land,  Lehigh,  Schuylkill  and  Warren. 

The  following  23  counties  are  very  inadequately  covered,  but  have 
isolated  agencies  which  can  provide  bedside  nursing  care:  Beaver,  Bedford, 
Blair,  Bucks,  Cambria,  Center,  Clearfield,  Columbia,  Crawford,  Fayette, 
Huntingdon,  Jefferson,  Lawrence,  Lycoming,  Mercer,  McKean,  Monroe,  Montour, 
Northumberland,  Susquehanna,  Venango,  Washington,  and  Westmoreland. 


♦Official  figures  from  Department  of  Public  Instruction,  March,  1937. 

♦♦Committee  on  Nursing  Care  for  Recipients  of  Relief.  Miss  Ruth  Hubbard, 
Chairman,  June  25,  1935. 
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The  following  23  counties  have  no  organized  bedside  nursing  facili¬ 
ties;  Armstrong,  Butler,  Cameron,  Clarion,  Clinton,  Elk,  Forrest,  Franklin, 
Fulton,  Greene,  Indiana,  Juniata,  Mifflin,  Perry,  Pike,  Potter,  Snyder, 
Somerset,  Sullivan,  Tioga,  Union,  Wayne,  .and  Wyoming. 


Dental  Services 


The  Need  for  Dental  Care  of  Children 


Adequate  dental  care  to  children  during  the  time  of  their  growth  and 
development  is  very  important,  as  it  not  only  corrects  existing  defects  at 
an  early  date  and  thus  prevents  irreparable  damage,  but  also  results  in  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  general  health  of  the  child.  Dental  care  and 
oral  hygiene  inaugurated  early  in  the  life  of  a  child  may  result  in  the  for¬ 
mation  of  healthful  habits  throughout  life . 

The  actual  need  for  dental  care  among  children  is  shown  by  a  survey 
made  in  1S33  and  1934  in  44  Pennsylvania  counties.  It  was  made  by  practic¬ 
ing  dentists,  in  cooperation  with  the  U.  S.  Public  Health  Service.  A  total 
of  75,383  children  were  examined  and  the  results  tabulated.  Summarization 
of  the  data  for  Pennsylvania  areas  gives  the  following  results: 


Table  7 


Dental  Needs  and  Treatments* 

Variation  in 

Present  Dental  Needs  different  areas 


1. 

Treatment  needed 

over 

93$ 

62-100$ 

2. 

Prophylaxis  needed 

Tt 

67$ 

25-94$ 

3. 

Gingivitis 

Tt 

5% 

0-15$ 

4. 

Caries  deciduous  teeth 

tt 

30% 

2-60$ 

5. 

Caries  permanent  teeth 

tl 

70% 

15-89$ 

6. 

Extractions  indicated 

tt 

45$ 

5-60$ 

(deciduous  teeth) 

7. 

Extractions  indicated 

Tl 

75$ 

30-85$ 

(permanent  teeth) 

8. 

Malocclusion  slight 

tt 

25$ 

10-46$ 

9. 

Malocclusion  severe 

tt 

7$ 

1-25$ 

10. 

Orthodontic  treatment  needed 

n 

15$ 

1-42$ 

Past  Dental  Treatment  (prior  to  exam) 

Variation  in 

Total  having  received  it; 605%  (from  15-95??)  different  areas 


1.  Odontexesis  (History  of)  over  65$  7-100 % 

2.  Fillings  present  "  40$  2-75$ 

3.  Fillings  deciduous  teeth  "  33%  0-65 %> 

4.  Fillings  permanent  teeth  "  33$  5-64;# 

5.  Extractions  permanent  teeth  "  25$  10-40,# 


From  the  records  of  the  Emergency  Child  Health  Committee,  the  inci¬ 
dence  of  dental  caries,  as  discovered  by  physicians  in  their  routine  health 
examinations,  was  42.2  per  cent.  This  figure  was  obtained  from  examinations 
of  118,018  children,  of  whom  49,811  showed  easily  recognizable  dental  caries. 
The  figures  of  these  two  studies  show  the  almost  unbelievable  need  for  dental 
attention  among  Pennsylvania’s  future  citizens. 

♦Public  Health  Bulletin  #226,  "Dental  Survey  of  School  Children,  ages  6-14 
Years,  Made  in  1933-34  in  26  States." 
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The  Heed  for  Dental  Care  of  Adults 


The  need  for  dental  care  in  the  adult  population  cannot  he  presented 
in  so  striking  a  way  as  in  the  case  of  children,  because  no  systematic  sur¬ 
veys  of  this  class  have  been  made.  Under  the  State  Kmergency  Relief  Board 
medical  program,  in  which  dental  services  were  limited  to  treatment  of  acute 
conditions  requiring  extractions  and  fillings,  there  vrere  300. C  dental  orders 
issued  to  every  1,000  cases  on  relief  in  the  State,  during  the  year  1935.* 

For  the  entire  medical  relief  program  of  34  months,  in  any  12-raonth  period 
there  were  261.2  dental  orders  issued  for  each  1,000  cases  on  relief.  These 
figures  indicate  the  need  of  urgent  dental  care  among  adults.  It  is  safe  to 
say  that  all  adults  should  have  some  sort  of  dental  attention  each  year  and 
about  one-third  will  urgently  require  emergency  extractions  and  treatment 
for  acute  toothaches. 

Adequate  Dental  Care  Consists  of; 

1.  The  removal  of  hopelessly  diseased  teeth; 

2.  Prophylactic  treatments; 

3.  Filling  of  all  caries; 

4.  Pulp  canal  work  when  indicated; 

5.  Restoration  of  missing  teeth  to  establish  proper 
mastication  and  improve  appearances; 

6.  Restoration  of  mouths  devoid  of  all  toeth  with  full  dentures; 

7.  Any  other  oral  treatments  necessary  to  maintain  or  restore 
the  general  health  of  the  individual. 

Present  Dental  Facilities  in  the  State 


There  are  only  6,852  licensed  dentists  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania,** 
of  whom  probably  500  are  not  in  active  practice.  This  gives  a  ratio  of  about 
one  active  dentist  to  every  1,500  persons.  This  ratio  should  not  be  less 
than  one  dentist  to  1,000  persons  under  present  conditions,  and  more  ideally 
it  should  probably  be  one  dentist  to  about  every  500  persons. 

Private  dental  facilities  are  to  be  found  scattered  irregularly  through¬ 
out  the  State,  being  more  concentrated  in  metropolitan  areas.  Many  rural 
areas  are  poorly  supplied  with  private  dentists.  In  addition  to  private  den¬ 
tists  there  are  dental  clinics  established  and  operating  in  many  of  the  non¬ 
official  hospitals  throughout  the  State.  The  exact  number  and  location  of 
these  hospital  dental  clinics  has  not  been  determined.  The  smaller  hospitals 
rarely  have  an  organized  dental  clinic.  The  larger  hospitals  are  located  in 
thickly  populated  urban  areas.  Here  again  the  rural  districts  are  left  with 
inadequate  facilities  for  dental  care,  as  for  nursing  care,  diagnostic  and 
special  medical  facilities  and  adequate  dispensary  services  for  drugs  and 
medical  supplies. 


★See  Table  4  (page  24)  and  Table  12,  in  Appendix  I. 

♦♦Figures  from  the  Pennsylvania  Bureau  of  Professional  Licensure,  Maroh, 
1937. 
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The  dental  activities  of  the  State  itself  consist  almost  entirely  of 
giving  remedial  and  certain  prophylactic  dental  treatments  in  some  of  the 
State  sanatoria,  mental  hospitals,  and  penal  institutions.  Annual  health 
examinations  of  children  in  fourth-class  school  districts  are  also  conducted 
by  the  State.  The  physical  examination  includes  a  record  of  dental  defects. 
There  is  no  specific  legislative  authority  for  dental  service,  except  the 
general  authority  vested  in  the  Commissioner  of  Health  to  inaugurate  neces¬ 
sary  health  measures. 

In  first,  second,  and  third  class  school  districts,  the  medical  in¬ 
spectors  are  appointed  and  paid  by  local  authorities,  but  they  work  under 
the  supervision  of  the  State  Department  of  Health.  Dental  defects  are  re¬ 
corded  and  tabulated  and  corrective  or  curative  measures  are  recommended. 
Again,  no  specific  treatment  is  undertaken. 

In  addition  to  the  above  mentioned  facilities  for  dental  care  in  the 
State,  there  are  several  non-profit  dental  clinics  in  operation  in  large 
cities,  on  a  low  fee  cost  basis.  They  usually  do  not  have  sufficient  funds 
to  extend  their  program  to  include  any  large  part  of  the  indigent  population. 

Hew  Medical  Relief  Plans  in  Counties 


At  the  termination  of  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  medical  program 
in  September  1936,  several  local  county  medical  societies  in  the  State  drew 
up  plans  for  taking  care  of  the  State  relief  clients  as  well  as  persons  on 
the  Poor  Board  lists.  These  plans  were  confined  to  services  rendered  in  the 
patient's  home  or  the  doctor’s  office,  and  therefore  excluded  services  ren¬ 
dered  in  hospital  clinics  and  county  institutions  or  almshouses. 

The  characteristic  features  of  various  agreements  now  in  operation  in 
certain  counties  of  the  State  are: 

1.  The  County  Poor  Board  (or  the  county  commissioners) 
appropriate  a  definite  amount  of  money  annually  for  non- 
institutional  medical  care  of  the  indigent,  and  turn 
over  l/l2  of  this  amount  each  month  to  the  County  Medical 
Society  (or  other  qualified  group)  to  pay  the  current 
medical  bills. 

2.  The  books  are  closed  each  month  on  a  certain  date  and  all 
bills  received  up  to  this  time  are  either  paid  in  full  or 
pro-rated  according  to  the  money  available.  In  this  way, 
nothing  is  carried  over  to  the  next  month. 

3.  Free  choice  of  physician  is  permitted. 

4.  A  fee-for-service  method  of  payment  is  used. 

5.  Patients  are  all  certified  in  writing  before  coming  to  a 
physician  for  treatment  (except  in  emergencies). 

6.  All  differences  of  opinions  relative  to  fees  and  regula¬ 
tions  are  settled  by  cooperation  between  the  medical 
society  and  the  Poor  Board  officials. 

The  agreement  now  in  effect  in  Montgomery  County  is  presented  in  de¬ 
tail  in  the  appendix  of  this  report,  as  an  example  of  one  of  the  most  recent 
plans  to  be  put  into  operation. 
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Part  IV 


The  Future  Problem 


Estimate  of  Possible  Load 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  none  of  the  procrams  of  medical  care  so  far 
discussed,  nor  all  of  them  together,  have  aimed  to  meet  completely  the  health 
needs  of  all  citizens  of  the  State  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  necessary  medi¬ 
cal  service,  past  experience  is  not  a  sufficient  guide  in  formulating  esti¬ 
mates  of  the  extent  and  cost  of  a  complete  medical  relief  program.  IIo  such 
program  has  been  systematically  followed,  for  example,  in  the  care  of  persons 
receiving  old  age  assistance,  mothers'  assistance,  or  blind  pensions,  nor  has 
a  comprehensive  effort  been  made  to  meet  the  health  needs  of  persons  employed 
on  Federal  Works  Programs.  Beyond  these  groups,  who  are  receiving  some  form 
of  public  aid,  is  a  further  group  of  persons  not  now  receiving  other  public 
assistance,  who  are  able  to  maintain  themselves  at  a  minimum  level  under  ordi¬ 
nary  circumstances,  but  who,  when  sickness  assails  them  or  their  families,  are 
dependent  upon  public  aid  for  meeting  the  extraordinary  costs  thus  imposed. 

To  meet  these  needs  themselves  would  usually  mean  that  other  vital  needs  would 
not  be  met  or  that  these  families  would  require  other  public  aid.  In  other 
words,  they  would  either  immediately  or  ultimately  become  dependent  upon  pub¬ 
lic  relief. 

The  Pennsylvania  Committee  on  Public  Assistance  and  Relief  in  "A  Supple¬ 
mental  Statement  on  Estimated  Costs  of  Public  Assistance",  published  on  Feb¬ 
ruary  5,  1937,  gave  reasonable  estimates  of  the  monthly  average  number  of  per¬ 
sons  who  would  receive  public  assistance  in  Pennsylvania  during  the  year  1938. 
This  estimate  is  as  follows: 


Unemployment  Relief  339,000 
Old  Age  Assistance  87,000 
Mothers'  Assistance  (children)  42,900 
Veterans'  Relief  4,200 
Blind  Pensions  10,250 


Total,  Direct  Relief  483,350 

Works  Progress  Employees 

(with  their  families)  755,000 


1,238,350 

To  this  number  must  be  added 

those  in  the  borderline  group 

mentioned  above  who  may  require 

medical  service  for  which  they 

will  be  tenable  to  pay.  This 

number  will  probably  amount  to  1,071,500* 

Grand  total  persons  2,309,850 


•Computed  from  data  in  census  of  employable  workers  in  urban  and  rural  non— 
farm  areas  of  Pennsylvania,  April,  1934,  including  persons  in  families 
whose  income  is  less  than  $625  a  year  after  deducting  those  receiving  di¬ 
rect  or  work  relief. 
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Incidence  of  Illness  in  Indigent  Groups 


It  is  necessary  for  our  purposes  to  form  a  reasonable  estimate  as  to 
how  many  of  these  people  will  be  ill  and  require  treatment  in  a  given  period 
of  time. 

There  are  few  reliable  sources  of  facts  and  figures  on  the  incidence 
of  illness  in  the  indigent  and  low- income  groups.  In  the  study,  "The  Inci¬ 
dence  of  Illness  and  the  Receipt  and  Cost  of  Medical  Care  Among  Represen¬ 
tative  Family  Groups"  by  I.  S.  Falk,  Margaret  C.  Klem,  and  Nathan  Sinai, 
illness  rates  have  been  shown.  This  study,  which  was  published  in  1933  and 
covered  a  study  of  about  38,000  persons  over  twelve  months,  found  that  ill¬ 
ness  rates  per  year  varied  widely,  according  to  age,  sex  and  economic  condi¬ 
tion.  For  the  group  of  persons  probably  eligible  for  free  medical  care  under 
an  assistance  and  relief  program,  the  estimated  illness  rate  is  82  illnesses 
per  100  persons  per  year.  This  does  not  mean  that  82  per  cent  of  these  100 
persons  will  actually  be  sick,  but  that  82  illnesses  will  occur  among  each 
100  of  them,  some  having  no  illness  and  some  perhaps  five  or  six  illnesses. 

The  actual  variations  in  frequency  of  illness  among  the  persons  cover¬ 
ed  by  this  study  were: 

Number  of  Illnesses  During  Per  cent  of  Persons  Having  the 
12  Month  Period  Specified  Number  of  Illnesses 

47.1 

32.2 
13.6 

4.8 
1.6 
0.7 


none 

1 

2 

3 

4 

5  and  over 


In  the  preliminary  report  of  the  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administra¬ 
tion,  (Division  of  Research,  Statistics  and  Finance,  May,  1935)  on  their 
study  of  "Disabilities  in  the  Urban  Relief  Population,"  further  information 
is  given.  The  survey  covered  169,000  relief  cases  in  79  cities  in  the  United 
States.  The  cases  were  selected  to  be  representative  of  the  urban  population 
and  of  the  major  industries  in  urban  areas.  The  total  urban  relief  popula¬ 
tion  at  that  time  was  estimated  at  2,800,000  cases.  The  canvassed  group  thus  j 
represents  6.03  per  cent  of  the  estimated  total  and  was  heavily  weighted  with  ( 
skilled  and  unskilled  laborers.  The  report  on  disability  data  is  based  on  an 
analysis  of  5  per  cent  of  the  above  schedules.  The  information  was  not  ob¬ 
tained  by  medical  examination  but  by  house  to  house  canvass.  The  handicaps 
reported  were  presumed  to  be  only  such  as  constituted  a  serious  physical  or 
mental  disability.  Chart  A  portrays  the  disabilities  by  types,  per  thousand 
persons . 

Results  of  the  preliminary  analysis  show  that  22  per  cent  of  all  re¬ 
lief  persons  who  are  16  years  of  age  and  older  reported  handicaps  which  they 
considered  serious.  In  the  age  group  16-64  years,  eleven  per  cent  of  unem¬ 
ployed  persons  on  relief  or  non-relief  work  had  disabilities}  14  per  cent 
seeking  work  had  disabilities}  60  per  cent  of  those  not  seeking  work  had 
disabilities.  (See  Table  8).  In  the  age  group  of  65  or  over,  seventy  per 
cent  reported  serious  physical  or  mental  disabilities. 

In  Dayton,  Ohio,  this  same  survey  included  non-relief  as  well  as  re¬ 
lief  persons,  and  comparison  of  results  showed  that  the  prevalence  of  disa¬ 
bilities  among  relief  persons  was  three  times  as  great  as  among  non-relief 
persons.  These  results  tend  to  confirm  those  of  a  survey  of  illness  among 
relief  and  non-relief  families  made  by  the  United  States  Public  Health  Serv¬ 
ice  in  1933,  which  showed  a  higher  incidence  of  disabling  illness  among  re¬ 
lief  families  than  among  families  not  on  relief. 
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CHART  A 


Kind  and  Extent  of  Disabilities  in  Urban  Relief 
Population  16  Years  Old  and  Over* 


Disabilities  Per  1000  Persons 


(Rate  per  1000)  o  10  20  30  40  50  60  70  80  90  100  110  120 


(50 

(25  ZZZZZZ7 


Orthopedic  Cases 


(27 

(47 


Heart  Circulatory  and  Blood  Diseases 

ZZZZZZZZZZZ7 


(20 

(13ZZZZ 


Respiratory  Including  T.B. 


Hernia 


(18  Eye  Defects 

(i°ZZ7 - 


(27  zzzzzzzz 


Rheumatism,  Neuritis,  Neuralgia 


(13 

(30  ZZZZZZZZ 


Infirmities  of  Old  Age 


(11  Mental  and  Nervous 

U6  zzzzz 


(  9  Diseases  of  Digestive  System 

(12  ZZZZZ 


(  6  Kidney  and  Bladder 

(  7  zzz 


(  6  Impaired  Hearing 

(  s  Z7~ 


(  2  Diabetes 

(  3  ZZ 


(  2  Alcohol 

(  3ZZ 


(  1  Cancer 

( 5zz; 


(  9  All  Others 

(i4  zzzzz 


Male 


Z7  /  /  //  Female 


•Facts  taken  from  Report  of  Federal  Emergency  Relief  Administration  on 
"Disabilities  in  the  Urban  Relief  Population",  May,  1935. 
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Table  8 


Prevalence  of  Disabilities  Among  Persons  on  Relief  Aged  Sixteen  Years  and  Older 

Per  cent  of  Persons  Reporting  Disabilities* 


16-64  Years  of  Age 


Race  and 
Sex 

Total 

All 

Classes 

Total 

Employed  or  Seeking  Work 

Not 

65  Years 
of  Age 
and  Older 

16-64 

Years 

Total 

Non-Relief 

Work 

WPA 

Seeking 

Work 

Seeking 

Work 

All  Races 

21.9 

18.7 

13.6 

11.6 

11.4 

14.4 

28.5 

70.1 

Male 

20.8 

17.9 

14.5 

12.1 

11.5 

16.0 

52.0 

65.0 

Female 

23.0 

19.5 

11.5 

10.8 

10.2 

11.7 

25.0 

75.1 

White 

21.9 

18.6 

14.2 

11.9 

11.9 

15.3 

26.1 

68.9 

Male 

21.6 

18.7 

15.6 

13.0 

12.0 

17.3 

50.7 

64.1 

Female 

22.2 

18.5 

10.6 

9.6 

10.7 

10.8 

22.7 

73.7 

Negro 

23.4 

20.5 

12.1 

10.8 

9.3 

12.7 

46.4 

75.9 

Male- 

18.2 

15.2 

10.6 

6.8 

9.4 

11.4 

60.8 

69.7 

Female 

27.2 

24.3 

13.7 

13.0 

8.3 

13.9 

43.6 

80.7 

Others 

12.4 

8.5 

5.6 

8.6 

5.8 

5.1 

13.0 

74.2 

Male 

12.4 

9.2 

6.9 

8.0 

6.2 

7.0 

35.0 

66.7 

Female 

12.3 

7.9 

1.4 

10.0 

- 

- 

10.6 

81.2 

♦Facts  based  on  5  per  cent  sample  of  schedules  from  the  Survey  of  Occupational 
Characteristics  of  the  May,  1935,  Urban  Relief  Population,  Federal  Emergency 
Relief  Administration® 


From  thirty-four  months  of  experience  with  the  State  Emergency  Relief 
Board  in  Pennsylvania  it  would  be  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
incidence  of  illness  in  the  relief  population  of  this  State.  The  figures 
show  merely  that,  on  the  average,  7  medical  orders  were  issued  each  month 
for  every  100  cases  on  relief®  This  indicates  that  an  average  of  3®08  medi¬ 
cal  orders  were  issued  each  month  per  every  100  persons  on  relief.  Assuming 
that  one-half  of  the  illnesses  among  relief  clients  were  treated  in  hospitals 
or  clinics,  this  indicates  a  rate  of  6.16  illnesses  per  month  per  100  persons 
on  relief  or  an  illness  rate  of  739.2  per  1,000  persons  a  year.  (This  is  in 
line  with  the  figures  from  the  study  by  Falk,  Klem  and  Sinai,  which  showed 
820  illnesses  per  1,000  for  all  classes,  including  the  old  age  assistance 
group.  Their  figures  showed  780  illnesses  per  1,000  persons  for  the  relief 
groups  1,040  per  1,000  for  the  aged  (65  years  and  over),  and  810  per  1,000 
for  persons  under  16.) 

If  these  illness  rates  are  applied  to  the  estimated  relief  load  in 
Pennsylvania  for  1938,  the  following  table  gives,  roughly,  the  annual  inci¬ 
dence  of  illness  which  might  be  expected  in  the  various  classes  entitled  to 
relief  under  the  proposed  program: 
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Table  9 


Estimated  Number  and 

Rates  of  Illnesses 

Per  Year 

Among 

Persons  on 

Relief  in  Pennsylvania 

Type  of  Program 

Ages 

Number  of  Persons 

Number  of 
Illnesses 

Illness 

rate 

per  1,000 
persons 

Unemployment  and 
general  relief 

All  ages 

339,000 

264,420 

78 

Old  Age  Assistance 

65  and  over  87,000 

90,480 

104 

Mothers'  Assistance 

Under  16 

42,900 

34,749 

81 

Blind  Pensions 

All  ages 

10,250 

7,995 

78 

Veterans'  Relief 

All  ages 

4,200 

3,276 

78 

Total  (direct  relief) 

483,350 

400,920 

Works  Progress 
Employment 

All  ages 

755,000 

588,900 

78 

Total  (direct  and  work  relief) 

1,238,350 

989,820 

Border  line  group 

All  ages 

1,071,500 

835,770 

78 

Grand  Total 

2,309,850 

1,825,590 

Cost  of  Medical  Care 

Under  the  State  Emergency  Relief  Board  program  (34  months)  the  average 
cost  per  case  for  all  medical  care  (including  doctors,  dentists,  nurses,  and 
pharmacists)  not  including  administrative  cost,  was  54  cents  per  case  per 
month  or  $1.98  per  person  per  year.  This  expenditure  is  not  indicative  of 
the  actual  cost  of  a  complete  program,  however,  for  a  number  of  reasons.  The 
program  was  limited  in  its  scope  practically  to  emergency  services  only;  ac¬ 
tual  expenditures  were  arbitrarily  limited  by  funds  available;  the  program 
did  not  include  care  of  the  aged,  nor  of  children  in  mothers'  assistance 
families,  nor  of  persons  receiving  blind  pensions;  it  did  not  provide  through¬ 
out  the  State  for  adequate  dental  or  nursing  care,  nor  did  it  include  provi¬ 
sion  for  hospitalization  or  for  many  important  special  services. 

Comparison  with  expenditures  in  other  States  for  programs  in  general 
like  Pennsylvania's,  and  for  the  unemployed  alone,  show  the  Pennsylvania  ex¬ 
penditures  as  somewhat  lower  than  others  for  which  reports  are  readily  avail¬ 
able.  In  New  York  State,  under  the  Tempo retry  Emergency  Relief  Administration, 
expenditures  amounted  to  $2.00  per  person  per  year.  In  the  State  of  Iowa, 
where  a  somewhat  more  liberal  program  was  conducted,  the  cost,  apart  from 
administration,  rose  to  $4.80  per  person  per  year.  In  Oakland  County,  Michigan, 
where  a  still  more  liberal  plan,  including  medical  care  of  persons  certified 
as  entitled  to  medical  relief  alone,  is  in  effect,  the  cost  per  person  per  year 
was  $5.16. 


Various  estimates  as  to  the  cost  of  complete  medical  service  for 
families  of  low  inoome  groups  are  available.  Such  a  service  would  inolude 
necessary  treatment  by  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals  and  other 
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special  services,  such  as  those  of  surgery  and  consultation  and  diagnosis* * 
The  report  of  the  Committee  on  the  Cost  of  Medical  Care,  in  1933,  estimated 
the  average  expenditure  for  such  service  for  low  income  groups  at  $26.88  per 
year.  A  survey  in  New  Hampshire,  by  the  United  States  Bureau  of  Labor  Sta¬ 
tistics,  produced  an  estimate  of  expenditures  on  a  similar  basis  of  $19.80 
per  person  per  year.  A  similar  survey  in  certain  areas  of  Pennsylvania, 
under  the  same  auspices,  resulted  in  an  estimate  of  $34.44  per  person  per 
year. 


A  study  of  18,527  persons  of  low  income  groups  in  California  (1933-35) 
by  Miss  Margaret  C.  Klein,  produced  the  following  figures: 


Table  10 

Expenditures  for  Medical  Care  of  Low-Income 
Families  in  California* 


Average  _ _ _ Per  cent  of  Total  Cost _ 

Three-month  expended  for 

Beonomio  Level  Cost  per  family**  Doctors  Dentists  Hospitals  Nurses  Others*** 

1929  1933 


Moderate  Moderate  $17.26  33.6  25.7  17.8  1.5  21.4 

*  "Medical  Care  and  Costs  in  California  families  in  relation  to  Economic 
Status",  by  Margaret  C.  Klein.,  Appendix  Table  47,  page  112. 

**  Average  composition  of  family:  3.6  persons. 

***  Includes  chiropractors,  osteopaths,  and  practitioners  representing 
various  sects  and  specialties. 

The  "Study  of  Incidence  of  Illness  and  Receipts  and  Costs  of  Medical 
Care",  by  Falk,  Klem  and  Sinai,  shows  that  in  8,500  families  studied,  medical 
charges  constituted  5.9  per  cent  of  the  entire  family  income  for  the  lowest 
income  group  (under  $1,200  a  year)  and  3.7  per  cent  of  the  entire  family  in¬ 
come  for  the  highest  income  group  ($10,000  and  over  a  year).  The  general 
average  for  all  families  and  all  incomes  and  all  communities  was  4.2  per  cent 
of  total  family  income.  This  figure  may  be  helpful  in  estimating  how  much  a 
health  program  may  be  expected  to  cost.  For  the  definitely  indigent  class, 
a  complete  health  service  would  be  an  item  which  would  probably  amount  to 
about  5  per  cent  of  the  entire  family  budget. 

Assuming  an  annual  expenditure  of  $25.00  for  each  family  receiving 
relief  or  entitled  to  free  medical  care  under  the  proposed  program  in  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  the  cost  would  be  not  less  than  $15,000,000  per  year.  If,  from  this 
total,  present  State  and  local  governmental  expenditures  for  hospital  care, 
public  clinics,  and  certain  other  public  medical  services,  included  in  this 
total  program,  are  deducted  (amounting  to  at  least  $5,000,000  a  year),  the 
needed  additional  expenditure  required  may  be  conservatively  (very  roughly) 
estimated  at  #10,000,000. 

For  the  group  of  persons  actually  expected  to  receive  other  forms  of 
public  assistance  during  the  next  year,  from  $5,000,000  to  $7,000,000  in 
addition  to  customary  public  appropriations,  would  probably  insure  reasonably 
adequate  care®  This  would  compare  with  estimated  expenditures  for  medical 
oare,  excluding  cost  of  administration,  under  the  recent  State  Emergency  Re¬ 
lief  Board  program,  of  about  $3,000,000  per  year,  in  addition  to  administrative 
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costs.  These  estimates  are  necessarily  rough  and  subject  to  many  possible 
differences  of  opinion,  differences  of  standards,  differences  of  local  condi¬ 
tions  and  differences  of  rates  of  compensation  for  various  services.  Only 
actual  experience  and  experimentation  will  afford  adequate  basic  data  for 
accurate  prediction  of  future  costs. 


Part  V 


Conclusions  and  Recommendations 


1.  That  medical  care  (services  of  the  healing  arts 
professions)  is  an  integral  and  indispensable 
part  of  any  sound  program  for  the  public  relief 
and  assistance  of  persons  unable  to  maintain 
themselves  at  a  minimum  level  of  health  and 
decenoy. 

The  conservation  of  public  health  and  the  promotion  of  the  general 
welfare  justify  provision  of  adequate  medical  care  of  those  in  need  as  an 
obligation  of  government.  Governmental  responsibility  exists  in  the  same 
measure  for  members  of  families  when  they  become  ill  as  when  they  are  well, 
and  illness,  which  inaugurates  a  more  expensive  and  difficult  condition, 
does  not  alter  or  diminish  this  governmental  responsibility. 

The  healing  arts  professions  have  long  recognized  and  assumed  a  large 
responsibility  for  care  of  the  sick  who  are  unable  to  pay  for  treatment. 

Such  responsibility  is  a  part  of  the  special  ethics  of  the  professions,  and 
so  well  has  it  been  borne  in  practice  that  both  the  members  of  the  professions 
and  the  lay  public  have  come  to  expect,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  patients 
will  be  served,  when  necessary,  whether  or  not  they  can  pay  for  the  service. 

The  healing  arts  professions  alone,  however,  cannot  carry  the  whole 
burden  of  care  of  the  indigent  sick.  So  great  is  the  demand  for  the  service 
that  members  of  the  professions  cannot  and  should  not  meet  it  wholly  at  their 
own  expense. 

2.  That  a  State-wide  service  for  this  purpose  should 
be  provided,  designed  to  meet,  as  nearly  as  possible 
on  an  equal  basis,  the  needs  of  all  such  persons. 

Many  of  the  smaller  divisions  and  subdivisions  of  the  State,  if  left 
to  their  own  resources  and  initiative,  not  only  would  be  financially  unable 
to  set  up  and  maintain  an  adequate  health  service  for  those  in  ne6d,  but 
would  create  a  hodgepodge  of  services  which  would  often  be  extravagant,  over¬ 
lapping,  and  inefficient. 

The  medical  relief  program  should  be  supervised  by  the  department  of 
the  State  government  which  will  administer  general  relief,  but  it  should  be 
so  organized  as  to  leave  a  wide  latitude  of  administrative  freedom,  under  the 
supervision  of  the  healing  arts  professions. 

3.  That  such  a  program  should,  so  far  as  possible,  serve: 

(a)  Those  receiving  other  forms  of  public  assistance; 

(b)  Other  persons  certified  by  the  County  Assistance 
Boards  as  unable  to  provide  for  themselves  suoh 
necessary  services  as  are  included  in  the  program. 
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Such  a  program  should  serve  the  health  needs  of  persons  receiving  not 
only  general  assistance  (unemployment  relief  and  poor  relief)  but  also  those 
receiving  work  relief  (Works  Progress  Administration),  veterans'  relief, 
mothers'  assistance  (aid  to  dependent  children  in  their  own  homes),  old  age 
assistance,  and  blind  pensions,  where  necessary. 

The  right  of  all  these  persons  to  receive  public  aid,  by  reason  of 
their  economic  status,  has  been  established  by  investigation.  As  it  has 
been  proven  that  they  are  financially  unable  to  provide  themselves  with 
other  basic  necessities  of  life,  such  as  food  or  shelter,  it  is  obvious 
that  they  will  be  unable  to  pay  for  medical  attention  when  sick.  For  es¬ 
timating  the  problem  of  this  group  a  great  deal  of  factual  information  is 
available.  They  have  been  counted  and  studied  by  many  agencies  and  organ¬ 
izations  for  years. 

In  the  economic  group  just  above  this  level  are  many  persons  who  are 
living  on  the  lowest  subsistence  basis.  These  persons  are  on  the  borderline 
of  independence.  They  are  just  able  to  maintain  themselves  without  help  at 
a  level  of  existence  which  the  standards  of  public  assistance  organizations 
accept  as  tolerable.  Their  position  is  a  precarious  one,  however;  any  mis¬ 
fortune  upsets  their  balance  and  they  quickly  fall  back  into  dependency. 

When  illness  strikes  such  a  family,  especially  if  it  affects  the  breadwinner, 
the  members  are  unable  to  provide  themselves  with  the  necessary  medical  atten¬ 
tion,  and  unless  some  provision  is  made  to  supply  it  to  them  they  will  soon 
increase  the  rolls  of  those  on  relief.  These  persons  should  not  be  classi¬ 
fied  as  "sick  poor  people"  but  people  who  are  "poor  when  sick".  The  number 
and  extent  of  the  "borderline"  class  of  persons  is  unknown.  It  is  a  rela¬ 
tively  uncharted  field.  In  planning  to  include  them  in  a  health  program 
designed  for  the  indigent,  it  is  realized  that  the  problem  of  care  and  of 
cost  is  largely  increased. 

In  spite  of  these  difficulties,  it  is,  nevertheless,  considered  nec¬ 
essary  and  desirable  to  make  provision  for  their  care  when  sick,  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  maintain  their  economic  independence.  It  is  believed  that 
these  persons  could  apply  and  be  certified  for  medical  attention  alone, 
after  a  routine  social  and  economic , investigation  by  a  relief  agency.  This 
procedure  would  serve  to  prevent  abuses  and  also  to  make  it  possible  in  time 
to  obtain  factual  information  upon  which  more  definite  plans  could  be  made 
hereafter  for  this  group. 

At  any  rate  it  seems  foolish  to  require  such  a  person  to  establish 
his  inability  to  provide  himself  with  some  other  necessity  of  life,  such  as 
food,  shelter,  or  clothing,  before  being  entitled  to  receive  medical  care. 
Such  a  policy  provides  an  inducement  for  joining  the  relief  rolls  and  for 
sacrificing  all  economic  independence.  Furthermore,  it  is  this  borderline 
class  of  persons  who  are  most  neglected  from  a  health  point  of  view.  Provi¬ 
sions  for  sickness  have  been  often  provided  for  the  definitely  indigent,  and 
financially  independent  persons  will  provide  it  for  themselves.  The  person 
on  the  borderline  is  working  and  making  an  effort  to  keep  off  the  relief 
rolls,  and  should  be  helped. 

4®  That  this  program  should,  so  far  as  possible,  supply 
a  complete  service  including; 

(a)  Preventive  service,  utilizing  in  this 
connection  regular  health  agencies,  and 

(b)  Corrective  and  curative  service,  includ¬ 
ing  medical,  dental,  nursing,  clinical, 
hospital,  and  pharmaceutical  services. 
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A  health  program  in  order  to  be  of  real  value  either  must  itself  take 
care  of  all  phases  of  illness  and  disability  or  must  be  correlated  with  other 
organizations  supplying  necessary  services.  It  should  be  the  aim  of  a  health 
program  to  recognize  and  utilize  all  existing  health  activities,  such  as  those 
of  the  State  and  local  Departments  of  Health,  the  United  States  Public  Health 
Service,  public  rehabilitation  services  and  others,  only  entering  the  field 
of  ■work  covered  by  these  departments  when  absolutely  necessary  to  fill  a  gap. 

The  human  body  is  subject  to  a  great  variety  of  diseases,  requiring 
an  even  greater  variety  of  diagnostic  procedures  and  methods  of  treatment. 

A  health  program  which  can  only  cope  v/ith  a  situation  when  it  is  acute  and 
can  be  adequately  treated  at  home,  but  which  cannot  concern  itself  v/ith  such 
a  problem  when  it  becomes  chronic  or  when  it  requires  hospitalization,  sur¬ 
gery,  or  some  special  diagnostic  procedure,  is  obviously  inadequate. 

At  the  present  time,  the  health  of  the  indigent  and  borderline  popu¬ 
lation  does  not  suffer  so  much  because  of  lack  of  proper  facilities  to  take 
care  of  their  needs,  as  from  the  lack  of  proper  financial  arrangements  to 
enable  them  to  use  the  facilities  already  set  up.  In  some  parts  of  the 
State,  it  is  true,  necessary  facilities  for  the  diagnosis  and  treatment  of 
diseases  are  very  scant.  In  these  areas  some  effort  should  be  made  which 
will  lead  to  the  establishment  of  basic  health  facilities  to  serve  the  whole 
community,  such  as  hospitals  with  diagnostic  and  surgical  clinics,  nursing 
organizations  and  dental  clinics. 

The  Dental  Profession,  represented  by  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  Pennsylvania  State  Dental  Society,  desires 
the  opportunity  to  work  out  with  the  State  Department  of 
Assistance  a  plan  that  will  provide: 

(a)  Adequate  service  for  children; 

(b)  Emergency  service  for  adults,  with  the 
provision  for  supplying  restorative  work 
when  authorized  by  the  County  Board  of 
Assistance. 

The  Dental  Profession  feels  that  there  is  no  single 
program  that  can  be  applied  with  equal  effectiveness  to  all 
parts  of  the  state.  For  this  reason  they  will  offer  for 
consideration  to  the  State  Department  of  Assistance  plans, 
made  up  in  conjunction  with  the  several  County  Boards  of 
Assistance,  that  will  best  meet  the  situation  peculiar  to 
each  local  area. 

The  Dental  Profession  realizes  the  fact  that  funds 
available  for  medical  care  at  this  time  will  not  permit  the 
establishment  of  as  complete  a  program  as  is  thought  desir¬ 
able.  Nevertheless,  as  a  matter  of  record,  and  with  the  hope 
for  a  progressive  expansion  in  the  coming  years,  the  follow¬ 
ing  statement  is  made: 

In  supplying  dental  service  to  children  whose  families 
are  unable  to  purchase  this  aid,  any  program  of  public  assis¬ 
tance  in  the  health  field  should  emphasize  preventive  measures 
and  the  early  correction  of  dental  disease. 

Adults  who  may  be  returned  to  gainful  employment  should 
receive  a  minimum  of  dental  care,  and  that  only  for  the  relief 
of  pain,  the  elimination  of  infection,  or  such  restorative 
dentistry  as  will  aid  in  their  return  to  gainful  occupations. 

The  determination  of  employability  shall  be  made  by  the  County 
Board  of  Assistance. 
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For  those  persons  who  are  unemployable  and  in  the 
opinion  of  the  County  Board  of  Assistance  cannot  be  returned 
to  economic  society,  a  more  complete  dental  service  should 
be  provided  to  insure  comfort  and  safety  to  health. 

5.  That  the  organizational  framework  of  this  program 
be  based  upon  the  county  unit  of  administration, 
with  a  liberal  allowance  of  local  autonomy  in  ad- 
ministration  and  experimentation. 

The  organization  should  be  set  up  with  a  central  body  as  shown: 

Department  of  Assistance 
Central 

Medical  Bureau 


Central 

Healing  Arts  Committee 


Central 

Central 

Central 

Central 

Central 

Central 

Medical 

Dental 

Nursing 

Hospital 

Pharmacy 

Osteopathic 

Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

Committee 

Each 

individual 

county  should  have  a  similar 

set-up,  that 

is,  a  central 

Healing  Arts  Committee,  consisting  of  representatives  of  the  following  sub¬ 
committees:  (l)  Medical  Advisory  Committee,  including  osteopathic  represen¬ 
tation!  (2)  Dental  Advisory  Committee!  (3)  Nursing  Advisory  Committee!  (4) 
Pharmacists  Advisory  Committee!  (5)  Hospital  Advisory  Committee,  where  possi¬ 
ble  and  necessary.  The  county  committees  should  be  definitely  coordinated 
with  corresponding  central  committees. 

6.  That  the  general  scope,  standards,  and  forms  of 
operation  should  be  determined  by  the  State, 
through  the  appropriate  department. 

In  determing  the  scope,  standards  and  form  of  operation  for  the  pro¬ 
gram,  the  State  officials  should  freely  consult  with  the  central  committee? 
of  the  organized  professional  groups. 

7.  The  State  office  at  Harrisburg  should  outline  basic 
rules  of  operation  for  the  program  and  the  local 
county  committees  should  supply  the  detailed  pro¬ 
cedures  of  operation  which  apply  to  their  respective 
areas. 

The  professional  groups  should  be  consulted  in  deciding  upon  the  basic 
rules.  Provisions  should  be  made  for  changing  the  rules  in  the  future,  if 
necessary,  without  involving  too  many  tedious  and  complicated  procedures. 

Such  a  project  as  this  complete  medical  program  is  still  in  an  experimental 
stage  and  it  is  impossible  to  be  sure  that  any  set  of  rules  accepted  today 
will  meet  the  approval  of  administrative  officers  and  committees  in  the 
future . 

8.  That  the  program  should  provide,  unless  otherwise 
specified  as  the  result  of  an  agreement  between  the 
Department  of  Assistance  and  the  professional  group 
involved,  for  the  free  selection  of  licensed  or  reg¬ 
istered  physicians,  dentists,  nurses,  hospitals, 
clinics,  pharmacists,  or  other  qualified  organizations 
set  up  by,  operated,  and  controlled  by  the  healing 
arts  groups  participating  in  this  work. 
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The  maintenance  of  the  individual  "doctor-patient  relationship"  is 
deemed  by  most  members  of  the  healing  arts  professions  as  an  essential  con¬ 
dition  of  satisfactory  professional  service,  on  the  ground  that  it  assures 
a  mutual  confidence  and  understanding  which  is  exceedingly  important  in 
diagnosis  and  treatment.  The  right  of  the  patient  to  turn  to  a  practitioner 
of  his  own  choice  is  deemed  an  important  factor  in  the  establishment  and 
maintenance  of  suoh  a  relationship. 

With  respect  to  hospitals,  dispensaries,  nursing  organizations,  in 
many  districts  dental  service,  and  almost  everywhere  the  highly  specialized 
services,  such  as  surgery  or  complicated  processes  of  diagnosis  and  treat¬ 
ment,  there  can  not  be  a  wide  choice  by  the  patient,  for  relatively  few, 
often  only  one  or  two,  of  suitable  agencies  or  practitioners  in  these  fields 
are  available.  Special  clinics  and  organizations,  sponsored  by  the  special 
professions,  as  in  the  field  of  dentistry  or  nursing,  for  example,  may  con¬ 
solidate  and  expand  the  efforts  of  individual  members  of  these  professions 
to  make  fruitful  service  widely  available,  if  conducted  on  a  high  professional 
level  and  with  a  proper  degree  of  individual  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
practitioners,  under  the  supervision  of  appropriate  professional  bodies. 

The  purpose  of  this  recommendation  is  to  leave  patients  as  free  as 
possible  to  seek  the  service  they  need  wherever  it  is  available  and  to  leave 
members  of  the  several  healing  arts  professions  as  free  as  possible  to  serve 
patients  in  accordance  with  sound  professional  standards  and  with  reasonable 
compensation. 

9.  That  payment  should  be  made  on  the  fee-for-servioe 
principle,  so  far  as  practicable,  and  that  all 
necessary  adjustments  of  bills  should  be  according 
to  some  predetermined  plan. 

10.  That  all  participating  professional  persons  should 
be  given  the  benefit  of  a  hearing  before  their  own 
professional  group  before  any  official  disciplinary 
measures  are  enforced. 

When  questions  of  irregularities  of  practice  arise,  involving  real  or 
apparent  mistakes  on  the  part  of  a  participating  professional  person,  these 
questions  should  be  taken  up  and  thoroughly  discussed  by  appropriate  com¬ 
mittees  from  the  particular  professional  group  to  which  the  praotitioner  be¬ 
longs.  It  should  not  be  necessary  to  air  all  questions  of  supposed  irreg¬ 
ularities  in  general  healing  arts  committees,  except  when  more  than  one 
branch  of  the  healing  arts  professions  is  involved  in  the  particular  question 
under  discussion.  Nor  should  a  professional  person  be  given  a  hearing  before 
a  wholly  disinterested  group  composed  of  members  of  other  professions  or  lay 
citizens  or  officials,  unless  the  question  under  discussion  definitely  in¬ 
volves  these  professions  and  other  interests.  All  official  disciplinary 
measures  of  major  importance  should  come  from  the  central  committees  at 
Harrisburg,  but  its  action  should  usually  be  based  on  the  recommendations 
of  the  local  county  professional  committee. 

11.  That  all  "paper  work"  be  reduced  to  an  absolute 
minimum,  but  be  of  such  type  as  to  lend  itself  to 
punch-card  tabulations  and  analysis. 

It  is  hoped  that  only  two  forms  will  be  neoessary  to  conduot  the  rou¬ 
tine  operation  of  the  medical  programs 

(l)  A  form  of  identification  for  the  patient,  which  will  certify  his 
right  to  participate  m  the  medical  program.  This  must  be  issued  at  regular 
intervals  by  the  relief  or  assistance  authorities,  and  might  be  in  the  form 
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of  a  detachable  stub  on  the  weekly  check,  or  a  separate  identification  card 
for  those  not  receiving  other  assistance; 

(2)  A  case  record  card  to  be  used  by  the  participating  professional 
people,  containing  a  complete- record  of  the  case,  and  also  constituting  a 
bill  for  services.  This  card  should  be  of  such  a  type  that  punch  card  analysis 
and  tabulations  will  be  possible  at  any  time.  Medical  and  social  data  thus 
collected  will  be  of  inestimable  value  in  the  future. 

The  use  of  numerous  complicated  forms  and  blanks  in  the  program  will 
not  only  increase  the  expense  of  operation  but  will  work  a  real  hardship  on 
the  professional  persons  participating  in  it. 

12.  That  a  committee,  representing  the  same  interests  as 
the  committee  making  this  report,  should  continue  to 
function  over  a  longer  period,  with  official  sanction 
of  the  State  authorities  and  with  financial  means  to 
conduct  its  studies. 

Heed  is  apparent  for  further  study  of  the  economic  effect  of  illness 
on  the  marginal  low- income  group;  the  degree  to  which  governmental  agencies 
meet  their  assumed  obligations  to  care  for  the  insane,  for  the  tuberculous 
and  for  the  crippled  and  convalescent  patient;  the  care  of  patients  with 
other  catastrophic  illnesses,  such  as  cancer,  diabetes,  and  syphilis;  the 
extension  of  laboratory  and  diagnostic  facilities,  of  rural  nursing  and  of 
distribution  of  biological  products  and  certain  drugs.  Various  medico- 
economic  experiments  (group  hospitalization,  pre-payment  and  post-payment 
plans)  now  being  conducted  in  certain  communities  should  be  evaluated.  The 
facts  concerning  the  distribution  of  general  hospital  facilities,  hospital 
finances  and  the  effective  coordination  of  hospitals  with  the  care  of  the 
indigent  sick,  should  have  further  study.  Preventive  measures,  especially 
those  directed  towards  improving  the  health  and  hygiene  of  children,  merit 
special  consideration. 
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Medical  Orders  Issued  and  Approved  for  Recipients  of  State  Emergency  Relief  in  1955, 

Expenditures  for  Those  Approved,  and  Average  Expenditure  per  Order  and  Per  Case  on  Relief 

By  Counties 


County 

Average 
number 
of  cases  on 
direct  and 
work  relief 

Total 
number  of 
medical 
orders 
issued  to 
direct  and 
work  relief 
cases 

Number  of 
medical 
orders 
issued 
per  1,000 
cases  on 

direct  and 
work  relief 

Total 
number  of 
medical 
orders 
approved 

Average 
expenditure 
Expenditures  per 

for  medical  medical 
orders  order 

approved  approved 

Average 

expenditure 

for 

medical 
orders 
per  case 
on  relief 
(direct 
and  work) 

State  Total 

453,909 

488,268 

1,075.7 

448,714 

?2, 323,880.49 

•55. IS 

$5.12 

Adams 

644 

436 

677.0 

451 

4,671.00 

10.36 

7.25 

Allegheny 

84,386 

89,758 

1,063.7 

91,379 

429,691.25 

4.70 

5.09 

Armstrong 

3,150 

3,213 

1,020.0 

3,620 

19,459.42 

5.38 

6.18 

Beaver 

6,497 

7,550 

1,162.1 

7,469 

42,035.00 

5.63 

6.47 

Bedford 

2,169 

3,228 

1,488.2 

3,286 

18,860.48 

5.74 

8.70 

Berks 

7,177 

6,572 

915.7 

5,823 

34,717.25 

5.96 

4.84 

Blair 

5,468 

6,794 

1,242.5 

6,500 

38,633.00 

5.94 

7.07 

Bradford 

1,083 

1,037 

957.5 

914 

6,196.75 

6.78 

5.72 

Bucks 

1,928 

2,067 

1,072.1 

2,183 

10,998.00 

5.04 

5.70 

Butler 

3,152 

3,633 

1,152.6 

3,498 

21,339.58 

6.10 

6.77 

Cambria 

9,390 

13,127 

1,398.0 

12,595 

77,8S3.80 

6.18 

8.29 

Cameron 

128 

46 

359.4 

35 

402.00 

11.49 

3.14 

Carbon 

2,475 

3,743 

1,514.3 

3,648 

15,115.00 

4.14 

6.11 

Centre 

2,199 

3,588 

1,631.7 

3,395 

16,700.50 

4.92 

7.59 

Chester 

2,841 

3.414 

1,201.7 

3,212 

16,797.69 

5.23 

5.91 

Clarion 

1,339 

2,344 

1,750.6 

2,282 

15,925.00 

6.98 

11.99 

Clearfield 

6,481 

13,349 

2,059.7 

14,192 

59,905.19 

4.22 

9.24 

Clinton 

1,539 

5,998 

3,897.3 

4,272 

21,807.00 

5.10 

14.17 

Columbia 

2,773 

3,703 

1,335.4 

4,403 

29,515.00 

6.70 

10.64 

Crawford 

2,283 

1,712 

749.9 

1,287 

6,397.50 

4.97 

2.80 

Cumberland 

2,151 

1,552 

768.0 

1,550 

10,835.75 

6.57 

5.04 

Dauphin 

6,442 

4,241 

658.3 

3,497 

25,905.51 

7.41 

4.02 

Delaware 

6,355 

3,737 

588.0 

3,408 

22,931.25 

6.73 

3.61 

Elk 

995 

1,035 

1,040.2 

1,066 

8,350.12 

7.83 

8.39 

Erie 

7,978 

10,618 

1,330.9 

9,660 

36,509.00 

3.78 

4.58 

Fayette 

14,380 

30,478 

2,119.5 

26,707 

96,261.00 

3.60 

6.69 

Forest 

211 

121 

573.5 

90 

767.00 

8.52 

3.64 

Franklin 

1,940 

1,543 

795.4 

1,466 

11,203.00 

7.64 

5.77 

Fulton 

456 

316 

693.0 

298 

2,021.00 

6.78 

4.43 

Greene 

2,212 

3,237 

1,463.4 

3,394 

17,101.19 

5.04 

7.73 

Huntingdon 

2,179 

2,711 

1,244.1 

2,510 

15,663.00 

6.00 

7.19 

Indiana 

3,836 

4,712 

1,228.4 

4,288 

21,125.00 

4.93 

5.51 

Jefferson 

2,661 

3,416 

1,283.7 

3,674 

23,026.50 

6.27 

8.65 

Juniata 

639 

767 

1,200.3 

702 

4,381.25 

6.24 

6.85 

Lackawanna 

17,752 

17,734 

1,001.8 

15,626 

90,175.00 

5.77 

5.08 

Lancaster 

5,980 

5,742 

960.2 

5,501 

35,279.50 

6.41 

5.90 

Lawrence 

5,847 

6,919 

1,183.3 

5,729 

18,932.75 

3.30 

3.24 

Lebanon 

1,727 

1,658 

960.0 

1,482 

11,273.10 

7.61 

6.53 

Lehigh 

7,573 

10,095 

1,332.1 

8,664 

34,976.00 

4.04 

4.52 

Luzorne 

24,263 

33,451 

1,378.7 

34,888 

178,956.50 

5.13 

7.38 

Lycoming 

4,567 

10,160 

2,224.7 

8,137 

39,092.00 

4.80 

8.56 

McKean 

1,407 

1,622 

1,152.8 

1,376 

8,678.00 

6.31 

6.17 

Mercer 

4,618 

6,392 

1,384.1 

6,166 

34,596.50 

5.61 

7.49 

Mifflin 

1,587 

2,728 

1,719.0 

2,687 

15,086.00 

5.51 

9.51 

Monroe 

1,148 

997 

868.5 

878 

6,604.00 

7.52 

5.75 

Montgomery 

4,924 

4,917 

998.6 

5,141 

32,113.50 

6.25 

6.52 

Montour 

824 

829 

1,006.1 

894 

5,569.25 

6.23 

6.76 

Northampton 

7,236 

9,631 

1,331.0 

8,721 

38,166.50 

4.38 

5.27 

Northumberland 

7,322 

9,377 

1,230.7 

8,331 

51,123.25 

6.14 

6.98 

Perry 

738 

862 

1,168.0 

786 

5,450.30 

6.93 

7.39 

Philadelphia 

103,082 

59,769 

579.8 

40,640 

225,006.10 

5.54 

2.18 

Pike 

148 

46 

310.8 

32 

324.00 

10.13 

2.19 

Potter 

831 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

_ 

- 

Schuylkill 

13,085 

12,062 

921.8 

10,370 

66,222.50 

6.39 

5.06 

Snyder 

1,016 

921 

906.5 

814 

5,792.25 

7.12 

5.70 

Somerset 

4,783 

4,741 

991.2 

5,003 

31,811.50 

6.36 

6.65 

Sullivan 

250 

336 

1,344.0 

267 

1,941.50 

7.27 

7.77 

Susquehanna 

1,306 

1,906 

1,459.4 

1,594 

9,960.00 

6.25 

7.63 

Tioga 

850 

758 

891.8 

438 

3,687.50 

7.56 

4.34 

Union 

776 

800 

1,030.9 

729 

5,202.50 

7.14 

6.70 

Venango 

3,623 

6,150 

1,697.5 

4,973 

22,492.00 

4.52 

6.21 

Warren 

1,540 

2,018 

1,310.4 

1,894 

10,603.29 

5.60 

6.89 

Washington 

7,717 

7,582 

982.5 

6,943 

42,004.97 

6.05 

5.44 

Wayne 

802 

613 

764.3 

454 

3,377.00 

7.44 

4.21 

Westmoreland 

12,017 

17,434 

1,454.9 

17,009 

72,411.50 

4.26 

6.03 

’Wyoming 

681 

1,080 

1,585.9 

874 

5,029.00 

5.75 

7.38 

York 

4,347 

4,937 

1,135.7 

4,669 

28,831.75 

6.18 

6.63 
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Dental 


County 

State  Total 

Adams 

Allegheny 

Armstrong 

Beaver 

Eedford 

Series 

Elair 

Bradford 

Bucks 

Eutler 

Cambria 

Cameron 

Carbon 

Centre 

Chester 

Clarion 

Clearfield 

Clinton 

Columbia 

Crawford 

Cumberland 
Dauphin 
lei aware 
Elk 
Erie 

Fayette 

Forest 

Franklin 

Fulton 

Greeno 

Huntingdon 

Indiana 

Jefferson 

Juniata 

Lackawanna 

Lancaster 

Lawrence 

Lebanon 

Lehigh 

Luzerne 

Lycoming 

1'cKean 

L'ercer 

liifflin 

Monroe 

Montgomery 

Montour 

Northampton 

Northumberland 

Perry 

Philadelphia 

Pike 

Potter 

Schuylkill 

Snyder 

Somerset 

Sullivan 

Susquehanna 

Tioga 

Union 

Venango 

'.Varren 

Ti’ashington 

Layne 

V/estmo  reland 

Y/yoming 

York 


Orders  Approved  for  Recipients  of  State  Emergency  Relief  in  1935,  Expenditures  for 

the  Orders,  and  Average  Expenditure  per  Order  and  per  Case  on  RelleT 

By  Counties 


Average 
number 
of  cases  on 
direct  and 
work  relief 

Total 
number  of 
dental 
orders 
approved 

Humber  of 
dental 
orders 
per  1,000 
cases  on 

direct  and 
work  relief 

453,909 

136,403 

300.5 

644 

61 

94.7 

84,386 

30,267 

358.7 

3,150 

1,102 

349.8 

6,497 

2,106 

324.1 

2,169 

1,056 

486.9 

7,177 

1,501 

209.1 

5,468 

2,297 

420.1 

1,083 

300 

277.0 

1,928 

460 

238.6 

3,152 

985 

312.5 

9,390 

3,107 

330.9 

128 

14 

109.4 

2,475 

975 

393.9 

2,199 

1,179 

536.2 

2,841 

462 

162.6 

1,339 

423 

315.9 

6,481 

3,475 

536.2 

1,539 

1,217 

790.8 

2,773 

1,347 

485.8 

2,283 

509 

223.0 

2,151 

356 

165.5 

6,442 

1,663 

250.1 

6,355 

651 

102.4 

995 

514 

516.6 

7,978 

2,037 

255.3 

14,380 

7,198 

500.6 

211 

28 

132.7 

1,940 

585 

301.5 

456 

73 

160.1 

2,212 

801 

362.1 

2,179 

987 

453.0 

3,836 

1,863 

485.7 

2,661 

1,425 

535.5 

639 

168 

262.9 

17,752 

6,551 

369.0 

5,980 

1,024 

171.2 

5,847 

3,088 

528.1 

1,727 

353 

204.4 

7,578 

1,424 

187.9 

24,263 

14,304 

589.5 

4,567 

1,774 

388.4 

1,407 

370 

263.0 

4,618 

2,171 

470.1 

1,587 

716 

451.2 

1,148 

210 

162.9 

4,924 

816 

165.7 

824 

365 

443.0 

7,236 

1,247 

172.3 

7,322 

2,225 

303.9 

738 

176 

238.5 

103,082 

8,469 

82.2 

148 

11 

74.3 

831 

_ 

_ 

13,085 

4,599 

351.5 

1,016 

229 

225.4 

4,783 

2,190 

457.9 

250 

108 

432.0 

1,306 

552 

422.7 

850 

187 

220.0 

776 

158 

203.6 

3,623 

1,567 

432.5 

1,540 

790 

513.0 

7,717 

2,628 

340.5 

802 

262 

326.7 

12,017 

5,090 

423.6 

681 

363 

533.0 

4,347 

1,194 

274.7 

Average 

expenditure 

for 


Expenditures 
for  dental 
orders 
approved 

Average 

expenditure 

per 

dental 

order 

approved 

dental 
ordors 
per  case 
on  relief 
(direct 
and  work) 

5481,588.40 

53.53 

01.06 

270.00 

4.43 

0.42 

127,949.00 

4.23 

1.52 

3,397.00 

3.08 

1.08 

6,827.50 

3.24 

1.05 

4,001.75 

3.79 

1.84 

6,244.00 

4.16 

0.87 

7,779.00 

3.39 

1.42 

845.75 

2.82 

0.78 

1,527.00 

3.32 

0.79 

3,156.50 

3.20 

1.00 

13,108.50 

4.22 

1.40 

57.00 

4.07 

0.45 

2,317.00 

2.38 

0.94 

4,121.50 

3.50 

1.87 

1,289.00 

2.79 

0.45 

1,693.50 

4.00 

1.26 

12,500.50 

3.60 

1.93 

4,951.50 

4.07 

3.22 

4,645.00 

3.45 

1.68 

2,228.00 

4.38 

0.98 

1,298.50 

3.65 

0.60 

5,944.25 

3.57 

0.92 

2,714.00 

4.17 

0.43 

1,805.50 

3.51 

1.81 

4,737.25 

2.33 

0.59 

21,817.75 

3.03 

1.52 

86.50 

3.09 

0.41 

2,226.50 

3.81 

1.15 

292.00 

4.00 

0.64 

2,173.50 

2.71 

0.98 

3,691.00 

3.74 

1.69 

5,791.00 

3.11 

1.51 

4,873.50 

3.42 

1.83 

712.75 

4.24 

1.12 

19,305.00 

2.95 

1.09 

4,136.25 

4.04 

0.69 

8,434.00 

2.73 

1.44 

1,331.90 

3.77 

0.77 

3,403.50 

2.39 

0.45 

46,591.00 

3.26 

1.92 

5,478.50 

3.09 

1.20 

1,084.00 

2.93 

0.77 

10,636.00 

4.90 

2.30 

2,119.50 

2.96 

1.34 

900.00 

4.29 

0.78 

2,147.00 

2.63 

0.44 

1,061.00 

2.91 

1.29 

2,921.50 

2.34 

0.40 

5,980.00 

2.69 

0.82 

781.75 

4.44 

1.06 

34,374.00 

4.06 

0.33 

39.00 

3.55 

0.26 

10,966.50 

2.38 

0.84 

910.50 

3.98 

0.90 

11,632.00 

5.31 

2.43 

306.50 

2.84 

1.23 

2,332.50 

4.23 

1.79 

773.50 

4.14 

0.91 

421.00 

2.66 

0.54 

4,549.00 

2.90 

1.26 

3,681.50 

4.66 

2.39 

7,581.00 

2.88 

0.98 

1,164.00 

4.44 

1.45 

13,000.00 

2.55 

1.08 

1,319.25 

3.63 

1.94 

5,154.25 

4.32 

1.19 
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Nursing  Orders  Approved  for  Recipients  of  State  Emergency  Relief  In  1935, 

Expenditure  for  the  Orders,  end  Average  Expenditure  per  Order 

and  Per  Case  on  Relief 


County 

Average 
number 
of  cases  on 
direct  and 
work  relief 

Total 
number  of 
nursing 
orders 
approved 

By  Counties 

Number  of 
nursing 
orders 
approved 
per  1,000 
cases  on 

direct  and 
work  relief 

Expenditure 
for  nursing 
orders 
approved 

Average 

expenditure 

per 

nursing 

order 

approved 

State  Total 

453,909 

13,664 

30.1 

$86,057.69 

$6.30 

Adams 

644 

1 

1.6 

8.50 

8.50 

Allegheny 

84,386 

2,945 

34.9 

20,101.65 

6.83 

Armstrong 

3,150 

63 

20.0 

419.90 

6.67 

Beaver 

6,497 

72 

12.1 

551.65 

7.66 

Bedford 

2,169 

120 

55.3 

925.50 

7.71 

Berks 

7,177 

204 

28.4 

1,097.35 

5.38 

Blair 

5,468 

199 

36.4 

1,642.20 

8.25 

Bradford 

1,083 

12 

11.1 

92.65 

7.72 

Bucks 

1,928 

8 

4.1 

51.69 

6.46 

Butler 

3,152 

37 

11.7 

259.25 

7.01 

Cambria 

9,390 

646 

68.8 

4,911.90 

7.60 

Cameron 

128 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Carbon 

2,475 

2 

0.8 

13.60 

6.80 

Centre 

2,199 

61 

27.7 

1,403.81 

23.01 

Chester 

2,841 

14G 

51.4 

936.70 

6.42 

Clarion 

1,339 

4 

3.0 

27.20 

6.80 

Clearfield 

6,481 

371 

57.2 

2,724.20 

7.34 

Clinton 

1,539 

103 

66.9 

831.30 

8.07 

Columbia 

2,773 

45 

16.2 

340.85 

7.57 

Crawford 

2,283 

20 

8.8 

153.00 

7.65 

Cumberland 

2,151 

37 

17.2 

294.10 

7.95 

Dauphin 

6,442 

148 

25.0 

1,008.95 

6.82 

Delaware 

6,355 

455 

71.6 

2,552.55 

5.61 

Elk 

995 

7 

7.0 

59.00 

8.43 

Erie 

7,978 

775 

97.1 

2,591.68 

3.34 

Fayette 

14,380 

650 

45.2 

4,172.91 

6.42 

Forest 

211 

2 

9.5 

7.65 

3.83 

Franklin 

1,940 

1 

0.5 

8.50 

8.50 

Fulton 

456 

- 

- 

- 

- 

Greene 

2,212 

131 

59.2 

862.75 

6.59 

Huntingdon 

2,179 

71 

32.6 

546.75 

7.70 

Indiana 

3,836 

153 

39.9 

1,214.65 

7.94 

Jefferson 

2,661 

61 

22.9 

441.15 

7.23 

Juniata 

639 

- 

- 

_ 

. 

Lackawanna 

17,752 

1,589 

89.5 

8,048.65 

5.07 

Lancaster 

5,980 

192 

32.1 

1,239.30 

6.45 

Lawrence 

5,847 

41 

7.0 

231.85 

5.65 

Lebanon 

1,727 

146 

84.5 

923.95 

6.33 

Lehigh 

7,578 

15 

2.0 

103.70 

6.91 

Luzerne 

24,263 

750 

30.9 

5,214.20 

6.95 

Lycoming 

4,567 

67 

14.7 

479.75 

7.16 

lie  Kean 

1,407 

13 

9.2 

96.05 

7.39 

Mercer 

4,618 

37 

8.0 

289.00 

7.81 

Mifflin 

1,587 

- 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Monroe 

1,148 

48 

41.8 

285.60 

5.95 

Montgomery 

4,924 

136 

27.6 

833.05 

6.13 

Montour 

824 

19 

23.1 

158.10 

8.32 

Northampton 

7,236 

95 

13.1 

578.55 

6.09 

Northumberland 

7,322 

148 

20.2 

1,154.00 

7.80 

Perry 

738 

- 

- 

- 

Philadelphia 

103,082 

1,579 

15.3 

8,290.40 

5.25 

Pike 

148 

1 

6.8 

8.50 

8.50 

Potter 

831 

_ 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Schuylkill 

13,085 

49 

3.7 

356.15 

7.27 

Snyder 

1,016 

2 

2.0 

17.00 

8.50 

Somerset 

4,783 

202 

42.2 

1,582.70 

7.84 

Sullivan 

250 

9 

36.0 

62.05 

6.89 

Susquehanna 

1,306 

12 

9.2 

64.95 

5.41 

Tioga 

850 

3 

3.5 

25.50 

8.50 

Union 

776 

2 

2.6 

17.00 

8.50 

Venango 

3,623 

124 

34.2 

1,026.80 

8.28 

Warren 

1,540 

9 

5.8 

56.95 

6.33 

Washington 

7,717 

58 

7.5 

442.40 

7.63 

Wayne 

802 

34 

42.4 

260.10 

7.65 

Westmoreland 

12,017 

301 

25.0 

2,359.90 

7.84 

Wyoming 

681 

8 

11.7 

68.00 

8.50 

York 

4,347 

425 

97.8 

1,530.00 

3.60 

Average 

expenditure 

for 

nursing 
orders 
per  case 
on  relief 
(direct 
and  Tfork) 


50.19 

0.01 

0.24 

0.13 

0.08 

0.43 

0.15 

0.30 

0.09 

0.03 

0.08 

0.52 

0.01 

0.64 

0.33 

0.02 

0.42 

0.54 

0.12 

0.07 

0.14 

0.16 

0.40 

0.06 

0.32 

0.29 

0.04 

0.00 

0.39 

0.25 

0.32 

0.17 

0.45 

0.21 

0.04 

0.54 

0.01 

0.21 

0.11 

0.07 

0.06 

0.25 

0.17 

0.19 

0.08 

0.16 


0.08 

0.06 

0.03 

0.02 

0.33 

0.25 

0.05 

0.03 

0.02 

0.28 

0.04 

0.06 

0.32 

0.20 

0.10 

0.35 
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Prescription  Orders  Approved  for  Recipients  of  Slate  Emergency  Relief  in  1935, 

Expenditures  for  the  Orders,  and  Average  Expenditure  per  Order 

and  per  Case  on  Relief 

By  Counties 


County 


Average 
number 
of  cases  on 
direot  and 
work  relief 


Total 
number  of 
prescription 
orders 
approved 


Number  of 
prescription 
orders 
approved 
per  1,000 
cases  on 
direct  and 
work  relief 


Expenditures 

for 

prescription 

orders 

approved 


Average 

expenditure 

per 

prescrip¬ 
tion  order 
approved 


Average 

expenditure 

for 

prescription 
orders 
per  case 
on  relief 
(direct 
and  work) 


State  Total 

453,909 

484,517 

1,067.4 

$238,099.74 

$0.49 

$0.52 

Adams 

644 

72 

111.8 

32.70 

0.45 

0.05 

Allegheny 

84,386 

143,708 

1,703.0 

69,338.94 

0.48 

0.82 

Armstrong 

3,150 

4,012 

1,273.7 

2,001.10 

0.50 

0.64 

Beaver 

6,497 

4,737 

729.1 

2,233.50 

0.47 

0.34 

Eedford 

2,169 

735 

338.9 

376.30 

0.51 

0.17 

Berks 

7,177 

410 

57.1 

215.13 

0.52 

0.03 

Blair 

5,468 

792 

144.8 

420.40 

0.53 

0.08 

Bradford 

1,083 

333 

307.5 

157.55 

0.47 

0.15 

Bucks 

1,928 

493 

255.7 

175.79 

0.36 

0.09 

Butler 

3,152 

4,303 

1,365.2 

2,744.75 

0.64 

0.87 

Cambria 

9,390 

10,298 

1,096.7 

5,038.46 

0.49 

0.54 

Cameron 

128 

17 

132.8 

8.69 

0.51 

0.07 

Carbon 

2,475 

254 

102.6 

123.50 

0.49 

0.05 

Centre 

2,199 

1,897 

862.7 

1,046.55 

0.55 

0.48 

Chester 

2,841 

958 

337.2 

431.12 

0.45 

0.15 

Clarion 

1,339 

72 

53.8 

41.75 

0.58 

0.03 

Clearfield 

6,481 

7,803 

1,204.0 

4,132.22 

0.53 

0.64 

Clinton 

1,539 

5,120 

3,326.8 

2,458.43 

0.48 

1.60 

Columbia 

2,773 

2,188 

789.0 

1,253.29 

0.57 

0.45 

Crawford 

2,283 

354 

155.1 

174.89 

0.49 

0.08 

Cumberland 

2,151 

67 

31.1 

26.49 

0.40 

0.01 

Dauphin 

6,442 

856 

132.9 

379.94 

0.44 

0.06 

De  lav/are 

6,355 

3,312 

521.2 

1,579.28 

0.48 

0.25 

Elk 

995 

679 

682.4 

319.88 

0.47 

0.32 

Erie 

7,978 

4,442 

556.8 

2,276.24 

0.51 

0.29 

Fayette 

14,380 

18,143 

1,261.7 

12,858.56 

0.71 

0.89 

Forest 

211 

13 

61.6 

6.15 

0.47 

0.03 

Franklin 

1,940 

107 

55.2 

84.27 

0.79 

0.04 

Fulton 

456 

1 

2.2 

2.09 

2.09 

0.00 

Greene 

2,212 

1,027 

464.3 

489.39 

0.48 

0.22 

Huntingdon 

2,179 

44 

20.2 

23.25 

0.53 

0.01 

Indiana 

3,836 

3,926 

1,023.5 

1,715.31 

0.44 

0.45 

Jefferson 

2,661 

3,057 

1,148.8 

1,527.91 

0.50 

0.57 

Juniata 

639 

5 

7.8 

53.10 

10.62 

0.08 

Lackawanna 

17,752 

30,740 

1,731.6 

15,698.29 

0.51 

0.88 

Lancaster 

5,980 

1,853 

309.9 

1,022.17 

0.55 

0.17 

Lawrence 

5,847 

9,658 

1,651.8 

4,690.80 

0.49 

0.80 

Lebanon 

1,727 

459 

265.8 

169.75 

0.37 

0.10 

Lehigh 

7,578 

169 

22.3 

264.05 

1.56 

0.03 

Luzerne 

24,263 

51,723 

2,131.8 

23,580.56 

0.46 

0.97 

Lycoming 

4,567 

9,929 

2,174.1 

4,403.31 

0.44 

0.96 

1’cKean 

1,407 

1,413 

1,004.3 

700.30 

0.50 

0.50 

Mercer 

4,618 

4,349 

941.7 

2,207.37 

0.51 

0.48 

Mifflin 

1,587 

111 

69.9 

64.39 

0.58 

0.04 

Monroe 

1,148 

158 

137.6 

157.99 

0.87 

0.12 

Montgomery 

4,924 

2,470 

501.6 

1,151.65 

0.47 

0.23 

Montour 

824 

77 

93.4 

65.65 

0.85 

0.08 

Northampton 

7,236 

606 

83.7 

430.62 

0.71 

0.06 

Northumberland 

7,322 

10,071 

1,375.4 

5,376.20 

0.53 

0.73 

Perry 

738 

- 

- 

- 

Philadelphia 

103,082 

103,490 

1,004.0 

49,239.45 

0.48 

0.48 

Pike 

148 

17 

114.9 

9.94 

0.58 

0.07 

Potter 

831 

_ 

_ 

_ 

Schuylkill 

13,085 

8,292 

633.7 

4,166.53 

0.50 

0.32 

Snyder 

1,016 

79 

77.8 

38.85 

0.49 

0.04 

Somerset 

4,783 

437 

91.4 

350.01 

0.80 

0.07 

Sullivan 

250 

188 

752.0 

93.60 

0.50 

0.37 

Susquehanna 

1,306 

774 

592.6 

400.53 

0.52 

0.31 

Tioga 

850 

43 

50.6 

26.83 

0.62 

0.03 

Union 

776 

3 

3.9 

1.35 

0.45 

0.00 

Venango 

3,623 

2,611 

720.7 

1,320.15 

0.51 

0.36 

TTarron 

1,540 

1,844 

1,197.4 

889.74 

0.48 

0.58 

Washington 

7,717 

5,479 

710.0 

2,336.52 

0.43 

0.30 

Wayne 

802 

89 

111.0 

52.75 

0.59 

0.07 

Westmoreland 

12,017 

12,151 

1,011.2 

4,906.59 

0.40 

0.41 

Wyoming 

681 

70 

102.8 

99.01 

1.41 

0.15 

York 

4,347 

929 

213.7 

457.87 

0.49 

0.11 

57. 


Total  Orders  Approved  for  Health  Work*  for  Recipients  of  State  Emergency  Relief  in  1935 , 

Expenditures  for  the  Orders,  and  Average  Expenditures  per  Order 

and  per  Case  on  Relief 


County 

Average 
number 
of  cases  on 
direct  and 
work  relief 

Total 
number 
of  orders 
approved 
for 

health  work 
of  S .E.R.B. 

cases 

By  Counties 

Number 
of  orders 
approved  for 
health  work 
per  1,000 
cases  on 

direct  and 
work  relief 

Total 

expenditures 
for  all  orders 
approved  for 
health  work 

Average 
expenditure 
per  order 
approved  for 
health  vrork 

Average 
expenditure 
per  case 
on  relief 
( direct 
and  work) 
for  orders 
approved  for 
health  work 

State  Total 

453,909 

1,083,298 

2,386,6 

$3,129,626.32 

$2.89 

$6.89 

Adams 

644 

585 

908.4 

4,982.20 

8.52 

7.74 

Allegheny 

84,386 

268,299 

3,179.4 

647,080.84 

2.41 

7.67 

Armstrong 

3,150 

8,797 

2,792.7 

25,277.42 

2.87 

8.02 

Beaver 

6,497 

14,384 

2,213.9 

51,647.65 

3.59 

7.95 

Bedford 

2,169 

5,197 

2,396.0 

24,164.03 

4.65 

11.14 

Berks 

7,177 

7,938 

1,106.0 

42,273.73 

5.33 

5.09 

Blair 

5,468 

9,788 

: ,790.1 

48,474.00 

4.95 

8.87 

Bradford 

1,083 

1,559 

1,439.5 

7,292.70 

4.68 

6.73 

Bucks 

1,928 

3,144 

1,630.7 

12,752.43 

4.06 

6. Cl 

Butler 

3,152 

8,823 

2,799.2 

27,500.08 

3.12 

8.72 

Cambria 

9,390 

26,646 

2,837.7 

100,922.66 

3.79 

10.75 

Cameron 

128 

66 

515.6 

467.69 

7.09 

3.65 

Carbon 

2,475 

4,879 

1,971.3 

17,569.10 

3.60 

7.10 

Centre 

2,199 

6,532 

2,970.4 

23,272.36 

3.56 

10.58 

Chester 

2,841 

4,778 

1,681.3 

19,454.51 

4.07 

6.85 

Clarion 

1,339 

2,781 

2,076.9 

17,687.45 

6.36 

13.21 

Clearfield 

6,481 

25,841 

3,937.2 

79,262.11 

3.07 

12.23 

Clinton 

1,539 

10,712 

6,960.4 

30,048.23 

2.81 

19.52 

Columbia 

2,773 

7,983 

2,378.8 

35,754.14 

4.48 

12.89 

Crawford 

2,283 

2,170 

950.5 

8,953.39 

4.13 

3.92 

Cumberland 

2,151 

2,110 

980.9 

12,454.84 

5.90 

5.79 

Dauphin 

6,442 

6,164 

956.8 

33,238.65 

5.39 

5.16 

Delaware 

6,355 

7,826 

1,231.5 

29,777.08 

3.30 

4.69 

Elk 

995 

2,256 

2,277.4 

10,534.50 

4.65 

10.59 

Erie 

7,978 

16,914 

2,120.1 

46,114.17 

2.73 

5.78 

Fayette 

14,380 

52,698 

3,664.7 

135,110.22 

2.56 

9.40 

Forest 

211 

133 

630.3 

867.30 

6.52 

4.11 

Franklin 

1,940 

2,159 

1,112.9 

13,522.27 

6.26 

6.97 

Fulton 

456 

372 

815.8 

2,315.09 

6.22 

5.08 

Greene 

2,212 

5,353 

2,420.0 

20,626.83 

3.85 

9.32 

Huntingdon 

2,179 

3,712 

1,703.5 

19,924.00 

5.37 

9.14 

Indiana 

3,836 

10,230 

2,666.8 

29,845.96 

2.92 

7.78 

Jefferson 

2,661 

8,217 

3,087.9 

29,869.06 

3.64 

11.22 

Juniata 

639 

875 

1,369.3 

5,147.10 

5.88 

8.05 

Lackawanna 

17,752 

54,506 

3,070.4 

133,226.94 

2.44 

7.50 

Lancaster 

5,980 

8,570 

1,433.1 

41,677.22 

4.86 

6.97 

Lawrence 

5,847 

18,516 

3,166.8 

32,289.40 

1.74 

5.52 

Lebanon 

1,727 

2,440 

1,412.9 

13,698.70 

5.61 

7.93 

Lehigh 

7,578 

10,272 

1,355.5 

38,747.25 

3.77 

5.11 

Luzerne 

24,263 

101,665 

4,190.1 

254,342.26 

2.50 

10.48 

Lyooming 

4,567 

19,907 

4,358.9 

49,453.56 

2.48 

10.83 

McKean 

1,407 

3,172 

2,254.4 

10,558.35 

3.33 

7.50 

Meroer 

4,618 

12,723 

2,755.1 

47,728.87 

3.75 

10.34 

Mifflin 

1,587 

3,514 

2,214.2 

17,269.89 

4.91 

10.88 

Monroe 

1,148 

1,294 

1,127.2 

7,927.59 

6.13 

6.91 

Montgomery 

4,924 

8,563 

1,739.0 

36,245.20 

4.23 

7.36 

Montour 

824 

1,355 

1,644.4 

6,854.00 

5.06 

8.32 

Northampton 

7,236 

10,669 

1,474.4 

42,097.17 

3.95 

5.82 

Northumberland 

7,322 

20,775 

2,837.3 

63,633.45 

3.06 

8.69 

Perry 

738 

962 

1,303.5 

6,232.05 

6.48 

8.44 

Philadelphia 

103,082 

154,178 

1,495.7 

316,909.95 

2.06 

3.07 

Pike 

148 

61 

412.2 

381.44 

6.25 

2.58 

Potter 

831 

_ 

_ 

- 

_ 

- 

Schuylkill 

13,085 

23,310 

1,781.4 

81,711.68 

3.51 

6.24 

Snyder 

1,016 

1,124 

1,106.3 

6,758.60 

6.01 

6.65 

Somerset 

4,783 

7,832 

1,637.5 

45,376.21 

5.79 

9.49 

Sullivan 

250 

572 

2,288.0 

2,403.65 

4.20 

9.61 

Susquehanna 

1,306 

2,932 

2,245.0 

12,757.98 

4.35 

9.77 

Tioga 

850 

721 

848.2 

4,513.33 

6.26 

5.31 

Union 

776 

892 

1,149.5 

5,641.85 

6.32 

7.27 

Venango 

3,623 

9,275 

2,560.0 

29,387.95 

3.17 

8.11 

Warren 

1,540 

4,537 

2,946.1 

15,231.48 

3.36 

9.89 

Washington 

7,717 

15,108 

1,957.8 

52,364.89 

3.47 

6.79 

Wayne 

802 

839 

1,046.1 

4,853.85 

5.79 

6.05 

■Westmoreland 

12,017 

34,551 

2,875.2 

92,677.99 

2.68 

7.71 

Wyoming 

681 

1,315 

1,931.0 

6,515.26 

4.95 

9.57 

York 

♦Including  medical. 

4,347 

dental,  nursing 

7,217  1,660,2 

,  and  prescription  orders, 
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35,973.87 

4.98 

8.28 
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APPENDIX  II 


MONTGOMERY  COUNTY  AGREEMENT 


Rules  and  Regulations  Governing  the  Medical  Treatment 

of  the  Poor  of  Montgomery  County 

Effective  January  4,  1957 


\ 


The  subject  matter  herein  stated  is  to  be  construed  as  a  set  of  rules 
and  regulations  agreed  to  on  the  one  part  by  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  Dis¬ 
trict,  and  on  the  other  by  the  Montgomery  County  Medical  Society. 

The  purpose  of  this  agreement  is  to  render  adequate  medical  care  and 
attention  to  the  indigent  poor,  such  as  those  actually  receiving  relief  from 
the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District,  the  Montgomery  County  Emergency  Relief 
Board,  Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  of  Montgomery  County,  Old  Age  Assistance  Fund 
of  Montgomery  County  and  children  being  boarded  by  the  Montgomery  County  Poor 
District  with  the  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Montgomery  County.  It  is  to  be 
distinctly  understood  that  this  agreement  does  not  include  the  children  placed 
with  the  Montgomery  County  Children's  Aid  Society  by  the  Juvenile  Court  of 
Montgomery  County. 

This  agreement  is  not  to  be  interpreted  in  any  way  to  provide  care 
for  the  indigent  poor  who  are  now  in  institutions,  within  or  without  the 
County;  or  to  provide  medical  care  for  the  unemployed  who  are  now,  or  may  be 
in  the  future,  receiving  work  relief,  be  it  either  through  Local  Organiza¬ 
tions,  State  Relief,  Federal  Government  or  our  Hospitals. 

These  rules  and  regulations  are  agreed  to  so  that  the  poor  in  eaoh 
and  every  section  of  the  County  may  receive  good  medical  service  at  reason¬ 
able  cost.  The  service  rendered  shall  be  of  two  types: 

(a)  At  the  home  of  the  patient. 

(b)  At  the  office  of  the  physician. 

It  is  agreed  that  patients  of  ambulatory  type  shall  go  to  the  office 
of  a  physician  in  the  County.  If  the  patient  be  confined  to  bed,  the  phy¬ 
sician  shall  be  called  to  make  the  visit  at  the  home. 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  County  Medical  Society  to  have  appointed 
an  Advisory  Committee  to  assist  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District  in  the 
maintenance  of  proper  professional  service,  to  determine  the  adequacy  of  the 
medical  care,  to  supervise,  correct  and  approve  of  all  medical  bills  prior 
to  their  presentation  to  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District. 

In  all  disputes  or  misunderstandings  as  to  the  care  of  the  patients, 
written  charges  of  the  same  shall  be  submitted  to  the  Montgomery  County  Poor 
District  who  shall  have  the  assistance  of  the  Medical  Advisory  Committee  of 
the  Montgomery  County  Medical  Society  in  all  matters  in  which  the  said  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Poor  District  desires  their  aid. 

QUALIFICATIONS  OF  THE  RECIPIENTS  OF  MEDICAL  SERVICE 

1.  All  persons  known  to  be  on  accredited  lists  of  the  Montgomery 
County  Poor  District,  or  the  Montgomery  County  Emergency  Relief  Board, 
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Mothers’  Assistance  Fund  of  Montgomery  County,  Old  Age  Assistance  Fund  of 
Montgomery  County,  or  Children's  Aid  Society  of  Montgomery  County,  shall  be 
eligible  to  receive  medical  aid  and  attention. 

2.  In  each  instance  a  proper  and  regular  form  or  order  must  be  issued 
by  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District  or  their  representatives  authorising 
the  Doctor  to  render  medical  attention  in  a  given  case. 

3.  Only  in  a  dire  emergency  shall  a  physician  render  a  service  with¬ 
out  being  fortified  with  the  above  mentioned  instructions  or  orders. 

(a)  Before  second  visit  is  made,  a  confirmation 
order  must  be  obtained  within  48  hours. 

4.  In  the  course  of  treatment  of  patients  under  this  regulation,  the 
general  facilities  available  for  free  care  and  service  in  given  communities 
shall  be  utilized. 

5.  If  it  becomes  necessary  to  transfer  a  patient  under  treatment  to 
one  of  the  hospitals  treating  patients  from  the  County,  notification  should 
be  made  to  proper  representatives  of  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District  be¬ 
fore  said  transfer  is  made. 

6.  Only  in  a  dire  emergency  shall  this  transfer  be  made  without  noti¬ 
fication  to  the  proper  authorities. 

7.  VJhen  the  patient  is  admitted  to  the  Hospital,  the  Montgomery  County 
Poor  District  is  no  longer  responsible  for  medical  services  rendered  by  an 
individual  practicing  physician. 

8.  In  order  to  maintain  the  traditional  family  physician  relationship, 
wherever  possible,  the  patient  shall  be  permitted  to  call  the  physician  of  his 
or  her  choice,  provided  the  said  physician  desires  to  practice  under  these 
rules  and  regulations. 

TREATMENT  IN  ACUTE  ILLNESS 

1.  In  cases  acutely  ill,  medical  care  shall  be  limited  to  not  more 
than  two  weeks  or  ten  visits,  with  a  maximum  fee  of  twenty  dollars  ($20.00) 
for  that  service.  Any  physician  accepting  a  case  must  continue  to  treat  such 
a  patient,  if  necessary,  until  the  case  is  completed. 

2.  During  the  period  of  time  in  treating  a  patient  under  the  maximum 
fee  limitation,  the  physician  shall  furnish  a  reasonable  amount  of  drugs  and 
combination  of  drugs  to  aid  and  assist  in  the  recovery  of  the  patient. 

3.  If  any  unusual  medicines  are  required,  they  shall  be  authorized 
only  after  proper  request  is  made  to  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District  or 
such  other  agents  as  they  may  delegate. 

4.  Under  these  rules  and  regulations,  the  treatment  of  patients  shall 

means 


(a)  The  diagnosis. 

( b )  The  management . 

(c)  The  furnishing  of  reasonable  medicines 
and  supplies. 
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TREATMENT  IN  CHRONIC  ILLNESS 


1.  Prolonged  chronic  illnesses,  such  as  chronic  heart,  chronic  asthma, 
chronic  rheumatism,  or  diabetes,  or  any  disease  tdiich  has  continued  over  a 
period  of  time  with  only  a  moderate  degree  of  recession  and  without  a  complete 
recovery,  shall  be  paid  for  not  more  than  one  visit  weekly,  for  not  more  than 
eight  weeks,  or  at  the  request  of  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District  be  sent 
to  the  County  Home. 

2.  However,  if  the  patient,  due  to  unusual  seriousness  of  the  chronic 
disease,  shall  need  more  frequent  visits,  this  individual  case  shall  be  sub¬ 
mitted  for  proper  determination  to  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District,  or 
the  proper  agencies. 

3.  Insulin  if  needed  shall  be  requested  by  the  physician  from  the 
Montgomery  County  Poor  District,  or  their  agents. 

TREATMENT  IN  OBSTETRICAL  CARE 

1.  Obstetrical  care  in  the  home  shall  be  construed  to  mean: 

(a)  At  least  six  pre-natal  visits  and  attention. 

(b)  Delivery  in  the  home  by  the  physician. 

(c)  At  least  four  post-natal  visits. 

2.  If  home  conditions  involve  undue  risk,  or  any  conditions  of  the 
patient  lends  more  than  reasonable  seriousness  to  delivery  in  the  home,  the 
patient  shall  be  requested  to  submit  to  delivery  in  one  of  the  institutions 
rendering  such  service  to  the  people  in  the  County,  and  medical  attention 
by  the  physician  shall  cease. 

3.  In  the  delivery  of  the  indigent  poor  in  their  homes,  it  shall  not 
be  construed,  in  this  regulation,  that  supplies  incident  to  the  delivery, 
whether  they  be  dressings,  cotton  or  medication,  shall  be  paid  for  by  the 
Montgomery  County  Poor  District,  but  all  reasonable  supplies  incident  to  the 
delivery  shall  be  furnished  by  the  obstetrician  in  attendance. 

SCHEDULE  OF  FEES 

1.  Bills  shall  be  rendered  to  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District 
before  the  First  Tuesday  of  each  calendar  month,  and  shall  include: 

(a)  The  number  of  visits. 

(b)  The  dates  made. 

(c)  A  diagnosis. 

(d)  The  condition  of  the  patient  at  termination 
of  treatment. 

(e)  The  name  and  address  of  the  patient. 

2.  For  an  authorized  home  visit,  the  maximum  fee,  including  medicines 
and  supplies,  shall  not  exceed  two  dollars  ($2.00). 

3.  For  an  authorized  office  visit,  the  maximum  fee  shall  not  exceed 
one  dollar  ($1.00)  which  includes  medicines  and  supplies. 
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4.  For  authorized  obstetrical  care  in  the  home,  the  maximum  fee  shall 
not  exceed  twenty-five  dollars  ($25,00)  including  pre-natal  and  post-natal 
care. 


EMERGENCY  OBSTETRICAL  CARE 


TVhen  the  physician  is  called  with  the  onset  of  labor  the  fee  shall  not 
exceed  fifteen  dollars  ($15,00).  The  service  must  include  four  post-natal 
visits. 

5.  Examinations  for  commitment  of  mental  cases  shall  be  paid  for  at 
the  rate  of  five  dollars  ($5.00)  per  physician,  two  physicians  being  required. 

The  above  is  an  AGREEMENT  set  forth  in  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
care  and  attention  of  the  indigent  poor  in  Montgomery  County.  Said  rules  and 
regulations  shall  establish  a  working  basis  between  the  members  of  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  County  Medical  Society  and  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District.  Other 
questions  as  they  arise  shall  be  mutually  agreed  upon  by  the  Montgomery  County 
Medical  Society  and  the  Montgomery  County  Poor  District. 


( 
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